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PREFACE^ 


Thh  '<  aenoania''  and '' Agrieola''  •£  Taoitas  wera 
paUishedy  some  yoara  wgOj  by  the  aditof  of  the  pres* 
enl  irark,  with  English  notes  and  otbef  sabsidiary 
matter,  as  a  text-book  fer  the  yonager  olasses  in  our 
eolleges.  The  number  of  editions  thfoogh  which  the 
vohime  has  rinoe  passed  affoids  a  Tery  flattering 
proof,  that  the  mode  of  annotation  adopted  in  it  has 
been  found,  when  fairly  tested,  to  be  the  only  one 
that  can  prove  of  any  real  senrioe  to  the  student  It 
certainly  is  the  only  one  that  oan  vslieve  olassical  in* 
straoticm  from  the  opproWium,  under  whioh  it  too 
often  justly  labors,  of  being  little  more  than  a  mere 
ringing  of  a  few  unmeaning  dumges  upon  the  letters 
and  syllables  of  some  academical  bom-book. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  which  has  attended  his 
previous  efforts,  the  editor  has  been  induced  to  pre* 
pare  a  new  wd^,  which,  while  it  retains  in  a  con* 
densed  form  all  that  was  important  in  its  predecessoTi 
shall  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  student  with  a 
more  cxtoisiTe  course  of  reading  from  the  same  au* 
thor,  and  make  him  still  more  fiuniliar  widi  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  style  of  Tacitus.  With  this  view, 
two  entire  books  of  the  Annab  and  some  portion  of 
a  third  one  haye  been  added  to  tike  *<  Qermania"  and 
^^Agrioola."  Should  the  system  of  annotation  pur* 
sued  in  the  part  thus  added  prove  aooeptable,  the  ed* 
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itor  will,  at  no  distant  day,  prepare  a  oomplete  edi- 
tion of  both  the  Annals  and  History. 

The  basis  of  the  present  work,  as  far  as  the  end 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Annals,  is  the  English  edition 
of  Dr.  Smith,  published  in  1840,  and  of  which  a  re- 
'print  appeared  in  1850.  The  notes  to  Smith's  edi- 
tion are  prindp^y  selected  from  the  oommentaries 
of  Euperti,  Passow,  and  Walch,  and,  aa  far  as  they 
go,  are  well  adapted  to  the  porposes  of  ex{danation« 
It  has  been  tho  objeot  of  the  Amerioan  editor,  how* 
ever,  to  render  these  notes  still  more  useful  by  addt- 
tbnal  selections  from  the  works  of  other  seholars, 
and  by  a  more  firequietnt  translation  of  difficult  dt  ob» 
sGure  passages;  Every  obstacle,  indeed,  of  this  kind 
has  been  honestly  enooontered,  even  if  the  result  may 
not  always  have  proved  a  sueoessful  one.  One  great 
defeot  in  the  English  edition  is  the  omission  of  aloKMit 
ail  special  refereaoe  to  the  authorities  whence  the 
notes  have  been  obtained.  The  American  edited  has 
endeavored  to  supply  this  deficiency,  as  far  as  lay 
within  his  power,  more  particularly  in  the  oonunant- 
ary  on  the  ^<  Ghsimania."  The  notes  on  the  <^Agrio* 
obj?'  in  the  English  edition,  -are  pretty  much  one 
pentinuous  seleotien  from  the  excellent  commentary 
of  Walch,  to  whioh^  however,  the  American  editor 
has  added  mueh  valuable  matter,  as  weU  from  the 
same  source  tm  from  the  observations  of  Ritter  and 
Wex.  The  notes  of  Walch  on  the  Agrioola  cbnsisti 
in.  tiie  original  German,  of  more  than  three  hundred 
oloeely  printed  octavo  pages,  and  form  one  of  the  most 
useful  commeiitaries  ever  published  upon  any  ollts« 
aioal  autiior. 


But  though  important  materials  have  been  obtain- 
ed from  the  sooroes  just  mentioned,  others  equally  val- 
nable  have  been  procured  from  the  edition  of  the  An- 
nals by  Nipperdey,  the  notes  to  which  have  been 
translated  by  *the  Rev.  Henry  Browne,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  the  series  of  Amold^s  Classics.  Nipperdey's 
work  forms  one  of  the  collection  of  Haupt  and  Sauppe, 
now  in  a  course  of  publication  from  the  Leipsio  presa. 
His  notes,  as  translated  by  Browne,  have  constantly 
been  compared  with  the  G-erman  original,  and  many 
important  errors  have  been  corrected.  They  have  Bot| 
however,  been  slavishly  followed  in  the  present  work. 
Their  form  has  very  frequently  been  altered,  and  their 
substance  has  on  numerous  occasions  been  material- 
ly enlarged.  Sometimes,  again,  Nipperdey 's^oonolo* 
sions  have  not  been  admitted,  but  others  have  been 
adopted  in  their  place,  which  appear  more  consistent 
with  sound  interpretation.  Translations  are  also  giv- 
en, as  in  the  previous  part  of  the  work,  of  all  the  ol>- 
soure  and  more  difi&cult  passages. 

The  "Remarks  on  the  Style  of  Tacitus,"  a|^nded 
to  the  English  edition,  and  reprinted  in  the  present 
work,  are  translated  from  the  Dissertation  of  Botti- 
oher,  "  De  Vita^  ScriptiSj  ac  Stilo  Taciti^^^  Berlin, 
1834,  and  form  a  very  excellent  intnoduotion  to  the 
study  of  the  style  and  writings  of  the  historian. 

The  Greographical  Index  was  confined  in  the  pre- 
vious work  to  the  "  G-ermania."  It  has  now  been 
greatly  enlai^ed,  and  embrace/ all  that  is  importaati 
in  a  general  pomt  of  view,  in  the  "  Agricola,"  and  in 
that  portion  of  the  Annds  contained  in  the  present 
volume. 
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It  remains  but  to  give  a  list  of  the  diiflferent  edi- 
tions of  Taoitas,  as  well  as  of  the  other  subsidiary 
works  from  which  aid  has  been  obtained  in  preparing 
this  work. 

1.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Biotier,  Glasg.,  1796,  4  voUr,  4to. 

8.  Taciti  Opera,  ex  recenaione  Emesti,  ed.  Oberlin,  Ozoil,  1813, 
4  vols.,  8vo. 

8.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Wahher,  Hal.  Sax.,  1831,  seqq.,  4  vols.,  8yo. 

4.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Imm.  Bekker,  lips.,  1831,  2  vcds.,  8yo. 

6.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Exeter,  Bipont.,  4  vols.,  8vo. 

6.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Naudet,  Paris,  1820,  5  vols.,  8vo.    (Lemaire's 

Collect.) 

7.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Valpy  (In  Us.  Delph.),  Lend.,  8  vols.,  8vo. 

8.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Ritter,  Cantab.,  4  vols.,  8vo,  1848. 

9.  Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Doederlein,  Halis,  2  vols.,  8vo,  1841-7 
10.. Taciti  Opera,  ed.  Dubner,  Paris,  1848, 12mo. 

11.  Taciti  Opexa,  ed.  Ruperti,  Hannov.,  4  vols.,  1834. 

12.  Tacitus,  erklaert  von  Nipperdey,  Leipz.,  1851  (with  the  notes  in 

English,  y  Browne,  Lond.,  1852, 12mo). 


13.  Phil.  Cluveri  GJcrmanioe  Antiquae  lib.  iii.,  Lugd.  Bat.,  ap.  Elz., 

1616,  fol. 

14.  Taciti  Germania,  vollstandig  erlautert  von  Dilthey,  Braunschw., 

1823,  8vo. 
16.  Taciti  Germania,  ed.  Gerlach,  Basil.,  1836,  8vo. 

16.  Taciti  Germania,  ed.  Weishaupt,  Solod.,  1844,  8vo. 

17.  La  Germanie  de  Tacite,  par  PanckOueke,  Paris,  1824,  8vo. 

18.  Tacitns's  Agrikola,  ed.  Walch,  Berlin,  1828,  8vo. 

19.  Taciti  Agricola,  ed.  Dronke,  Fuld»,  1834,  8vo. 

20.  Taciti  Agricola,  ed.  Becker,  Hamburg,  1826,  8vo. 

21.  Germany  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  ed.  Barker,  Lond.,  1824. 

22.  Tacitus's  Germany,  Agricola,  &c.,  ed.  Smith,  Lond.,  1860. 

23.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  by  Latham,  Lond.,  1861,  8vo. 

24.  Taciti  de  Vita  et  moribus  Agricolae,  ed.  Wex,  Brunsv.,  1852, 8vo. 

26.  Des  0.  0.  Tacitus  sammtUchc  Werke  iibersetzt  von  Bdtticher, 
Berlin,  1834,  2  vols.,  8vo. 

26.  Lexicon  Taciteum,  scripsit  Guil.  Bdtticher,  Berolini,  1830;  8vo. 

27.  Tacite,  traduit  par  Dureau  de  LamaUe,  ed.  Noel,  Paris,  1828, 

6  vols.,  8vo. 


PIEFACS.  IZ 

88.  La  Vie  d'Agricola,  et  des  Moenrs  des  Gennains,  par  M.  I'AbM 

de  la  Bleteriei  Paris,  1788,  12mo. 
S9.  Gennany  and  Agricola  of  Tacitna,  by  John  Aikm,  M.D.,  ith  ed.» 

Oxford,  1833,  ISmo. 


90.  Mannert,  Geschichte  der  alten  Deutachen,  Ac.,  Stattg.,  18S9, 
8yo. 

31.  Adelung  aelteate  Geschichte  der  Deutachen,  Leipz.,  1806,  8to. 

32.  Menzel,  Geschichte  der  Dentschen,  Stuttg.,  1887,  4to. 

33.  Luden,  Geschichte  der  Deutschen,  Gotha,  18S5,  t  vols.,  8to. 

34.  Mannert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  nnd  Rdmor  (yoL  ii.  and  iii.). 

35.  Schirlitz,  Handbnch  der  alten  Geographic,  Halle,  1837,  8yo. 

36.  Kmse,  ArchiT.  fiir  alte  Geographie,  &c.,  Breslao,  1821,  seqq., 

12mo. 

37.  Krase,  Deutsche  Altherthiimer,  Halle,  1824,  seqq.,  12dio, 

38.  Klemnv  Germanische  Alterthumskunde,  Dresden,  1836,  8to. 

39.  Reichard,  Sammlung  kleiner  Schriften,  &c.,  Gans,  1836,  8to. 

40.  Bohmens  heidnische  Opferplatze,  Griber,  dtc.,  Prag.,  1836,  8to. 

41.  Earth,  iiber  die  Druiden  der  Kelten,  Erlangen,  1826,  8yo. 

42.  Graff,  Althochdeatscher  Sprachschatz,  dec.,  Berlin,  1834-8, 

4  Yols.,  4to. 

43.  Du  Cange,  Glossarium  medie  et  infime  Lalinitatis,  ed.  Hen* 

schel,  Paris,  1840,  seqq.,  4to. 

44.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary,  Lond.,  2d  ed.,  1863,  8yo. 
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LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OP  TACITUS/ 


"Caius  Ooknkuvs  Tacitvs  was  probably  bom  in  the  reign  »f 
Nero,  bat  neither  the  place  of  his  birth,  nor  the  exact  date,  is  known, 
nor  IB  any  thing  ascertained  of  his  parentage.  There  is  no  reason  for 
sQpposing  that  he  belonged  to  the  iUnstrioos  patrician  gens  of  the 
Ck»melii,  nor  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Interamna,  in 
Umbria  (the  modem  Temiy,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  The  few  facta 
of  his  life  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  own  works,  and  from  the 
letters  of  his  friend,  the  yoonger  Pliny.  Tacitos  was  abont  the  same 
age  as  Pliny,  bnt  the  elder  of  the  two.  Pliny  was  bom  abont  A.D. 
61,  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  commenced  A.D.  54.  A  passage  of 
the  elder  Pliny  (H.  N*,  vii.,  16)  speaks  of  a  son  of  Oomelins  Tacitos, 
the  proonrator  of  the  emperor  in  Belgic  Gaol.  Lipsios  concludes  that 
this  Cornelius  Tacitos  was  the  historian;  bnt  as  Pliny  died  in  A.D. 
79,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  the  passage  can  apply  to  him.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  procorator  was  the  father  of  the  historian. 

*'  Tacitos  states  that  he  owed  his  first  promotion  to  Vespasian,  and 
tiiat  he  was  indebted  for  other  fiivors  to  his  successors,  Titus  and 
Domitian  (Hut^,  i.,  1).  In  the  year  A.D.  77,  C.  Julius  Agricola,  then 
consul,  betrothed  to  him  his  daughter ;  and  the  marriage  took  place 
after  Agricola's  consulship.  Tacitus  does  not  state  what  places  he 
filled  under  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  assiBted  as  one  of  the  Quindecimviri,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Ludi  Saeculares,  which  event  took  place  in  the  fourteenth 
consolslup  of  Domilaan  (A.D.  88).  At  that  time  he  was  also  pretor 
{Arm.,  xi.,  11).  He  was  not  at  Bome  when  his  father-in-law,  Agricola, 
died  there  (A.D.  93),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  but  it  is  too  much  to 
affirm,  as  some  have  done,  that  he  was  an  exile  during  the  time  of 
this  emperor.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  he  was  at  Bome  in 
A.D.  88.  A  passage  in  his  Life  of  Agricola  (c.  45)  rather  leads  to 
the  inference  that  he  was  at  Bome  during  many  of  the  atrocities 
which  Domittan  perpetrated  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  though  he 
had  been  absent  from  Bome  for  four  years  prior  to  Agricola's  death. 
On  the  decease  of  T.  Virginios  Bufus,  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  ( A.D.  97), 


k  Ptoimy  O^dopadia,  vol.  xxttL,  p.  504*  Mff. 
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he  wu  appointed  Consul  Soffectiu,  and  FUny  enumerateB  it  as  the 
crowning  event  to  the  good  fortone  of  VirgininB,  that  his  panegyric 
was  pronoonoed  by  the  Oonsol  Cornelins  Tacitus,  the  most  eloquent 
of  speakers. 

**  Tacitos  is  recorded  by  his  friend  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  his  age.  He  had  already  attained  to  some  distinction  as 
an  advocate  when  Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  In  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  Pliny  and  Tacitos  were  appointed  by  the  senate  (A.D.  99) 
to  conduct  the  prosecation  of  Marios  Priscos,  who  had  been  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  was  charged  with  various  flagrant  crimes.  On  this 
occasion  Tacitus  replied  to  Salvius  Liberalis,  who  had  spoken  in  de- 
fence of  Priscus.  His  reply,  says  PUny,  was  most  eloquent,  and 
marked  by  that  dignity  which  characterized  his  style  of  speaking. 
(P/w.,  Ep.,  ii,  11.) 

**  The  contemporaries  of  Tacitos  were  Quintilian,  the  two  Plinie8» 
Julius  Florus,  Matemus,  M.  Aper,  and  Vipsanius  Messala.  He  was 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  younger  Pliny,  in  whose 
extant  coUeotion  of  letters  there  are  eleven  epistles  from  Pliny  to 
Tacitus.  In  one  of  these  letters  (vi.,  16)  Pliny  describes  the  circom 
stance  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  the  letter  was 
purposely  written  to  supply  Tacitos  with  iacts  for  his  historical  works 
It  is  not  known  when  Tacitus  died,  nor  whether  he  left  any  children 
The  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  the  honor  of  being  descended  from  him, 
but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accuracy  of  the  emperor's 
pedigree;  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Ep.,]ih.  iv.,  ad  Po/emiiem)  men- 
tions the  historian  Tacitus  among  the  ancestors  of  Polemios,  a  prefect 
of  Gaol  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  eziu 

*<The  extant  works  of  Tacitqs  are  the  < Life  of  Agricola,'  'the 
Treatise  on  the  Germans,' '  Histories,'  ^Annals,'  and  the  <  Dialogue  on 
Orators;  or,  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Eloquence.'  None  of  hb 
Orations  are  preserved. 

**  The  *  Life  of  Agricola'  is  erne  of  the  earliest  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian  (A.D.  96).  The 
Pnxemium,  or  Introduction  to  it,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Tngan, 
and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
t)iat  emperor's  reign.  As  a  specimen  of  biography,  it  is  much  and 
justly  admired.  Like  all  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus,  it  is  unencum* 
beredvrith  minute  irrelevant  matter.  The  life  and  portrait  of  Agricola 
are  sketched  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  style,  corresponding  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  The  biographer  was  the  friend  fiad  son-in-law  of 
Agricola,  whom  he  loved  and  revered,  but  he  impresses  his  reader 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Agricola,  his 
courage,  and  his  prudence,  without  ever  becoming  his  panegyrist. 
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The '  life  of  Agriofda'  wu  not  cootaiiied  in  the  CQrliert  editions  of 
TacHiiB. 

"  The  '  Germany*  of  Tacitns  has  been  the  ral]ject  of  some  diaeaarion 
as  to  its  historical  Yalne*  The  author  does  not  inibrm  ns  whence  he 
drew  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the  usages  of  these  barbari* 
ansy  manj  of  whom  ooold  only  be  known  by  beamy  even  to  the 
Roman  traders  «nd  adventarers  on  the  frontien  of  the  empire.  The 
work  contains  nnmeroos  minate  and  precise  details,  for  which  it  most 
be  assomed  diat  the  writer  had  at  least  the  evidence  of  perMns  con- 
Tersant  with  the  German  tribes  on  1he  frontiers ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  description  of  Tacitus  whicb  is  substantially  at  variance  wllfa 
what  we  know  of  the  early  Germans  from  otiier  sources.  The  sound- 
est conclurion  is,  that  the  picture  of  the  <3ermans  is  in  the  main  coiw 
rect;  otherwise  we  must  assume  it  to  be  either  a  mere  fiction,  or  a 
xbetorical  essay  founded  on  a  few  generally  knownfiicts ;  but  neither 
of  these  assumptions  will  satisfy  a  careful  reader. 

"  The  *  Histories/  which  were  written  before  the  '  Annals,'  and 
after  the  death  of  Nerra,  comprehended  the  period  from  the  accession 
of  Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian;  to  which  it  was  the  author's  in- 
tention to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan  (Hw^.,  i.,  1).  There 
are  only  extant  the  fint  four  books  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  and  theie 
comprehend  Uttle  more  than  the  events  of  one  year,  from  whidi  we 
may  conclude  that  the  whole  work  must  have  consisted  of  many 
books.  Unfortunately,  the  fifth  book  contains  only  the  commenoe- 
meat  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titos. 

«  The  *  Annals'  comprehended  the  Ustoty  of  Rome  from  the  death 
of  Augustas  to  the  death  of  Nero,  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  which 
ended  with  tiie  extinction  of  the  Julian  house  in  Nero.  Apart  of  the 
fifth  bode  of  the  'Annals'  is  lost;  the  seventli,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  nxteenth  and  last 
book,  aie  also  lost.  These  last  portions  comprehended  the  whole  reign 
of  Caligula,  the  first  years  of  ClaodioB,  and  the  last  two  yean  of  Nero's 
reign.  It  is  said  that  the  preserration  of  the  historical  woHes  or 
Tacitus  is  due  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  (Vopite.,  T«eii.,  10),  who 
caused  them  to  be  transcribed  ten  times  a  year,  and  copies  to  be 
placed  in  the  libraries.  But  the  works  of  Tacitns»  and  more  ^artici»- 
larly  the  '  Annals,'  were  negleeted  during  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
and  fow  copies  of  them  were  preserved.  Thefirst  five  books  of  the 
'Annals^  were  not  found  tSl  the  beghming  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  they  were  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  Oorvey,  in  WestphaUa, 
and  publishdd  at  Rome,  in  1515,  by  Fbaiip  Bervaldus. 

"  The  Dialogue  on  the  Decline  of  Eloquence  may  have  been  writ* 
ten  in  tiie  reign,  of  Vespasian:  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  is  an  eariy 
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woik  of  Tadtm.  It  has  been  sometimes  doabted  if  it  is  by  Tacitosi 
bat  the  style  is  in  fiiyor  of  the  common  opinion,  though  it  presents  in 
manj  respects  a  marked  contrast  to  the  '  Annals,'  the  work  of  his 
matore  years.  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers,  attributes  the  decline 
of  oratory  to  the  neglect  of  the  arduous  method  of  study  adopted  by 
the  older  orators,  who  learned  their  art  by  attaching  themselves  to 
some  eminent  speaker,  and  by  experience  in  the  actual  business  of 
life :  in  Messala*s  time,  the  school  of  the  rhetoricians  was  the  only 
place  of  discipline  for  the  young.  Bat  Matemus,  another  speaker, 
indicates  more  truly  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence,  by  a  ref^ 
erence  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Romans,  and  the  suppression 
of  their  energies  under  the  empire,  as  compared  with  the  turbulent 
activity  of  the  Republican  period. 

**  The  '  Annak'  of  Tacitus  are  the  work  of  his  riper  age,  on  which 
his  historical  reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  entitled  Annals,  and 
In  general  sufficiently  true  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  the 
title  of  Annals  conveys  no  exact  notion  of  the  character  of  this  wotlc. 
The  writer  moulded  the  matter  of  his  history,  and  adapted  it  to  his 
purpose,  which  was  not  a  complete  enumemtion  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  events  of  the  period,  but  a  selection  of  such  as  portrayed  in 
the  liveliest  colors  the  character  of  the  Romans.  The  central  figure 
in  this  picture  is  the  imperial  power,  and  the  penon  who  wielded  it, 
the  Princeps,  and  every  event  is  viewed  in  relation  to  hii^.  The  no- 
tion of  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Tacitos  is  inseparably  assodated 
with  the  notion  of  the  government  of  one  man.  The  power  that  had 
been  founded  and  consolidated  by  Augustus  had  been  transmitted 
through  many  princes,  few  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  ability,  and  some  had  sullied  the  purple  with  die  most  abominable 
crimes.  Yet  the  imperial  power  was  never  shaken  after  it  was  once 
firmly  established,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  Republic  was  never 
seriously  contemplated  by  any  sober  thinker.  The  necessity  of  the 
imperial  power  was  felt,  and  the  historian,  while  he  describes  the 
vices  and  follies  of  those  who  had  held  it,  and  often  casts  a  glance 
of  regret  toward  the  Republican  period,  never  betzays  a  suspicion 
that  this  power  could  be  replaced  by  any  other,  m  the  abject  and 
fallen  state  of  the  Roman  people.  It  is  this  conviction  which  ^ves 
to  the  historical  writings  of  Tacitus  that  dramatic  character  which 
pervades  the  whole,  and  is  seen  in  the  seleclaon  of  events,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  presented,  to  the  reader.  It  is  consistent 
with  this,  that  the  bare  facts,  as  they  may  be  extracted  from  his  nar- 
rative, are  true,  and  that  the  coloring  with  which  he  has  heightened 
them  may  often  be  fidse.  This  coloring  was  his  mode  of  viewing 
the  progress  of  events,  and  the  development  of  the  imperial  power : 
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Ae  flfieet,  bowaver,  is»  that  tbe  reader  often  mreriooka  tfia  bara  Ida- 
torical  beta,  and  caiTMs  awqr  only  the  general  impraaaion  whieh  the 
historian'a  animated  drama  preaenta. 

"  Tacitoa  had  formed  a  foil,,  and,  it  may  be,  a  jconeet  oonoaptkai 
of  tbe  condition  of  ifae  empire  in  bia  own  time,  and  the  problem 
which  he  proposed  to  himaelf  waa»  not  onlj  to  nanate  the  coone  of 
erenta  from  the  dose  of  the  reign  of  Angoatoa,  bat  to  derdop  their 
canaea.  iHitt.,  i,  4.)  For  bia  *  Aiinala»'  at  leart,  be  ooold  claim,  m 
he  doea,  the  merit  of  atrict  impartiafi^ :  ho  Hred  alter  tbe  eventa 
that  he  deacribea,  and,  oonaeqaently ,  had  no  wnmga  to  complain  of^  no 
paaoons  or  prejndioea  to  mialead  him.  (j1»«.«  i.,  1.)  He  obaerrea^ 
alM,  in  the  commencement  of  bia  *  Hi^oriea,'  that  neither  Galba, 
Otbo,  nor  Yitellins  bad  either  conferred  on  him  any  fiiTor  or  done 
him  any  iojuy.  To  Yeapaaian,  Titna,  and  Domician  ho  acknowledgea 
his  obligatians.  The  reign  of  Domitian  ia,  nnfortonately,  loat;  but 
we  may  collect  from  the  expreeaiona  in  the  *  Life  of  Agricola'  (c.  43, 
45,  &c.)  that  the  favoia  which  Tacitna  had  received  did  not  aavo  tUa 
contemptible  tyrant  from  the  hiatorian'a  jnat  indignation. 

**  The  Ume  which  characterizea  the  hiatoiical  worfca  of  Tadtoa  ia 
an  eleyation  of  thought  which  had  ita  foondation  in  the  moral  dignity 
of  the  writer,  and  the  conecionaneaa  of  having  propoaed  to  himaelf  a 
noble  object.  He  waa  a  profonnd  obaerver  of  character :  it  waa  hie 
•tody  to  watch  the  alighteat  indicationa  in  hnman  condoct,  and  by 
correctly  interpreting  theae  ontward  aigna,  to  penetrate  into  the  bid* 
den  receaiea  of  the  heart*  Hia  power  of  reaching  thoae  thoogbta 
which  are  often  almoat  uneonscionaly  the  apringa  of  a  maa'a  actiona, 
has,  perbapa,  never  been  eqoaUed  by  any  historical  writer.  Tacitna 
had  lived  throngh  a  time  when  the  valoe  of  the  lesaons  of  philosophy 
had  to  be  tested  by  their  practical  application,  and  bia  historical  stadi 
ies  carried  him  tluxmgh  a  period  in  which  tbe  mass  were  sank  in 
seosoalily,  and  the  really  good  and  great  had  no  conaolatiim  hot  in 
the  oonscioQaness  of  tfaeb  own  ^Mmghta.  Thongh  he  appears  to  be> 
long  to  no  sect  of  pbiLosopberB,  his  practical  morality  vraa  of  the  SUno 
school,  tbe  only  school  which,  in  thoae  degenerate  timea,  conld  myh 
tain  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Bomana,  and  which,  oven  under  fiivor- 
able  circamstances,  goided  the  condoct  of  the  wise  Comeliaa,  the 
noblest  man  that  ever  possessed  sovereign  power.  The  religiona 
opinions  of  Tacitna  partook  of  the  character  of  bia  age:  be  had  no 
strong  convictions,  no  setded  belief  of  a  moral  government  of  t|i* 
world:  bia  love  of  virtoe  and  bia  abhorrence  of  vice  were  pnraly 
moral;  they  bad  no  reference  to  a  fritare  existence.  (Ann.,  iii.,  18; 
vi.,  22.)  In  one  of  his  earlieat  productions  be  hopes,  rather  than  ex- 
pects,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  still  live,  and  be  consdooa 
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of  what  11  pMang  on  earth.  (Agric,  46.)  Bat  inhia  lateatwritiiigt 
there  are  no  trecea  that  hia  hopea  or  hia  wiahea  had  ever  ripened 
into  a  beUei 

**  The  atyle  of  Tacitnay  especially  in  hit '  Annala,'  k  the  apt  ezpiea- 
aion  of  his  tbonght:  oonciae,  vigoroaa,  and  dnmatic.  He  has,  per> 
haps,  attained  aa  great  a  degree  of  oondenaation  as  ia  oompatible  wi^ 
perapicoity;  Bometimea  hb  meaning  ia  obacnred  by  hit  labor  to  bo 
brief.  Hia  historical  worka  are  eqtecially  worha  of  art,  constracted  on 
a  £xed  principle,  and  elaborated  in  obedience  to  it.  He  lovea  to  dia- 
play  his  rhetorical  skill,  bat  he  sabdaes  it  to  hia  dnmatic  poipoae. 
It  ia  a  fimlt  that  his  ait  ia  too  apparent^  that  his  thonghts  ore  some- 
times imperfectly  or  obscorely  expressed,  that  he  affects  an  air  of ' 
mystery,  that  his  reflections  on  events  are  often  an  inseparable  part 
of  them,  and,  conseqaently,  the  impressions  which  it  is  his  object  to 
produce  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  yigorens  scratiny  of  a  matured 
mind.  Yet  those  who  have  made  Tacitos  a  study  generally  end  in 
admiring  him,  even  for  some  of  those  qualities  which  at  &vt  repelled : 
almost  every  word  has  its  place  and  its  meaning,  and  the  contrast 
between  the  brevity  of  the  expression  and  the  fullness  of  the  thought, 
aa  it  marks  the  highest  power  of  a  writer,  ab  it  furmshes  fit  matter 
for  reflection  to  those  who  have  attained  a  Hke  intellectual  maturity. 

**  Tacitus  mnst  have  had  abundant  sourees  of  information,  though 
he  indicatea  them  only  occasionany.  He  mentiona  several  of  those 
historians  who  lived  near  hia  own  time,  as  Vipsaniua  Messala  and 
Fabius  Rusticos ;  he  also  speiaks  of  the  memoirs  of  Agrippina  and  otb- 
en.  The  OrationeB  Principom,  the  Fasti,  the  Acts  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  various  legislative  m^asures,  were  also  sourees  of  which  he 
availed  himself.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  minute  de- 
tail of  events  was  often  foreign  to  the  pdipbae  of  Tadtus,  and,  accords 
>Agly,  he  is  sometimea  satisfied  vnth  giving  the  general  effect  or 
meaning  of  a  thing,  without  aiming  at  perfect  accnncy.  Thus  we 
can  not  always  edlect  with  certainty  ftom  Tacitus  the  provisions  of 
the  Senatns  Oonsulta  of  which  he  ^>eaks ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  any 
historical  investigation  of  Roman  legislatioh,  hia  statements  must 
sometimes  be  enlarged  or  cortfeoted  by  reference  to  other  sources, 
and  particularly  to  tiie ' Digest'" 


STEMMA 


THE  FAMILY  OF  AUGUSTUS. 


A  8  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Augasf^n  family  are  ex- 
ceedingly intricate,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is  essential  for  under- 
standing many  parts  of  Tacitus,  a  stenmia  of  the  family  is  subjoin- 
ed, drawn  up  by  Lipeius. 

C.  Octavius,  the  father  of  Augustus,  was  married  twice.  By  his 
first  wife,  Ancharia,  he  had  Octavia  the  elder ;  by  his  second  wife, 
Atia  (the  daughter  of  Atins  Balbus  and  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius 
Caesar),  he  had  Octavia  the  younger,  and  C.  Octavius,  afterward 
Augustus.  It  is  doubtful  from  which  of  the  daughters  the  follow- 
ing progeny  springs. 
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I.  OcTAYiA  was  married  twice,  and  had- 


a.  By  C.  Mar- 
celliu, 


b.  By  M.  An- 
toniuB  the 
TriimiTir, 


dr.  of  SextDB  Pompeius,  and  (2) 
no  progeny.    Died  in  hia  ITldii 


L  M.  MareeUus,  m.  (1)  P< 
Julia,  dr.  of  Ang^ti 
year;  B.C.  23. 

2.  MarcOla,  the  elder,  m.  twice,  and  had— 

a.  By  M.  Vipaai^as  C  Children  of  names  unknown  {SuAt  Avg^ 

'  rIvA  AfricaSia,/  ««n^nnir^  1  * -^fj?^ J^ 
son  of  the  Tri-i  44),  father  or  un-  f  Jff '  C^»««saaT, 
mnyir.  I     cle  of  J     «•) 

3.  MareeOa^  the  yonnger. 
L  AfUonia*  the  elder,  f  L 


L  DonMtiOt  m.  Crispna  Paasieniu  f 


By  L.  Domitiiu  I  3.  Domitia  Lepida. 
Ahenobarbos.  _«_«»«  i    . 


a.  By  Bi.  Valerius 
BarbatusMea- 


2.  J^toiUa  the  young- 

By  Drusus,  brother 
of  Tiberius. 


b,  B^ 


1  FUeria  31 
1  m.  Clau 
I .  emperor 
J     below.) 


Vmleria  MeBBaUtna^ 

Claudius,  the 

emperor.       (See 


ty  Ap.  Junius  I  «„^  , 
Silafust         JNonef 


Agrippina.         ^\    -    O^ta^   -^ 

1.  Qermanieua,  adopted  by  Tiberias. 
^of*SlE?'^*-ls~  below. 

2.  Xtvio,  or  livilla. 

m.  C.  Ca)8ar,  and  afterward  Drusue,  son 
of  Tiberius,  is  betrothed  to  Seianus 
iAnnal.,  ir.,  40). 

'1.  Dru»u». 

Betrothed  to  dr. 
of  Sejanus  (An^ 
«a2.,iiL,29.   Su- 
et.^  Claud.,  27). 
2.  Claudia. 
Antonia. 
m.  Pompeitts  M., 
killed  by  Claudius, 
and  Faustus  Sulla. 
1.  Octavia. 
Betrothed    to    L. 
Silvanus,    mar. 
Nero,  the    em- 
I        peror. 
l2.  Claudiut  BrUan- 
I     nicua. 


3.   CI.AX7DI17S. 

a.  ByPlautiaUr. 
gulahilla. 


b.  By   ^lia  Pe- 1 


c  By  Valeria  Mes- 
sallina.  * 


*  Xadttts  makes  Antonia  the  y<m»i^«r  wife  of  Domitius  (AnnaL,  iv,  41 ;  «L,  64). 
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XtX 


n.  AvtfuflTVB  had  no  children  by  his^  otber  wivet ;  by  Seriboniat 
dsQgfater  of  L.  Scribonias  Libo,  he  had  one  daaghter,  /ii/ui.  J». 
2m  waa  married  three  timea. 


a  97 IL  lIa^ce]l1a^  sob  of  C.  KarceDiu  md  OctaTi»--lud  ao  progeny. 

r  L  Caius  C0e$ar,  adapted  by  Augutos,  m.  Livia,  siater  of  Oemuoi- 
iciu,  died  A.D.  4. 
2l  Ludiu  Camr,  mitipitod  by  Angottaa,  betrothed  to  MmSiiMi  Le« 
pida,  died  AJ>.  2. 


kBjlLVlpaa. 
nfaia  Agrippa. 


3.  Jitlte. 

Bj  L.  JSmlliiia 

Paohiflisoaof 

the" 


1.  M.  MmOhu  Lq/iduM,  m.  DmaUla,  dr.  of 

Oermanlcaa. 
2:  JSmOia  Lepida. 

a.  Betrothed  to  dandioa. 


b.  By  Ap.  Jiuiiua 


I>nua8,aon 


M 


1.  L.  aOanut. 

Betrothed  to  OcteTia, 
dr.  of  Claudina. 
S.  M.  SilAnMt, 

Proconsul  of  Aaia. 
a  Junia  CoMna. 

m.aonofViteUina. 

None. 


1.  Nero,  m.  JuBa,  dr.  of  Droaoi,  aon  of  11b«> 
riuB  {Annalf  yU  97K 

2.  Dnuw,  m.  Emilia  Lepida  (AnnoL,  rL, 
40). 

3.  Caius  Caliqvul 
4.  AgripphM.        \  4.  Agripfiitm^ 

ByGermanieoa.^     By  Cn.  Domltlua. {  N««o. 

5.  DnuSOa,  m.  L.  Caaalaa  and  M.  MxhSSbm 
Lepldua. 

6.  X<M«»orLivi]Ia,ni.]f.ViniciiuandC|niBe- 
l     tUiuaVaniaf 

5l  Agrippa  Poatannu,  adopted  by  Augoatoa,  pat  to  death  by  IV 
I    beriua*  AJ>.  14. 
c  1^  TDwriaa,  had  afone. 
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ni.  Augnstiu,  after  diyoicing  bis  fonner  wife,  Scribonia,  mairied 
Liyia  Dnisilla,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.    liyia,  however, 

^  had  been  previoiuly  married  to  Tiberias  Claudius  Nero,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  Tiberias,  afterward  emperor,  and  Drusus,  who 
was  bom  three  months  after  her  marriage  with  Augustus. 


1.  TnxBzuv  Nno,  adopted  by  i 
&  By  Vipflania  Agrip-  { 
pma,  gr.  dr.  of  Atti*    l>mmi»,  1 1.  71  OeaMRtu,  killed  by  CaBgaU 

CUB.  \    ByLiiia,Biatefr  I         ( AieC.  OoL,  25). 

I         ofGenDa]ii.f8.-.0««M«aw(ilnik,iL,84;iT.,U). 
\         ciu.  j  3.  JtllM. 
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nUNBLATED*  FROM  THE  LATIN  OF  WILHELH  BOETTICHEB. 

Tacitos  geneiBlly  presenred  in  his  language  the  naage  of  fonaer 
writaFBy  and  cldefly  oi  the  historianB;  and  only  departed  fivm  it  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  improye  and  increaie  certain  pecoliaritiea  whiofa 
the  anQient  writers  MmietimeB  display  in  on^  ^"■*mK>*tj  and  in 
which  tfaey,  too,  have  mostly  fiaUowed  the  langoage  of  the  poets.  It 
is  tnie,  he  adopted  the  nsage  of  his  age,  and  indolged  his  own  pecul- 
iar genias  in  new  oonstmclaMis,  and  in  the  Ibnnation  of  componnd 
words;  bat  he  never,  in  these  instances,  transgresied  the  laws  of  his 
native  tongoe :  like  a  great  legislator,  who  best  provides  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  by  retaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  customs  of  antiqaity, 
while  he  also  employs  his  own  genias  in  invoiting  laws  which  aie 
better  and  more  suited  to  the  demands  of  his  age. 

There  are,  indeed,  many  passages  in  his  writings  which  are  render- 
ed obscure  by  a  conciseness  almost  intricate  and  abrupt ;  many  which, 
departing  from  the  commpn  mode  of  q>eech,  call  for  much  attention 
in  the  reader.  But  just  as  the  milk  like  exuberance  of  Livy  and  the 
Wonderful  clearness  of  Cicero  delight  the  minds  of  their  readers,  and 
gratify  them  with  a  pleasure  which  is  presented,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taseoasly,  and  obtained  by  no  great  labor;  so  the  brevily  of  Tacitus, 
<>bacare,  indeed,  but  never  unpleasing,  never  impenetrable  to  the 
edge  of  genias— while  it  calls  forth  all  the  reader's  strength,  and 
never  suffers  his  mind  to  be  inactive,  but  always  engages  him  mora 
and  more  in  new  efforts  to  imbibe  deeply  the  loftiest  and  most 
beautiful  sentiments-r-fiUs  and  pervades  wiUi*a  joy  assuredly  not  in- 
ferior, nay,  imperishable,  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  the  perusal 
of  the  works  of  Tacitus,  not  as  to  thickets  bristling  with  &oms,  but 
B8  to  a  consecrated  grove,  glimmering  with  a  doubtful  but  holy  light. 

Now  the  laws  which  Tacitus  has  followed  in  the  copposition  of  his 
writings,  and  the  sottrces  from  which  chie%'  aU  those  thiogs  proceed 
^bich  constitute  the  peculiarity  of  his  style,  may  be  most  convenient 
V  Inferred  to  variety,  which  we  may  also  call  eopiou$ne$s;  to  hrevity, 
on  which  ihe/orce  of  language  depends;  and  to  the  poeUeal  complexion 
•  3jUr,  TbSikp  SmUli,  B.A^  Univenity  College,  London. 
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if  his  narrative.*  Thig  three-fold  divinon,  therefore,  we  shall  carry 
out  in  lach  a  maimer  as,  by  observing  some  certain  order,  to  ennmer- 
ate  aU  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  Tacitas,  either  a»  examples  of 
the  variety,  or  of  the  brevity,  or  of  the  poetical  complexion,  by  which 
his  style  is  marked;  bat  with  this  restriction,  that  many  pecoliarities 
can  not  be  described  in  words  and  brought  under  rules ;  and  we  think 
it  sufficient  to  have  collected  here  examples  of  each  kind,  and  thua 
to  have  pointed  out  to  the  students  of  Tacitus  the  road  by  which  they 
may  atriTo  at  a  fuller  knowledge  of  that  writer. 

ON  THE  VARIETY  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  TACITUS. 

Of  all  writers,  Tacitus  has  taken  most  paina  to  vary  both  single 
words  and  the  composition  of  sentences.  Ih  this  quality  he  waa  pre« 
ceded  chiefly  by  Livy  and  SaUust.  And  the  care  of  Livy>  in  this  re- 
spect, indicates  coptoosness  and  exuberance ;  bat  that  of  SaUust  an 
affectation  of  antiquity.  The  reason  of  this  peculiarity  Tacitus  him* 
self  plainly  enough  declares.  For  he  says  that  "  his  labor  was  in  a 
restricted  space,  and  inglorious;''  that  **  the  positions  of  nations,  the 
piei$nhtde$  of  battlea,  the  triumphant  deaths  of  generals,  interest  and 
refresh  the  minds  of  readers;  but  he  had  to  string  together  cruel 
mandates,  perpetual  accusations,  treacherous  friendships,  the  ruin  ti^ 
innocent  men,  and  causes  which  had  the  same  issue,  things  strikingly 
similar  even  to  satiety."\ 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  collecting  the  me> 
morials  of  past  erents,  he  should  have  taken  pains  io  acquire  that 
variety  which  presented  itself  spontaneously  to  the  writers  of  the  old 
republic,  in  order  to  avoid  burdening  and  wearying  the  nnnds  of  his 
readers  by  expressing  in  the  same  words  events  perpetually  recurring. 
As  to  the  foct  that  for  this  very  end  he  nsed  certain  ancient  forms 
and  words,  and  interspersed  them  in  his  narrative,  we  know  that 
though  he  retained  as  much  of  all  ancient  things  as  was  proper  and 
becoming,  yet  he  did  not  despise  the  more  polished  slyle  of  his  own 
age.t  ^  , 

*  But  it  miist  be  observed  tha^  in  many  pasflages,  all  tfaese  qqaUties  are  united; 
so  that  in  his  very  brevity  there  i^pear  at  the  same  tim^  variety  and  a  poetical 
complexion. 

t  Annals,  iv.,  33,  apr-^' Nobis  in  artoetlngloriiialaborjr  «sitiugeatiam,«artaatet 
prortionuB,  elari  dveom  ezitoa  retinest  ac  redintegrvat  legantiom  anlmnm:  noa 
sava  JuMa,  eontinuas  accusatioaea,  fallacea  amicitiaa,  pemiciem  inaocentiTun,  et 
sssdsm  ssUu  eausas  coi^ungimas,  obvia  rerum  simUUudine  et  $atiaatej* 

t  See  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  c.  22 :  *'  Variet  compositionem ;  nee  omnes 
^\iiytM  uno  et  eodem  mode  dcterminet**  And  .e.  18 :  "  Non  ease  nnnm  eki- 
q[Mntla  vultom,"  ^. 
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The  fi^o^nng  are  ezunplef  of  his  ^nrietj : 

I*  His  M09KS  of  wxxTiiie  woiot  aks  tabious. 

a.  ^trumpere  and  irrmmpeit,4uUiitiiandutiUii,adlieef9niadmilieer% 
adpeiiere  and  appellere;  eolh^m,  e^lUgmie,  and  conloqui,  e^mieetmt; 
^fnnden  and  obfnttdere;  aeeeleran,  aeeolert,  meemrmu, nnti  aattieran, 
mdeolere,  adeurmu. 

b.  Catidie  and  ^otidie;  promueut,  promMce,  and  prtMmiontg,  ^rw- 
flawene;  oUms  and  abiisse,  epUhOa  and  epidola;  volgut,  toimut,  woUut, 
co^poUuM,  reoolnuy  mapolUt,  and  vulgng,  pulmu,  &c. ;  and  alio,  in  aome 
places,  utvom,  pravom,  aitom,  eapHwom,  donatwom  ammeulo,  for  the 
eommcm  stetmm,  pnman,  &c. ;  tegmnmt  tegimen,  and  iegmen  ;  halmem 
(balnea)  and  baUnem:  daudert  and  eludere;  tmeluiMt  and  mcKimtt 
gmaUeiu,  toiient,  vieienSf  sepiuagimt,  and  quotiet,  Miei,  &c. ;  fnm#. 
M^ere;  iratutuUare,  and  ^romtttsne,  /naiatore  ;  vinculum  and  vwie/Mit; 
BoKule  and  HereU ;  libido,  and  once  /vMitp ;  alHstumus,  optwmuB,  ap» 
tumatesf  proxumus  (theae  examples  are  foand  each  onlj  once  in 
TacHos),  and  aUisnmuSf  &jc, ;  mmummtum  and  uunmwtenhm;  deen- 
•MM  and  dedmmt,  &c, ;  urgere  and  urguen,  inlellegere  and  imteUigCf^ 
arereiwr  and  ortrster,  poteretur  and  iwtfirclar,  dcf meterv  and  <2flffw<ar«. 

n.  Words  au  tariouslt  zvrLKCTcn. 

a.  Tigranen,  Tigranem,  Ltrtn,  Turedm;  the  accosatiye  plural 
ending  in  u  of  participles  and  adjectiyes  chiefly,  less  frequently  of 
substantive^,  is.  interchanged  with  the  common  form ;  as,  imnUnaUis, 
ommis,  Ui9,  noma;  the'  genitive  which  ends  in  urn  with  the  common 
temnnation  in  orum ;  deum  (very  rarely  deorum),  Uberum,  potierum 
{Annal,f  m.f  72),  quiudeeithvirum  (Annal,f  vi.,  12);  parentum  and 
parentium.  By  a  poetical  usage  received  from  the  writers  of  the 
Silver  Age,  we  read  in  AnnaL,  iv.,  41,  aaluianium  for  jo/utontiiMn, 
and  several  examples  of  the  same  kind  occur  r^>eatedly.  Cat,  Cnei, 
C4g$elUy  Paimlei,  RubeUi,  Paearh  but  JHberiif  Pompeii^  &c. ;  di,  di$, 
dO,  <2m,  and  da»;  quibug,  and  not  less  frequently  qui$.  The  dative 
ending  in  «  is  very  frequent  in  Tacitus,  as  well  as  the  common  term- 
ination ;  as, luxUf  nuruymetu, deewnu, erucialu,  Cesar,  who  uses  that 
form  more  frequently,  generally  gives  nothing  else  but  maguiraiUf 
9juiialu,  exereilu* 

b.  Heteroctite  and  defective  words :  plebei,  plebH  (gen.  and  dat.), 
and  plebsy  plebis,  pUbi  (so  in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  other  former  writers) ; 
jwentOj  seneeta,  (teinum\  poetical  words,  and  juveniusr  u/neduM  (after 
livy's  example) ;  but  juventm  in  Tacitus  always  means  youth;  jw 
wenia  no  less  constantly  the  age  ofyouih;  nouns  are  both  of  the  first 
and  fifth  declension  in  the  nominative  (as  is  usual),  in  the  aoeoMitiTe^ 
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and  in  the  ablative  cases :  maUria  imd  nuOeri^i,  wwUitia  and  m^lUikt, 
durUia  and  duHiiei  (bO|  also,  in  Cicero),  with  an  obsolete  genitive, 
Annal.y  iii.,  34,  multa  duriiit  v^erum  t«  melius  et  ImtiuM  muitUm,  un- 
less it  is  better  to  take  dmiUe  for  the  ablatiye,  with  ex  understood. 
ObUma  and  (Hm^.,  iv.,  9)  obiwium  (the  plnral  oblivia  occurs  frequent- 
ly  in  the  poets),  obmdie  and  «Mdttwi  (so  Varro,  Plantns,  SaUnsty, 
which  in  Tacitos,  indeed,  is  the  same  as  obtee,  Annal»,  zi.,  10,  Miket' 
dmtei^-^obndio  nQhie  datum.  So  he  nses  eoneorHum  for  the  common 
eeneartio  (as  Lte.,  iv.,  d)«  aZt«ioiM»m,  iimno^.,  zi.,  16,  after  Varro'a 
example;  bat  Plautos,  Snetonios,  Gellios,  Apoleios,  nse  aiimoniaf  «• 
Mventue  and  (what  is  not  an  nnoommon  word  with  Cicero)  evetOum, 
AmuU.,  iv,  33,  plurw  aliorum  epenUe  doeentur;  prdBtextu  and  (HiaL, 
ii;,  100;  iii.,  80;  as  in  Seneca  and  Snetonios)  preeieaeto;  Vologe$ee, 
gantkyeVolog€9i»  and  Voioge§it  dative  Yohgeso^  accusative  FoZo^ssoi, 
ablative  Vologeee,  Add  to  these  dcctw  and  decor  (aain  the  writeis 
of  the  same  age);  aonos  and  (the  poetical  form)  soiMr;  konee  mtd, 
henor;  eatietae  and  (Sallnst)  mtiae;  §exu$  and  (Sallnst,  Livy)  seeics; 
munera  and  munia  (and  this  frequently) ;  muri  and  mania  (compase 
Hitt*,  iii.,  30,  near  the  end) ;  groHa  and  grate$ ;  eaoammMe,esamimief 
eemermuey  temermie;  inermuetinermU;  eUnritmdo,  OarUae;  J$rmitnd9, 
firmitai. 

c.  Heterogeneous  words:  loei  and  Jocoy  where  they  refer  to  a 
country,  are  used  indifibrenUy  by  Tacitus ;  other  writers,  less  fre« 
quently,  use  loci.  In  Annal.,  xv.,  32,  loei&re  the  seats  in  a  theatre; 
on  the  ot^r  hand,  Livy  and  Vellius  call  them  loea,  .  Argnnranta, 
which  are  treated  of  in  a  debate  or  speech,  and  also  passages  or  sen^ 
tences  of  speeches  or  books,  are  called  by  all  writersi  and  tacitoa 
likewise,  hei.  Some  names  «f  cities  ending  in  a  are  both  feminine 
and  neuter;  Artaxtttaj  Hteroeolyma,  and  otherar 

in.  The  following  examples  wiH  prove  how  great  is  the  varie^ 
and  copiousness  of  Tacitus  in  thb  aotua.i.  vsx  or  words* 

a.  The  word  auria  is  Used  by  no  writer  so  often  and  so  variously  ; 
for  he  gives  auree  prmhere,  adire,pertefiiigers,  advettetey  imbuere,  «i- 
iai^poUuere,obaemere,9erber€vreyejreitdere;  ad  auret  eon/em,  per^e* 
nire  ;  auribua  obtemperare,  auribue  non  9<tH$  eempetere,  auree  reapuwtd, 
agnoteurU  aHq^eid;  diversitat,  faUidium  annum;  oratio  auribmejud> 
cum  aeetmmodata  ;  divenieeimarum  aurium  eopia  ;  cogniUt  populi  tm* 
re$;  aura  adreetioree,  irepidm,  letOa,  promia,  protug,  euperba,  fsqiuB, 
opeHa,  Ua  formats.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  why  Tacitus  so  ofte^ 
used  this  word :  first,  because  he  was  an  orator,  <m  which  account 
most  examples  of  it  are  formshed  by  his  Dialogue  concerning  Om- 
tors ;  and,  therefore,  Cicero,  also,  and  Qninlaliaa  often  use  this  word ; 
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••eeiidly,  hmsuam^  in  deicribiiig  timM  wbkht  to  qm  hit  vwn  woni% 
iMd  destroyed  by  pnMecatknu  the  intenxmne  of  apeakuig  and  he«r- 
iag,  md  recalled  die  recollecli<m  of  the  weU-known  ear*  of  the  tj- 
laat  Dionysiiu,  he  was  able,  by  the  use  of  this  mode  of  speech,  to  ea^ 
press  with  the  greatest  propriety  and  effect  many  things  which  be- 
longed to  die  wicked  arts  of  tyranny  and  slareiy. 

b.  There  is  geaerally  a  variety  of  the  same  kind  in  describing 
hidden  and  secret  things.  Thus  to  paiam  are  opposed  «er«to,  mi^im^ 
iomif  per  oeaUimmf  per  ceeuUa,  <»  oeetdiOf  privaUm,  furl4mf  teereUe 
eriauHaiumibfu,  ocenHie  nmnHie,  inter  mereta  eommoii^  voto;  AnnaL, 
xvi.y  7,  mortem  Pffpp^m  ut  paiam  tridew^  ita  rteordtnUibue  Utiam; 
Hid.,  i.y  IQy  paktm  laudaresf  tecreta  maU  audiebaml!  prop«Uam-~m' 
eretU  muntHs,  eeeretie  promiesie. 

c.  Since  Tacitos  had  to  mention  fteqoent  deaths,  he  has  in  these, 
dsoy  used  very  great  variety:  rdiu^uendm  vUm  eertug;  JLnie  tponie 
mmttu,  quteeita  more;  tua  ietu  mortem  tMOOMrs, JSnsm  eite  eibi pomere, 
tumere  exUmmf  ^ohaUario  exUu  cadere,  tma  mam^  eaiere,  mortem  eponte 
$umere,  se  vita  privarey  te  ipeum  interfieere  (and  inUerfeetHs  also  is  nsed 
m  a  rather  tmoraal  way  of  voluntary  death  in  Jhtnai.,  i.,  2,  imterfeete 
Antonio i  compare  Hiet',!*^  53,  oceUo  Nerom),  volnmtate  ext/ingni,  mm 
vitm  $ma  adferre,  mtam  abetinentiaJUure,  egeetate  eibi  perimi,  M»«Mffli 
kanrirefgladio  tneumbere,  eenili  manufermm  Untare  ;  nenae,  braehia  ex* 
eoLvere,  reeolvere,  abrumpere,  intereeinderet  ahedndere,  inienwmpere,  ta* 
eidere,  aperire  rureums  leeem  ietum  venie  inferrei  dtfungi,  exetitigut, 
dire,  eeneedere,  oppdtre,  fadre,  fato  fungi,  fato  obire,  fato  eoneedere, 
mortefato  propera  tmferri,  mortem  cbire,  mortalitatem  explere,  Jmem 
mix  implere,  eupremum  diem  expiere,  eoneedere  vita,  cedere  vita,  vitam 
Jbdre;  more  {mottee),  obitnt,  exce$9ue,Jlniei  DiaL,  IS,  fattUie  et  mens 
die*, 

d.  Propinqua  veepera,  fiexo  in  veeperam  die,  meperaeeente  die,  tn* 
wnbrante  veepera,  praeipUi  in  oceaeum  die,  extreme  die,  eero  diet,  eh* 
fcnro  diei. 

e.  Those  phrases,  also,  are  changed  which  it  is  the  nsoal  costom 
not  to  alter ;  as,  aqua  d  igni  interdicere  (Annal.,  iii.,  38 ;  iv.,  21),  aqua 
digni  arceri  ^Annal,,  iii„  50),  aqua  atque  igni  prokiberi  {Annal.,  xvi., 
B). 

f.  Particles  are  varied  more  freqoently  dian  in  other  writers :  hand 
and  non,  kaudquaquam,  nequaquam;  dein,  ddnde;  exin,  exindet  proin, 
proinde;  modo — modo  and  interiii — quandoque,  modo~^nMne,  modo-^ 
eeee  nunc ;  ergo,  and,  with  the  same  signification,  contra,  adnereue,  in  f 
pence  wad  ad,  in,  apudi  juxta  toad  adfOpud,    They  serve  for  a  tram&i 

*  A  emdtitadkm  ef  pswsfw,  l»y  <i«eh  Ptoatyrfus  fc  mU  tshaye  bsso  dim  tn 
owhdir  the  wmds  of  Us  fnvthres  M  hs  salla Us pslaeBb 
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tion :  kU  atqme  (me,  H)  toNbut,  hi*  et  piwnhmt,  eeierum,  tUkme,  kime,  ad 
ho€f  ad  Kae  (beiide8)ae,  el,  inter  qua,inierea,  per  idem  tempue,  tmb  idem 
temjnu,  interim,  aimud,  proinde,  exinde,  deinde,  igiimr  (Beldom  iiaque) 
ergo,  at,  at  Heretde  {Herde). 

lY .  Tadtds  if  alio  remarkable  for  great  oopioomeBS  and  variety  of 
words ;  becaoae,  bendes  the  words  received  in  common  use,  he  like- 
wise frequently  uses  sach  as  are  found  only  in  angle  passages  in  the 
writers  of  the  former  age ;  because,  too,  he  adopted  those  words 
with  which  the  poets  of  every  age,  and  the  writers  of  his  ovm  time, 
enriched  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  lastly,  because  he  himself  discov- 
ered and  composed  many  new  words;  as,  eenturionahu,  ex$limukUer, 
instigatrix,  inturhidus,  qtanquiplieare,  prtepoiu,  proeivere,  pervigere, 
enperttagnart,  enpemrgere.  And  he  followed  the  same  plan  in  thx 
MXAifiiros  or  words,  not  only  combining  the  different  senses  which 
they  had  at  different  times,  but  also  referring  them,  according  to  his 
own  taste,  to  other  things  which  bore  some  degree  of  affinity  to  the 
things  which  other  writers  had  used  those  words  to  express.  Of  this 
1  will  give  the  foOowing  examples : 

a.  As  in  Cicero  we  read  addueere  habenag,  in  Seneca  addueere  vtU- 
ftrm  ad  tri$Htum,  in  Quintilian  addneta  frone;  so  in  Tacitus,  vrith  a 
•light  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  Amnal.,  xii.,  7,  addueium 
(i.  e.,  seeerum,  rigidum)  et  quati  virile  tervitium;  xiv..  A,  familiaritate 
jymenili — el  r%rtu$  €uUluelus;  and  Tacitus  alone  appealhs  thus  to  have 
used  the  adverb,  addmetiue  (regnari,  imperitare),  in  Oerm.,  34,  and 
Hitl,,  iii.,  7. 

b.  Expedirt,  1.  As  in  its  common  use,  is  the  same  as  praparare, 
parare,  as  armOf  alimenla,  iter,  caneUium;  Annal.,  xiv.,  55,  qui  me  non 
tanlum  pramta,  ted  eubila  expedire  docuuH,  concerning  facility  of 
speech.  2.  Then  in  the  same  sense  as  exponere:  examples  of  this 
meaning  art  furnished  by  Terence,  Virgil,  and  other  poets;  AnnaL, 
iv.,  1,  nunc  originem,  moret — expediam,  and  so  frequently.  3.  Tacitus 
alone  appears  to  have  used  it  absolutely  for  expedilionem  tueeipere  ; 
Hiit,  i.,  10,  nimia  voluptate*  cum  vaearel;  quotient  expedieral  mag- 
na mrtutet;  chap.  Ixxxviii.,  mtOtot-'tecum  expedire  juhet;  but  exacdy 
in  the  same  way,  dueere  is  used  for  dueere  exereUum,  not  only  by  Tac- 
itus, but  much  oftoner  by  Livy. 

0.  Extemutf  besides  its  common  tise,  in  which  it  simply  applies  to 
foreign  nations;  as,  Amnal.,  xi.,  16,  ire  externum  cut  imperium,  is  also  in 
Tacitus  synonymous  with  hettUit;  Hitt.,  iv.,  32,  ul  abtitlerel  beOa, 
neve  externa  armitfaltit  velaret;  iii.,  5,  ne  inter  diteordiat  (Romano- 
run)  externa  meUreittVT*  In  the  same  manner  divereut  is  used  by 
Taoltus  of  thing!  relating  to  enemies  and  opposittg  parties;  as,  AineuU^ 
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<St.,  30,  gtaiai  ffro  more  diterta  (the  hortile)  aeimg  Hui.,  iii.,  5,  m 
megore  ex  di9eno  mereede  (received  from  their  adveiwriot)  ju*fa§fu§ 
exmerent;  and  dkfemu  ig  geneFBlly  synonyiiioiu  with  itlienw,  abhor* 
rent  ab  aliqua  re:  AmmaL,  n,,  2,  dmenue  a  nu^orum  imelih$tus  vi.,  33, 
HverMa  induere  (egpocue  difierent  sides ;  but  thai  livj,  also,  speaks  of 
dm.1  ti  umeiioree, 

y.  Iir  THK  emAHMATxcAL  coHSTKVCTiov  OF  woBDf  Uio  Tefj  gnal 
Tariely  of  die  style  of  Tacitus  is  discovered. 

a.  The  siagiilar  and  ploral  nmnbers  are  inteiohaiiged:  mUee,  equee 
(used,  also,  of  those  who  are  of  eqaestrian  rank),  vdteroMiu,  legiotut" 
rvuy  and  mUiiet,  equUee,  Stc.,  and  more  often,  indeed,  than  in  former 
writers:  Annal.,  vi.,  35,  ewn  Fartkue  di§irakerei  tmrmae,  Sarmattt  - 
eoniii  gladiisque  nterent. ;  Hiei*,  in.,  59,  Samms  PeUgnueque  et  MartL 
The  pkmd,  used  for  ihe  sake  of  majesty,  is  often  joined  with  the  sin- 
gular: Annal*,  vr.,  11,  nt  peterem  ab  its,  quorum  m  mamiue  eura  nostra 
penerit,  &c.,  Agr.,  43,  nobie  nikU  comperti  adfirmare  audm* 

b.  Different  cases  are  joined  together :  Annal.,  ziL,  29,  iegionem^ 
pro  wipa  eomponeret,  subtidio  vieUe  et  terrorem  advereue  mdoret;  Hut.^ 
L,  53,  eorpore  ingena,  animi  immodieue  ;  Annal.,  xv.,  59,  nomen  miulieru 
Arria  Ocdla,  priori  marito  DomiUue  8ikte:  and  the  same  cases  with 
different  significations:  Oerm.,  35,  oeeidere  eoleni,  mm  diteipUna  et 
teoerUaU^  ted  impetu  etira;  Hiet,,  ii.,  22,  molaree  ingmfHpondere  aefrO' 
gore  pnwowuiit* 

c.  The  dative,  accusative,  genitive,  and  prepositions  are  nsed  in 
the  same  kind  of  constmction :  promptut  rei,  in  rem,  ad  rem;  inrum» 
pert  terram,  in  terram,  ad  terram  ;  AnnaL,  xiv.,  38,  ettjut  adnerta  praioi' 
tati  ipttMt,  protpera  ad  foriunam  rei  publiem  rrferebai,  onleis  joa  prefer 
taking  this  aS'  a  zeugma;  xii.,  55,  vim  euUoribut  el  oppidanit  ae  pie* 
rumque  in  mereatoref—audebanit  Annnfl.,  iv.,  1,  nd  cbUgent,  in  aliot 
eriminator;  xiii.,  21,  ulUanem  in  deUUoret  H  pramia  amacit  obtinuii. 
(See  below,  on  the  Brevity  of  the  Style  of  Tacitos,  iiL,  1.) 

d.  There  is  the  greatest  variety  in  the  mode  of  comparison.  1. 
The  usual  constructiou  quo-^tamio,  quanto—ianio,  teiie  magit  quam 
probe,  amdnu  quam  eontuUiut,  2.  The  positive,  or  other  words 
which  have  its  force,  is  used  for  the  comparative  in  almost  the  same 
manner  as  we  read  in  Agr.,  4,  vekemenUut  quam  emmte :  Annal,,  i.,  68, 
quanio  inopina,  tanto  majora  qfunduniur;  c*  74,  quaiUoque  ineautiut 
^erverat,  pemUmdia  patient  tulU  (compare  Ltsy,  L,  25,  Roman* — 
Horalium  aeeipiunt  eo  mc^ore  cum  gaudio,  quo  prope  metum  rm 
fueral);  iv.,  67,  quanto  intentut  olim — tanto  retolutnt.  Compare 
laoy,  xjd.,  48,  quantum  Oaiut-'tamtum  anziut.  3.  Tanto  is  trans. 
posed;  AmmoL,  i,  81,  tpedota  uofbio—quantoque  majore  libertatie 
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imagine  Ugehantur,  tanto  erupiura  ad  infentmu  tervitiim.  4.  TaiUm 
at  eo  IB  omitted:  Anntd.,  ii.,  5,  quanta  acriora^^udia  mOi^vM  U 
aversa  (see  No.  2)  patrui  volunta$,  eeUranda  victoria  intmOor;  Hiai., 
m,,^%,  quanta  quUelm9r,mii^Jidit9:  Oompted Ii*y, xxv., 38,  fiw 
audaeiu9  erat  (eonnHum)  magiM  flacebat,  5.  Pbtra  is  omttted :  AmnaL^ 
iii.,  5,  tanto  plura  decora  max  tribui  par  fuiue,  quanta  prima  fore  «^ 
raviseet,  6.  Eodem  actu  is  put  for  tanto;  Hist.,  i.,  12,  qui  in  dice 
quanta  potentiorl  eodem  actu  invieior  erat.  7.  Qnam  is  iwed  tloBo, 
meaning  mare  thaUf  magie  or  poHus  being  omitted:  Hiei.f  iii.,  60, 
prada  quam  perieulorum  eoeiue;  Annal.,  iv.,  61,  elarie  m^oribue 
quam  vetuetie.  Compare  Ztty,  vii.,  8,  muUipUx  quam  pro  *umey 
damnum  est.  8.  Also  the  more  unoommon  oongtmction,  AMnaL,  iii^ 
8,  quem  haud  Jratris  tnteritu  trueem,  quam^-Hequiortm  eibi  eperabat, 
put  for  non  tam-^quam,  or  iantntm  abeat  «<—«<. 

e.  Adjectives  and  genitire  cases  are  mixed  together:  Annal.,  fi.,  3, 
Armenia— inter  Partharvm  et  Romanae  opee  infida  :  xii.,  14,  e»  quit 
Izatee  Adiabeno,  mox  Aebame  Arabum  cum  exercitu  abeeedunt, 
'  f.  Verbs  are  variously  and,  indeed,  rather  uncommonly  construct- 
ed: fungi  officiie  and  offida,  potiri  fiagitU,  honoribue,  regiam  Xby 
archaism),  adipieei  aliquid  and  rerum,  dondnaiionie  (so  in  Tacitua 
alone) ;  prasidere  alicui  rei  and  (what  there  seems  to  be  no  esampla 
of  in  other  writers)  Medos,  Pannoniam :  jubere  alicui  Mbutum ;  Oer^ 
manot — non  juberi,  non  regit  Annal.,  xi.,  82,  jueeit  ui  Britannicus  ei 
Oetavi€t—per'gerentf  xiii.,  15,  Britannico  jueeit  exeurgeret ;  chap.  40, 
quibue  jueeerat  ut — reeietereni.  Compare  Terence,  Andria,  ii.,  5, 1,  me 
*UB*ii-^obiervarem;  Oicero  also,  Livy,  and  others  sometimes  join  this 
verb  with  the  dative.  So  with  many  verbs  is  joined  the  infinitive 
and  ut,  ne,  quod;  also,  the  preposition  ad  and  the  particle  ut  are  in« 
terchanged;  e.  g.y  Annal.,  ii.,  62,  haud  Uve  deeue  Drueue  quarioit  H- 
Udene  Germanoe  ad  dieeordiae,  utque  fraeto  jam  Maroboduo  ueque  m 
exitium  insieteretur.  The  historical  present  and  perfect  are  joined  to- 
gether: AnntU.t  ii.,  7,  Catant-^ubet ;  ipee^eex  Ugionee  eo  dUxit;  €• 
20.  8eio  7*uberoni  legato  iradit  equitem  campumque ;  pediium  adem 
ita  inttruxit  ut,  &«. ;  !.,  39,  perduei  ad  se  Planeum  imperat,  reeepUque 
in  tribunal. — **  There  are  those  who  ascribe  soch  things  to  negligence 
in  the  author.  But  he  seems  to  me  to  have  thus  adjusted  them  d^ 
•ignedly,  like  a  skillful  woikman,  so  as  to  distinguish  wisely  and  with 
a  polished  taste  'iMiat  words  should  flow  with  a  more  animated,  and 
what  with  a  more  tranquil  oonrM."— ^  WaUker  on  Me  Annale,  ii.,  7.) 
In  the  same  way  he  places  together  the  historical  present,  the  hia- 
torical  infinitive,  and  the  perfect :  Annal.,  iii.,  20,  Eodem  anno  Toe- 
farinae—bellum  in  Africa  renooat,  uagie  primum  populationibu* — 
ddn  vicoe  exeeindore,  irakere  graoee  pretdae,  pottrmno^^eekoriMf^ 
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M^numsm  dretmutdU;  zii,  51,  emt/wB  grmmim — Ulmwni ;  jMvf— 
nM  qiuiti  mierms  et  ffUcera  vibrmUur,  pr*r$  ut^  &c, ;  xr.,  27,  Hmmi  coi^ 
tiUo  terrorem  adjieere,  et  Megistaiuu  Arm§niP9    peUii  teiUnUt  ^bc 

g.  There  is  great  Tariety  in  the  syntax  of  particles  s  JauuU.,  i.,  2» 
ftr  atUa  mU  jmrneriptione  eadere;  u.,  70,  €a  Qerwumko  hmid  mnuM 
tni  qtaam  per  metMm  aeeepta;  AHnal.,  zi.,  32,  tU  jwm  r^^eriebaitir  in 
pti^Ueo  out  per  latebnu;  hr.,  51,  nom  aUie  in  amimeium,  attis  ad  for- 
midinem.  opportuma.'^OerM.f  20,  tor^mm  JUm  idem  mpnd  avuneulmm 
qui  ad  patrem  honor;  Anned.,  vL,  9^,  trieUa  in  bimos,  Imta  apud  d^ 
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sKTBan;  and  after  beghming  with  iome  one  finrm  of  speech,  he  passes 
abraptly,  and  without  regsrding  the  law  of  nnifiMmity,  to  another. 
Thus  Teiy  often  the  pissive  and  active  yeioes  are  mixed  up  together: 
AfmaLj  vi.,  44,  nikU  erntemm  qua  omiBigMag  UHeerdf  promti  Jirmmrenf^ 
tur;  iv.,  44,  Albim  tranaeenditf  longime  peneiraia  Oermania  quam  fifts* 
quam  priorum.  Compare  Livy^  udL,  6,  qum  Puniea  reUgUme  eermOa 
JUet  ab  HannibeUe  est,  atque  in  vimeuia  onmes  eonjeeii, — The  accnsa- 
tiye,  the  accosatiTe  with  the  infinitive,  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb 
and  particles,  are  mingled  together:  AnnaL,  xv.,  50,  dum  eedera 
prineipi*  et  finem  adeste  imperio,  deligendumque  qui'^aHceurreret  inter 
m^acimU;  Hiet.,  iv.,  4,  promHt  eententiam  ut  honorijieam  m  honum 
frindpem,  ita  faUa  aberant.  (Compare  Annal.f  iii.,  30,  fato  poien" 
Om — an  eatias  eapit.)  AnnaLf  iv.,  38,  quod  aUi  modettitnn,  multi, 
quia  dijffideretf  quidam  ut  degenerie  anind  interpretabantur.  Compere 
SaUnst's  Catiline,  10,  avarttia—euperbiam,  crudeUtatem,  deos  negUgere, 
omnia  venalia  habere  edoeuit. — The  participle,  gerand,  finite  tenses 
of  the  verb,  and  particles  are  placed  together:  Annal.,  i.,  62,  quod 
Tiberio  hand  probatum^  §en  euneta  Germamci  m  deUrin*  trahenH, 
rive—credebat;  iii.,  31,  abeentiam-^meditoHM,  stw  ut^-mpUret ;  xiiL, 
11,  oraOonibue,  quae  Seneea  tetti^ando  quam  honttta  praeiperet  vet 
jaetandi  ingenii'-imlgabat ;  c.  47,  eoeort  ingmiwn  ^  in  contrarium 
trahens  eaUidumque  et  timMkttorem  inierpretando.  He  passes  fi:om 
what  is  called  the  obliqne  nairation  to  the  direct  (as  Ltejr,  L,  13,  47, 
57) :  AnnaL,  iv.,  40,  ad  ea  Tiberime^-principum  difmeam  eue  eortem; 
faUeris  enim  Sejane,  &».;  Hist.,  iii.,  2,  ad  em  Antoniue  Primue—feeti^ 
nationem  ipeit  utilem,  **  Dum  tunc  Panmoniem  ae  Mmmem  aim  pemt" 
fere  hoetem;'  &c.  See,  also,  the  heads  Syllepsis  and  Zeugma,  in  the 
remarks  on  the  Brevi^  of  his  Style,  V. 

VII.  Iw  THK  posiTiov  o»  woKus,  Tscitus  ludulges  in  variety  above 
ether  writox^  following  chiefly  the  pcactice  of  his  own  age,  and  he 
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•fen  aoinetimet  inyerts  those  phraoes  which  other  writers  are  wont 
to  pretenre  constantly  in  a  oertain  order;  as,  Anmal,,  xL,  35,  eotuuU^ 
mmmtu:    (See  above,  m.,  e.) 

a.  Cognomens,  or  agnomens,  are  even  placed  bbpore  names ;  and 
in  the  same  way,  a  term  signifying  the  dignity  and  office  with  which 
any  one  is  endowed,  is  expressed  before  the  name  itself,  as  Agrippa 
Po$tMmui  and  Pottumut  Agrippa,  Af.  Anfutut  Lucanus  and  Lttcanu* 
Amueus,  Annius  PoUio  and  Pollio  Aamnu  (thus  Cicero,  also,  has  PolUo 
AHniut),  Antoniui  Primus  and  Primtu  AniomuM;  didator  Ctuar  and 
Cmsat  dictator  (as  in  Cicero,  rex  Peiotarus;  in  Livy,  rex  Pruntu)  ; 
imperator  Augtutua,  Augustus  imperator;  bat  when  this  dimity  was 
perpetual,  fiom  the  age  of  Jolios  Cssar  downward,  the  title  of  »fn- 
peraiar  (as  before,  in  general,  that  of  dictator)  used  to  be  placed  be- 
fore the  proper  name.  Compare  Suetonius  (  Cos.,  76),  honores  ninUos 
reeepU—pr€Bnomen  imperatoris.  So,  besides  the  common  arrangement, 
prmtor  AwtistiuSf  procurator  Marius,  augur  LerUulus  (as  in  Livy  we 
have  consul  jEmiliuSf  consul  Sulpicius).  Add  to  these,  tribunus  pUbis, 
and  plebei,  and  plebis  (jMfei)  tribunus. 

b.  Together  with  the  common  order  of  the  particles  we  find  an 
▲NASTKOPHX  of  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  after  the  manner  of 
the  poets,  which  is  admitted  also,  though  less  often,  by  other  writers, 
chiefly  of  the  Silver  Age:  Atnisiam  et  Lupiam  amnes  inter,  diajeetas 
inter  et  vix  pervias  arenas,  sedes  inter  Vestalium :  proEturam  intra 
etetiif  unum  intra  damnum;  and  thus  are  used  super,  extra,  ultra,  con^ 
tra,  penes,  propter,  juxta,  apud,  ad,  and  ab  :  AnnaL,  v.,  9,  vanescente 
quAMquAM  plebis  ira  (so  Cicero) ;  Annal,,  i.,  5,  acribus  NAHqua  cus- 
iodUs  domum-^epserat  (so  Livy  very  often) ;  Annal.,  u.,  15,  classem 
quxppE  (Cicero) ;  Hist.,  ii.,  17,  inritabat  quin  stiam  (Capitdinns) ; 
Dial.,  6,  illis  quiN  im mo  (in  other  writers  very  rare,  and  every  where 
having  the  first  place) ;  Annal.^  zi.,  30,  frueretur  immo  Us  (Plautus) ; 
Oerm.,  30,  durant  siquiDEM  coUes  (Pliny  the  elder). 

c.  With  the  remarlu  we  have  made  above  (VI.)  on  the  mixture  of 
constructions  may  be  compared  the  Synchysis,  which  Quintilian  caJQs 
a  mixture  of  words,  and  of  which  Livy  likewise  furnishes  not  a  few 
examples:  Annal.,  i.,  10,  Pompeianarum  gratiam  partium;  xii.,  65, 
sen  BrUamdeus  rerum  sea  Nero  potiretur;  xiv.,  2,  tradU  Cluvius 
ardors  retinendm  Agrippinam  potenHts  eo  usque  propectam,  ut,  &c. ; 
c.  iv.,  pluribus  sermonibus,  modo  famHiaritate  juvenUi  Nero  et  rursus 
rnddnstus-'tracto  m  langum  convidu,  prosequitur  abeufUem ;  iii.,  42,  »»- 
eonditam  muUitudinem,  adhuc  disjeeU,  that  is,  incbndilam  adhue.  Yon 
may  also  refer  Tmesis  to  this  head :  Annal.,  xiii.,  50,  acri  etiam  populi 
Romani  turn  Hbertate;  Dial.,  31,  neque  enim  dum  arte  et  sdentia,  &c., 
that  is,  nondum  enim;  Hist.,  i.,  20,  at  illis  vix  deeumss  super  portioned 
erant. 
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ON  THE  FORCE  AND  BREVITY  OF  THE  STYLE  OP 
TACITUS. 
All  agree,  withoat  my  heaitatioii,  that  the  peculiar  character  of 
Tacitoe'fl  style  is  seen  most  in  the  conciae  breyi^  of  his  language; 
and  thoM  who  have  looked  into  it  mote  clotely,  till  they  hare  OTen 
explored  all  the  inmoit  reoeaies  of  hia  aometiniea  afampt  dictioo,  pra> 
for  Tacitna  to  all  other  writers  for  this  rery  reason,  and  admire  the 
diYine  aspect  of  his  genius,  which,  the  nearer  they  approach  it,  and 
the  more  intently  they  hang  qpon  its  contemplatiDn,  so  much  the 
more  deeply  penetrates  the  minds  of  the  beholders.  Bnt  if  yon  ask 
whence  proceeds  and  what  means  that  tacitam  breri^,  and  where- 
fcre  it  is  that  yon  are  sometimes  moyed  by  it  in  the  inmost  corner  of 
yoor  heart,  seek  the  answer  from  actual  lUe,  both  that  of  Tacitus  and 
yoor  own.  Many  were  then  (as  now  they  are.  If  we  would  honest* 
ly  confess  it)  the  fiwlts,  the  vices,  the  crimes  of  men,  with  bat  rare 
examples  ot  sohstantial,  well-tried  virtue ;  great  were  envy  and  the 
ignorance  of  right;  many  were  the  mockeries  that  were  made  of  the 
i&irs  of  men,  and  the  empty  dissensions  of  the  popolace;  while  but 
very  few  then,  as  in  our  own  time  even  by  no  means  all,  were  seek« 
ing  better  and  higher  things.  And  as  it  by  no  means  becomes  as, 
who  are  blessed  with  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian 
fidtb,  to  moom  over  those  things  which  are  faulty  in  oar  own  age 
with  the  same  grief  as  that  with  which  we  behold  a  Roman,  who  ao- 
ooonted  nothing  to  be  loftier  and  grander  than  the  hereditary  glory 
and  m^esty  of  his  country,  mooming  over  the  common  corrnption  of 
all  things,  and  over  the  republic  fidling  headlong  to  rain ;  so  we  sure- 
ly can  not  blame  in  Tacitus  that  kind  of  bitter  pleasure,  and  that  i» 
dignant  sparing  of  words,  by  which,  that  he  might  not,  like  Sue- 
tonius, impose  too  heavy  a  burden  on  his  own  and  his  readers'  sense 
of  shame  by  narrating  every  thing  at  length  with  a  disgusting  loqua- 
city, he  has  generally  conveyed  a  deeper  meaning  than  his  worda 
express.* 

L  And,  first,  in  the  very  collocation  of  his  wobds  there  is  a  cer^ 
tain  ibrce  and  brevity :  nan  is  sometimes  separated  from  ita  verb  and 
placed  firat,  to  increaae  the  force  of  the  aentenoe ;  as,  Annal.,  vi.,  32, 

*  Tlie  moft  important  poMage  for  diflcorering  the  fbelinga  from  which  thii  pe- 
enfiaritj  of  the  style  of  Tacitoa  proceeded  is  that  in  die  GermanU  (33).  where^ 
with  as  deep  emotion  as  he  has  ever  shown,  he  says,  maneat  gtuuo  duntgue  gtmA' 
kM.  kjc.  Compfire.  a]so,  AnnoL,  iiL.  55,  at  the  end,  and  Agr^  2. 3 :  d^dmmM  jnip* 
futagrmdM  paHemtm  docMmeMumr-^ttdemlo  per  mguintvmtt  tt  loqueiM  audimdifm 
nwwmiu,  ftCv-^rngM  od  ^psM  aaet^  mtatia  unmmo9 per  tOmtkm  mhImm. 

2* 
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ted  non  Tibenu$  omUU  hmepia;  chap,  xxxviu.,  mm  emm  Ttheriumf 
fuamqttam  triennio  pott  eadem  Sijani-^temput,  preeet,  taiiat  m^ga- 
hmU;  Hiti.,  ii.,  70,  at  non  ViteUiut  Jlexit  oculot.  Frequently  a  word 
is  placed fint,  to  imply  tacitly  the  oooTene of  what  it  stated;  as»  An^ 
nal,,  iii.,  2,  mkerat  dvat  prmtoriat  eohortet  Ctttar,  bat  did  not  oogn6 
himself.  Not  unfrequently  some  particle  is  implied  in  the  word 
which  is  pnt  first;  as,  AnnaL,  ii.,  39,  vhtrt  (adfanc)  Agrippam;  chap. 
±lfPottremodatnegifiium  SaUuttio  (tandem  cortna  consiHi). 

II.  The  force  of  the  Ungoage  depends  often  on  simu  wokds. 

a.  On  FREQUEirrATivas,  which  are  repeatedly  used  by  Tacitns  (and 
fiallost):  some,  indeed,  he  alone  employs,  as  mfemtare,  redemtare; 
in  contemporary  anthors,  also,  and  the  writen  of  a  later  age,  we  find 
appdlUare,  adtuUare,  aiuiitmrt,  detpteiare,  tutptetare  (t. «.,  sospectom 
habere),  emtkare,  mantUare,  pr^ttentart.  But  it  nrast  bo  well  ob- 
served, that  it  is  not  always  the  force  of  the  langoage  which  depends 
on  these  words;  but  that  they  also  often  express  an  attempt,  and  that 
a  rain  one  (as  loqtn  emptart),  and  in  this  way,  also»  assist  the  brairily 
of  the  style. 

b.  On  sin^e  words  pot  absoltttklt  :  Hm^.,  iii.,  55,  Latimn  (t.  e., 
jus  Latii)  extemit  dilargiri;  Annal.,  ii.,  82,  taafo  (Tarpeio)  dtjeetut 
ett  (compare  iv.,  29,  robnr  et  ttixum  ami  parieidamm  pmnat  mmUariy, 
Agr.,  22,  nee-^nquam  per  aUot  getta  avidut  iniereepU,  that  is,  tiiroogll 
greediness  of  praise  and  glory.  Hiet.f  ▼.,  1,  oeewpare  prineipem  aikme 
^euum,  that  is,  iiot  yet  engaged  by  another,  whose  favor  does  not  yet 
incline -to  an^  one;  so  we  have  mulier  vacua,  Annal,,  xiii.,  44,  vacmmt 
adulter,  xi.,  12.  JffSW.,  i,  76,  ne  AquU^nia  quidem^^-diu  mantU,  tiiat 
is,  continued  faithfid.  Annal.,  ii.,  33,  exeettU  Fronto  (that  is,  went 
beyond,  or  digressed  firom,  the  subject  before  the  senate),  et  pottu- 
tavit,  &c.  (Compare  QuintiL,  iii.,  9,  4,  egrettio,  9el,  quod  utUaUut 
esse  eapit,  excettut.)  Dial.,  21,  mdeiur  nUki  inter  Meneniot-^etuduittt, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Silver  Age,  in  which  ttudert  is  used  abso* 
lutely  for  the  study  of  the  art  of  rhetoric. 

c.  On  the  msaniko  of  the  words  themselves ;  as  examples  of  which 
we  may  adduce  rimari,  introtpieere,  ditpicere,  gliteert  {adoUtoere, 
erescere,  augeri,  and  augere  with  a  passive  siguificatioa),  mtvut,  airom, 
ferox,  trux,  tmeuUniut,  grandit,  ingent,  enormit,  all  which  wocds  fat 
uses  oftener  than  other  vmters. 

III.  Bt  an  unusual  modk  of  using  number,  cases,  adjectives, 
MOODS,  >ND  PARTICLES,  the  laugUBge  is  rendered  more  effective  and 


a.  The  pluhal,  chiefly  of  those  nouns  which  are  ealled  abstraot^ 
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I  various  kinds  mad  modes  of  aotioii:  Anmal,,  i.,  74,  farmam 
site  mdUj  qmam  pottia  eeUbrem  mUerim  itmforwm  §t  tatdaeim  hammum 
feeenmU;   xiv.,  4»  fertmda9  fm^rwmHmm  iratumiiaa;    Oerm.,  S,  tpws 

ti  JunpitUt  mueio$.  » 

b.  There  is  a  pecoliar  tone  and  brsTity  in  the  nse  of  the  oannrs 
(eoBoeming  the  vouiWAnrm  pat  aibsofaitdij,  see  below,  under  bllipsMi 
b.  a.  dolor,  ira):  AmmoL,  xr,,  86, mom  lomgam  md  obtaUiam  ei  eumcim 
im  repmbHea  permde  immota  ae  protperaforf  (sm  refers  to  Neio,  whose 
great  idea  of  his  own  importance  is  pkun  from  aU  aeooonts) ;  xi.,  24^ 
tondiiar  noHri  Romulus;  n.,  54,  notiri  origo  (a  Boman  is  speaking). 
The  gemttre  pkiral  ezpresaes  cnstom  ;  AunoLf  ii^  1,  Pkraaiet — eunetm  . 
wenerantium  offida  ad  Auguatum  verUfut  (which  ara  wont  to  be  oflEeiw 
sd  by  those  who  reverence  Iheir  prince) ;  yL,  40,  tupplieia  doiium 
^ugU  (bj  which  citisens  are  wont  to  be  affected).  To  express  the 
dispositions  and  pecoiiarities  of  men,  the  genitive  is  nsed  more  fre* 
qaentiy  than  in  other  anthors,  and  in  a  still  more  vnnsoal  way  in  the 
phnal  nombers  Aftnai-r  ir.r  ^h  Tiberiut  eompooUuo  aUoi  el  ee/al 
ehielanlium  oerborum.  The  partitive  genitive  is  used  more  extens* 
ively  than  in.  other  writers,  and  its  nse  increases  the  force  and  per- 
ipicnity  of  the  narrative;  the  ssme  remark  applies  to  the  genitive 
joined  widi  pronoons.  AmnoL,  xii.,  17,  naotmrn  quatdam  eireumoenor4 
hofbari  prafeelo  eokortio  ei  pUrieque  eeuluHomnu  interfeelie;  chap. 
XviiL,  Rooutnorum  nemo  id  muetorikUie  mderot,  «<,  dec.  So  we  find 
id  temporie,  eolUudinie,  honori$f  Hiel.,  iv.,  23,  meque  muquam  id  mth 
lorum'  uty  Saa,  Jngene  rerum,  praeipuue  eireumioemiendi,  primus 
hmndit  pmnts,  (See  below,  where  GrBcisms  are  treated  of.)  The 
genitive,  wluch  is  called  objective,  is  joined  with  the  sabjective :  Hisl^^ 
m,f  10,  ut  prodiHonis  ira  miliium;  AnnoL,  xii.,  26,  BrOanniei  for» 
tmuB  mmror  (Cicero  eanum  admlatio  domimorum).  To  this  class  be* 
longs  that  very  diflkalt  passage,  Anmal.,  xv.,  61,  Uur  eHam  in  prineipis 
ktudes  repetilum  veneranHum;  by  those  who  reverenced  the  prince 
on  account  of  his  wife's  restoration;  compare  xi.,  23,  el  siudiis  dioersis 
opud  prineipem  certabaiur^adseveramlium,  non  adeo  agram  Raliam,  ut, 
dbc.  Compare,  Off  thb  Poetical  Complbzioii  or  thb  Sttlb  or 
Tacitus,  III.,  a.  The  genitive  of  the  passive  participle  in  endue, 
joined  with  the  same  case  of  the  substantive  (or  of  the  gerund  with 
the  case  which  belongs  to  the  verb),  the  word  coass  being  omitted, 
is  used  by  no  writer  oftener  than  by  Tacitus,  in  his  strong  desire  of 
brevity,  to  express  the  end  which  any  one  pnrsnes:  Annal.,  ii,  59, 
/&gyptum  proJieiseOur  eognoseendm  antiquitatis  ;  iv.,  2,  neque  senatorw 
ambitu  abslinObat  eUentes  sues  honoribus  aul  prooineiis  oman^.  Of 
the  same  kind  are  genitives  joined  with  snbstaatives:  Hitl-f  iii.,  40, 
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ageudi  tempora  eontutUmdo  eontmmmt;  cliap.  1.,  Sihaiimm  aoeoriem 
hello  et  du9  rtn/m  verbia  itremtem;  Amnal,,  i,,  58,  non  hie  miki  ffrmum 
ergapopulum  Romain$mJidei  «t  ecntUmtUe  (bc.  ottentandaD)  di€», 

e.  Veiy  rimflar  is  the  oie  of  the  datitb,  which  Tacitua  has  employ* 
ed  more  frequently  than  any  other  writer,  and  in  a  more  ▼tuied  man- 
ner, to  express  an  end  and  advantage,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  way 
that  in  this  mode  of  speahing,  also,  he  has  respect  to  brevity :  as  it  is 
commonly  said,  triumpir  rapubliem  ean$tUuend«Bf  dimdendu  agrU, 
eomiiia  regi  ereandOf  so  Annal.,  vi.,  37,  cum  iUe  eqttmm  plaeando  amtd 
adortuuset;  dnqp.  zHii.,  «M  daia  JUle§  reddauUe  dommaUtmi  ffenisae, 
adlenaiur  animum;  Hut.,  iiL,  20,  num — eetera  expugnandU  urbibue 
.  (utilia)  attuUuent;  AnnaL,  ziT.,  3,  addUwrum^—defuneUB  iewphtm  et 
•roe  et  cetera  oetentandm  pietaU  (compare  I.tvy,  xxx.,  6,  9ii«s  retOm^ 
guendo  igni  forent  portmniet);  Annal.,  ii.,  57,  amiei  aeeendendie  qfen- 
aiombus  eedlidi;  Annal.,  xiy.,  59,  repertus  est—nudue  exeteUando 
eorpori.  Annal.,  xii.,  46,  diem  loeumqve  fwden  aeeepU;  i.,  51,  f». 
ceuU  itineri  et  prtelio.  To  the  same  class  belong  obtentui,  ottentui,- 
inrieut,  derieui,  vgiU,  metui,  deepeetui,  potui,  vietui,  veelkm,  indmtui, 
meui,  venaitd  esee,  which  are  for  the  most  part  rare  in  odier  writen. 
For  the  rest,  see  below,  where  Gnecisms  ara  treated  of. 

d.  The  AccusATiTB  is  oilen  joined  with  verbs  which  exprass^mo- 
tion  without  a  prepontion,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the 
poets;  as  r^Mtm  aeeedere  (QJoero),  oppidum  inrumpere  {Omatkr,  Sal- 
Inst),  ineursare  Germaniam  (Livy),  invcldre  cos^a  (Cicero,  ro^ra 
adpolarey,  advolvi  genua  (Sallust),  ineidere  loeum,  ineidere  aUquem  (itf 
aliquem),  adventare  propinqua  Seteaeia,  Annal.,  vi.,  44 ;  prbpmqnare 
eampot  (Sallust),  eniti  aggerem  (Livy),  eeeendere  euggeetum  (Oiceto, 
Livy,  and  others),  evadere  angukiae  (Livy),  Oabi  pugnrnn,  egredi 
tentoria  (Sallust),  exire  lubricum  juventa.  This  remark  applies  to 
the  foUowing  psiisages,  which  depart  from  common  usage :  Hitt.,  iv., 
76,  Oermanoe—non  juberi,  non  regi;  i.,  16,  gewtibue,  qute  regnantut 
(Pliny  the  elder) ;  Annal.,  m^  39,  ie  proximwm  exereitum  prmeidebatf 
Oerm.,  43,  ffertieee  monHum-'ineederunt ;  Annal.,  xi.,  20,  nmgnia 
triumphi  indulgere,  i.  e.,  concedere ;  as  if  it  were  to  mdidge  any  one 
vdth  them,  and  so  to  yield  them  (Juvenal,  •«  indulges,  i.  e.,  permh. 
tore  alieui);  siimlarly  Tacitus  uses  propugnare,  potiH,  fungi,  veeti, 
du$erere,fremere  aliquam  rem;  but  he  likewise,  that  thus  he  might 
add  force  to  the  narrative,  has  somethnes  used  propositions  when 
the  common  language  employs  the  accusative:  ffiet.,  iv.,  48,  ea  de 
cade  quam  veneeime  expediam;  Oerm.,  34,  reeerenime  vieum  de  aetie 
deorum  eredere  qtiam  scire.  Concerning  the  abi^ativb  of  substantives 
put  absolutely,  see  bebw,  where  the  participle  is  treated  of. 

e.  Brevity  is  promoted  by  ▲d/xctivxs  which,  when  joined  to  sab- 
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mmuArmt  hftTe  di«  Ibree  of  gemtxweB,  or  of  other  oooitmotioiii,  chiefly 
hi  ezpreHing  those  thing*  which  belong  to  landi,  cities,  or  men : 
Annal.f  iii.,  43,  TremBfieut  tumuliui;  iv.,  20,  provineuUia  wforum 
erimima;  zv.,  23,  AeHaea  reUgio;  iv.,  3,  mmmeipalU  aduUer;  Hiti^ 
ir.,  15,  Caianm  (Oaii  impemtorii)  expediHatut ;  Amnal.,  L,  6,  «MPer> 
ealia  odia;  chap.  Tii.,  fucoriu*  ambitu*;  tenSis  mdopHo;  33,  wimUeini 
qgltmsUmeB;  it.,  2,  muaofiut  ambiius,  objectively,  as  chap,  hdi.,  tmni*- 
eipalii  9wMiios  am.,  51,  wutiu  kottUU;  ii.,  44,  vaeui  exteruo  meiui 
I>mU;  29,  huirionaiit  favvr.  No  one  has  oftener  nsed  this  manner 
of  speaking;  bot  manj  siniiUtf  examples  are  also  foand  in  the  older 
writers,  as  in  Cieero,  pro  Lege  ManiUa,  zii.,  Chiienee  ineomtnodMrn  ; 
C««.,  B.  C,  ii.,  32,  Corfimeiuie  ignornmias  Cie.  Fam.,  ii.,  17,  meiue 
Parikieus,  objectiyely. 

f.  The  ivrxHiTiyx  is  very  fineqaently  used  by  Tacitos  far  the  sake 
of  this  same  brevity  and  force.  The  infinitive,  which  is  caUed  hia- 
torical,  is  nsed  oftener  than  by  other  writers  (as  Livy  and  Sattost; 
sse,  Ov  TKB  Vakibtt,  &e.,  V.,  f.);  and  it  is  joined  also  with  parti- 
cles, and  not  only  with  demonstrative  particles,  as  is  the  custom  of 
odier  writen,  bat  even  with  copulatives :  Hiei.,  iii.,  10,  nH  cmdeeetf 
aediiio  ei  a  eonmeiie  ae  probrie  ad  tela  d  moiim  trannbaad  tn^id  eatmaa 
Flatriamo  jvhet.  Annal.,  zi.,  34,  jam  erai  ta  adepeeiu  MeeedlHnar-^cum 
wbttrtpere  aeeueaior,  dec.  Sometimes  it  includes  in  itself  velle  and 
poeae,  or  aolere  :  HUt.,  v.,  15,  CioUU  indare  forHaue,  Ceriaiie  cholere 
(sc.  volebat)  igfuymtmam^  Oerm.t  7,  tit  proximo  pignora,  undefemi' 
varum  uhUatue  audirif  unde  vagitue  infantium  (sc.  possunt).  Com- 
pare the  similar  use  of  the  indicative,  sabjonctive,  and  participle  be- 
low (h.  L).  '  By  no  writer  is  the  infinitive  oftener  joined  vrith  verbs, 
which  are  commaoly  constructed  with  the  particles  tif ,  ne,  qwminme, 
quod,  or  in  some  other  manner.  Thus  we  find  nsed  in  the  older 
writers  also,  but  less  fineqaently,  hortari,  impaiere,  prwcipere,  permit 
tere,  poetukire,  imperare,  monere,  maiwrare,  prohibere,  inetaref  enib^ 
eeere,  eonaemiire,  detiinare,  pergere,  as  Annal.,  zi.,  4  (Livy,  and  others), 
pergitque-^adderereoe  equUee  Ronumorum;  chap,  zzziv.,  inetabab--^ 
NaretMiue  aperire  ambagee,  A  similar  use  of  the  following  words  is 
adopted  by  the  poets :  euadere,  inenmbere,  mandare,  orare,  nrgert, 
ambiri,  aeemgi,  areere,  pereitiere,  dare,  adigere,  dome;  as  Hitt.,  iii., 
58,  nee  deerat  ipse  voUUf  voce,  laerimie  mieerieordiinn  eUcere  (bat  the 
common  construction  is,  Annal,,  ziv.,  39,  nee  defmi  PolyeUine  quammm 
^-ineederet),  Tacitos  alone  appears  ifaas  to  have  used  pereellere, 
perpettere,  amulari,  eeneere,  nuntiare,  denunHare,  eeribere  (i.  «>y  nontio, 
scripto  imperaFe),  impetrare,  inlicere,  inducere  (t.  e.,  permovere), 
eomponere,  pangere,  obeiaiere  {Germ,,  34,  obtiiiii  Oeeanue  (tv)  in  $e 
dmnlatque  in  HtreuUm  inqmri),  inlaerimare  {Amnal,,  it,  71),  inlaeti- 
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wubmmt  (ry)  qwmidam  Jhrmicm  mulUkti  frmUU  emiiiue.  See,  0« 
T»  PosTicAL  CoMrLBXioH,  Ac,  UL,  c,  y.  To  dw  vetiM  ite/rrm 
end  MtfKMfc,  Uie  infinitive  it  joined  in  the  plaee  of  n  genitive  or  of 
the  partiele  ^uod;  AhmoL,  n.,  27,  Libo  Drmtrnt  d^fmrtur  moiiri  r<« 
moma;  m.,  38,  neqm  minMS  £&««€laZem^-fii«HMHi#  papuUrimm  mi* 
$mrim  mmUoM  dture  (compare  below,  Ov  Gkjbciivs).  On  the  other 
hud,  ^mad  mad  ut  are  flometimes  employed  in  a  more  nnoaaal  man* 
ner  for  the  accaaative  with  the  infinitive:  efrditmm  qvod — voluitgetf 
fmbus  justerat  ui-^rensUretU,    See  above,  d.,  near  the  end. 

g.  The  iNDiCATivs  ia  often,  even  in  the  obUqua  ortUio,  joined  to 
the  particle  4mm;  aa  Amtial,,  ii.,  81,  Piao  oravU  uii  traditU  armig 
mtameret  in  ea$UUo,  ivm  Ctetar  a»  Syriam  penmUeret  eon§ulUur, 
Former  writers  have  teldom  apoken  thus;  and  lo,  in  general,  the  in- 
dicative ia  iband  more  frequently  in  Tacitua  than  in  other  hiatorical 
writem,  when  aentencea  are  inserted  in  the  obli^ua  omtio  aa  if  they 
proceeded  from  the  mind  of  the  writer  himself;  as,  HisL,  iv.,  16,  aa 
eum  eahorUf  cui  prmerat'^tumuUum  compreaiurum*  No  one,  more- 
over, haa  oftener  used  the  indicative  for  the  anbjunctive,  in  that  kind 
of  sentences  which  indicate  that  diat  which  is  implied  in  the  condi- 
tion had  almost  happened,  as  we  have  it  in  Livy,  who  not  unfre- 
qnently  speaks  thua:  iiu,  19,  mom  imm  Le/ms  —  armm  ttmtisseni-^ 
deUti  eraewf,  we  were  lost.  Grenerally  ni»,  more  rarely  ti,  joined 
with  the  pluperfect,  and  sometimes  with  the  imperfect,  begins  the 
condition,  and  the  idea  which  is  limited  by  it  oftener  precedes  thau 
follows  in  the  imperfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  sometimes  the  perfect: 
Annml.f  zi.,  10,  reeiperare  Artnemam  av^tait  ni  a  Vibio  Marto  •  co 
hibUfiM  fprei  ;  i.,  63,  trudebamturque  m  paludan — at  CaMar^^UgiomeM 
mttruxistei  i  Hid.,  i.,  16,  m  immenaum  imperii  corpus  stare^tiiu 
rector e  poseet,  dignue  eramy  a  quo  ret  publiea  imdperet.  JntuU,,  zi., 
37,  ni  cafdem  ejua-^^praperaviuei^'vertarat  pemieiee  in  aeeuuO^rem 
(thua  Gic«:o,  praclare  viceramut,  nid — Lepidus  recepistet  Antonium)^ 
Hid,,  i,  64,  prope  in  pralium  exarsert,  ni  Valens — admonviuet  (thua 
Uvy,  ii.,  10,  pane  iter  pane  koetibue  dedit,  ni  taiue  vir  fuietet),  In- 
atanoes  conformed  to  the  common  usage  of  the  language  are  less  fre- 
quent in  Tacitus. 

To  the  same  claas  belongs  the  Enauaox  or  thx  Ikpirtkct  fok 
%BE  FLUPsnrscT,  which  is  also  used  by  the  older  writers,  aa  AnnaL, 
sii.,  37,  si  etaiimdeditue  traderer  (traditus  essem,  fiiissem),  neque  mea 
fortunOf  neqne  tua  gloria  inelaruieeet.  Compare  Hiet.,  i.,  48,  Pieo 
(intorfiectus)  unum  et  trieeeimum  aetatie  awnwn  explebat.  In  the  usx 
or  TXHSxs  in  general  there  is  great  force.  The  historical  present  ia 
very  firequently  used  (take  as  an  example  of  all  the  rest,  Annal,,  i., 
21):  following  the  writers  of  the  former  age,  ehiefly  the  poets,  he 
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«BM  fhe  perfeet  witli  the  tatee  of  ih»  Grsek  aorift,  1.  To  expra« 
custom:  ^^-y  9,  ktmd  temper  erraitfaima;  alifuando  ei  degU.  2.  Li 
llio  place  of  the  plnperfect;  Hitt.j  i.,  53,  kmnejuvefnem  OtUb^^^gioid 
ff^poemii  ;  wtox^'^ut  peeidatortmjlagiian  juuU  (pnepotuemt,  janent 
dhn).  3.  The  infinitiTeprefeat  for  the  infinitive  fature:  AimaL,vLf 
34,  lAteiiu  F%99~-abir€  m  et  ettfare  %trh6-~ie»i0kahtr»  4.  The  perfect 
for  the  lafimtiYe  ibtnre ;  it.,  38,  non  emm  m  etsdem  prineipU  un» 
mtie  eogUaete  (he  would  not  have  tiioiight  of  it),  and  Oioerofoniisbei 
a  very  similar  example,  PhiL,  ii.,  3. 

fa.  The  stJBJUHCTiTB  has  not  wifreqneBtlsr  ft  pregnant  sense,  ia* 
solving  posse,  esOe,  opm$  etit  (compare  the  remarks  on  the  historical 
infinitive  and  the  participle).  We  find  examples  of  the  same  thing 
in  Cicero,  Livy,  and  othen :  Agr.,  17,  cum  Cerialie  pti^^m  aiUrime 
eueeeetoris  euram  fammmque  obmiMet  (obmi  potoisiet),  nuiinmH  qu^ 
qme  molem  Julius  FrotUmue;  Annul, fi,,  II,  Tiberioque  eUam  in  rebme 
quae  non  orculeret  (occnlere  veHet)  ebeeura  perbu;  Agr.,  23,  ear 
iraamdia  nSkU  eupererat;  eeeretum  tt  tSeniium  qu»  non  Hmeree  (noa 
erat  cansa  cor  timeres).  To  which  the  common  phrase  turn  eemeree, 
erederes,  approaches  very  neailj.  There  is  a  nmilar  hot  less  fimqnent 
use  of  the  indicative:  AnruU,,  iv.,  40,  H  dubttatione  Augueti  mowemur 
(nos  moveri  las  est),  quanto  uaHdiua  csf,  quod,  dec.;  ii,  34,  Lueku 
Pi$o—abire  ee  el  eedere  urhe  (cessmmm),  meturum  in  aUquo  abdUo  et 
longinqno  rwre  teeUAtUur;  thnui  euriam  rtUnquobat,  i,  s.,  in  eo  erat  at 
letinqueret.    Compare  Aiiaf.,  i.,  46,  miHUuv  oHum  redimebtmt. 

i.  The  PARTiciPLi  does  much  to  increase  force  of  langnage  and 
concise  brevity  of  style,  and  its  nse  is  more  varied  in  Tacitus  than  in 
other  writers. 

a.  The  perfect  participle  of  deponent  verbs  is  pat  indefinitively 
(AoptoTuc)  for  the  present  participle,  as  rmhUf  uerilus,  and  others  are 
even  in  the  ofdinafy  laagaage;  Hiet.,  ii.,  96,  m  hune  moduwi  eiuan 
Vilettius  apud  sttHfef  dieeeruU  prmtorianoe  nuper  exauetorutoe  ineeekh 
tns;  and,  also,  as  Livy  had  used  it  before,  for  tiie  fiitare  passive  paiw 
ticiple,  which  hatf  the  force  of  a  present  participle :  Annal*,  xvi.,  21, 
Nero  virlutem  ipeean  exeeindere  eoneupiok  inierfeeio  (iaterfideado) 
Thraeea  Pato»  The  present  participle  not  nnfinqnently  expresses  an 
attempt  (compare  the  remarks  on  the  snljaiietiva  and  historical  iih 
finitive) :  Hiet,,  ii.,  18,  reHnenU  dud  idu  inieniare.  It  is  used  for  the 
infinitive:  Annul,,  xiii.,  50,  euhloHe  portorOt  eequene  (thns  Cicero 
OSes  eoneequene,  bat  vrith  eeee  added)  nt  trUmtorum  ubeUUo  expoetu^ 
Iwretur.  Likewise  for  a  substantive :  AnndL,  iii.,  40,  dieeerebant  do 
'^nperbia  praeidenHum,  i,  e.,  preesidam.  Compare  Sen,,  Clem,,  19, 
wikil  magie  decorum  regenii  quam  clemenHa,  There  is  a  similar  brev* 
ify  {fipuxvX&yla)  in  the  nie  of  the  fotnre  participle  active :  Annul,,  vi. 
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S,  imeMwabaiwr  faeiU  tcier0ihirmi  exsiUmm  ddeda  Lubo  (quod  &cil« 
tolentonu  eawt):  lfM<.,ii.,  74,  eeterm-^iegiemes  tecuiMrts  §perahmMimr 
(spenbantur  fore  nt  aeqnerentnr).  The  perfect  pusire  participle  is 
used  for  tbe  finite  tenaee  of  the  verb :  Jbmal.,  fi.,  92,  nqriiMwt  et 
Tiberio,  i.  e.,  capiebat;  and  so  it  takes  the  place  of  a  rabatantiye  (as 
in  Plantos);  Autud.,  ir.,  3,  nepaU*  odtM  maram  eupHh  adferehamt. 
The  neater  of  die  future  paasire  participle  is  joined  with  the  verb 
habere^  after  the  manner  of  the  Silver  Age  (like  the  perfect  participle, 
oralum  te  habeo,  and  as  we  read  in  Cicero,  migm  immiam  haberg): 
dieendum,  retponda^nm,  wmbeiUhm  kabert, 

p.  Oftener,  and  still  more  boldlj  than  other  wiiters,  he  uses  the 
perfect  passive  participle  in  the  place  of  an  abstract  sabstantive, 
when  it  refers  even  to  inanimate  objects :  Amtal.,  i.,  8,  cum  oeeisus 
dictator  Cmtar — pulekerrimmm  faeimu  videretwr;  Annal.f  vi.,  27, 
genus  illi  decorum,  vivida  aeuectu^;  et  nou  perutieaa  proomeia  digiuh 
tionem  addiderat.  Compare  Ltoy,  xxvii.,  37,  Uberatae  religume  meuieg 
turbavit  ruriue  nuntiatum,  Frunnone  infantem  mOum  esse  quadrimo 


y.  Adjectives  ending  in  t/is  are  ezpresaed  by  perfect  passive  parti- 
ciples; in  the  same  waj  adjectives  which  indicate  a  certain  ease  and 
perpetuity  are  expressed  by  fatnre  active  participles,  and  others,  also, 
by  future  passive  participles :  Agr,,  18,  nikU  arduum  atrf  mvietmm 
credere  (so  Sallust) ;  Amtal,,  i.,  28,  noeiem  minacem  et  m  seelus  erup^ 
turam  fore  leumit ;  iv.,  38,  puleherrima  effigies  et  mausura  (lasting, 
enduring);  Dm/.,  22,^rmics  sane  paries  et  duraiurus;  Ann€U.,  ii.,  38 
(so  Livy,  the  poets,  and  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age),  quamms 
domus  HortensH  pudendam  ad  inopiam  delaberetur  (foBdam,  turpem ; 
but  it  is  easily  perceived  that  the  participle  is  more  forcible) ;  Hist^ 
iii.,  84,  pudenda  latebra  semet  oecuJtans. 

6.  Ablatives  which  are  called  absolute  are  used  in  an  unusual  way, 
and  generally  eUiptically ;  but  examples  of  the  same  thing  are  not 
wanting  in  the  older  writers.  The  most  uncommon  case  is  that  of 
the  future  active  participle  employed  in  this  way:  Ifti^.,  ii.,  32,  tn- 
rupturis  tarn  infutis  naOou^ms.  Very  often  the  participle  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb  (&»)  must  be  supplied,  as  it  were,  in  thought,  when  a 
substantive  is  found  (put  absolutely)  joined  with  an  a4jective  or  with 
a  pronoun:  Hist.,  iii.,  26,  ineipere  oppugnationem — arduum,  et  nuUo 
juxfa  subsidio  aneeps;  Annal,,  xi.,  23,  snfecisse  olim  indigenas  con- 
tangumeis  populis;  that  is,  when  yet  the  nations  of  Italy  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Romans;  Livy,  xxxvi.,  6,  labaute—diseipUna  et 
muUorum  eo  statu,  qui  diutumus  esse  nou  posset.  The  ellipsis  is 
harsher  when  the  adjective  or  substantive  is  used  alone  in  this  man- 
ner: '  Annal,,  i.,  6,  juxta  perieulosa  Jieta  seu  vera  promeret,  t.  «.,  cum 
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jvxta  pericoloRim  eaaet  (at  JAvy;  bo  dmbiOf  nteerio,  serme);  Anuai^ 
iv.,  5,  initio  ab  Syria  (in  other  pomges  we  read  initio— orto;  mm, 
Hi$t,,  iii,  44,  initio—a  prima  Adjutriee  legiane  orto) ;  iii.,  28,  ditdU  jura^ 
quis  p<Mee  et  prtneipe  nieremur;  i.,  59,  alOt  gentibu$  ignorantia  imperii 
JRomani  inexperta  este  tnpplieia.  Compare  Ctttar,  B,  C,  ii.,  23, 
Caaaris  navea  ejut  fuga  ae  reeeperunt.  Like  tkis  is  Uie  me  of  Uie  ab- 
lative of  snbstantiyea  in  the  place  of  an  adverb,  aa  in  tbe  older  writen, 
abo,  easu,  amsenaUf  nomine,  rmtione,  judieio  (aa  if  adkibiio  were  to  be 
added),  and  similar  words  are  foond:  Annal.,  i,  59,  non  enim  te pro* 
diiione — sed  paiam — hettum  traetare;  Dial.,  25,  eobim  inter  kae  ar- 
hUror  Brutum  non  malignitaie  nee  invidia,  aed  HmpHeUer  et  ingenue 
judicium  animi  eui  deteadeee;  Annal.,  xiv.,  5,  Aeerronia  itnprudentia 
(cum  hnpmdenter  ageret) — navalibus  ielit  conjiaiwr,  which  serve,  as 
it  were,  for  a  transition  to  that  use  of  the  ablatire  in  which,  oftener 
than  in  other  writers,  it  is  nsed  by  itself^  withoat  tbe  participle  which 
is  commonly  joined  with  it  {dmetne,  eommotne),  to  express  a  reason; 
Annal;  i.,  57,  jwenie  eoneeientia  etmetabaiw;  Hiei.,  i.,  63,  non  eb 
pradam  out  apoUandi  eupidine,  aed  furore  et  rabie;  AMnal.,  zii.,  10, 
non  ae  faederia  ignaroa,  nee  defeetione  a  famiUa  Araaddarum  ventre. 
The  perfi9ct  passive  participle  is  put  absolatolj,  the  sabstantive  being 
omitted  much  oftener  in  Tacitos  than  in  the  older  writers:  Annal,, 
1^  35,  atrielum  obtuUt  gladium  addito  aeutiorem  eaae.  Thus  adjeeto, 
eognitOf  inUHeeto,  compertOf  audito,  expioratOf  nuntiatOf  qwaito,  pen' 
aitato,  pradictOf  eredito,  diatineio,  repetito,  eertato,  diaeeptato,  eJt* 
apeetato,  interdieto,  are  found  in  this  writer,  and,  what  is  very  rare  in 
other  authors,  even  without  the  addition  of  any  vroids  to  hold  the 
place  of  the  object:  Annal.,  xv.,  14,  H  wiuUum  inmeem  dieceptaio, 
Monobasua — teatia — adkibetur* 

k.  The  sDPin,  which  no  writer  uses  more  frequently  than  Tacitus, 
is  used  both  in  the  accusative  and  ablative,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ; 
for  example,  «/f»m,  perditum,  raptum,  inluanm  ire,  oppugnatmn  «e- 
nire;  pudet  dictu  appears  to  be  used  by  Tadtas  alone.  Miaau,  ad- 
monitu  alieujua,  and  similar  phrases,  axe  not  without  example  in 
former  writers. 

1.  Great  power  lies  in  the  use  of  pupositiohs  when  they  ore  put^ 
according  to  a  rather  unfrequent  usage,  for  a  simple  case  (sometimes, 
but  not  so  often,  die  genitive  or  another  case  is  used,  contrary  to  the 
common  mode  of  speech,  in  place  of  a  preposition ;  as,  Hiai.,  i.,  46, 
ne  volgi  largiiione  (in  vulgus)  eeniurionum  animoa  averteret).  For 
example,  Anmd.,  xii.,  25,  adoptio  in  Domitium—featinatur;  xi.,  25, 
iaque  illijinia  tnadtia  erga  domvm  auamfuit  (in  things  relating  to  hia 
house) ;  Hiat.,  ii.,  56,  in  omnefcu  nefaaque  avidi  ant  ventdea  ;  AnnaL, 
Si,  24,  Silanua  in  napti  Augueti  adulter  f  xv.,  44,  ta  eriuUne  ineenm 
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e^tde  CMk0  igmari;  AimaL,  iL,  39,  fcnma  hamd  dimmUi  in  domimm 
€r&t{  Agr.,  12,  nee  alimd jnw  wobie  iiiiiiu*.  Oompare,  Oh  tbx  VAUBTr 
OP  TBS  Sttlb  oy  TACinrt,  V.,  c,  and  On  rum  Posticai.  Cokplxziok, 
Ac.,  IIL,  d.,  y. 

!▼.  Fraq[iiait]y,  in  m  covroanov  or  a  bbvtbvcs,  a  deeper  miibo 
lies  hid  when,  the  ftrm  of  ezpmMion  not  being  perfiBct  and  precise, 
and  fhe  ordinaiy  ooaneetHm  of  words  beiag  neglected,  the  feeling 
alone  wMi  wideh  the  sool  of  the  -writer  ia  mored,  and  the  thought 
which  he  has  oonoeiTed  in  hit  mind,  are  exproMcd  bj  a  straotore  of 
Ae  MBtence  whieh  it  cafled  paxovAVT.    There  are,  indeed,  each  paw- 
ages  in  the  writer*  of  the  fermer  age  also,  chiefly  in  Livy;  bat  not 
so  used  «■  to  Ibrm  an  essential  fiBatore  of  their  style.    Hi$i.f  iiL,  49, 
primus  Anionius  nequ€tqiiam  fori  itmoeentiapoel  Cremonam  (incensam) 
agebat;  Annal,,  iv.,  40,  peete  if  tarn  Linuun  etatuere,  nubendum  poet 
Drueum  (inc»rtBain),  an  in  penatibue  iedem  teUrandnm  habereii  Am- 
nai.,  i.,  39,  fne  legaiienie  (violatoni)  o^^ae  ^Mta«  Planet — eaeum-^ 
faennde  miaeratnr;  Agr.,  18,  qui  elaeeem,  qui  navie,  qui  mare  er- 
epeetabant;  that  is,  the  -violenoe  of  the  sea,  and  the  aid  to  be  gained 
from  thence;  Annal.,  ii.,  40,  offerant  peeuniam^  ^iem  aique  perieula 
poUieeantur ;  that  is,  to  diare  the  danger;  Hiet,,  ir.,  59,  eeteros,  ui 
quieque  fiagUiwm  naeaverat  (that  is,  had  exerted  himself  in  perpe- 
trating wickedness,  as  in  Cicero  we   have  navare  rempublieam) 
pramiie  attoUU,    The  prepositions  m  and  eid  are  often  used  to  form 
a  pregnant  sense:  Annai.f  i.,  55,  dietidere  keetem  in  Amdnium  ae 
Segeetem ;  that  is,  they  qaarreled  to  such  a  degree  that  some  went 
over  to  the  side  of  Arminias,  and  others  to  that  of  Segestes;  chap^ 
Ivii.,  uxor  ilmiMtt—- fi«^«e  uieia  in  laerimme  (that  is,  so  as  to  shed 
tears),  neque  9oee  eupplex;  iii.,  19,  eeierie  ad  dieendutn  ieetimondutn 
exterriiiet  that  is,  so  as  to  atter  their  testimony.     Compare  Livy,  ii., 
40,  Cevieianue    eon§te§'Hatue  ab  eede  eua  eum  ferrei  matri  obvia  com- 
piexum;  and  vii.,  42,  muliiiudinem  ad  anna  eenatematam  eeee. 

y .  Nearly  allied  to  these  examples  are  the  forms  of  speech  to  which 
the  Greek  grammarians  have  applied  the  terms  cvXkif^ig  and  ^evyfia, 
in  which  words  that  refer  to  different  kinds  of  things,  or  to  different 
penons,  are  joined  together,  and  included  in  one  uid  the  same  kind 
of  cottstmctioa.  Compare,  On  thb  Yambtt,  Ac.,  V«,  b.,  near  the 
end. 

a.  The  term  Stllxpsis  I  would  apply  chiefly  to  those  passages  in 
which  things  of  an  entirely  different  nature  are  mentioned  in  con- 
t  with  eaoh  other;  as,  denee  ira  et  diet  pennaneit;  quia  die- 
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iimutaHonem  nox  et  la»ewia  exemerai;  «5t  noeU  ae  imiitm  imtnimmi 
videt;  mixti  copiis  et  laHtia;  Oermania  a  8mmati»  Paeuque  mwhm 
metu  aut  monUbu$  9eparatur;  trtbuni  cmm  temm et mrmatontm  aJerm* 
volilabafU.  Ill  all  these  cftfles  tome  aflfeotioo  of  the  mind  is  lo  cm^ 
nected  with  things  not  pertaining  to  Ao  mind,  that,  on  aooooat  lof  thia 
Tery  di^rence  between  the  two  notiona^  yaa  would  e^wet  them  to 
be  differently  expressed,  either  by  the  nae  of  wovda  which  prapoily 
belong  to  each,  or,  at  least,  by  some  ranation  in  the  eoBstmetkm  of 
the  sentence.  To  tiiis  head  I  would  also  refer  dioae  passages  where 
Ae  preposition  sa,  joined  with  an  aoensative,  iaehidas  at  Iha  same  time 
the  ablntive  or  some  other  sense;  (Tsnu.,  46,  m  medimm  rtUmgwrnm^ 
I.  fr,  in  dabimn  Tocatmn  relinqoam  in  asedio;  Jbmal,,  ir.,  2$,  mdmrani 
$eni$omno$  ta  (orftcnvt,  t.  e.,  aderaat  et  imebant  (see  below,  Ov  ths 
Poetical  ConPLEZioir,  &».,  III.,  c,  y.):  and,  moraovar,  those  ia 
which  the  same  word  refsrs  to  different  things,  all  of  which  might  bo 
JGUied  with  it  according  to  the  nsage  of  the  laagoage;  as,  Hui.,  ui., 
41,  tU — GaUiat  ei  exereitut  et  OermanuB  gentee  nemumqme  heUum 
eieret.  Compare,  also,  Hiet.,  ii.,  56,  m  omnefiu  mfasqim  amdi;  that 
b,  greedy  of  all  things,  whether  it  were  r^t  or  wnmg  to  desaro 
fliem. 

b.  The  term  Zmvoma  i^iplies  to  Ihoae  cases  in  ^diich  a  ▼orb  tiiat 
oiily  snits  the  words  immediately  preceding  it,  and  not  also  thoao 
which  are  more  remote,  is  yet  made  to  embrace  the  latter  as  well  aa 
the  former  within  the  same  kind  of  constmctiop,  some  similar  verb 
bemg,  as  it  were,  implied  in  the  one  nsed :  AmmoI.,  li.,  SI,  turn  eom^ 
fUxma  eum  Tiberiue  pneseium  fferienlorum  (esse  iktetor)  et  meoiumem 
fore  grtOeOvTi  chap,  zziv.,  ut,  qMemadmodumnmirumJUmmquefratrie 
$t  nepotee  (interfecisset)  damumque  omnem  emdibue  eomplemteet,  iim, 
&c. ;  Oerm.,  2,  quoniam  qui  prinU  Rhemim  tran»gre$ei  at  mme  TungH 
(▼ocentar),  tunc  Oermani  weeati  tint;  chap.  xxxtI.,  ita  qm  eUm  boni 
xqmque  Cherutei  (vocabantar)  mmc  inertee  etc  etulH  voeaniurf  Aw 
noL,  i.,  58,  quia  Romanie  Oemumieque  idem  etmdueere  (patabam)  et 
pacem  quam  betlum  probabam  ;  ziii.,  56,  deeeee  nobie  (potest)  terra  m 
qua  innamus,  in  qua  moriamur  nam  potett;  Hiet;  i.,  8,  inrfaeundue  et 
pacts  artibue  (ezpertns),  belUe  utexperlue.  But  the  seagma  is  not  al- 
ways  in  the  Torb,  bat  somettraes,  also,  in  a  word  joined  to  it;  as,  At^ 
nal.j  ii.,  73,  et  ertmt  qui  {Oermaniei)  formamt  mtmtem,  genut  uorti§, 
ob  propinquitatem  etiam  loeonaky  in  quSbue  interUi,  magni  Mexandri 
(fomuB,  sBtati,  et)/a<tf  a 


VI.  The  figure  which  is  propeHy  called  Ellipsis  is  met  with  ex- 
teosiTely  in  Tacilns,  and  has  very  great  power  in  augmenting  the 
fanvity  and  coneiseDess  of  his  langoage.    In  the  plays  of  the  cona. 
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dsani,  also,  and  in  the  letters  of  Gioero,  iSm  form  of  expresakm  is  often 
met  with.    A  few  examples  of  each  case  of  it  will  suifice. 

a.  Nouns  are  omitted:  Papim  Poppaa  (lex),  Sulpicia  (gens), 
poatero  (die),  oetittgenUnmo  pott  Romam  eonditam  (anno),  ad  duod^ 
dmum  (lapidem),  itmreaUt  (littene),  Pirmeug  AiHem  arte  (portos), 
Apieata  Stjtmi  (oxor),  pretium,  ett  (opera).  Also,  Fronoums:  the 
■abstantiye  pronoon,  JamaL,  L,  35,  H  velUi  imperium,  pronUot  (se) 
oitej»te«ere:  the  demenstratiye  pronoun;  iv.,  60,  gnmnu  proiferoeem 
(eum  esse):  the  relative  pnmoon;  Annal,,  vi.,  7,  SeUu  QuadratuSf 
(cigns)  wrigimem  non  repperi  ;  chap,  xxxvi.,  quU  neque  bomi  inieUeetuM 
neque  maii  eura,  »ed  (qoi)  mereede  aluniur.  There  are  examples,  also, 
in  older  writers  of  the  omission  of  the  relative  in  those  phrases  which 
are  placed  in  apposition  with  the  principal  sentence,  either  to  afibrd 
an  explanatbn  or  to  express  the  intention :  AmuU.,  vi^  10,  L.  PUo 
pontifesBi  (quod)  rmrum  in  ta$Ua  elaHhtdinej  faio  oHU  ;  i.,  3,  Augutiut, 
tubsidia  dominatiaiU  (quss  essent)  CUtudium  MMreeUwm^Mareum 
Agrippam-^exhUU, 

b.  Verbs  are  omitted. 

a.  The  infinitive  of  the  Substahtivk  Yxrb  ;  and  in  sevoral  passages 
diis  constraction  is  sach  that  the  accnsative  or  nominative  appears 
to  be  simply  joined  with  the  verb  on  which  the  accnsative  with  the 
infinitive  depends:  Ui9t,,  ii.  S2,  mffieen  videbmUur  adpermu  VUeU 
Hum  part  eopiarum  et  dux  Mueiamut  et  Vetpatiani  nomen  ae  nihil 
arduumfoHs  (t6  nihil  ardnnm  esse);  Annal,,  i.,  73,  deorum  injuriat 
dU  eur4B.  But  even  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods  of  this  verb 
are  omitted  ofitener  than  in  former  writers ;  and  the  indicative  chiefly 
in  those  passages  which  express  the  more  vehement  emotions  of  the 
mind :  Annal,,  ii.,  82,  eU  Ronue,  pogtquam  Oemumiei  vaUludo  percro' 
bruit— dolor,  ira;  Hiat,,  ii.,  29,  ut  vero  d^ormit  ^  fient  et  prteter  gpem 
ineolumii  Valena  proeeuit,  gaudium,  miteratio,  favor;  iv.,  46,  ut  ven> 
hue  illue  diatrahi  eapere,  metus  per  omne$  et  praeipua  Oemumiei  militie 
formido.  AnnaL,  i.,  65,  cum — apud  Romanoe  invaUdi  ignet,  inters 
rupt€B  voeee  (essent),  atque  ipti  paseim  adjacerent  vaUo. 

(3,   POSSX,  FACERB,  AGERE)  VBRERI,  VENIRE,  IRE,  SE    CONFERRE  RTO 

omitted ;  as,  Annal.,  xiii.,  41,  Artaxaia—golo  aquata  euni,  quia  nee 
teneri  (poterant),  aine  valido  prteeidio—n^  id  nobie  virium  erat,  &c.; 
Agr.,  19,  nihil  per  libertoa  aervoeque  puUietB  rei  (actum);  Annal,,  i., 
47,  quoa  igitur  anteferret  f  ae  (verendum)  ne  poHpoaiti  contumelia 
ineenderentur ;  xiv.,  8,  anxia  Agrippina  quod  nemo  afUo  (veniret)  ae 
ne  Agcrinua  qtadem  (rediret). 

y.  Very  often  tkbbb  of  sense  and  speech  are  omitted;  as,  Agr., 
33,  exeepere  orationem—alaerea  ;  jafnque  agndna  et  armorum  fulgorea 
audentiatimi  e^uaque  proeurau  (oonspiciebantor) ;  AnnaL,  i.,  7,  vu^ 
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tmqme  eompo%U9,  m  UM  (▼iderentor)  eseMm  ^tmw^  mm  indioru 
^mordioy  iaerimaa,  gamdium  wutetb^uU  ;  ehftp.  zzzL,  ««•  wmm  hme 
(jiietbmty'-td  mmlia  tediiiomit  ora  woeesfm. 

G.  Faeticlxs  are  omitted  bj  no  other  writer  more  fiwqneiitly: 
JmnoL,  zir.,  8,  retpieii  Ameehtm  (a)  trierardM  comiipiwm;  vL,  19, 
w  JhUs  fidi  (in)  itleimenda  Oermmdei  wmie;  L,  12,  (ex)  wAn  offem- 
wiomem  eonjeetaverat ;  xir.,  40,  tabmUu  (com)  tit  ^hm  flwawnnrt  et  mUu 
winnu  Mmifibnt  ebngnat;  Agr.,  35,  ne  mmul  imJroiUem,  mwnil  ef  (in) 
imierm  tmorum  frngnarttmr;  Ammal.,  vL,  30,  (incertam  ettt)faio  potei^ 
iim  raro  sempiUmm,  an  (qam)  aatku  eapU,  &c.  So  qucd,  emm  (fol- 
lowed hf  turn),  Ueetf  magis,  Umimm,  UnUo,  e»,  poimu,  aUi,  hime, 
primuMf  modo,  aHquandOf  mi,  iia,  temoi,  9td  are  omitted  in  many 
plaoee.  Whole  tenteneea  are  omitted  before  the  particles  nam  and 
mim  (jut  as  in  die  Greek  writers  yap  is  nsed  in  the  same  way) : 
AnmmLf  xir.,  44,  of  ^Mdoai  cMMfet  peribuni !  (and  no  wonder;  neo 
miram)  nam  et  exfiuo  exetxUa  tHam  atrtntd  wortmnitmr  !  cliap.  xir^ 
funa  ef  ejiu  fiagUmm  ed  qui,  &e.  To  the  same  head  belongs  the 
figors  AsTanxTON,  so  much  used  by  Tacitns:  Hiti.,  i.,  3,/«t«ronn» 
pnemgia,  Uda,  iritiia,  ambigna,  wundfetia;  chap.  IxxiiL,  canmdari 
matrimomo  mbnisa,  ^  apud  OaXbawi,  Oikonem,  VUeUktm  t»/«Mi; 
Annal.,  iii.,  26,  vetusii$simi  sM^'telitcm— mm  probro,  §eelere  eoque  tine 
pmiuh'-agaani ;  Hiti.,  ir.,  75,  earn,  qui  aitulerat,  ip§as  epidoUu  ad 

VII.  To  this  law  of  brerity  some  fonns  of  expressiuu  appear  to  be 
opposed,  which,  however,  in  reality,  increase  the  force  and  liTelinesa 
of  the  narration. 

a.  The  figure  which  is  called  by  Qirintilian  Avabiplosis,  or  adjee- 
tion;  that  is,  the  repetition  or  eren  more  fiwqnent  reitemtion  of  the 
same  word  (chiefly  of  particles)  with  a  certain  force.  Thisisgener- 
aOy  so  managed  that  the  repetition  answers  the  purpose  of  an  omitted 
oopalatire  conjonction,  only  that  it  has  greater  power:  Anmal.,  i.,  7, 
snZet  m  fontm,  milet  m  emriam  cowdtabaimr ;  Hid.,  i,  50,  mantitte 
Cato  Julio  f  Moamw  detart  Augusio  meiare  imperium  ;  ArnnaLf  iL 
82,  tUaim  eredita,  Haiim  mtigata  $nnt;  Dial,,  40,  apud  quo$  omnia 
popuhtgf  omnia  imperili,  omnia  (ut  tie  dixenm)  ommet  poieraut ;  notira 
quoque  etoUat,  donee  erravitf  donee  te-^^onfeeii,  donee  nulla  fait  in 
foro  paXf  nulla -^eoneordia,  nulla'^moderatiOf  nulla '•^reverenUa, 
nellnf-molut,  tulii.  Sec.  This  passage  is  a  clear  proof  diat  it  waa 
chiefly  as  an  orator  tliat  Tacitos  nsed  this  mode  of  expression,  aa 
there  are  Tory  many  examples  of  it  in  Oicero  and  Qointilian,  bnt  few 
m  tibe  historical  writers,  if  yon  except  Livy,  who  affects  the  style  of 
anotntor. 


b.  Woids  wUdi  m  oommpiily  odSiBd  sTiNMrTifOM,  bat  whid^  is 
trath,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  one  augmeota,  ejqdains,  and  am- 
plifiM  with  a  new  aenab  die  ■gnifinatkm  of  the  other.  Generally, 
■abatantiTea,  of  which  Tacitoa  ia  vecy  fond,  are  constnicted  in  this 
manner:  seiUio  €t  tmrbm, /"kf*^  ^  ekniimdo,  Mor  ti  ira,  odmwi  tt  ta- 
mdia,  modeatim  el  fudor,  tmrngma  €t  e^im,  virtt  0t  robmr,  YeUrea  st 
aoMf,  amtiqui  «c  wdtm,  do  not  ao  mnch  b^ong  to  this  bead,  aa  they 
do  notezpreaa  the  Mone  things.  Of  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  verbs  so 
oaed,  Uie  number  is  leas.  The  fidlowing  are  ezanplea:  taccriww  ei 
mmhigMumf  immufimm  JiammqM*,  imMde  sC  sedM^mf  ttm§r§  mc  JofiMUaf 

€.  The  figure  called  in  Greek  ly  6w  Awiv  (Hendiadys),  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  wett-%nown  passage,  paUrU  libttwmg  af 
mm.  Bat  the  examples  of  this  figure  which  are  fooad  in  Tacitoa 
(and  they  are  very  many)  prove  that  there  ia  a  greater  power  in  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  constnicted  after  this  manner,  than  in  the 
nsoal  form  of  speech :  Agr.,  16,  nee  uUmm  in  har^mrie  emvilim  gemte 
emUU  ira  H  victoria  (this  has  greater  force  than  ira  mderie;  it  ia 
anger  and  the  license  of  victoiy,  rather  than  of  the  conqaerera); 
Oerm.,  33,  tuper  eezaginia  tmlith-^obleetaiioni  oeuUsque  eeeiderwU  (not 
•imply  obleetationi  ocviorwi^  bat  for  oar  entertamment  and  the  meie 
pleasore  of  the  spectacle).  The  copulative  conjunction  often  serves 
for  an  explanation :  Annal.,  i.,  40,  kieeiAat  muUebre  ti  miaerMk 
agmen  (not  miterabUe  muiierum  agmen,  but  a  troop  consisting  of 
women,  and  for  that  reason  chiefly  miserable). 

d.  As  to  the  examples  of  Flkokasm,  they  proceeded  less  fixmi.  the 
genius  of  Tacitus  than  Scam  the  common  usage  of  the  Latin  Ungoago, 
nor  do  they  detract  in  any  measare  fix»m  the  brevity  of  the  discourse ; 
aince  none  of  the  old  writers  has  given  offimce  by  thus,  as  it  weroi 
•xprassing  things  abandantly.  Bot  there  are  also  many  among  these 
passages  of  sach  a  kind  that  the  one  word  adds  something  to  the 
meaning  of  the  other.  Thus,  mare  Oceanum  u  spoken  of  just  aa 
^kenue  anmit ;  eerpue  in  all  writers  (contrary  to  the  usage  of  our 
language)  is  used  pleonastically  in  such  passages,  eorpotie  mordws, 
wrpemm  fterheru,  libera  corpora  (liberi  hominea) :  anU  pramdere,  anH 
pradieere  are  also  used  in  the  older  writers;  ipee  eoUu,  Germ.,  38» 
and  Dial.,  5,  and  eolme  et  uuae,  DiaL,  34,  are  exphuned  by  referring 
to  the  Greek  o^rdf  A<^or,  and  also  to  that  passage  of  Gioero,  Ferr.,  i, 
ft  (fiisd  ipeie  eoUe  eatie  eeeet)* 
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ON  THB  rOSTIOAL  COMPLEXION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF 
TACITUS. 

That  thero  wm  among  the  Greeks  in  tha  most  aaciaat  tinm  a 
graat  TOBmnbltncw  between  the  peels  and  the  hUtoriGal  wriien,  it 
•offidenlly  pivred  by  that  well-known  oompariMB  in  whieh  we  u% 
wtmt  to  tpe^  of  HoBBer,  the  father  of  epio  poetrjr,  a»  an  author  re* 
■embluig  HerodoCae,  ii^iile  we  call  the  latter  the  Homer  of  hiitDiy. 
Among  the  Bomana  the  i^an  of  compoting  faialorjr  was  differant ;  for, 
having  at  fint  attended  onlj  to  the  registering  of  iwsir,  and  having 
duiB  been  aoenstomed  to  set  more  ^oe  on  the  fiMli  themselTes»  than 
ttB  the  expression  of  the  feelings  which  move  the  mii»d  in  narrating 
and  judging  of  die  several  evetltl^  wheli  afterward  they  were  led  on, 
•hielly  by  ^  example  of  die  Greeks,  to  aspiie  to  more  peifect  skill 
In  dier  art  of  writing  histoiy  also,  they  then  sooght  more  after  the 
emaments  of  ihetoric  than  of  poetiy.  And  thus,  indeed,  yon  wonld 
jqstly  mention  Titm  Livins  as  the  most  perfect  model  among  all  the 
Boman  historians,  and  as  the  author  who  chiefly  establishes  the 
ability  of  the  Bomans  for  that  species  of  oompositien,  and,  above  all, 
as  for  excelling  those  writers  who,  like  Lnoao,  Silio%  and  otheiSy 
by  doing  Utile  more  than  narrating  events  in  stiff  language,  lessened 
the  gravity  of  ofne  vene  and  fanrt  the  dignity  of  history,  while  they 
in  vain  affected  poetical  kngaage  in  order  to  ornament  their  records 
of  bare  focti.  T\icitas  akme,  among  all  these  writers,  is  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  those  Greeks;  becanse  he  songht  not  poetiGal  om»> 
ments  from  widiont,  bat  was  strong  in  the  power  of  his  own  genios^ 
and  in  the  innate  poetical  sablimity  of  his  mind.  And  as  Herodotos 
presents  to  ns  the  likeness  of  the  epic,  so  does  oar  anthor  chiefly  that 
of  the  lyric  and  dramatic  mnse,  by  arranging  every  event  he  records 
after  the  mannec  of  a  tragic  poet,  and  in  all  things  exprewing  the  im- 
polses  of  his  own  mind,  nay,  even  the  inmost  feelingft  of  his  sooL 
When,  as  we  read  his  annals  and  lusteries,  we  see  the  efibrts  made 
by  men  wcfrtfay  of  a  better  age  against  the  cmelty  of  princes  and  fhe 
common  corraption  of  manners  falling  fraitfess  to  the  gnrond,  bat  yet 
perceive,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  can  be  good  and  brave  men  even 
nnder  evil  ralers ;  when  we  behold  fortune,  fote,  nay,  the  gods  them- 
■elves,  mUng  in  a  wopierfiil  and  ever  inscmtaUe  manner  the  diven 
chances  of  haman  events;  as  we  contemplate  in  his  books  of  annals 
die  fotal  extinction  of  the  Joliaa  rice,  and  in  his  histories  the  mighty 
eflbrta  to  establish  anew  an  em^re  already  desolate  and  foiling;  do 
we  not  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  reading  some  tragic  composition,  such 
•I  those  of  iEsehyfais,  Sophocles,  EnripidesT  is  not  the  monnifol 
hnage  of  a  Niobe  preseBtsd  before  our  eyes?  are  not  car  ioals  per- 
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Tided  with  a  kmd  of  honor  u  at  the  light  of  a  Laoooon  attemptiiig 
in  vain  to  buzst  the  frightfbl  knota  of  aerpentaf  Sorely  it  is  a  deaign 
worthj  of  the  dignity  ^f  the  Boman  Empire,  to  expend  all  the  re- 
aoorces  of  ao  profonnd  a  akill  in  aetting  forth  what  waa  the  &te  and 
what  the  chances  of  erenti,  thnmgh  which  the  power  of  a  "  people, 
now  for  a  long  time  moat  mighty,  deatroyed  itself;"  what  were  the ' 
vices  both  of  citizens  and  raleri,  which  provoked  the  yengeanee  and 
poniahment  of  the  immortal  gods,  so  that  that  mighty  ixLperial  stmc- 
tnre  began  to  fall  to  ndn.  Behold  a  second  Soipio,  not  sitting  among 
die  rains  of  prood  Oarthage  when  she  had  joat  folfiUed  her  deatiny, 
bat  on  the  aoil  of  Some  heraelf,  even  now  ainking  to  deatnietion,  and 
prophesying  with  gushing  tears  the  ruin  of  hia  country  I  See  him 
meditating,  not  with  a  frctitioas  and  fiv-fetched  effort,  bat  under 
aapects  which  to  aoch  a  mind  preaent  themselTes  spontaneously,  apoa 
the  image  of  his  country,  before  so  excellent  and  ao  perfect  in  aH  ita 
parts,  now  distorted  and  mined !  And  we  see  that  he  practiced  no 
less  art  than  Sophocles  used  in  hit  divine  tragediea,  in  arranging 
eveiy  several  part,  and  assigning  its  own  place  to  each.  After  pre- 
fixing, both  to  the  lustories  and  to  the  hooka  of  annals,  a  prologae,  in 
which  not  only  the  argument  of  the  whole  wo^  bnt  its  entii<e  plan 
and  character,  are  briefly  shadowed  forth,  he  then  leada  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  now  with  a  qnickened,  and  now  with  a  slackened  and 
restrained  pace,  through  all  the  stages  of  the  action,  which  are  meted 
out  in  a  manner  fit  and  suitable  to  the  things  themselves  and  to  the 
laws  of  art ;  and  he  so  depicts  the  natures  and  characters  of  men,  and 
of  the  actions  performed  by  them;  he  ao  portrays  reel  life,  even  in 
its  most  varied  and  troubled  forma— whether  he  writea  of  battles  and 
the  storming  of  cities,  or  whether  of  things  done  in  the  palaces  of 
princes,  and  the  houses  of  private  men— that  all  these  things  we  seem 
to  behold  with  our  own  eyes,  and  to  be  present  at  them  onraelvea. 
But  these  are  matters  of  such  a  kind  that  their  nature  can  be  less  easily 
described  than  conceived  in  the  mind  itself  We  shall  proceed  to 
iUnstrate,  by  examples,  those  points  alone  which  belong  to  the  poetical 
form  of  the  language  itself. 

I.  Among  these  examples,  the  coliocatior  or  ths  wonns  theni> 
selves  first  claims  oar  attention.  For,  in  some  passages  in  Tacitns, 
either  whole  or  half  verses  are  foand:  Annal.,  i,  1,  Utiem  Rommm  a 
prinHjfio  regn  habmere ;  xv.,  73,  dtmec  eontenau  patrum  delertihu  at, 
ne;  Oerm.t  18,  beUorum  eanu  putet,  t^iw  tneipientU;  chap.  ^c*yt«t, 
prteediunt;  nee  major  apud  Cattos  peditttm  Unu;  chap,  xxxiz.,  mm- 
gtiriit  paintm  ei  pritea  formidime  Moeram.  Bat  Cicero  haa  already 
observed  that  venes  often  fell,  also,  from  the  pena  of  writers  through 
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cKteleuaemf  of  wliuoh  thero  ara  ezim^les  in  lirj  and  many  other 
aathora:  Liyy,  moreoyer,  as  well  as  Tacitus,  begins  the  prefikse  to 
his  books  of  histories  with  an  hezametrical  ezoidinm.  And,  indeed, 
this  circonutanoe,  especially  when  two  principal  writeza  agree  in  it^ 
I  can  not  believe  to  have  &Uen  out  at  a  yentore ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Tacitns  especially,  to  whose  language  gmyity  (aefuf6v)  is  said  pecoU 
kurly  to  belong,  I  shonld  Bi;^pose,  not,  indeed,  that  he  took  pains  to 
frame  a  vene  in  the  yery  outset  of  his  work,  bat  that  he  retained 
QDfi  which  had  spoataneoosly  offered  itself  to  his  mind. 

II.  Sivai^  Wojtns  are  used  poetically. 

a.  Words  in  themselves  poetical*  and  belonging  to  a  fixmer  age: 
ietoiaiust  tbumtu,  ezipe$,  fcUiseere,  grcmd^vus,  menarct  prmsagtu, 
Hcundan,  Sec  And  of  a  later  age:  adcursut  (us),  iutindtf  (us), 
konoru*.  Simple  verbs  vsed  for  compoands :  a^perare,  eeUrare,  eirtf 
JUre  (aliqmd),  grave$eere,  jvtus,  propmquaret  radert,  tolari,  weaeertt 
Umnere,  of  a  later  Agi^flammare. 

b.  Woids  poetical  in  their  signification  (chi^y  those  so  osed  by 
metonyme) :  euro  de  libro,  demisius  "b  originem  tnibfdxm,Jide$,JUhifeia 
applied  to  a  man  who  inspires  confidence  ^Hist.,  ii.,  4,  5.  TUu$ — in- 
g€n*  rerumJidMcia  acccstU  et  pradpua  coneordia  ^fides  TUu$)f  fiagi^ 
tUtm  ss  efflagitatio,  puerperium  ss  partus,  dnifter  a^  malns^  tpeeies  as 
acies  oculorom),*  tritte  used  as  a  substantive ;  in  the  poets  of  the 
later  age,:  tmnus  »  proventus  anni,  tratmgen  » transfigere,  transmit" 
Ure  ss  tnaaix^  silentio.  Abst&act  tsrxs  are  used  for  concrete 
much  oftener  than  in  other  prose  writers:  auxilia,  tdgiUa,  militia 
(sBinilites,  Hitl;  iii.,  18,  quc$  nUliiia  legumariU — ^tquabant:  com- 
pare PltA.,  Hitt,  Nat,,  iv.,  27,  Olettaria  a  suceino  mUitim^hy  the 
Boldiers,  militibos  nosbnA-'-'appeUata,  abarbari$  Austraria),  delectu$  (in 
eimUUet  remiUere,  Hia.,  iv.,  71),  nuUrimonia,  eonjugium,  necettitw 
dines,  tuLJniUUet,  amidiuB,  domnatian€$,  nolnlitatet,  rmigium,  dimUelm 
mrvUium,  exnUtmiHitt,,  i.,  2,  plenum  extiUie  mare),  antiquitat,  coi^ 
uUUUitmee,  marf,  ingmia  (pavida,  eervUia)*  Substahtivis  arc  fvt 
roR  An/ncTitxs,  epeetaior  populve,  domne  regnatrix,  eomptar  animus, 
victor  e^sereUue,  heUator  eqwie  (according  to  the  Greek  form  of  ez- 
pr^s^ion).  AP-ncTirxs  wre  also  used  in  the  place  of  sabttantives, 
leeJUI.,  b. 

*4i»nal,  zL,  31,  «iw  upemt  m  (tempeatatem;  bat  Tacitus  appears  to  hare 
written  <a  designedly  to  express  a  less  conspieaoos  object;  anything  of  OieUnd) 
tfmts  (ejus).  Comptfe  lAoff,  aaxvIL,  94,  spettmenhm  etgremUt  mmJIs.  Bo  LverO^ 
U^i^9pmriem9iavertimMt,vidQStmeri  VUntv^  i»n  4,  s»  t«tf*>  ifOervaVh  ntttm 
4pscto  poteet  id  tenvrndoerUrt,  and  in  other  places. 
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III.  Poetical  Structure  of  the  Words:  Gr^cishs*  (some 
words  have  also  a  Greek  form:  Dial,,  31,  gratntnatiee,  munee,  et 
gmmdHee,  But  Tacitus  has  never  followed  the  practice  of  his  age^ 
in  mixing  words  belonging  to  the  Oreek  tongue  with  Latin  words). 

a.  Iv  THE.  USE  or  TBB  Oases.  Concerning  the  ellipsis  in  the  nse 
of  the  Genitive,  see,  On  the  Bretitt,  &c.,  YI.,  a. :  Apieata  8e;€pU 
(uxor),  as  the  Greeks  say  'AXi^avdpof  6  ^t2,tinrov ;  Ptrttetu  AUiea 
ortt  (portos);  as,  eff  t^v  ♦tA/mrow,  sc.  Afupov.  Annal.,  xv.,  14,  ttdje- 
ciste  deo»  (digwum  AneuMarum)  vt  nmul,  &sc.,  &Siov  top  'Afxr,  Com- 
pare Cie.,  Balb;  2,  mihi  quidem  digmum  m  vidHur.  Concerning  the 
peculiar  nse  of  the  partitive  genitive  {ol  ^povifiot,  rOv  av^pwruv),  see. 
Or  the  Brbvitt,  &c.,  III.,  b.  The  genitive  is  nowhere  found  more 
frequently  than  in  Taeitns  joined  to  relative  adjectives  and  partici- 
ples (as  diraxf  &l^vuv  valdtnf),  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ac* 
.  OU8ATIVE,  where  it  is  used  to  apply  or  restrict  the  discourse  to  any 
object  (irddac  imvc,  vdvra  eidaifiovHv,  ret  ^  aXXa),  A  few  examples 
will  suffice :  ingent  aninU,  divenug  aiUmi,  falleus  amieiiuB,  vettu  operis 
9C  laborit,  inorum  non  tpemendus,  praeipuus  eireumveniendi,  primut 
iuenda  peefue,  tmxitu  poteniittf  virhdwn  ^terilUf  intolens  obtequU,  mant- 
festut  ddietif  ferox  lingwB,  atrox  odU;  eoiUectua  KwneroM,  nudtu 
brciehia,  adlevari  ammum,  cetera  degener,  cetera  egreghte.  The  Da- 
tive is  put  for  the  genitive  after  the  manner  of  the  poets :  Hitst.,  m., 
5,  Raiia,  eui  Porchu  procurator  erat;  Annal.,  xiii.,  23,  cut  (cujus) 
per  nuptiae  Autonue  gener  ena  (Cio.,  Demochttree — qvifwt  Demosthem 
eororie  fUMti) ;  Annal*,  i.,  3,  Augustue  eubeidia  dominatiom — Maredlum 
^^Agrippamr^-^xiulit  t  ii.,  64,  immittere  latronum  globoe,  exsemdere 
eattellaf  eautae  heUo;  chap.  46,  mietue  tamen  Drtuue-^pad  JlrvuUors 
lii.,  14,  vario  rumore,  euttoe  saluti  an  mortis  exactor  eequeretur.  For 
a  preposition:  Annal,,  zL,  ^7 ,  fiorenti  filits  haud  concore;  Hist,,  iv., 
52,  Domitiano  mitigatue,  t.  «.,  mitigatus  in  Domitiani  animo.  There 
is  a  bievity  (fipaxvXoyla)  in  the  use  of  the  dative  of  the  participle: 
A»mU,,  ziv.  49„  optimum  quemque  jurgio  laceteent  et  reepandenH  re- 
Heene  ;  that  is,  keeping  silence  if  any  one  answered.  There  is  a  veiy 
close  resemblance  to  this  in  Uie  use  of  the  dative  absolute,  borrowed  by 
the  Latins  from  the  Greeks  (thus  Herodotus :  iksfiel  ^y^  XP^^^V)? 
Agr.y  11 ;  Qerrn,,  6,  m  umvereum  tutimanti  (Curt.);  Hist.,  iv.,  17, 
vere  rqnitantibuef  OaUiam  tuiemet  viribui  coneidieee.  Compare  Ltsy, 
xxviv  24,  urbium  Corcyra  tenue  ab  J^olia  indpienH  eolum  teetaque— 
jEtolorum  cue  (so  Herodotue,  ii.,  29,  iii^b  *EAc0avrti^f  irdX«»f  idvrt 
uvavric  ^otl  x^P^)'  On  the  similar  use  of  the  genitive,  see.  On 
THE  Brevity,  &c.,  111.^  b.    Aimal,,  xiv.,  61,  and  xi.,  23.,    The  dative^ 

*  But  many,  also,  of  Ae  peculiarities  espUdned  above,  may  be  considered  u 
borrowed  from  tbe  Qnek  lavgosfe, 
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iRrhich  is  called  subjectiye,  is  lued  more  fineqaently  by  no  writer  Aaa 
by  Tacitus  with  passive  verbs,  in  place  of «  preposition  with  die  a1> 
lative.  In  this  circnmstance  the  Greeks  have  a  still  greater  variety 
and  pliability  in  their  language,  as  is  clear  from  the  fiict  that,  besides 
this  dative  (AeXeicra/  ftoi,  hrpdrrero  aitroic  ra  r^c  ir6Xeu{)  they  nsa 
not  only  the  preposition  ^6,  bnt  otherB  also,  trpdf ,  irapa,  iK.  Among 
the  Latins,  the  poets  have  not  nn&eqnently  nsed  this  form  of  speech; 
as  Ovid,  Barbanu  hie  ego  turn,  quia  non  inidligor  vili;  bat  Cicero 
too,  Livy,  and  others  nse  it  So  Tacitos,  Annul,,  i.,  1,  veterie  popuU 
JRonuni prxnpera  vd  adperta  ektrie  teriptorilnu  memorata  sunt;  iv.,  6, 
fmmenia — eetera  publieorum  fruciuum  »ocietatihu»  eqvilum  Romamr 
crum  agitaianiur  ;  xi.,  29,  CaUi$iu$  jam  mihi  cirea  neeem  CaU  Cte$ari$ 
narratut.  Ck>nceming  the  accusative,  see  above,  Oh  thb  Brivxtt, 
&c.,  HL,  d. 
.    b.  Iir  THX  USX  or  Ad/ectxvxs* 

ou  In  thb  placx  of  Substantives  are  put  neuter  adjectives,  most- 
ly joined  vnth  the  genitive  (the  singular  of  the  adjective  being  used 
less  often  than  the  plural),  as  well  by  Livy  and  other  writers  as  by 
the  poets  and  Tacitus  (rd  icoAd,  ra  ^vayxala,  t6  rtrpofifiivov  tup 
fiapSapav,  to  TroAXdv  r^f  oTpaTi^Ct  aatffia  /?07f,  •*.  e.,  aavf^  po^t  f^ 
fiowf  KaTaxeKpiffJiPiafieva).  Annul, ,  i.,  1,  populi  Romani  progpera  vel 
adverta;  iii.,  40,  per  eoncUiabitla  et  ceetue  $ediiio$a  disterebani;  xiv., 
15,  ^n  etfeminm  inluetret  informia  inedUari.  Annal,,  iii.,  59,  dioerto 
terrarum  diiHneri ;  ii.,  39,  adire  munieipia  obscuro  diet.  Anrnd.,  xv., 
123,  incerta  belli  metuent;  as,  ambigua,  dubia,  fartuita^  inluta,  eerta, 
avioy  inaeeettaf  angusta,  ardua,  lubriea,  edita,  obetantia,  opportuna^ 
itmana,  pUma,  tnbjeeta,  aperta,  profunda,  tecreta,  adverea,  uBva, 
tubita,  oecttUa,  operta,  idonea,  vana,  taania,  faUa,  taeita,  longinqua, 
prima,  extrema,  summa,  pracipua,  reliqua,  eetera,  alia,  pauca,  miulta, 
are  found  in  Tacitus,  joined  with  the  genitive  plural. 

p.  Adjectives  are  very  often  used  by  him,  as  well  as  by  the  poets, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  {aivd  ht  alv&Ct  e^^  iraw^iot,  i.  e., 
vvKTi,  SevTepaiog  a^Uero,  t.  e.,  devTip^  fffiep^),  for  Adverbs,  when 
greater  power  is  thereby  given  to  the  discourse:  Annal.,  iv.,  12, 
domum  Oermaniei  revireecere  occuUi  hetabantur ;  xii.,  12,  n  eiti  adr 
venitseni;  v.,  1,  aufert  martto  (Liviam) — adeo  properue,  vt,  &c.; 
Agr.,  19,  a  ee  euisque  onus  primam  domum  tuam  eoereuU  ;  Annal*,  iii., 
52,  adoersum  luxum,  qui  inmentum  proruperai ;  iv.,  60,  Tiberiue  torwue 
aidfalaum  renidene  vuUu ;  chap.  28,  innocentem  Comutum  etfaUa  ex- 
terrUum. 
y.  The  use  of  the  Preposition  Ex  for  Adjectives  and  Ad- 
*  Many  points,  also,  in  the  mode  of  compariBon  which  are  borrowed  from  the 
Gnek  langoage,  have  been  notked  above.    (See^  Cm  the  Vabixtt,  &C.,  V.,  d.) 
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TZBB8  i>  yery  common  in  Tacitus.  This  mode  of  eocprearion  ihm 
poets  have  generally  lued  after  the  manner  of  the  Greeks  (ix  tov  kft» 
faveof,  6ta  rdxov^t  ^  ^V  ^ovcp^t  >Dd  "^  ui  the  plural  nnmber, 
which  is  never  thos  nsed  by  lAtin  writers,  kK  rwv  iHwarwp)^  and  some 
examples  of  this  have  even  passed  into  the  langoage  of  common  dis- 
coorse ;  as,  ex  iw^^nvuo,  ex  inoptnaio,  ex  ineperaio,  ex  compoeUo,  ex 
frmparatOt  ex  €tquo,  ex  oeadio,  in  Livy,  ex  Mo,  ex  vano,  ex  emper^ 
vacuo  :  many  instances  are  found  in  the  writers  of  the  Silver  Age ; 
as,  ex  ohundanH,  ex  eontinerUi  (continao),  ex  pari,  ex  Mo;  in  Tacitos, 
ex  honeeto,  ex  inUgro,  ex  pano,  exfaeUi,  ex  adfiitenii,  ex  esquo  in  many 
places.  And  on  a  like  principle,  per  eileiUiumf  per  tram,  per  lieentiam, 
in  aperto,  m  levi,  m  netUrum,  in  moUku,  in  deteriu*.  See,  On  ths 
Brxvitt,  &c.,  VII.,  d.,  at  the  end. 

c.  Ih  thk  use  or  thk  Ykrb.  Concerning  the  indefinite  (aoristical) 
nse  of  the  tenses,  see,  Oif  thk  Brbvitt,  &&,  IIL,  g.,  i.,  and  con^ 
coming  the  use  of  the  infinitive,  ibid.^  III.,  t  The  infinitive  is  used 
by  attraction  with  the  nominative  in  place  of  the  aocosative ;  as  in 
that  passage  of  Virgil,  §entit  medioe  ddapnte  in  koetee;  Hitt-,  iv.,  55, 
ipse  e  majoribue  euie  hottie  populi  Romam  quam  eodue  (esse)  jaetabat; 
in  like  manner,  Herod. ,  viii.,  137,  rbv  fuoBbv  i^av  SUaiot  dvai 
&KoXa66vTes  oiro  i^iivai.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accusative,  instead 
of  the  nominative,  is  joined  vritk  the  infinitive,  after  the  Greek  coa- 
tom  (ifif  elvai  aTpaTtfyiv  »  arparnyot) :  Hist,,  iv.,  52,  TUum—oraeee 
iietbaturi  i.,  90,  Trachali  ingenio  Olhonem  uH  eredebaiur;  Germ.^ 
33,  Angrivariot  inunigraste  narratur.  Very  seldom  dieUur  ;  more  fre> 
quently,  in  Livy,  crediiur,  prodUur,  tradiiur,  fertur,  nwUiatwr^  are 
found  thus  nsed.  The  infinitive  supplies  the  place  of  the  substantive 
and  gerund,  after  the  usage  of  the  Greeks,  which  has  been  received 
by  the  poets,  and  in  a  few  examples,  also,  by  the  writers  of  the  former 

a.  For  the  nominative :  AnnaL,  xv.,  20,  culpa  quam  pxna  tempore 
prior  J  emendari  qutim  peeeare  poeteriug  est;  Hist,,  ii.,  82,  eufficere 
videbantur  advertut  Vitellium  pare  copiarum  et  dux  Mueianus  et  Vet- 
paeiani  nomen  ac  nihil  arduum  (esse)  feOit. 

Q,  For  the  genitive,  and  sometimes  for  the  ablative :  Annal.,  ri., 
12,  dato  taeerdotibut  negotio—vera  diteemeref  Dial,,  3,  etiamsi  non 
novum  tiH  ipn  negptium  importaeset—adgregare  (Catar,  B.  O.,  vii, 
71,  coneUiun^^imitiere);  Agr,,  8,  peritus  (tov)  obeequi  eruditutque 
(r^)  uiilia  honettie  miseere;  AnntU.,  iv.,  52,  modicue  dignalionit  et 
quoquo  faeinore  properut  elareecere  (a  case  without  example,  even  in 
the  poets);  Annal,,  ii.,  57,  airox  ac  dieeentire  manifeatue;  Agr.,  25, 
pmratu  magno,  majorefama,  uti  mot  est  de  ignotie,  **  oppugnaete  utiro,^ 
oatteUa  adorti.  Compare  Livy,  iv.,  31,  civitae  vinci  insueta,  irdXig 
XaXtir^  ?,a6itv,  kmriidtioc  noittv,  dia^ptiv  r^  ri/in^  bpiyeoBau 
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y.  For  the  acciuative,  wad  sometimet  for  the  dathre,  and  for  the 
fenner  chiefly  when  a  sabstantiTe  m  the  tame  caae  goes  before :  iln- 
nal.,  xiii.,  15,  ^ia  nuUmm  erimm  neqme  jubere  emdem  frmtrU  palam 
tmdebai  (compare  Cie.,  Tu$e.,  i,  26,  W  Jovi  hibere  miM9traret)\  Aw 
nal.,  iv.,  56,  factuM  luUura  et  eonsuetudme  exereUua  (ry)  mlare  odium 
fallaeibuM  hlandUiU;  Dial.,  10,  tamfuam  mmu*  obnoxium  nt  (r^) 
t^oidere  poetamm  qnenm  oraiorum  ttudium.  Compare  Xm,,  ApoL 
8oer.,  14,  Iva  In  ft&Xkov — 6m<ruffi  r^  iftk  retifd^Btu  imb  daifwvtMf, 
See  aboye,  Oir  tu  Brxtitt,  ice.,  III.,  t  There  k  another  Grscism 
in  those  cases  where  the  particle  (Cere,  so  as)  is  implied  in  the  in^ 
finidve :  Amnal.,  xL,  1,  non  exHmuitse  eoniionem  populi  Ramamiffaieri, 
gloriamqve  faeinorU  uUrO  peUre;  zii.,  50,  eOrox  kiem$,  tmt  pantm 
provisi  eommeatus  el  orta  ex  utroque  tabes  pereeUvnU  Vologeeen  omit' 
iere  pr^uentia.  Compere  Thueydddes,  iii.,  6,  r^c/*^  ^akaaciK  <^^7^n^» 
fui  xpVf^ot,  MvTiX^vcUovc* 

The  SffBJVircTiTx,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  optative^  is  used 
both  by  other  writers  and  by  Tacitus  to  imply  that  a  thing  has  been 
done  fineqoently :  Annal.,  i.,  27,  poelremo  deeervU  tribunal,  ut  quie 
— oecurrerel,  moHue  irUenlantet;  chap.  44,  m  tribuni,  ei  legio  induw 
triam — adproba^eratU,  retinebat  ordmee:  ubi  avariliam  out  erudeli' 
taiem  eatuentu  objeetavieeeiU,  eoivebaiur  militia  (oOp  fih  Uoi  ebrdtcToc 
— iovToc — hryvei).  Concerning  the  nse  of  the  Participlx,  compare, 
Ov  TBX  Brxvitt,  &C.,  III.,  i.  Evidently  after  the  Greek  fashion, 
which  is  adopted  also  by  SaUost,  we  read  in  Tacitus  vnrito,  eupieniif 
9olenH  mihi  ett,  for  nolo,  eupio,  volo:  Annal.,  i,  59,  nt  quibueque 
bellum  inmiie  out  evpieniibue  erat,  &x^o/iivoif  ^  ifdo/tivoi^  ^v ;  Agr.,  18, 
nt  quibue  bellum  voUntibue  erat.  We  may  find  an  explanation  of  this 
hi  the  passages  in  which  volens  has  the  same  sense  as  gratum  (just  as 
gnaruM  is  used  for  notue) :  Hist.,  iii.,  52,  Mueiano  volaUia  reeeripeere 
(Sallost,  volentia  plebi  faeturue  videbatur) ;  and  Annal.,  ii.,  4,  Ario-^ 
barzanem — voUntihue  Armeniie  pr€Bfecit  (compare  Soph.,  CEd.  Col., 
1505,  voBoihrn  npov^vnc) ;  Sail.,  Jug.,  76,  pan€u  ipH  volentee  pepen- 
dere.  Add,  lastly,  the  following  phrases,  which  are  actually  translated 
fiiom  the  Greek,  and  which  are  common  in  the  poets,  Sallust,  Livy, 
and  others,  namely,  est  for  licet,  and  anutre  for  eoUre :  Oerm.,  5,  ett 
mdere  apud  Ulot  argentea  vasa  ;  Annal.,  iv.,  9,  utftrme  amat  posterior 
mdulatio;  iari,  fiXel. 

d.  In  TBX  USX  or  Particlxs. 

a.  Vereor  is  omitted  before  the  particle  ne  (see  above,  on  the 
ellipsis  of  yerbs),  as  in  Greek  authors  we  have  /t^  to&to  &^^uc  hC9» 
The  particle  eum  is  often  wanting  (as  in  Orid) ;  Anmal.,  iii.,  64,  ^mm- 
dedmmri  septemmris  simul;  iv.,  55,  HyptepmU  Trallianique  Laodieenis 
ae  Magnetibus  simul ;  vi.,  9,  Appius  SUanus  Scauro  Mamereo  simuL 
Compare  Horn.,  Od..  iv..  723,  becat  mot  ditov  rpd^tv  ^'  iyfvovro. 
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fi.  AHnal.,  xvi.,  9,  donee  a  coi^iirKMifr— tem^am  t»  fmgna  eaderH 
(•o  SueUmiHa,  Olho,  5,  ab  kotU  eadere  ;  Nepoe  de  regibusy  iil.,  3,  periit 
m  marboy^-&avel»  vtrd  rivoc.  AmuU.,  u.,  47,  Magnde*  a  Sipylo,  as  on 
ooios  we  read  Ma/vi7<rta  dird  ZiirvAov.  Compare  Ltpy,  i.,  50,  Turnm 
Herdoniu*  ab  Ariaa  (Ariciinu)  feroeiUr  m  abaenUm  Tarq;mKiwn  ertU 
'  mveetuA. 

y.  The  prepositbn  in  »  often  naed  to  give  greater  force  where, 
from  the  common  form  of  speech,  yon  would  expect  ad,  or  Bimply  a 
case  of  the  noon,  or  some  other  construction :  in  id,  in  hoe,  elc  tovto 
(Livy,  VeUeiuB,  and  the  poets) ;  in  wu^ua  edebrare  (Livy  and  Sallnst), 
and  the  like  phrases,  km  to  fui^ov  Koofulv,  in  unum  eonstdere,  etc  fitiw 
fiovTieveiv,  in  unum  eedere,  etc  hf  Ipx^oQai  (Livy,  Sallnst),  m  longum, 
in  present,  eif  &pac,  «f  to  tto^v  (Livy,  Sallnst,  Cicero),  t»  ianium,  m 
9ulgua,  t»  cetera,  in  diveraum;  Annal,,  xii.,  ^^,plua  vulnerum  in  noa  et 
plerteque  cades  oriebantur;  u.,  47,  aaperrima  in  Sardianoa  luea ;  chap. 
39,  forma  kaud  dianmili  «n  dominwm  erat;  as  the  Greeks  say,  etf 
icavTO,  etc  &yaddv  elireiv,  ic  ^66ov,  el^  ^na  ioucev*  Annal,,  iv.,  25, 
aderant  aemiaomnoa  in  barbaroa  (see  above.  On  the  Brsvitt,  &c., 
v.,  a.,  under  syllepsis) ;  as  k^  •dpovov^  i^ovTO,  h^vti  Xig  eig  666v. 

d.  We  find  answering  to  the  Greek  phrases,  ol  rbre  &v6pcnrot,  ^ 
b^alt^vtfg  nerdaraaig,  Agr.^  25,  univeraa  ultra  gentea;  AnnaU,  ziii., 
41,  euneta  extra,  tectia  tenua,  aoie  inluatriajuere  (compare  Livy,  zxiiL, 
27,  omni  circa  agro  potiuntur) ;  Anned.,  i.,  27,  ia  ante  alioa  wtate  A 
gloria  bdU  (excelling  others);  Hiat.,  ii.,  76,  ttM  anie  omnea  experieniiaf 
T.,  12,'propriique  muri  Utbore  et  opere  ante  alioa. 

e.  Adverbs  are  joined  with  the  substantive  verbs  instead  of  ad-^ 
jectives :  Umge,  velodua,  fruatra,  impune  eat,  as  in  Greek  authors  we 
have  i^v,  iKaurdrti  dva^, ;  and  bene,  male,  recte  eat,  are  the  common 
forms  of  expression  in  speaking  of  the  state  of  a  person's  health. 

rv.  Thi  Form  of  Expression  itself  is  Poetical;  as,  equeatria 
proeella,  aliquid  ultra  mortale  gaudhtm  aceipere,  arbiter  return,  dira 
quiea,  in  limine  belli,  eonjuas  aexpartua  enixa,  trucidati  aunt  aine  noatro 
aanguine,  aera  juvenum  Venua,  marcentem  paeem  nutrire,  vita  popuU 
Romani  per  incerta  maria  et  tempeatatum  quotidie  volvitur.  This 
poetical  language  consists  generally  in  the  following  particulars : 

a.  Inanimate  Objects  are  spoken  of  as  having  life,  whence  he 
not  only  speaks  thus  of  animals :  Oerm*,  9,  ne  armentia  qmdem  auua 
honor  aut  gloria  frowtia,  but,  also,  still  more  boldly,  AwnaL,  i  ^  79^ 
quin  ipaum  Tiberim  nolle  proraua  aecolia  fiuviia  orbatum  minora  gloria 
Jhtere ;  xv.,  15,  flumen-^^  equorum  perrupere  (as  if  it  were  a  hostile 
•nny);  Oerm.,  40,  eat  in  inaula  Oceani  caatum  nemua;  Hiat.,  v.,  6 
prtacipuum  montiwm  Libanum  etigit  ( JndsNi),  mtrMin  dietu  taatoa  inter 
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ardores  opaeum /dumque  iMius;  idem  awutem  Jordtmen  fimdit  alU* 
que;  Gtrm.,  ^,  sqmlcrum  easpet  erigUf  AmuU.',  xv.,  62,  laerima§ 
eorum  modo  sermone,  modo  imtentior  m  sUNitim  coercaUU  ttd  Jifmii^ 
dbtem  revoeai ;  Hitt,  U  17,  eireum$UUrai  interim  paUOimm  publiem 
exepeetoHo  magiU  MecraU  impatiau:  chap,  ii.,  9put  adgreHor  opimum 
C€uibm,  atro»  praliie,  dieean  sedMamibut,  ipsa  etiam  pace  empwH;  ufn- 
%aLy  i.,  31,  muUa  eediHonie  era  voeetque;  chap.  61,  kieedmU  meuUe 
laeoe,  at  the  end :  iiM  infeliei  dextrm    mortem  invemerii. 

b.  The  Pbosopofoeia  of  Tmm  u  yety  frequent:  Anml.,  ▼!.,  51, 
morum  quoque  tempera  iUi  dieerea  :  egregmm  vita  famaque  (tempos), 
quoad  primatMo^faU;  oecaUMm  ae  eabdolamjiagemdie  virtatibue,  donee 
Oermanietie  ae  Drueue  euperfaerei  idem  inter  bona  malaqme  wmakUf 
&c.,  whence  it  k  clear  that  in  these  things,  also,  Tariety  has  been 
aimed  at;  Oerm.,  30,  ditponere  diem,  aallare  noetem;  Hiei.,  i.,  80, 
obeeqmia  meUormn  nox  abetmlerat;  Annal,,  ziii.,  17,  nox  eadem  neeem 
Britanmiei  et  rogum  eonjnnxit;  chap.  33,  idem  anume  piaree  rtoe  ka- 
bnit;  it.,  15,  idem  annue  alio  qnoque  luctu  Cmearem  adJMt  aUemm 
ex  geminie  Drusi  liberie  extmguendof  i.,  54,  idem  annne  nooae  eari^ 
moniae  aecepU  addite  eodalium  Augustalium  eaeerdotio;  Agr,,  22, 
tertius  expeditionum  annus  novae  gentee  aperuit;  Hiet,,  T.,  10,  proxi' 
mui  annue  eivUi  beUo  tntentus;  Annal.,  xy.,  31,  quem  vidit  eequene 
tetae prtepatenium,  venalem  ;  xy.,  38,  feeea  aut  rtuUe  pueritim  aitu  ;  zir., 
33,  «t  quae  imbellie  eexue  aeJt  feeea  ata*~'Hittinuerat.  Livy  has  not  un- 
freqnentLy  nsed  this  form  of  expression,  as  well  as  Velleins,  Pliny 
the  elder,  BiHns,  and  othen;  compare  Cieero,  Brut.,  92,  interim  me 
qu€Utorem  Sieilientie  exeepit  annus. 

C.  To  TBX  NAMSa  OF  NATIONS  AND  OF  MEN  ARK  POXTICALLT  JOINED 
TEXB8,  WHICH  FBOPERLT  BEFXll  TO  THE  APPSLLATIYE  TO  WHICH 
THOSE   NAMES   SHOULD   HAYE  BEEN  ADDED  IN   THE  OENITIYE,  OF  Cei> 

tainly  verbs  are  made  to  refer  to  men  which,  in  their  common  nse, 
are  only  joined  to  appellatiyes  and  abstract  nonns:  Annal.,  ii.,  25, 
ipse  majoribue  eopUs  Marsos  inrumpU ;  chap.  56,  Cappadoeee  in  for' 
mam  provincia  redaeti  Quintum  Veramum  legahm  aeeeperes  zii., 
58,  irUfuium  Apameneibus  terrx  motu  eonvoleis — remieeum;  Agr.,  22, 
vastaiie  usque  ad  Taum — nationibus ;  Hist.,  ii.,  87,  nee  eoUmes  modo 
aut  munieipia  eongestu  copiarum,  sed  ipsi  euUores  arvaque,  maiurie 
jam  frugibus,  ut  hostile  solum  vastabantur;  Annal.,  ii.,  25,  pepulatur, 
exseindit  non  aueum  eongredi  kostem;  jn.,  i9,  dum  soeios  magis  quam 
kostes  pradatur;  XYi.,  13,  in  qua  (nrbe)  omne  mortalium  genus  vis 
'  pestileniia  depopulabatur ;  Agr.,  41,  tot  militares  viri  cum  tot  eohortp- 
lus  expugnati  et  eapH  (where  Walch,  comparing  the  expreasion  to 
Thucydides's  use  of  UnoX^opKelv,  quotes  JusHn.,  iii.,  4, 11,  expugitatie 
veteribue  ineoUs;  Lueret.,  iv.,  1008,  reges  expugnare;  Liey,  txiii.,  80^ 
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t/mme  erfrngwamk;  to  wlndi  add,  Cwri,,  ii.,  1,  7,  m  adrt  «mx^ 
fmgmmb&et  eue;  is.,  1§,  7,  trim  mmml  mgwdmrn  jwjiwyrfflMfif  Btdo9~» 
maniimo9  Ftoieautms,  eetero^  ifm  rtx  ti  mk  rnHa  fmrtt  Leammmtms  nre>' 
hami;  Umg,  zxriiL,  6,  j^mImmv  depepmimhmutur ;  EfU.,  4T,  Blytioi 
mtimwermUy,  AmuU.^  ziL,  95,  «c  9"0f««  mecimgettl  jnweme  partem 
emrarum  eapemUmro;  in.,  63,  USaim  Dmrto  rege  mH;  iT.,  19,  kot 
torripi,  dOmt^  ad  tempo*  8aUma,  plmdtmm;  BmL,  iL,  71,  Vaierimm 
Marinmm  dettimatmm  a  Oaiba  emmmftm  duhtBt;  chap^  95,  wtmgma  d 
miuva  eimias,  eodem  amno  Otkamem  ViteiKumqme  pmaam  ;  Jr.,  52,  awifoj 
t€mfor€y  foftumm  imminm,  tramferri,  itmma't  (diat  i%  dwir  atten- 
tkmi,  tbeb*  Tety  friendihip);  AmuO.,  it., 42, Mermlam  aXbo  gem^erw 
eratUi  ▼!,  43,  cimta§  coniikpn§  Sdemei retmemg  (that  k,  of  Ina  insti- 
Cations).  Oompavo  Q:mmiU. .  TiiL.  6,  25,  kmmimem  demrari  (th«k  ii, 
his  goodfl),  PUniut,  HuL  Nat.,  vL,  34,  f^  jpcirnafaafi  pottea  nar- 
ravit  Romaaot  et  CoMtremi  to.,  2,  nqpra  Am  txtrema  ta  jMrfe  aiMK 
tfwa  THipUkami  Pygm^eique  aarfmmhw.  And  m  flw  nma  way  flia 
alder  writen  alio  use  loqm,  mmrrart. 
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SITU,  MORIBUS  ET  POPULIS  GERMANIC 


6UMMABY. 
Cbap.  L  Sitaation  of  Oemiiny.  H.  Iti  iobabitante  probably  indigenova. 
— Aatfaon  of  the  race.^-Orisin  of  the  name.  UL  A  Hctoalea  among 
the  GerauLDM  also. — Baritna. — ^Altar  of  UlyHOf .  IV.  The  Germang  an 
mimixed  race.— Their  pbyBicalconfonuatkni.  V.  Nature  of  the  ooontry. 
—  ContaiiM  no  gold,  no  dhrer.  —  These  metak  held  in  no  estimation. 
VI  Arms  of  the  Germans :  their  cavalry,  infantry,  mode  of  warfare. 
Vn.  Their  kings,  leaders,  priestliood.  YWL  Spirit  displayed  by  their 
women,  and  respect  shown  them.— Veleda.r-Aarinia.  IX.  Their  deities^ 
sacred  rites.— No  images  of  their  divinities.  X.  Auspices,  lots.— Pre- 
sages derived  from  horses,  fiom  captives.  XL  Public  deliberations  and 
assemblies.  XII.  Accusations,  punishments,  dispensing  of  justice. 
XIIL  Youths  adorned  with  a  shield  and  framea;  companions  of  the 
chieftains,  their  valor  and  wide-spread  reputation.  XIV.  Warlike  spirit 
and  pursuits  of  the  race.  XV.  Season  of  peace,  hunting,  indolence. — 
Presents  bestowed  upon  the  chieftains.  XVI.  No  cities.— Their  vil- 
lages, dwellings ;  caves  serving  as  a  retreat  in  winter,  and  as  receptar 
des  for  grain,  &&  XVIL  Attire  of  the  men,  of  the  women.  XVIII. 
Matrimonial  engagements  strictly  adhered  to.— Dowry  brought  by  the 
husband.  XIX.  Purity  of  female  morals.— Punishment  of  adultery. 
XX.  Mode  oi  rearing  children.— Laws  of  succession.  XXL  The  enmi- 
ties as  well  as  friendships  espoused  of  one's  father  or  near  relation.— 
Price  of  homicide.- Hospitality.  XXn.  Bathing,  mode  of  life,  quaiv 
rels  of  the  intoxicated,  deliberations  at  banquets.  XXIII.  Drink. — 
Food.  XXIV.  Public  spectacles.— Fondness  for  gambling.  XXV. 
Slaves,  fireedmen.  XXVI.  Taking  interest  unknown.— Agriculture.— 
Seasons.  XXVII.  Funerals,  tombs,  mourning.  XXVIII.  Institutions 
and  customs  of  individual  tribes. — Barly  migrations  of  the  Gauls  into  Ger* 
many. — The  Helvetii,  Aravisci,  Boil,  Osi.— Tribes  of  German  origin :  the 
Treveri,  Nervii,  Vangiones,  Triboci,Nemetes,  Ubii.  XXIX.  The  Batavi, 
a  branch  of  the  Catti.— The  Mat^iaci.— The  tithe-lands.  XXX.,  XXXL 
Country  of  the  Catti,  their  physical  character,  military  discipline,  mar- 
tial vows.  XXXn.  The  Usipii,  the  Tencteri :  their  superiority  in  car- 
aliy.  XXXIIL  Settiements  of  the  Bmcteri  seised  upon  and  oocnpi«4 
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by  the  Chamavi  and  AngrivariL  XXXIV.  The  Dnlgibini,  Chasaari, 
FrisiL  XXXV.  The  Caaci,  distingaisbed  for  their  love  of  peace, 
their  justice,  and  other  virtuea.  XXXVI.  The  Cheroaci  and  Foai/con- 
qaered  by  the  CattL  XXXVII.  The  Cimbri.— Roman  overthrows. — 
The  Gennana  trioniphed  over  rather  than  oonqaered.  XXXVIII.  The 
Suevi,  their  nnmbeni,  their  costoms.  XXXIX.  The  Senmones,  religioas 
rites,  human  sacrifices.  XL.  The  Langobardi,  Beodigni,  Avionea.  Ao- 
gli,  &c. — ^The  worship  of  Hertha  common  to  alL  XLL  The  Herman- 
dari  XLIL  The  Narisci,  Maieomanni,  Cloadi.  XLIIL  The  Marsignl,^- 
Gothini,  Osi,  Bori,  &c. — ^The  Naharvali;  theur  deities,  termed  Alci; 
the  Gotones,  Ragiif  LemoviL  XLIV.  The  Soiones,  powerful  with 
their  fleets.  XLV.  The  Mare  Pignim  (Frozen  Ocean)^— The  JEstyi, 
worshipers  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  gatherers  of  amber. — Over  the 
Sitones  a  female  reigns.  XL  VI.  The  Pencini,  Venedi,  Fenni.— Their 
savage  character  and  poverty. — ^The  Hellosii  and  Oxiones,  fables  re- 
specting them. 

I.  Gerhania  omnis  a  Grallis  Raetisque  et  Fannoniis 
Rheno  et  Danubio  fluminibus,  a  Sarmatis  Dacisque  mutuo 
metu  aut  montibus,  separatur.  Cetera  Oceanus  ambit, 
latos  sinus  et  insularum  immensa  spatia  complectens,  nu- 
per  cognitis  quibusdam  gentibus  ac  regibus,  quos  bellutn 
aperuit.  Rhenus,  Raeticarum  Alpium  inaccesso  ac  prae- 
cipiti  vertice  ortus,  modico  flexu  in  Occidentem  versus, 
fleptentrionali  Oceano  miscetur.  Danubius,  molli  et  cle- 
menter  edito  montis  Abnobae  jugo  effusus,  plures  populos 
adit,  donee  in  Ponticum  mare  sex  meatibus  erumpat^  sep- 
timum  enim  os  paludibus  bauritur. 

II.  IpsQs  Germanos  indigenas  crediderim,  minimeque 
aliarum  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis  mixtos ;  quia  nee 
terra  olim,  sed  classibus,  advehebantur,  qui  mutare  sedes 
quserebant:  etinmensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  adversus 
Oceanus  raris  ab  orbe  nostro  navibus  aditur.  Quis  porro, 
praeter  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris,  Asia  aut  Africa 
aut  Italia  relicta,  Germaniam  peteret,  informem  terris, 
asperam  coelo,  tristem  cultu  adspectuque,  nisi  si  patria 
ait  ]  Celebrant  carminibus  antiquis  (quod  unum  apud  illos 
memoriae  et  annalium  genus  est)  Jhiiscimefn  Deum,  terra 
€diium,  ttJUium  Mannum^  criginem  gentu  condUaretqne. 
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Manno  tresjilios  adsignant,  e  quorum  nominibus  proximi 
OceuTio  Ingavanes,  medii  Hennirumes^ ceterihtavtme*  vth 
centur.  Quidam  autem,  licentia  vetustatis,  plures  Deo  or^ 
tos,  pluresque  gentU  adpellationes,  Martos^  Gambritiot^ 
SuevoSf  Vandalios  adfirmant :  eaque  vera  et  antiqua  nomina. 
Ceterum  Germania  vocahulum  recens  et  nuper  additum; 
quoniam,  qui  primi  Rkenum  transgresH  Gallos  expulerint, 
ac  nunc  Tungri^  tunc  Germani  vocati  tint,  Ita  nationis 
nomen  nan  gentis  evaluwe  paullatim,  ut  omnes,  primum  a 
victore  ob  metum,  tnox  a  seipsis  invento  nomine,  Germani 
vocarentur, 

III.  Fuiise  apud  eos  et  Heradem  memorant,  primumque 
omnium  virorum  fortium  ituri  in  prcelia  canunt.  Sunt 
illis  base  quoque  carmina,  quorum  relatu,  quem  baritum 
vocant,accenduut  animoSyfuturaequepugnsB  fortunam  ipso 
cantu  augurantur :  torrent  enim  trepidantve,  prout  sonuit 
acies;  nee  tarn  vocis  ille,  quam  virtutis  concentus  videatur. 
Adfectatur  prsecipue  asperitas  soni  et  fractum  murmur, 
objectis  ad  os  scutis,  quo  plenior  et  gravior  vox  repercussu 
intumescat.  Ceterum  et  Ulixem,  quidam  opinantur,  longo 
illo  etjabuloso  errore  in  hunc  Oceanum  ddqtum^  adisse  Ger- 
mania  terras,  lAsciburgiumque,  quod  in  ripa  Kheni  situm 
hodieque  incolitur,  ab  illo  constitutum  nominatumqne,  Aram 
quin  etiam  Ulixi  consecratam,  adjecto  Laertapatri*  nomine^ 
eodem  loco  dim  repertam  ;  monumentaque  et  tumulos  quos- 
dam,  Gr€tcis  litteris  inscriptos,  in  confinio  GermanMd  Rcstu 
aque  adhuc  exstare.  Quae  neque  confirmare  argumentis, 
neque  refellere  in  animo  est :  ex  ingenio  suo  quisque  de- 
mat,  vel  addat  (idem. 

IV.  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedo,  qui  Germania 
populos  nullis  aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infectos,  pro- 
priam  et  tinceram  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem  exstitisse, 
arbitrantur.  Unde  babitus  quoque  corponim,  quamquam 
in  tanto  bominum  numero,  idem  omnibus ;  truces  et  caerulei 
octtli,  rutilsB  comae,  magna  corpora  et  tantum  ad  impetum 
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valida.  Laboiiu  atque  operum  non  eadem  padentia :  mini- 
meque  sitim  aestumque  tolerare,  frigora  atque  inediam 
Gcelo  Bolove  adsueverunt. 

V.  Terra,  etsi  aliquanto  specie  differt,  in  uniTersum 
tamen  aut  silvis  borrida,  aut  paladibus  foeda :  humidior, 
qua  Gallias;  ventosior,  qua  Noricum  ac  Pannoniam  ad- 
■picit :  satis  ferax,  frugiferarum  arborum  patiens,  pecorum 
fcecunda,  sed  plerumque  inprocera.  Ne  armentis  quidem 
6UU8  bonor,  aut  gloria  frontis :  nutnero  gaudent,  essque 
solae  et  gratissimae  opes  sunt  Argentum  et  aurum  pitn 
pitii  an  irati  dii  negaverint  dubito.  Nee  tamed  adfirma* 
▼erim,  nullam  QermanieB  venam  argentum  anmmTe  gig- 
nere :  quis  enim  scrutatus  est  1  possessione  et  usu  baud 
perinde  adficiuntur.  Est  videre  apud  illos  argentea  vasa^ 
legatis  et  principibus  eorum  muneri  data,  non  in  alia  vili- 
tate,  quam  quae  bumo  finguntur :  Iquamquam  proximi,  ob 
usum  commerciorumy  aurum  et  argentum  in  pretiobabent, 
formasque  quasdam  nostras  pecuniae  agnoscunt  atque  eli- 
gunt:  interiores  simplicius  et  antiquius  permutatione 
mercium  utuntur.  Pecnniam  probant  veterem  et  dia 
notam,  serratos^  bigatosque.  Argentum  quoque  magis 
quam  aurum  sequuntur,  nulla  adfectione  animi,  sed  quia 
numerus  argenteorum  facilior  usui  est  promiscna  ac  vilia 
mercantibus. 

VI.  Ne  ferrum  quidem  superest,  sicut  «x  genere  telo« 
rum  conligitur.  Rari  gladiis,  aut  majoribus  lanceis  utun^i 
tur.  Hastas,  vel  ipsorum  Yocabulo  JrameaSf  gerunt,  an* 
gusto  et  brevi  ferro,  sed  ita  acri,  et  ad  usum  b^bili,  ut 
eodem  telo,  prout  ratio  poscit,  vel  cominus  vel  eminus 
pugnent.  Et  eques  quidem  seuto  frameaque  contentus 
est :  pedites  et  missilia  spargunt,  plura  singuli,  atque  in 
inmensum  vibrant,  nudi  aut  sagulo  l«ves*  Nulla  cultus 
jactatio :  scuta  tantum  lectissimis  coloribus  distinguunt  3 
paucis  loncae :  vix  uni  alterire  cassis,  aut  galea.  Equi 
i&on  forma,  non  yelocitate  conspicui.     Sed  nee  variaxe 
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gjrosy  in  morem  Boetrum,  docentur.  Iti  rectum,  aut  uno 
flexu  dextros  agunt,  ita  conjuncto  orbe,  ut  nemo  posterior 
sit.  ^In  universum  aestimanti,  plus  penes  peditem  roboris: 
aoque  mixti  proeliantur,  apta  et  congruente  ad  equestrem 
pugnam  velocitate  peditum,  quos  ex  omni  juventute  de- 
lectos,  ante  aciem  locant.  Definitur  et  numerus :  centent 
ex  singulis  pagis  sunt ;  idque  ipsum  inter  suos  vocantur : 
et  quod  primo  numerus  fuit,  jam  nomen  et  honor  est. 
Acies  per  cuneos  componitur.  Cedere  loco,  dummodo 
rursus  instes,  consilii  quam  formidinis  arbitrantur.  Cor- 
pora suorum  etiam  in  dubiis  proeliis  referunt.  Scutum 
reliquisse,  prsecipuum  fiiagitiutn :  nee  aut  sacris  adesse,  aut 
concilium  inire,  ignominioso  fas ;  multique  superstites  bel* 
lorum  infamiam  laqueo  finierunt. 

VII.  Reges  ex  nobilitate;  duces  ex  virtute  sumunt. 
Nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  potestas :  et  duces  exemplo 
potius,  quam  imperio:  si  promti,  si  conspicui,  si  ante 
aciem  agant,  admiratione  praesunt.  Ceterum,  neque  ani- 
madvertere,  neque  vincire,  ne  xprberare  quidem,  nisi 
sacerdotibus  peitnissum :  non  quasi  in  pcsnam,  nee  ducis 
jussu,  sed  velut  deo  imperante,  qnem  adesse  bellantibus 
credunt :  eiiigiesque  et  signa  qusedam,  detracta  lucis,  in 
prcelium  ferunt.  Qjoodque  prsecipuum  fortitudinis  iucita- 
mentum  est,  non  casus,  nee  fortuita  conglobatio  turmam 
aut  cuneum  facit,  sed  familiae  et  propinquitates ;  et  in 
proximo  pignora,  unde  feminarum  ululatus  audiri,  unde 
vagitus  infantium.  Hi  cuique  sanctissimi  testes,  hi  maximi 
laudatores.  Ad  matre^  ad  conjuges  vulnera  ferunt:  nee 
illee  numerare,  aut  exigere  plagas  pavent:  cibosque  et 
hortamina  pugnantibus  gestant. 

VIII.  Memorise  proditur,  quasdam  acies,  inclinatas  jam 
et  labantes,  a  feminis  restitutas,  constantia  precum  et 
objectu  pectorum,  et  monstrata  cominus  captivitate,  quam 
longe  impatientius  feminarum  suarum  nomine  timent: 
adeo,  ut  officacius  obligentur  animi  civitatum,  quibus  inter 
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olisides  puellas  quoque  nobiles  imperantur.  Ineese  qain 
etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant :  nee  aut  con- 
silia  earum  adspernantur,  aut  responsa  negligunt.  Vidi- 
mus, sub  diTO  Veapasiano,  Veledam,  diu  apud  plerosque 
numinis  loco  habitara.  Sed  et  olim  Auriniam  et  com- 
plures  alias  venerati  sunt,  non  adulatione,  nee  tamquam 
facerent  deas. 

IX.  Deorum  maxime  Mercurium  colunt,  cui  certis  die- 
bus  humanis  quoque  hostiis  litare  fas  habent.  Herculem 
ac  Maitem  concessis  animalibus  placant.  Pars  Suevorum 
et  Isidi  sacrificat :  unde  caussa  et  origo  peregrino  sacro, 
parum  comperi,Disi  quod  signum  ipsum,in  modum  libumas 
figuratum,  docet  advectam  religionem.  Ceterum,  nee 
cohibere  pari^tibus  deos,  neque  in  ullam  bumani  oris 
speciem  adsimilare,  ex  magnitudine  coelestium  arbitrantur. 
Lucos  ac  nemora  consecrant;  deorumque  fiominibus  ad- 
pell  ant  secretum  illud,  quod  sola  reverentia  vident. 

X.  Auspicia  sortesque,  ut  qui  maxime,  observant. 
Sortium  consuetude  simplex.  Virgam,  frugiferae  arbori 
decisam,  in  surculos  amputant,  eosque,  notis  quibusdam 
discretes,  super  candidam  vestem  temere  ac  fortuito  spar- 
gunt.  Mox,  si  publico  consuletur,  sacerdos  oivitatis,  sin 
privatim,  ipse  paterfamiliae,  precatus  deos,  ccelumque  sus- 
picions, ter  singulos  tollit,  sublatos,  secundum  impressam 
ante  notam,  interpretatur.  Si  prohibuerunt,  nulla  de 
eadem  re  in  eundem  diem  consultatio;  sin  permissum, 
auspiciorum  adhuc  fides  exigitur.  Et  illud  quidem  etiam 
bic  notum,  avium  voces  volatusque  interrogare  :  propriuni 
gentis,  equorum  quoque  praesagia  ac  monitus  ex^riri.' 
Publico  aluntur  iisdem  nemoribus  ac  lucis  candidi,  et  nullo 
mortali  opere  contacti :  quos  presses  sacro  curru  sacerdos 
ac  rex  vel  princeps  civitatis  comitantur,  binnitusque  ac 
fremitus  observant.  Nee  ulli  auspicio  major  fides,  non 
solum  apud  plebem,  sed  apud  proceres,  apud  sacerdotes: 
se  enim  ministros  deorum,  illos  conscios  putant.    Est  et 
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alia  obseivatio  auspiciorum,  qaa  graTiambellomm  eventus 
explorant.  Ejus  genris,  cum  qua  bellum  est,  captivum, 
quoquo  modo  interceptum,  cum  electo  popularium  suorum, 
patriis  quemque  armis,  committunt:  victoria  hujus  vel 
tllius  pro  praejudicio  accipitur.  / 

XL  De  minoribus  rebus  principes  consultant ;  de  majo* 
ribus  omnes:  ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  penes  ple- 
bem  arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertractentur.  Coeunt, 
nisi  quid  fortuitum  et  subitum  incident,  certis  diebus,  cum 
aut  iocboatur  luna,  aut  impletur :  nam  agendis  rebu»4ioc 
auspicatissimum  initium  credunt.  Nee  dierum  numerum» 
ut  nos,  sed  noctium  computant.  Sic  eonstituunt,  sic  con- 
dicunt;  nox  ducere  diem  yidetur.  Illud  ex  libertate 
vitium,  quod  non  simul,  nee  ut  jussi  conveniunt,  sed  et 
alter  ct  tertius  dies  cunctatione  coeuntium  absumitur.  Ut 
turbae  placuit,  considunt  armati.  Silentium  per  sacer- 
dotes,  quibus  turn  et  coercendi  jus  est,  imperatur.  Mox 
rex,  vel  princeps,  prout  setas  cuique,  prout  nobilitas,  prout 
decus  bellorum,  prout  facundia  est,  audiuntur,  auctoritate 
suadendi  magis,  quam  j ubendi  potestate.  Si  displicuit  soa- 
tentia,  fremitu  adspemantur ;  sin  placuit,  frameas  concuti- 
unt.    Honoratissimum  adsensus  genus  est,  armis  laudare. 

XII.  Licet  apud  consilium  accusare  quoque  et  dis- 
crimen  capitis  intendere.  Distinctio  posnarum  ex  delicto. 
Proditores  ot  transfugas  arboribus  suspendunt:  ignavos  et 
imbelles  et  corpore  infames  cceno  ac  palude,  injecta  in- 
super  crate,  mergunt.  Diversitas  supplicii  illuc  respicit, 
tamquam  scelera  ostendi  oporteat,  dum  puniuntur,  flagitia 
abscondi.  Sed  et  levioribus  delictis  pro  modo  pcena. 
Equorum  pecorumque  numero  convicti  multantur.  Pars 
multas  regi,  vel  civitati,  pars  ipsi,  qui  vindicatur,  vel  pro* 
pinquis  ejus  exsolvitur.  Eliguntur  in  iisdem  conciliis  et 
principes,  qui  jura  per  pagos  vicosque  reddant.  Centeni 
singulis  ex  plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et  auctoritast 
adsunt. 
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XIII.  Nihil  autem  neque  publicas  neque  privatae  rei« 
nisi  armati  agunt.  Sed  anna  sumere  non  ante  cuiquam 
xnoris,  quam  civitas  suffecturum  probaverit.  Turn  in  ipso 
consilio,  Tel  principum  aliquis,  vel  pater,  vel  propinquus, 
ficuto  frameaque  juvenem  omant.  '^Haec  apud  illos  toga, 
hie  primus  juventae  honos :  ante  hoc  domus  pars  yidentur, 
mox  reipublicas.  Insignia  nobilitas,  aut  magna  patrum 
merita,  principis  dignationem  etiam  adoleacentulis  ad- 
signant :  ceteris  robustioribus  ac  jam  pridem  probatis  ad> 
gregantor  :  nee  rubor,  inter  comites  adspici.  Gradua 
quin  etiam  et  ipse  comitatus  habet,  judicio  ejus,  quern 
sectantur :  magnaque  et  comitum  aemulatio,  quibus  primus 
apud  principem  suum  locus ;  et  principum,  cui  plurimi  et 
acerrimi  comites.  Haec  dig^nitas,  hae  vires,  magno  semper 
electorum  juvenum  globo  circumdari,  in  pace  decus,  in 
bello  praesidium.  Nee  solum  in  sua  gente  cuique,  sed 
apud  iinitimas  quoque  civitates  id  nomen,  ea  gloria  est,  si 
numero  ac  yirtute  comitatus  emineat:  expetuntur  enim 
legationibus,  et  muneribus  omantur^  et  ipsa  plerumque 
fama  bella  profiigant. 

XIV.  Cum  yentum  in  aciem,  turpe  principi  yirtutot 
vinci,  turpe  comitatui  virtutem  principis  non  adaequare. 
Jam  yero  infame  in  omnem  vitam  ac  probrosum,  supersti- 
tem  principi  suo  ex  acie  recessisse.  Ilium  defendere» 
tueri,  sua  quoque  fortia  facta  glorise  ejus  adsignare,  prsd- 
cipuum  sacramen tum  est.  Principes  pro  victoria  pugnant ; 
comites  pro  principe.  Si  civitas,  in  qua  orti  sunt,  longa 
pace  et  otio  torpeat;  plerique  nobilium  adolescentium 
petunt  ultro  eas  nationes,  quae  tum  bellum  aliquod  gerunt; 
quia  et  ingrats  genti  quies,  et  facilius  inter  ancipitia  cla- 
rescant,  magnumque  comitatum  non  nisi  vi  be^loque  tue- 
are.  Exigunt  entm  principis  sui  liberalitate  ilium  bellato- 
rem  equum,  illam  cruentam  victricemque  frameam.  Nam 
epulae,  et  convicUis,  quamquam  incomti,  largi  tamen  ap- 
paratus, pro  stipendio  cedunL    Materia  munificientise  per 
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bella  et  raptus.  Nee  arara  terram,  aut  exspectare  annum, 
tain  facile  persuaseris,  quam  vocare  hoatea  et  vulnera 
mereri.  Pigrum  quin  immo  et  inera  videtur,  audore  ad- 
quirere,  quod  poaaia  aanguine  parare. 

XV.  Quotiena  bella  non  ineunt,  multum  yenadbua,  plus 
per  otium  tranaigunt,  dediti  aomno  ciboque.  Foitiaaimua 
quiaque  ac  bellicoaiaaimua  nihil  agena,  delegpata  domua  et 
penatium  et  agroram  cura  feminia  aenibuaque  et  infir- 
missimo  caique  ex  familia,  ipai  hebent :  mira  diveraitate 
naturae,  cum  iidem  hominea  aic  ament*  ineitiam  et  oderint 
quietem.  Moa  eat  civitatibua,  ultro  ac  viritim  conferre 
principibua  vel  armentorum,  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  honore 
acceptum  etiam  necesaitatibua  aubvenit.  Gaudent  prae* 
c'^ue  finitimarum  gentium  donia,quae  non  modo  a  aingulia. 
Bed  et  publico  mittuntur ;  ^ecti  equi,  magna  arma,  pha- 
lerae,  torqueaque.    Jam  et  pecuniam  accipere  docuimua. 

XVI.  Nullaa  Germanorum  populia  urbea  habitari,  aatia 
notum  eat :  ne  pati  quidem  inter  ae  junctaa  aedea.  Colunt 
discreti  ac  diverai,  ut  fons,  ut  campua,  at  nemua  placuit. 
Vicoa  locant,  non  in  noatrum  morem,  connexia  et  cobas- 
rentibua  sedificiia  i  suam  quiaque  domum  apatio  circumdat, 
sive  adveraua  caaua  ignia  remedium,  aive  inacitia  aedifi- 
candi.  Ne  csementorum  quidem  apud  illoa  aut  tegalarum 
usua:  materia  ad  omnia  utuntur^informi  et  citra  apeci- 
em  aut  delectationem.  Queedam  loca  diligentiua  illinunt 
terra,  ita  pura  ac  aplendente,  ut  picturam  ac  lineamenta 
colorum  imitetur.  Solent  et  aubterraneos  apecua  aperire, 
eoeque  multo  inauper  iimo  onerant,  suffugium  hiemi  et 
receptaculum  frugibua :  quia  rigorem  frigomm  ejuamodi 
locis  molliunt ;  et,  si  quando  bostia  advenit,  aperta  popu- 
latur,  abdita  autem  et  defosaa  aut  igporantur,  aut  eo  ipse 
fallunt,  quod  quaerenda  aunt. 

XYII.  Tegumen  omnibua  aagum,  fibula,  aut,  ai  desit, 
9pina  consertum:  cetera  intecti  totoa  dies  juxta  focum 
atque  ignem  agunt.    Locupletissimi  veate  distinguuntur, 
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non  fluitante,  sicut  Sarmatae  ac  Parthi,  sed  stricta  ct  sitigii- 
los  artus  exprimente.  Genint  et  ferarum  pelles,  proximi 
ripee  negligenter,  ulteriores  exquisitias,  ut  qmbus  nullus 
per  commercia  cultus.  Eligunt  feras,  et  detracta  velamina 
Bpargunt  maculis,  pellibusque  bellnarum,  quas  exterior 
OceanuB  atque  ignotum  mare  gignit.  Nee  alius  feminis 
quam  viris  habitus,  nisi  quod  feminaB  saepius  lineis  amicti- 
bus  yelantur,  eosque  purpura  variant,  partemque  vestitus 
Buperioris  in  manicas  non  extendunt;  nudae  bracbia  ac 
laceitos. 

XVIII.  Sed  et  proxima  pars  pectoris  patet :  quamquam 
seyera  illic  matrimoq^ ;  nee  ullam  morum  partem  magis 
laudaveris :  nam  prope  soli  barbarorum  singulis  uxoribus 
contenti  sunt,  exceptis  admodum  paucis,  qui  non  libidine, 
sed^  ob  nobilitatem,  plurimis  nuptiis  ambiuntur.  Dotem 
non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  f  maritus,  offert  Intersunt 
parentes  et  propinqui,  ac  munera  probant,  munera  non 
ad  delicias  muliebres  quaesita,  nee  quibus  nova  nupta 
comatur;  sed  boves  et  frenatum  equum  et  scutum  cum 
framea  gladioque.  In  haec  munera  uxor  accipitur  :  atque 
invicem  ipsa  armorum  aliquid  viro  affert.  Hoc  maximum 
vinculum,  haec  arcana  sacra,  hos  conjugales  deos  arbitraur 
tur.  Ne  se  mulier  extra  virtutum  cogitationes  extraque 
bellorum  casus  putet,  ipsis  incipientis  matrimonii  auspiciis 
admonetur,  venire  se  laborum  pericul^rumque  sociam, 
idem  in  pace,  idem  in  prcelio  passuram  ausuramque.  Hoc 
juncti  boves,  hoc  paratus  equus,  hoc  data  arma  denuntiant. 
Sic  vivendum,  sic  pereundum :  aceipere  se,  quae  liberis 
inviolata  ac  digna  reddat,  quae  nurus  accipiant,  rursusque 
ad  nepotes  referant. 

XIX.  Ergo  septas  pudicitia  agunt,  nuUis  spectaculorum 
illecebris,  nullis  conviviorum  irritationibus  comiptae.  Lit- 
terarum  secreta  viri  pariter  ac  femin^  ignorant.  Paucis- 
Bima  in  tam  numerosa  gente  adulteria;  quorum  poena 
praBsens,  et  mantis  permissa.    Accisis  crinibus,  nudatam. 
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coram  propinquis,  expellit  domo  maritu^,  ac  per  omnem 
vicum  Terbere  agit.  Publicatae  enim  pudicitiaB  nalla  ve- 
nia;  non  forma,  non  setate,  non  opibus  maritam  invenerit. 
Nemo  enim  illicvitia  rider ;  nee  corrumpere  etcorrumpi 
saeculum  vocatur.  Melius  quidem  adhuc  ess  civitates,  in 
quibus  tantum  virgines  nubunt,  et  cum  spe  votoque  uxoris 
semel  transigitur.  Sic  unum  accipiunt  maritum,  quo  modo 
nnum  corpus  unamque  vitam,  ne  ulla  cogitatio  ultra,  ne 
longior  cupiditas,  ne  tamquam  maritum,  sed  tamquam 
matrimonium,  ament.  Numerum  libecorum  finire,  aut 
quemquam  ex  agnatis  necare,  flagitium  habetur :  plusque 
ibi  boni  mores  Talent,  quara  alibi  bonss  leges. 

XX.  In  omni  domo  nudi  ac  sordidi,  in  hos  artus,  in 
haec  corpora,  quae  miramur,  excrescunt.  Sua  quemque 
mater  uberibus  alit,  nee  ancillis  ac  nutricibus  delegantur. 
Dominum  ac  serrum  nullis  educationis  deliciis  digiioscas. 
Inter  eadem  pecora,  in  eadem  bumo  degunt,  donee  setas 
separet  ingenues,  virtus  agnoscat.  Sera  juvenum  Venus; 
eoque  inexhausta  pubertas.  Nee  virgines  festinantur ; 
eadem  juyenta,  similis  proceritas.  Pares  validseque  mi- 
Bcentur,  ac  robora  parentum  liberi  referunt.  Soronim 
iiliis  idem  apud  avunculum,  qui  apud  patrem  honor.  Qui- 
dam  sanctiorem  arctioremque  hunc  nexum  sanguinis  ar- 
bitrantur,  et  in  accipiendis  obsidibus  magis  exigunt;  tam- 
quam ii  et  animura  firmius,  et  domum  latius  teneant. 
Heredes  tamen  successoresque  sui  cuique  liberi ;  et  nul« 
lum  testamentum.  Si  liberi  non  sunt,  proximus  gradus  in 
possessione  fratres,  patrui,  avunculi.  Quanto  plus  propin- 
quorum,  quo  major  afBnium  numerus,  tanto  grratiosior 
senectus,  nee  ulla  orbitatis  pretia. 

XXI.  Suscipere  tarn  inimicitias,  seu  patris,  seu  propin- 
qui,  quara  amicitias,  necesse  est.  Nee  inplacabiles  durant. 
Luitur  enim  etiam  boraicidium  certo  armentorum  ac  pe- 
corum  numero,  recipitque  satisfactionem  univewa  domus: 
utiliter  in  publicum ;  quia  periculosiores  sunt  inimicitiso 
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juxta  libertatem.  Convictibus  et  hospitiis  non  alia  gens 
efiusius  kidulget  Quemcumque  mortal  ium  arcere  tecto, 
nefas  habetur :  pro  fortuna  quisque  adparatis  epulis  ex- 
cipit.  f  Cum  defecere,  qui  modo  hospes  fuerat,  monstrator 
bo8pitii  et  comes :  proximam  domum  non  invitati  adeunt: 
nee  interest :  pari  bumanitate  accipiuntur.  Notum  igno- 
tumque,  quantum  ad  jus  bospitii,  nemo  discemit.  Abe- 
unti,  si  quid  poposcerit,  concedere  moris :  et  poscendi  in- 
vicem  eadem  facilitas.  Gaudent  muneribus :  sed  nee  data 
inputant,  nee  acceptis  obligantur.  Yictus  inter  bospitea 
comis. 

XXII.  Statim  e  somno,  quern  plerumque  in  diem  extra- 
hunt,  lavantur,  saepius  calida,  ut  apud  quos  plurimum  biems 
occupat.  Lauti  cibum  capiunt:  separatee  singulis  sedes 
et  sua  cuique  mensa.  Tum  ad  negotia,  nee  minus  sgepe  ad 
conviyia,  procedunt  armati.  Diem  noctemque  continuare 
potando,  nulli  probrum.  Crebre,  ut  inter  vinolentos,  rixse, 
raro  conviciis,  saepius  caede  et  vulneribus  transiguntur. 
Sed  et  de  reconciliandis  invicem  inimicis  et  jungendis  ad- 
finitatibuB  et  adsciscendis  principibus,  de  pace  denique  ac 
bello,  plerumque  in  conviviis  consultant :  tamquam  nullo 
magis  tempore  aut  ad  simplices  cogitationes  pateat  animusg 
aut  ad  magnas  incalescat.  Gens  non  astuta,  nee  callida» 
aperit  adiiuc  secreta  pectoris  licentia  joci.  Ergo  detecta 
et  nuda  omnium  mens  postera  die  retractatur,  et  salva 
utriusque  temporis  ratio  esL  Deliberant,  dum  fingere 
nesciunt :  constituunt,  dum  errare  non  possunt. 

XXIII.  Potui  bumor  ex  bordeo  aut  frumento,  in  quan^ 
dam  similitudinem  vini  corruptus.  Proximi  ripae  et  vinum 
mercantur.  Cibi  simplices ;  agrestia  poma,  recens  fera, 
aut  lac  concretum.  Sine  adparatu,  sine  blandimentis,  ex- 
pellunt  famem.  Adversus  sitim  non  eadem  temperantia. 
Si  indulseris  ebrietati,  suggerendo  quantum  concupiscunt, 
baud  minus  f€u:ile  vitiis,  quam  armis,  vincentur. 

XXIV .  Genus  spectaculorum  unum  atque  in  omni  coeta 
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idem.  Nadi  juvenes,  quibus  id  ludicrum  est,  inter  gladios 
Be  atque  infestas  frameas  saltu  jaciunt.  Exercita^  artem 
paravit,  ars  decorem  :  non  in  qusestum  tamen,  aut  merce- 
dem  :  qoamviA  audacis  lasciviae  pretium  est  voluptas 
spectantium.  Aleam  (quod  mirere)  aobxii  inter  seria  ex- 
ercent,  tanta  lucrandi  perdendive  temeritate,  ut,  cum  om« 
nia  defecerunty  extremo  ac  novissimo  jactn  de  libertate 
et  de  ccnrpore  contendant.  Yictus  voluntariam  servitutem 
adit :  quamvis  juvenior,  quamvis  robustior,  adligari  se  ac 
venire  patitur.  Ea  est  in  re  prava  pervicacia :  Jpsi  fidem 
vocant.  Servos  qpnditionis  hujus  per  commercia  tradunt, 
ut  se  quoque  pudore  victorias  exsolvant. 

XXY.  Ceteris  servis,  non  in  nostrum  morem,  discripda 
per  familiam  ministeriis,  utuntur.  Suam  qnisque  sedem, 
suos  penates  regit.  Frumenti  modum  dominus,  aut  pe- 
corist  aut  vestis,  ut  colono,  injungit ;  et  servus  bactenus 
paret.  Cetera  domus  officia  uxor  ac  liberi  exsequuntur. 
Verb^rare  servum  ac  vinculis  et  opere  coercere,  rarum. 
Occidere  solent,-non  disciplina  et  severitate,  sed  impetu  et 
ira,  ut  inimicum,  nisi  quod  impune.  Libertini  non  multum 
eupra  servos  sunt,  raro  aliquod  momentum  in  domo,  num- 
quam  in  civitate ;  exceptis  dumtaxat  iis  gentibus,  quas 
regnantur.  Ibi  enim  et  super  ing^iuos  et  super  nobiles 
ascendunt :  apud  ceteros  impares  libertini  libertatis  argu- 
mentum  sunt. 

XXVI.  Fenus  agitare,  et  in  usuras  extendere,  ignotum ; 
ideoque  magis  servatur,  quam  si  vetitum  esset.  Agri,  pro 
numero  cultorum,  ab  univoreis  in  vices  occupantur,  quos 
mox  inter  s^  secundum  dignationem  paitiuntur :  facili- 
tatem  partiendi  camporum  spatia  praestant.  Arva  per  an- 
nus mutant;  et  superest  ager:  nee  enim  cum  ubertate 
^t  amplitudine  soli  labore  contend  unt,  ut  pomaria  conse- 
rant  et  prata  separent  et  bortos  rigent :  sola  terrse  seges 
unperatur.  Undo  annum  quoque  ipsum  non  in  totidem 
digerunt  species :  biems  et  ver  et  aestas  intellectum,  ac 
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^^^^ibii]m  babent;  auctumni  perinde  nomen  ac  bona  ign<H 

laBtorH 
XXVIL  Fanerum  nulla  ambitio :  id  solam  observat  ar,  ut 

corpora  clarorum  yirorum  certis  lignis  crementur.    Struem 

logi  nee  vestibufl,  nee  odoribus,  cumulant:   sua  cuique 

trma,  quorundara  igni  et  equus  adjicitur.      Sepulcrum 

oespes  erigit.   Monumentorum  arduum  et  operosum  hono- 

ren,  ut  gravem  defunctis,  adspemantur.      Lamenta  ac 

lacrimas  cito,  dolorem  et  tristitiam  tarde  ponunt.    Feminis 

lugere  bonestum  est ;  viris  memxnisse.     Haec  in  commune 

de  omnium  Germanorum  origine  ac  mmbus  accepimus : 

nunc  singularum    gentium   instituta   ritusque,  quatenus 

differant,  quae  nationes  e  G-ermanta  in  Gallias  commig^- 

verinty  expediam. 

XXVIII.  Validiores  olim  Gtillorum  res  fuisse,  summus 
auctorum  divus  Julius  tradit :  eoque  credtbile  est,  etiamGral- 
los  in  G^rmaniam  transgresses.  Quantulum  enim  amnis 
obstabat,  quo  minus,  ut  queeque  gens  evaluerat,  occuparet 
permutaretque  sedes,  promiscuas  adhuc  et  nulla  regnorum 
potentia  divisas  1  Igitur  inter  Hercyniam  silvara  Rhenum- 
que  et  Moenum  amnes  Helvetii,  ulteriora  Boii,  Gallica 
utraque  gens,  tenuere.  Manet  adhuc  Boiemi  nomen, 
Mgnificatque  loci  yeterem  memoriam  quamvis  mutatis 
cultoribus.  Sed  utrum  Aravisci  in  Pannoniam  ab  Osis, 
Germanorum  natione,  an  Osi  ab  Araviscis  in  Germaniam, 
^mmigraverint,  cum  eodem  adhuc  serraone,  institutis, 
VMt^vibus  titantur,  incertum  est :  quia,  pari  olim  inopia  ac 
^^WHatt},  oadem  utriusque  ripae  bona  malaque  erant. 
^\y\^H  et  Nervii  circa  adfectationem  Germanicse  originis 
^)1t\*<^  l^mbltiosi  sunt,  tamquam,  per  banc  gloriam  sanguinis, 

^^y^^^^Vttduo  et  ineitia  Gallorum   separentur.     Ipsam 

pk^^  \\v^i^\^  h^^ud  dubie  Geflnanorum   populi  colunt, 

\*  ^  vi,Nfit^K  Tflboci,  Neraetes.     Ne  Ubii  quidem  quam- 

K^>*^^^  l^olonia  esse  meruerint,  ac  libcntius  Agrip- 

^'  >  s^i^M^^'i*   ^^^  nomine   vocentur,  origine   em* 
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bescunt,  transgressi  olim  et  experimento  fidei  super  ipsam 
Rheni  ripam  coUocati,  ut  arcerent,  noii  ut  custodireDtur. 

XXIX.  Omnium  harum  gentium  virtute  praecipui  Ba- 
tavi,  non  raultum  ex  ripa,  sed  insulam  Rbeni  amnis,  colunt, 
Cattorum  quondam  populos,  et  seditione  domestica  in  eas 
Bedes  transgressus,  in  quibus  pars  Romani  imperii  fierent. 
Manet  bonos  et  antiquae  societatis  insigne :  nam  nee  tri- 
butis  contemnuntur,  nee  publicanus  adterit  :  exemti 
oneribus  et  collationibus,  et  tan  turn  in  usum  prceltorum 
sepositi  velut  tela  atque  arma,  bellis  reaervantur.  Est  in 
eodem  obsequio  et  Mattiacorum  gens.  Protulit  enim 
magnitudo  Populi  Romani  ultra  Rbenum,  ultraque  veteres 
terminos,  imperii  reTerentiam.  Ita  sede  finibusque  in  sua 
ripa,  mente  animoque  nobiscum  agunt,  cetera  similes  Ba- 
tavis,  nisi  quod  ipso  adbuc  terras  suae  solo  et  coelo  acriut 
animantur.  Non  numeraverim  inter  Germanias  populos, 
quamquam  trans  Rlienum  Danubiumque  consederint,  eos, 
qui  Decumates  agros  exerr^ent.  Levissimus  quisque  G-al- 
lorum,  et  inopia  audax,  dubiad  possessionis  solum  occu- 
pavere.  Mox  limite  acto  promotisque  praesidiis,  sinua 
imperii  et  pars  provinciae  babeutur.  /Jl 

XXX.  Ultra  bos  Catti  initium  sedis  ab  Hercynio  saltu 
incboant,  non  ita  effusis  ac  palustribus  locis,  ut  ceteraa 
civitatesy  in  quas  Germania  patescit:  durant  siquidem 
colles,  paulatimque  rarescunt ;  et  Cattos  suos  saltus  Her- 
cynius  prosequitur  simul  atque  deponit.  Duriora  genti 
corpora,  dtricti  artus,  minax  vultus,  et  major  animi  vigor. 
Multum  (ut  inter  Gerraanos)  rationis  ac  sollertiae :  praB- 
ponere  electos,  audire  praepositos,  nosse  ordines,  intelli- 
gere  occasiones,  differre  impetus,  disponere  diem,  Tallare 
noctem,  fortunaro  inter  dubia,  virtutem  inter  certa  nume- 
rare :  quodque  rarissimum,  nee  nisi  Romanas  disciplines 
concessura,^  plus  reponere  in  duce,  quam  in  exercitu. 
Omne  robur  in  pedite,  quem  super  arma  ferramentis  quo- 
que  et  copiis  onerant.    Alios  ad  prcelium  ire  videas»  Cat* 
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tos  ad  bellum :  ran  jexcursus  et  fortuita  pugna.  Eques- 
trium  sane  virium  id  proprium,  cito  parare  victoriam»  cito 
cedere.  Yelocitas  juxta  formidinemy  cuDctatio  propior 
constantis  est. 

XXXI.  Et  aliis  Germanorum  populis  usurpatam  rara 
et  privata  cujusque  audentia  apud  Cattos  in  consensam 
vertit,  ut  primum  adoleverint,  crinem  barbamque  submit- 
tere,  nee,  nisi  hoste  cseso,  exuere  Totivum  obligatumque 
▼irtuti  oris  habitum.  Super  sanguinero  et  spolia  revelant 
frontem,  seque  turn  demum  pretia  luucendi  reiuluse  dig- 
nosqttejHUria  acparmtibus  ferunt.  Ignavis  et  imbellibua 
manet  squalor.  Fortissimus  quisque  fbrreum  insuper  an- 
nulum  (ignominiosum  id  genii)  velut  yinculum  gestat^ 
donee  se  caede  bostis  absolvat.  Plurimis  Cattonun  bic 
placet  babitus.  Jamque  canent  insignes,  et  bostibos  simul 
suisque  monstrati :  omnium  penes  bos  initia  pugnarum ; 
baec  prima  semper  acies  visn  torva.  Nam  ne  in  pace 
quidem  vultu  mitiore  mansuescunt.  Nulli  domus,  aut 
ager,  ant  aHqua  cura :  prout  ad  quemqoe  Tenere,  aluntuxs 
prodigi  alieni,  contemtores  aui ;  donee  exsanguis  senec- 
tus  tarn  durae  virtuti  impares  i^iat.     -  <^ 

XXXII.  Proximi  Cattis  eertum  jam  alveo  Rbenum, 
quique  terminus  esse  sufficiat,  Usipii  ac  Tencteri  colunt. 
Tencteri,  super  solitum  bellorum  decus,  equestris  dis- 
eiplinas  arte  prseeellunt;  nee  major  apud  Cattos  peditum 
laus,  quam  Tencteris  equitum.  Sic  instituere  majores, 
posteri  imitantur.  Hi  lusus  infantium,  baec  juvenum  semu- 
ktio;  perseverant  senes.  Inter  familiam  et  penates  el 
jura  successionum  equi  traduntur ;  excipit  filius,  non,  ut 
cetera,  maximus  natu,  sed  prput  ferox  bello  et  melior. 

XXXIII.  Juxta  Teneteros  Bructeri  olim  occurrebant; 
nunc  Cbamavos  et  Angrivarios  immigrasse  narratur^  pulsis 
Bructeris  ac  penitus  excisis,  vicinarum  coi^ensu  nationnm; 
seu  siiperbise  odio,  seu  praedse  dulcedine,  seu  favore  quo« 
dam  erga  nos  deorum :  nam  ne  spectaeulo  quidem  proelii 
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invidere :  super  sexaginta  milia,  non  amus  teliaque  Ro- 
mania, sed,  quod  magnificentius  est,  oblectationi  oculisque 
ceciderunt.  Maneat,  quaeso,  duretque  gentibus,  si  non 
amor  nostri,  at  certe  odium  sui ;  quando,  urgentibus  im- 
perii fatisy  nihil  jam  praestare  fortuna  majus  potest,  quam 
hostium  discordiam. 

XXXTV.  Angrivarios  et  Chamavos  a  tergo  Dulgibini 
et  Chasuari  cludunt,  aliaeque  gentes,  baud  perinde  memo- 
ratae.  A  fironte  Frisii  exdpiunt.  Majoribus  mitunibusque 
Frisiis  vocabulum  est  ex  modo  virium.  Utrseque  nationes 
usque  ad  oceanum  Rbeno  praetexuntur,  ambiuntque  im<« 
meosos  insuper  lacus  et  Romania  classibus  navigatoA. 
Ipsum  quin  etiam  oceanum  ilia  tentavimus :  et  superesse 
adbuc  Herculis  columnas  fama  vulgavit,  sive  adiit  Her* 
culee»  Beu»  quidqnid  ubique  magnificum  est,  in  claritatem 
ejus  xeferre  consensimus.  Nee  defuit  andentia  Druso 
Grermanico :  sed  obstitit  oceanus  in  se  simul  atque  in  Her* 
culeoi  ipquiri,  Mox  nemo  tentavit ;  sanctiusque  ac  reve* 
rentius  visum  de  actis  deorum  credere  quam  scire. 

XXXV.  Haotenus  in  Occidentem  Germaniam  novimus. 
In  Septemtrionem  ingenti  flexu  redit.  Ac  prime  statim 
Caucorum  gens,  quamquam  incipiat  a  Frisiis,  ac  partem 
litoris  occupet,  omnium,  quas  exposui,  gentium  lateribus 
obtenditur,  donee  in  Cattos  usque  sinuetur.  Tarn  im« 
mensum  terrarum  spatium  non  tenent  tantum  Cauci,  sed 
et  implent,  populus  inter  Germanos  nobilissimus,  quique 
magoitudinem  suam  malit  justitia  tueri :  sine  cupiditate, 
sine  impotentia*  quieti  secretique,  nulla  provocant  bella, 
nuUis  raptibus  aut  latrociniis  populantur :  idque  praec^ 
uum  TirtutiA  ao  Turium  aigumentum  est,  quod,  ut  su^ 
periores  agant,  «on  per  ipjurias  adsequuntur.  Promta 
tamen  omnibus  arma,  ac,  si  res  poscat,  exercitus :  pluri- 
mum  virorum  equorumque:  ^t  quiescentibus  eadem  fama. 
XXXVL  In  latere  Caucorum  Cattorumque  Cherusci 
mmtani  afi  parceutem  4iu  pacem  illacessiti  Butrienint : 
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idque  jucundiusy  quam  tutius,  fait :  quia  inter  impotentes 
et  validos  falso  quiescas;  ubi  manu  agitur,  modestia  ac 
probitas  nomina  superioris  sunt.  Ita,  qui  olim  boni  aquu 
que  Cherusci,  nunc  inertes  ac  stulti  yocantur :  Cattis  vic- 
toribus  fortuna  in  sapientiam  cessit.  Tracti  loiina  Che- 
ruscorum  et  Fosi,  contermina  gens,  adversarum  rerum  ex 
aequo  socii,  cum  in  secundia  minores  fuissent. 

XXXVII.  Eundem  Germanise  sinum  proximi  oceano 
Cimbri  tenent,  parva  nunc  civitas,  sed  gloria  ingens: 
veterisque  famse  late  vestigia  manent,  utraque  ripa  castra 
ac  spatia,  quorum  ambitu  Bunc  quoque  metiaris  molem 
manusque  gentis  et  tam  magni  exitus  fidem.  Sexcentesi- 
mum  et  quadragesimum  annum  urbs  nostra  agebat,  cum 
primum  Oimbrorum  audita  sunt  arma,  Csecilio  Metello  ac 
Papirio  Oarbone  coss.  Ex  quo  si  ad  alterum  imperatoris 
Trajani  consulatum  computemus,  ducenti  ferme  et  decern 
anni  colliguntur.  Tamdiu  G-ermauta  vincitur.  Medio 
tam  longi  aevi  spatio,  multa  invicem  damna :  non  Samnis, 
non  PoBuiy  non  Hispaniae  Galliaeve,  ne  Parthi  quidem 
saepius  admonuere :  quippe  regno  Arsacis  acrior  est  Ger- 
manorum  libertas.  Quid  enim  aliud  nobis,  quam  cssdem 
Orassi,  amisso  et  ipso  Pacoro,  infra  Ventidium  dejectus 
Oriens  objeceriti  At  German!  Carbone  et  Cassio  et 
Scauro  Aurelio  et  Servilio  Csepione  Cnseo  quoque  Manlio 
fusis  vel  captis,  quinque  simul  consulares  exercitus  Populo 
Romano,  Varum  tresque  cum  eo  legiones  etiam  Caesari 
abstulerunt:  nee  impune  Gains  Marius  in  Italii),  divns 
Julius  in  Gallia,  Drusus  ac  Nero  et  G^rmanicus  in  suis 
eos  sedibus  perculerunt.  Mox  ingentes  Caii  Caesaris 
minas  in  ludibrium  versae.  Inde  otium,  donee  occasione 
discordias  nostras  et  civilium  armorum,  expugnatis  legio- 
num  hibemis,  etiam  Gallias  adfectavere  :  ac  rursus  pulsi 
inde»  proximis  temporibus  triumphati  magis  quam  victi 
sunt. 

XXXVIII.  Nunc  deSuevisdicendum  est,  quorum  non 
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una,  ut  Cattorum  Tencterorumve,  gens :  majorem  eiiim 
Germaniae  partem  obtinent,  propriis  adhuc  nationibus 
nominibusque  discreti,  quamqaam  in  commune  Suevi  vo- 
centur.  Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem  nodoque  Bub« 
stringere.  Sic  Suevi  a  ceteris  Germanis,  sic  Suevoitim 
ingenui  a  servis  separantur.  In  aliis  gentibus,  seu  cog* 
natione  aliqua  Suevorum,  seu  (quod  saepe  accidit)  imita- 
tione,  rarum  et  intra  juventae  spatium ;  apud  Suevos  usque 
ad  canitiem  horrentem  capillum  retro  sequuntur,  ac  ssepe 
in  ipso  solo  Tertice  ligant.  Frincipes  et  omatiorem  ha- 
bent :  ea  cura  formse,  sed  innoxia.  Neque  enim  ut  ament 
amenturve ;  in  altitudinem  quamdam  et  terrorem,  adituri 
bella,  comti,  ut  bostium  oculis  omantur. 

XXXIX.  Vetustissimos  se  nobilUsimosque  Suevorum 
Semnones  memorant.  Fides  antiquitatis  religione  firma- 
tur.  Stato  tempore  in  silram,  auguriis  patrum  et  prisca 
formidine  sacram,  omnes  ejusdem  sanguinis  populi  lega- 
tionibus  co^unt,  caesoque  publice  homine  celebrant  barbari 
ritus  borrenda  primordia.  Est  et  alia  luco  reverentia. 
Nemo  nisi  vinculo  ligatus  ingreditur,  ut  minor,  et  potes- 
tatem  numinis  prae  se  ferens :  si  forte  prolapsus  est,  attolti 
et  insurgere  baud  licitum  :  per  bumum  evolvuntur :  eoque 
omnis  superstitio  respicit,  tamquam  inde  initia  gentts,  ibi 
regnator  omnium  deus,  cetera  subjecta  atque  parentia. 
Adjicit  auctoritatem  fortuna  Semnonum.  Centum  pagis 
habitant:  magnoque  corpore  efficitur,  ut  se  Suevorum 
caput  credant 

XL.  Contra  Lapgobardos  paucitas  nobilitat :  plurimis 
ac  valentissimis  nationibus  cincti,  non  per  obseqnium,  sed 
proeliid  et  pericHtando  tuti  sunt.  Reiidigni  deinde  et 
Aviones  et  Angli  et  Varini  et  Eudoses  et  Suardones  et 
Nuitbones  fluminibus  aut  silvis  muniuntur.  Nee  quid- 
quam  notabile  in  singulis,  nisi  quod  in  commune  Hertham, 
id  est,  Terram  matrem,  colunt,  eamque  iptervenire  rebus 
bominum,  invebi   populis,   arbitrantur.      Est  in  insula 
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oceani  castum  nemus,  dicatuznque  in  eo  Tehiculam,  veste 
cootectum :  altingere  uni  sacerdoti  concessum.  Is  adesse 
penetrali  deam  intelligity  yectamque  bubus  femiuis  multa 
cum  veneratione  prosequitur.  La&ti  tunc  dies,  festa  loca, 
qusBcunque  adventu  hospitioque  dignatur.  Non  bella 
ineunt,  non  anna  sumunt ;  clausum  omne  ferrum :  pax  et 
quies  tunc  tantum  nota,  tunc  tantum  amata,  donee  idem 
sacerdos  satiatam  conyersatione  mortalium  deam  templo 
reddat,  Mox  yebiculum  et  yestes,  et,  si  credere  yelis, 
numen  ipsum  secreto  lacu  abluitur.  Servi  ninistrant; 
quos  statim  idem  lacus  haunt.  Arcanus  bine  tenror 
sanctaque  ignoiantia,  quid  sit  illud  quod  tantum  perituri 
yident. 

XLI.  Et  ba9c  quidem  pars  Sueyorum  in  secretiora 
Germanias  porrigitur.  Propior  (ut,  quo  modo  paulo  ante 
Rhenum»  sic  nunc  Danubium  sequar)  Hennunduromm 
ciyitas,  fida  Romanis,  eoque  solis  Germanomm  non  in 
ripa  commercium,  sed  penitus  atque  in  splendidissima 
KflBtiae  proyineiae  colonia :  passim  et  sine  castode  transe- 
unt ;  et,  cum  cetms  gentibus  arma  modo  castraque  nostra 
ostendamus,  his  domes  yillasque  patefecimus  non  conca- 
piscentibus.  In  Hermunduris  Albis  oritur,  flumen  incli- 
turn  et  notum  olim ;  nunc  tantum  auditur. 

XLII.  Juxta  Hermunduros  Narisci,  ac  deinde  Marco- 
roanni  et  Quadi  agunt.  Praecipua  Marcomannorum  gloria 
yiresque,  atque  ipsa  etiam  sedes,  pulsis  olim  Boiis,  yirtute 
parta.  Nee  Narisci  Quadiye  degenerant.  Eaque  Ger- 
maniae  yelut  irons  est,  quatenus  Danubio  peragitur.  Mar- 
comannis  Quadisque  usque  ad  nostram  memoriam  reges 
manserant  ex  gente  ipsorum,  nobile  Marobodui  et  Tudri 
genus;  jam  et  extemos  patiuntur*  Sed  yis  et  potentia 
regibus  ex  auctoritate  Romana :  raro  armis  nostris,  saepius 
pecunia  juyantur* 

XLIII.  Nee  minus  yalent  retro  Marsigni,  Gothini,  Osi^ 
Sun :  terga  Marcomannorum  Quadorumqiie  cludunt :  # 
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qiiibiis  Harsigni  et  Ban  sermcme  cultuque  Soevos  refemnt 
Gothinos  Gallica,  Osos  Pantioiiiea  lingua,  eoarguit  non 
esse  Germanos,  et  quod  tributa  patiuntur :  partem  tribu* 
torum  Sarmatse,  partem  Quadi,  at  alienigenia  imponunt. 
Gotbini,  quo  magis  pttdeat,  et  ferrum  effodiunt:  omnea- 
que  bi  populi  pauca  eampeatrium,  cetemm  saltns  et  ver* 
tices  montium  insedemtit.  Dirimit  enim  scinditque  Soe- 
viam  contra  aum  montium  jugum,  ultra  quod  plurimaB 
gentes  agunt :  ex  quibus  latissime  patet  Lygiorum  nomen 
in  plores  civkates  diffuauln.  Valentistimas  nominasse 
auficiet,  Arios,  Helyeconasi  Manimos,  Eljsioa,  Nabarva- 
loe.  Apud  NabarvaloB  antiquae  religionis  Incus  ostenditun 
Prsesidet  sacerdos  muliebri  omatu  s  ted  deat^  trnterpreia-' 
tione  Romana^  Castorem  PoUMcemque  memorant.  £a  via 
Dumini;  nomen  AlcU:  nulla  simulacra,  nullum  peregrinss 
superstitionis  vestigium :  ut  fratres  tamen,  at  juTenes, 
Tenerantnr.  Ceterum  Arii  super  vires,  quibus  enumeratoa 
paulo  ante  populos  anteoedunt,  truces,  insitss  feritati  arte 
ac  tempore  lenocinantur :  nigra  scuta,  tincta  corpora: 
atras  ad  prcslia  noctes  legunt;  ipsaque  Ibrmidine  atque 
umbra  feralis  exereitus  tenorem  inferunt,  nuUo  bostium 
sustinente  novum  ac  velut  infemum  adspectum:  nam 
primi  in  omnibus  proeliis  ocuH  vincuntur.  Trans  Lygioa 
Crotones  regnantur,  paulo  jam  adductius  quam  oeteras 
Grermanorum  gentes,  nondum  tamen  supra  libertatem. 
Serotinus  deinde  ab  oceano  Rugii  et  Lemovii:  omniumque 
barum  gentium  insigne,  rotunda  scuta,  breves  gladii,  et 
erga  reges  obsequium. 

XLIV.  Suionum  bine  civitates,  ipso  in  ooeano,  praeter 
viros  armaque  classibus  valent ;  forma  navium  eo  differt^ 
quod  utrinque  prora  paratam  semper  appulsui  frontem 
agit :  nee  velis  ministrantur,  nee  remos  in  ordinem  lateri- 
bus  adjungunt.  Solutum,  ut  in  quibusdam  fluminum,  et 
mutabile,  ut  res  poscit,  bine  vel  illinc  remigium.  Est 
apud  illos  et  opibus  bonos,  eoque  anus  imperitat,  nuUis 
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jam  exceptionibiu,  non  precario  jure  parendi :  nee  arma^ 
uC  apud  oeleros  Grermanoe,  in  piomiscuoy  sed  clausa  sab 
castode  et  qaidem  aerrOy  quia  sabitos  hosdum  incarsua 
prohibet  oceanos,  otiosse  porro  annatorum  manus  facile 
labciviunt:  enimvero  neque  nobilem,  neque  ingenuam,  ne 
libertinum  quidem,  armis  praeponere  regia  utilitas  est. 

XLV.  Trans  Suionas  aliud  mare,  pigram  ac  prope  im- 
motam,  quo  cingi  cludique  terrarom  orbem  bine  fides; 
quod  extremas  cadentis  jam  solis  fulgor  in  ortus  edurat 
adeo  clanis,  ut  sidera  bebetet ;  sonum  insuper  audiri  for- 
masque  deorum  et  radios  capids  adspici  persuasio  adjicit. 
liluc  usque  et  fama  vera  tantum  natura.  Ergo  jam  dextro 
Suevici  maris  littore  ^stuorum  gentes  alluuntur:  quibus 
ritus  habitttsque  Sueyorum  ;  lingua  Britannicae  propior- 
Matrem  deum  venerantur:  insigne  superstitionis  fi:>rmas 
aprorum  gestant.  Id  pro  armis  omnique  tutela  securum 
den  cultorem  etiam  inter  hostes  praestat.  Karus  ferri^ 
frequens  fustium  usus.  Frumenta  ceterosque  fructus  pa- 
tientius,  quam  pro  solita  Germanorum  inertia,  laborant. 
Sed  et  mare  scrutantur,  ac  soli  omnium  succinum,  quod 
ipsi  glesum  vocanti  inter  vada  atque  in  ipso  littore  legunt. 
Nee,  qu8B  natura,  quseve  ratio  gignat,  ut  barbaris,  quaesi- 
tum  compertumve.  Diu  quin  etiam  inter  cetera  ejecta* 
menta  maris  jacebat,  donee  luxuria  nostra  dedit  nomen : 
ipsis  in  nullo  usu ;  rude  legitur,  informe  perfertur,  preti* 
umque  mirantes  accipiunt  Succum  tamen  arborum  esse 
intelligas,  quia  terrena  qusedam  atque  etiam  volucria  ani- 
malia  plemmque  interlucent,  quse  implicata  bumore  mox 
durescente  materia  cluduntur.  Fecundiora  igitur  nemora 
lucosque  sicut  Orientis  secr^tis,  ubi  tura  balsamaque  su- 
dantur,  ita  Occidentis  insulis  terrisque  inesse,  crediderim'; 
qu88  vicini  solis  radiis  expressa  atque  liquentia  in  proxi- 
mum  mare  labuntur,  ac  vi  tempestatum  in  adversa  littora 
exundant.  Si  naturam  succini  admoto  igni  tentes,  in 
modum  taedsB  accenditur,  alitque  flammam  pinguem  et 
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o!entem :  mox  ut  in  picem  resinamve  lentescit  Suioni* 
bus  SitcHiani  gentes  condnuantur.  Cetera  similes  uno 
diflferunt,  quod  femiua  dominatur :  in  tantum  Don  modo  a 
libertate  sed  etiam  a  servitute  degenerant.  Hie  Sueviae 
finis. 

XLYI.  Peucinonim  Vcnedoruniqae  et  Fennorum  na- 
tiones  Germanis  an  Sarmads  adscribam,  dubito,  quam- 
quam  Feucini,  quos  quidam  Bastamas  vocant,  sermoney 
cultu,  8ede  ac  domiciliis  ut  Germani  agunt.  Sordes  omni- 
um ac  torpor:  procerum  connubiis  mixtis  nonnihil  in  Sar- 
matarum  habitum  fcedantur.  Venedi  multum  ex  moribus 
traxerunt.  Nam  quidquid  inter  Peucinos  Fennosque  sil- 
▼arum  ac  montium  erigitur,  latrociniis  pererrant :  hi  tamcn 
inter  Germanos  podus  referuntur,  quia  et  domos  figunt  et 
scuta  gestant.  et  peditum  usu  ac  pernicitate  gaudent;  qua& 
omnia  di versa  Sarmads  sunt,  in  pl^ustro  equoque  viventi- 
bus.  Fennis  mira  feritas,  foeda  paupeitas :  nonarma,  non 
equi,  non  penates:  victui  herba,  vestitui  pelles,  cubile 
humus :  sola  in  sagittis  spes,  quas,  inopia  ferri,  ossibus 
asperant :  idemque  yenatus  riros  pariter  ac  feminas  alit. 
Passim  enim  comitantur,  partemque  praedse.  petunt.  Nee 
aliud  infantibus  ferarum  imbriumque  suffugium,  quam  ut 
in  aliquo  ramorum  nexu  contegantur:  hue  redeunt  juve- 
nes,  hoc  senum  receptaculum.  Sed  beatius  arbitrantur 
quam  ingemere  agris,  inloborare  domibus,  suas  alienasque 
fortunas  spe  metuque  versare.  Securi  adversus  homines, 
securi  advereus  deos,  rem  difficillimam  adsecuti  sunt,  ut 
illis  Be  Yoto  quidem  opus  esset.  Cetera  jam  fabulosa : 
Hdlutiot  et  Oxionas  ora  haminum  vuUus^f  corpora  atgue 
artuM  ferarum  gerere:  quod  ego»  ut  incompenoiiiyin  m^ 
dium  relinqoanu 
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Chap.  L  The  coctom  of  writing  the  Urea  of  illiutrionf  men  an  ancient  one. 
IL  Dangennifl,  howerer,  under  bad  prinoei.  III.  Thia  cnatoai  reraiaed 
hy  Tacitna,  under  the  happy  reign  of  Nerra,  in  honor  of  Agrioola,  the 
writer's  fatfaer-in-law.  IV.  Origin  and  edocation  of  Agricda.  V.  The 
radiments  of  the  military  art  learned  by  him  in  Britain.  VL  He  mar- 
ries.— Is  appointed,  in  snccession,  qnaMtor,  tribune,  pnetor,  Ac  VIL 
His  modier  mardered  daring  a  hostile  descent  made  by  Otho's  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Ligoria,  her  lands  ravaged,  and  a  great  part  of  her  effects 
carried  off. — Agrioola  goes  orer  to  the  side  of  Vespasian,  and  receives 
the  command  of  the  20th  legion,  in  Britain.  VIII.  Excellent  deport- 
ment of  Agricola  while  in  command*  IX.  Retains  to  Rome. — Is  called 
by  Vespasian  to  the  patrician  order,  and  invested  with  the  government 
of  Aqnitania. — ^Is  chosen  consaL — ^Betroths  his  daaghter  to  Tacitas. — ^Is 
appointed  governor  of  Britain.  IC.  Description  of  Britain.  XI.  Origin 
of  the  Britons. — Their  physical  conformation,  sacred  rites,  langnage, 
general  character.  XII.  Their  military  strength,  form  of  government, 
climate,  soil,  &c.  XIII.  Their  cheerfol  sabmiision  to  levies,  tributes, 
&c.— The  expedition  of  Cesar  into  Britain.— Long  neglect  of  the  island 
sabseqaently,  on  the  part  of  the  Romans. — ^Invasion  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Clandios,  and  restoration  of  the  Roman  anthority.  XIV.  Opera- 
tions of  Ae  consalar  governors.  XV.  Britons  meditate  a  rebellion. 
XVL  Boadicea,  a  female  of  royal  descent,  theur  leader.^-Defeated  by 
Saetonins  Paullinos. — Roman  governors  of  inferior  ability  succeed  Paul- 
linns.  XVII.  Petilios  CeriaUs  and  Julias  Frontinos  restore  affkirs  to 
their  former  footing. — The  former  subdues  the  Brigantes,  the  latter  the 
Silores.  XVIII.  Agricola  reduces  the  Ordovices,  and  the  island  Mo* 
na.— He  finally  brings  the  whole  province  into  a  peaceful  state.  XIX., 
XX.  His  moderation,  prudence,  equity,  &c.,  in  regulating  the  affairs 
of  his  province.  XXL  Bndeavors  to  reclaim  the  natives  from  their  i^ade 
and  unsettied  state  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  XXIL,  XXIIL  New  expeditions  discover  new  nations 
of  Britons  to  the  Romans,  and  fortresses  are  erected  to  keep  them  in 
obedience^— Agricola's  candor  as  regarded  the  meritorious  actions  of 
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oAen.  XXIV.  DesigBfcniedl^liimof  iDTadmgHibemia.  XXV^ 
XXVn.  The  ooontriet  ritutted  beyond  Bodotiia  are  explored.— The 
Caledomaiu  attack  a  portion  of  tiie  fiMfces  of  Agriooh^  bat,  after  lome 
partial  aacoetsea,  are  defeated  by  him,  on  hia  conung  ap  with  hia  othelr 
forces.—New  prepartt&oqa  made  by  tiie  enemy.  XXYUL  A  cohort 
of  the  Uaipii,  by  a  atrange  chance,  dicamnavigate  the  island  of  Britain. 
XXIX.  Agrioda  loaea  hia  aoo,  aboot  %  year  rid.— The-Britona  renew 
the  war,  nnder  Calgacna  aa  tfieir  leader.  XXX.-XXXII.  Addreaa  of 
Calgacna  to  hia  foUowen.  XXXHT.,  XXXIV.  Address  of  Agricola  to 
his  soldiers.  XXXy.-XXXVII.  Fierce  and  bloody  batde.  XXXVIII. 
Vlctoiy  of  the  Bomans. — ^Agricola  ordera  Britain  to  be  drcumnavigated. 
XXXIX.  The  aocoont  of  these  operations  receired  by  Domitian  with 
oatward  expressions  of  joy,  bnt  inward  anxiety.  XL .  He,  neverthelesa, 
directs  honon  to  be  rendered  to  Agxicola. — ^The  latter  retnms  to  Rome, 
and  leads  a  modest  and  retired  life.  XLI.  Often  accosed  before  Do- 
mitian, in  hia  abaenoe^  but  ••  often  aeqoitted.  XLII.  Excoaes  him- 
aelf  fiom  taking  a  prorinee  as  proconsul.  XLUL  Pies,  not  witbont 
fQspidon  of  having  been  poisoned  by  Domitian.  XLIV.  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  death.— Hia  peisonal  appearance,  Jcc.  XL  V.  Happy 
in  having  ended  his  daya  before  the  atWKTitiea  of  Dnmitian  bcoke  fiartfi. 
XLVI.  General  refleetiaDa. 

I.  Clarorvh  Tirorum  facta  moresqae  posteris  tradere, 
antiquitus  usitatum-,  ne  nostris  quidem  temporibus,  quam- 
quam  incuriosa  suorum  aeta/s  omisit,  quotiens  magna  aliqua 
ao  nobilis  Tirtus  vioit  ac  Bupergressa  est  vitium  parvis 
magnisque  civitatibus  commune,  ignorantiam  recti  et  in- 
vidiam. Sed  apud  priores  ut  agere  memoratu  digna  pro- 
num  magisque  in  aperto  erat,  ita  celeberrimus  quisque 
ingenio,  ad  prodendam  Tirtutis  memoriam,  sine  gratia  aut 
ambittone,  bonaa  tantum  conscientias  pretio  ducebatur. 
Ac  plerique  Buam  ipsi  vitam  nairare  fiduciam  potius  mo- 
rum  quam  arrogantiam  arbitrati  sunt :  nee  id  Rutilio  et 
Bcauro  citra  fidem  aut  obtrectationi  fuit:  adeo  virtutes 
iittdem  temporibua  aptime  aBstimantuTy  quibus  facillime 
gignuntur. 

IL  At  mihiy  nunc  narraturo  vitam  defuncti  bominis, 
vonia  opus  fuit;  quam  non .petissem,  ni  cursaturus  tam 
Mmva  ot  infeata  virtutibua  tempera.  Legimus,  cum  Am- 
Imio  Rustico  Paatua  Thrasea,  Herennio  Senecioni  Pnscua 
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fiMvidiiis  laudati  essent,  caphale  fiiisse ;  neque  in  ipsos 
inodo  aaetoresy  sed  in  libros  qnoque  eontm  saevitum,  dele- 
gato  triumviria  ministerio,  at  momunenta  clariaaimorum 
ingenionim  in  comido  ac  foro  nverentar.  Scilicet  illo  igne 
Tocem  populi  Romani  et  libertatem  senatus  et  conscien- 
tiam  generis  humani  aboleri  arbttcabantar,  expulais  in- 
auper  sapiends  professoribus  atqne  oinni  bona  arte  in 
exiliam  acta,  ne  quid  usquam  honestam  occurreret.  De- 
dinras  profecto  grande  patientis  docamentum :  et  sicot 
▼etoB  aetas  vidit  quid  okimum  in  libertate  esset,  ita  nos 
quid  in  servitute,  ademto  per  inqnisidones  et  loqaendi 
audiendique  commercio.  Memoriam  quoque  ipaam  cum 
iroce  perdidissemus,  si  tain  in  nostla  potestate  esset  obli- 
visci,  quam  tacere. 

III.  Nunc  demam  redit  aninras :  et  quamquam  prime 
atadm  beadssimi  sseculi  ortu  Nerva  Cseear  res  olim  dis- 
sodabiles  miscuerit,  principatum  ac  libertatem,  angeatque 
qooddie  felicitatem  temporum  Nerva  Trajanus,  nee  spem 
mode  ac  yotam  securitas  publica  sed  ipsius  vod  fiduciam 
ac  robur  assumserit,  natora  tamen  infirmitatis  bumanae 
tardiora  sunt  remedia,  quam  mala;  et,  ut  corpora  lente 
augesoant,  cito  exsdnguiintur,  sic  ingenia  studiaque  op- 
presaeris  facilius,  quam  revocaveris.  Siibit  quippe  edam 
Ipsius  ineidaei  dulcedo,  et  inyisa  primo  desidia  postremo 
amatur.  Quid  1  si  per  quindecim  annos,  grande  mortalis 
aevi  spatium,  raulti  fortuitis  casibus,  promtisaimus  quis- 
que  saevitia  principis  interciderunt  ?  Pauci,  ut  ita  dix- 
«rim,  non  modo  alionim,  sed  etiam  noatri  superadtes 
snmus ;  exemds  e  media  vita  tot  annia,  quibua  juvenes 
ad  senectutem,  senes  prope  ad  ipaos  exactae  aetada  ter- 
minoe,  per  silendum  venimus.  Non  tamen  pigebit,  vel 
incondita  ac  rudi  voce,  memoriam  prioris  servitutis  ac 
tesdmonium  praeaentium  bonorum  composuiase.  Hie  in- 
terim  liber,  bonori  Agricolas  aoceri  mei  deatinatus,  pro- 
fessione  pietatis  aut  laudatus  mt,  aut  excusatus. 
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IV.  Cnasas  Julius  Agricola,  vetere  et  ilhutri  Foro- 
juliensium  colonia  ortus,  utrumque  avum  procuratorem 
CsBsarum  habuit,  quae  equestris  nobilitas  est.  Pater  Julius 
GrBBciDus,  senatorii  ordinis,  studio  eloquentise  sapientise- 
que  notus,  iisque  virtutibus  iram  Caii  Caesaris  meritus: 
namque  M.  SUanum  accusare  jussus  et,  quia  abnuerat, 
interfectus  est.  Mater  Julia  Procilla  fuit,  rarae  castitatis: 
in  hujus  sinu  indulgentiaque  educatus,  per  omnem  hones- 
tarum  artium  cultum  pueritiam  adolescentiamque  traase- 
git.  Arcebat  eum  ab  illecebris  peccantium,  preter  ipsius 
bonam  integramque  naturam,  quod  statim  panrulus  sedem 
ac  magistram  studiorum  Massiliam  habuerat,  locum  Graeca 
comitate  et  provinciali  parsimonia  mixtum  ac  bene  com- 
positum.  Memoria  teneo,  solitum  ipsum  narrare,  9e  in 
prima  juventa  ttudium  philosophic  acrius^  ultra  quam  con- 
cessum  Romano  <ic  senatori,  hausisse,  ni  prudentia  matris 
incensum  acjlagrantem  animum  coercuisset.  Scilicet  sub- 
lime et  erectum  ingenium  pulchritudinem  ac  speciem  ex- 
celsse  magnaoque  glorias  vehementius  quam  caute  appete- 
bat.  Mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  aetas :  retinuitque,  quod  est 
difficillimum,  ex  sapientia  modum. 

V.  Prima  castroriim  rudimenta  in  Britannia  Suetonio 
Paulino,  diligentl  ac  moderate  duci,  approbayit,  electus 
quem  contiibemio  aestimaret  Nee  Agricola  licenter, 
more  juvenum  qui  militiam  in  lasciviam  vertunt,  neque 
segniter  ad  voluptates  et  commeatus  titulum  tribunatus  et 
inscitiam  retulit:  sed  noscere  provinciam,  nosci  exercitui, 
discere  a  peritis,  sequi  optimos,  nihil  appetere  in  jacta- 
tionem,  nihil  ob  formidinem  recusare,  simulque  anxius  et 
intentus  agere.  Non  sane  alias  exercitatior  magisque  in 
ambiguo  Britannia  fuit:  trucidati  veterani,  incensae  co- 
lonise, intercepti  exercitus ;  tum  de  salute,  mox  de  victo^ 
ria  certavere.  Quae  cuncta  etsi  consiliis  ductuque  alterius 
agebantur,  ac  summa  rerum  et  recuperatae  provinciae  glo- 
ria in  ducem  cessit,  artem.  et  usum  et  stimulos  addidwe 
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javeni :  intravitqae  aBimum  militaris  glorise  capido,  in- 
grata  temporibus,  quibus  sinistra  erga  eminentes  inteipre- 
tatioy  nee  minus  periculum  ex  magna  fama,  quam  ex  mala. 

VI.  Hinc  ad  capessendos  magistratus  in  urbem  di- 
g^ressus,  DomitiamDecidianam,  splendidis  nalalibus  ortam, 
sibi  junxit :  idque  matrimonium  ad  majora  nitenti  decus 
ac  robur  fuit :  Tixenintque  mira  concordia,  per  matuam 
caritatem  et  invicem  se  anteponendo ;  nbi  quod  in  bona 
uxore  tauto  major  laus,  quanto  in  mala  plus  culpse  est. 
Sors  qusesturae  provinciam  Asiam,  proconsulem  Salyium 
Titianum  dedit:  quorum  nentro  corruptus  est;  quam- 
quam  et  provincia  dives  ac  parata  peccantibus,  et  pro- 
consul  in  omnem  aviditatem  pronus,  quantalibet  facilitate 
redemturus  esset  mutuam  dissimulationem  malL  Auctus 
est  ibi  filia,  in  subsidium  et  solatium  simul :  nam  filium 
ante  sublatum  brevi  amisit.  Mox  inter  qusesturam  ac 
tribunatum  plebis  atque  ipsum  etiam  tribunatus  annum 
quiete  et  otio  transiit,  gnarus  sub  Nerone  temporum,  qui- 
bus inertia  pro  sapientia  fuit.  Idem  prsetura  tenor  et 
silentium :  nee  enim  jurisdictio  obvenerat.  Ludos  et  in- 
ania  honoris  modo  rationis  atque  abundantise  duxit,  uti 
longe  a  luxuria,  ita  famae  propior.  Turn  electus  a  Gralba 
ad  dona  templorum  recognoscenda,  diligentissima  conqui- 
sitione  fecit,  ne  cujus  alterius  sacrilegium  respublica  quam 
Neronis  sensisset. 

VII.  Sequens  annus  gravi  vulnere  animum  domumque 
ejus  afflixit:  nam  classis  Othoniana,  lie  enter  vaga,  dum 
Intemelios  (Ligurias  pars  est)  hostiliter  populatur,  matrem 
Agricolas  in  prsediis  suis  interfecit;  praediaque  ipsa  et 
magnam  patrimonii  partem  diripuit,  quae  causa  casdis 
fnerat.  Igitur  ad  solennia  pietatis  profectus  Agricola, 
nuntio  affectati  a  Yespasiano  imperii  deprebensus,  ac 
statim  in  partes  transgressus  est.  Initia  principatus  ac 
statum  urbis  Mucianus  regebat,  admodum  juvene  Domi- 
tiano,  et  ex  patema  fortuna  tantum  Ucentiam  usuipante. 
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Is  miiiwim  ad  delectus  agMidos^Agricolam,  integreqae  ac 
ftrenne  Tenatoiny  yieesinm  legioai,  tarde  ad  sacramentum 
transgressaey  praeposoit,  ubi  decessor  sedidoae  agere  nar- 
rabator;  quippe  legads  quoque  consalaribus  nimia  ac 
fomiidolosa  erat ;  nee  legatna  pnetorius  ad  cohibenduin 
potens,  inceitaniy  siio  an  inflitam  ingenio :  ita  saccessor 
iimul,  et  uhor  electus,  rariBsima  moderadone  malait  yideri 
biTeiiiBse  bonoB,  quam  fecisae. 

VIII.  Fneerat  tunc  Brkannise  YettiaB  Bolanoa,  pladL- 
diu8,  quam  feroci  pnmncia  dignum  eat :  temperayit  Agri- 
cola  vim  auam,  ardoremque  compescuity  ne  incresceret^ 
peritus  obsequi,  eruditasque  utilia  bonestis  miscere.  Brevi 
deinde  Britannia  consularem  Petilium  Cerealem  accepit. 
Habuerant  virtutes  spatium  exemplorum.  Sed  prime 
Cerealismodo  labpres  et  diacrimina,  mox  et  gloriam  com- 
municabat:  B»pe  parti  exerdtua  in  experimentum,  ali- 
quando  majoribua  oopiia  ex  eventu  praefecit :  nee  Agri- 
cola  umquam  in  suam  famam  gestis  exaultavit ;  ad  aucto- 
rem  et  ducem,  ut  minister,  £bitunam  referebat.  Ita  virtute 
in  obseqnendo,  verecundia  in  prasdicando,  extra  invidiam, 
nee  extra  gloriam  erat. 

IX.  Revertentem  ab  legatione  legionis  divus  Vespasi- 
anus  inter  patricios  adscivit,  ac  deinde  provincise  Aqui- 
tanifB  prsepoauit,  splendidse  in  prirais  dignitatis,  admi- 
nistratione  ac  spe  consulatus,  cui  destinarat.  Credunt 
plerique,  militaribus  ingeniis  subtiUtatem  deesse;  quia 
oastrensis  jurisdictio  secura  et  obtusior,  ac  plura  manu 
agens,  calHdltatem  fori  non  exerceat  Agricola  natural! 
prudentia^  quamvis  inter  togatos,  facile  justeque  agebat. 
Jam  vero  tempore  curarum  remissionumque  divisa.  CJbi 
oouventUB  ao  judieia  poscerent,  gravis,  intentus,  severus, 
et  septus  misoricors :  ubi  officio  satisfactum,  nulla  ultra 
potestatis  perK)na:  tristitiam  et  arrogantiam  et  avaritiam 
enuetut  I  tteo  iUi|  quod  est  rarissimum,  aut  facilitas  auc- 
toHlatet»»  aut  aeteritas  amorem  deminuit.    Integritatem 
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atque  abstinentiam  in  tanto  yiro  referre,  injuria  virtutom 
fuerit.  Ne  famam  quid  em,  cui  saepe  etiam  boni  indulgent, 
ostentanda  virtute  aut  per  artem  quaesivit:  procul  ab 
smulatione  advexiBUS  collegas,  procul  a  contentione  ad- 
versus  procuratores,  et  vincere  inglorium,  et  atteri  sor- 
didum  arbitrabatur.  Minus  triennium  in  ea  legatione 
detentus,  ac  statim  ad  spem  consulatus  revocatus  est, 
comitante  opinione,  Britanniam  ei  provinciam  dan:  nullis 
in  hoc  suis  sermonibus,  sed  quia  par  videbatur.  Haud 
semper  errat  fama,  aliquando  et  elegit.  Consul  egregio 
turn  spei  filiam  juveni  mihi  despondit,  ac  post  consulatum 
collocayit;  et  statim  Britannise  prsepositus  est,  adjecto 
pontificatus  sacerdotio. 

X.  Britannias  situm  populosque,  multis  scriptoribus 
memoratos,  non  in  comparationem  curae  ingeniiye  referam, 
sed  quia  turn  primum  perdomita  est ;  itaque,  quae  priores, 
nondum  comperta,  eloquentia  percoluere,  rerum  fide  tra- 
dentur.  Britannia  insularum,  quas  Homana  notitia  com- 
plectitur,  maxima,  spatio  ac  coelo  in  orientem  Germanise, 
in  occidentem  Hispaniae  obtenditur :  Gallis  in  meridiem 
etiam  inspicitur :  septemtrionalia  ejus,  nullis  contra  terris, 
vasto  atque  aperto  mari  pulsantur.  Formam  totius  Bri- 
tannias Livius  veterum,  Fabius  Rusticus  recentium  elo- 
quentissimi  auctores,  oblongae  scutulae  vel  bipenni  as- 
similavere  :  et  est  ea  facies  citra  Caledoniam,  undo  et  in 
universum  fama  est  transgressa :  sed  immensum  et  enormo 
spatium  procurrentiumextremojam  littore  terrarum  velut 
in  cuneum  tenuatur.  £bnc  oram  novissimi  maris  tunc 
primum  Romana  classis  circurayecta  insulam  esse  Bri- 
tanniam affirmavit,  ac  simul  incognitas  ad  id  tempus  in- 
Bulas,  quas  Orcadas  vocant,  invenit  domuitque.  Dispecta 
est  et  Thule,  quam  hactenus  nix  et  hiems  abdebat ;  sed 
mare  pigrum  et  grave  remigantibus  perbibent  ne  ventis 
quidem  perinde  attolli :  credo,  quod  rariores  terras  mon« 
tesque,  causa  ac  materia  tempestatum,  et  profunda  moles 
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continui  maris  tardius  impellitur.  Naturam  oceani  ntqam 
BSBtoB  neque  quserere  kujus  operis  est,  ac  multi  retulere: 
aDam  addiderim :  nusquam  latius  dominari  mare*  multum 
fiuminuin  hue  atque  illuc  ferre,necUttore  tonus  accrescere 
aut  ^esorberi,  sed  influere  penitus  atque  ambire,  et  jugi» 
etiam  atque  montibua  inseri  velut  in  suo. 

XL  Cetemm  Britanniam  qui  moxtaleB  initio  coluerint^ 
indigenas  an  advecti,  at  inter  barbaros,  parum  compertum. 
Habitus  corpommvarii:  atque  ex  eoargumenta:  namque 
rutilas  Galedoniam  habitantium  comae,  magni  artus  Ger- 
manicam  originem  asseverant.  Silurum  colorati  vultus,  et 
torti  plerumque  crines,  et  posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberoa 
veteres  trajecisse  easque  sedes  occupasse,  fidem  faciunt. 
Proximi  Gallis  eX  similes  supt,  seu  durante  originis  vi^  seu 
procurrentibus  in  di versa  terris  posido  cteli  corporibua. 
habitum  dedit :  in  universum  tamen  aestimanti,  Gallos 
viciDum  solum  occupasse,  credibile  edt.  Eorum  sacria 
deprebendas  supersthionum  persuasione:  sermo  baud 
multum  diversus:  in  deposcendis  periculis  eadem  audada« 
ety  ubi  advenere,  in  detrectandis  eadem  formido :  plus 
tamen  ferociae  Britanni  praeferunt,  ut  quos  nondum  longa 
pax  emollient.  Nam  Gallos  quoque  in  bellis  floruisse 
accepimus :  mpx  segnitia  cum  otio  intravit,  amissa  virtute 
pariter  ac  libertate.  Q^uod  Britannorum  olim  victis  evenit ; 
ceteri  manent  quales  GtiUi  fuerunt. 

XII.  In  pedite  robur :  quasdam  nationes  et  curm  prceli- 
antur :  honestior  auriga,  clientes  propugnant :  olim  regi- 
bus  parebant,  nunc  per  principes  factionibus  et  studiis 
trahuntur:  nee  aliud  adversus  validissimas  gentes  pro  no-^ 
bis  utilius,  quam  quod  in  commune  non  consulunt.  Rarus 
duabi^s  tribusque  civitatibus  ad  propulsandum  commune 
periculum  convehtus :  ita,  dum  singuli  puguant,  universi 
vincuntur.  Caelum  crebris  imbribus  ac  nebulis  fcedum ; 
asperitas  frigorum  abesL  Dierum  spatia  ultra  nostri  orbis 
mensuram,  et  nox  clant  et  extrema  Britannias  parte  bre- 
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▼is,  at  finem  atque  initium  lucis  exiguo  discrimine  inter- 
noscas.  Quod  si  nubes  fum  qfidant^  adipici  per  noctem 
waits  fii^crem,  nee  ocddere  et  exsurgere^  sed  transire  affir- 
mant. Scilicet  extrema  et  plana  terrarum  humili  umbra 
BOB  erigunt  tenebras,  infraqne  coBlum  et  sidera  nox  cadit 
Solam,  praeter  oleam  yitemqae  et  cetera  calidioribua  tenia 
oriri  aueta,  patiens  fhigain,  fecandain :  tarde  mitescunt^ 
cito  proveniunt :  eadem  utriuaque  rei  causa,  multus  humor 
terrarum  coelique.  Fert  Britannia  aurum  et  argentum  et 
alia  metalla,  pretium  victorise :  gignit  et  oceanus  margarita, 
aed  subfusca  et  Mventia.  Quidam  artem  abesse  legentibua 
arbitrantur:  nam  in  rubro  mari  viva  ae  spirantia  aaxia 
avelli,  in  Britannia,  prout  expulsa  sint,  coUigi :  ego  faci- 
lias  crediderim  naturam  margatitis  deesae  quam  nobia 
avaritiam. 

XIII.  Ipai  Britanni  delectum  ac  tributa  et  injuncta  im- 
perii nmnera  impigre  obeunt  si  injuriae  abaint :  has  segre 
tolerant,  jam  domiti  ut  pareant,  nondum  ut  serviant. 
Igitut  primus  omnium  Romanorum  divus  Julius  cum  ex- 
ercitu  Bntanniam  ingreasua,  quamquam  proapera  pugna 
temierit  incolas,  ac  littore  potitus  sit,  potest  videri  osten- 
disse  posteris,  non  tradidisse.  Mox  bella  civilia,  et  in 
rempublicam  versa  principum  arma,  ac  longa  oblivio 
Britanniae  etiam  in  pace.  Consilium  id  divus  Augustus 
vocabat,  Tiberius  prsBceptum.  Agitasse  C.  Caesarem  de 
intranda  Britannia  satis  constat,  ni  velox  ingenio,  mobilis 
poenitentia,  et  ingentes  adversus  Germaniam  conatus 
frustra  fuissent.  Divus  Claudius  auctor  operis,  transvectis 
legionibus  aiixiliisque,  et  asaumto  in  partem  rerum  Yes- 
pasiano :  quod  initium  venturae  mox  fortunae  fuit.  Domitaa 
gentes,  capti  reges,  et  monstratus  fatis  Vespasianus. 

XIV.  Consulaiium  primus  Aulus  Plautius  prsepositus, 
ac  subinde  Ostorius  Scapula,  utecque  bello  egregias :  re- 
dactaque  paulatim  in  formam  provinciae  proxima  para 
Britanniae:  addita insuper veteranorum colonia,   Q^uaedam 
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ciritates  Cogiduno  regi  donstae  (is  ad  nostram  usque 
memoriain  fidimnnis  manrit)  TeCere  ac  jam  pridem  recepta 
PopuH  Romani  consnetndine,  ut  baberet  instnunenta  ser- 
▼itutis  et  regea.  Mox  Didius  Grallua  paita  a  prioribua 
continuity  paucia  admodnm  caatellia  in  ukeriora  promotis, 
per  qu8D  fama  aucti  officii  quaereretur.  Didium  V eranius 
excepit,  iaque  intra  annum  ezstinctua  eat  Suetonius  hinc 
Paulinus  biennio  prosperas  res  babuit,  subactis  nationibus 
firmatisque  praesidiis:  quorum  fiducia  Monam  insulam, 
ut  vires  rebellibus  miniatrantem,  aggressus,  terga  occaaioni 
patefecit. 

XV.  Namque  absentia  legati  remoto  metu,  Britanni 
agitare  inter  se  mala  servitutis,  conferre  injurias  et  inter- 
pretando  accendere:  nihil  prqfici  patieiUia,  nisi  ut  gra- 
viora,  tamquam  ex  facUi  tolerantilms,  imperemtur,  Sin-^ 
giUo9  iibi  dim  r^etjuisse,  nunc  hinos  impmU^  e  quiJbua 
Ugatui  in  $anguinem,  procurator  in  bona  stBviret :  tzque 
diioordiam  pr€Bpontorum,  aque  concordiam,  mijecHs  ex- 
iHoeam :  alterius  manus^  ceniurionea  aUeriusy  vim  et  con- 
tumdia*  miicere.  Nihil  jam  cupiditati,  nihil  lihidini 
OMptum.  In  predio  foHiorem  esee,  qui  apdiet:  nunc  ah 
ignavis  pUrumque  et  imhellibus  eripi  domos,  ahstrahi  liheroe^ 
im^ungi  dehctui^  tamquam  mori  tantum  pro  patria  nescienti-' 
hu$^  QttOflliifVi  enim  tramisee  mHitum,  si  eese  Britanni 
nmnermtt  lie  C^ermaniae  excueeiseejugum,  etjlufnine,  non 
ft^fnno^  di^endi  •*  eibi  patriam,  coi^uges,  parentes,  iUis  ava- 
ritimm  tt  luoauriam  caueas  belli  eeee :  recessuros^  ut  divue 
Juiiue  reeeHuatt^  modo  virtutea  majorum  ntarum  amula- 
rentur.  Neve  prmlii  uniut  aut  alterius  eventu  pavescerent : 
pim  impetus^  majorem  eonstantiam^  penes  miseros  esse.  Jam 
Britannorum  etiam  deos  misereri,  qui  Romanum  ducem 
nhnntem^  qui  reUgatum  in  alia  insula  exercitum  detinerent: 
Jam  ipaos^  quod  dijieillimum  Juerit,  deliberare:  porro 
iu  ejiuemodi  eomUiii  periculosius  esse  deprehendi^  quam 
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XVI.  His  atque  talibus  invicein  instincti,  Boadicea, 
generis  regii  femina,  duce  (neque  enim  sexnm  in  imperiis 
discemunt)  sumsere  universi  bellum:  ac  sparsos  per 
castella  milites  consectati,  expugnatis  praesidiis,  ipsam 
coloniam  invasere,  ut  sedem  servituds :  nee  uUam  in  bar- 
baris  sseyitiae  genus  omisit  ira  et  victoria.  Quod  nisi 
Paalinus  cognito  provinciae  motu  propere  subvenisset, 
amissa  Britannia  foret :  quam  unius  prcBlii  Ibrtuna  veteri 
patientise  restituit,  tenentibus  anna  plerisque,  quos  con- 
scientia  defecdonis  et  propius  ex  legato  timor  agitabat. 
Hie  eum,  egregius  eetera,  arroganter  in  deditos,  et,  ut 
suae  quoque  injuriae  ultor,  durius  eonsuleret,  missus  Petro- 
nios  Turpilianus,  tamquam  exorabilior,  et  delictis  hostium 
noTUs  eoque  pcenitentiae  mitior,  compositis  prioribus,  nihil 
ultra  ausus,  Trebellio  Maximo  provinciam  tradidit.  Tre* 
bellius  segnior,  et  nullis  castrorum  experimentis,  comitate 
quadam  curandi  provinciam  tenuit.  Didieere  jam  barbari 
quoque  igno6cere,vitiis  blandientibus ;  et  interventus  civil- 
ium  armorum  prsebuit  justam  segnitiae  excusationem. 
Sed  discordia  laboratum,  cum  assuetus  expeditionibus 
miles  otio  lasciviret.  Trebellius,  foga  ac  latebris  vitata 
exercitus  ira,  indecorus  atque  humilis,  precario  mox  prae- 
fuit :  ac  velut  pacti,  exercitus  licentiam,  dux  salutem,  baec 
seditio  sine  sanguine  stetit.  Nee  Yettius  Bolanus,  ma- 
nentibus  adhuc  civilibus  bellis,  agitavit  Britanniam  dis- 
ciplina:  eadem  inertia  erga  hostes,  similis  petulantia 
castrorum :  nisi  quod  innocens  Bolanus,  et  nullis  delictis 
invisus,  caritatem  paraverat  loco  auctoritatis. 

XYII.  Sed,  ubi  cum  cetero  orbe  Yespasianus  et  Britan- 
niam reciperavit,  magni  duces,  egregii  exercitus,  minuta 
hostium  spes.  Et  terrorem  statim  intulit  PetiliusCerealis, 
Brigantum  civitatem,  quae  numerosissima  provinciae  totius 
periiibetur,  aggressus :  multa  prcelia,  et  aliquando  non 
incruenta:  magnamque  Brigantum  partem  aut  victoria 
amplexus,  aut  bello.     Et  cum  Cerealis  quidem  alterius 
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succesflMis  curam  famamque  obroisset,  sustiDttit  quoque 
molem  Julius  Frontinus,  vir  magnus,  quantum  licebat, 
validamque  et  pugnacem  Silurum  gentem  armia  subegiti 
super  virttttem  faosdum  locorum  quoque  difficultates  eloo- 
tatus. 

XVIII.  Hunc  Britasnias  statum«  Has  bellorum  vices 
media  jam  aestate  transgressus  Agricola  invenit,  cum  et 
militeSy  velut  omissa  expeditione,  ad  securitatem,  et  hostes 
ad  occasionem,  verterentur.  Ordoyieum  civitas  haud 
multo  ante  adventum  ejus,  alam,  in  fintbus  suis  agentem, 
prope  uniyersam  obtriverat:  epque  initio  erecta  provin- 
cia»  ut  quibus'  bellum  volentibus  erat,  probare  exemplum 
aut  recentis  legati  animum  opperin.  Tum  Agricola-* 
quamquam  transacta  aestas,  sparsi  per  provinciam  numeri, 
praesumta  apud  militem  ilUus  anni  quies  (tarda  et  con* 
traria  bellum  inchoaturo),  et  plerisque.custodiri  suspecta 
potius  videbatur — ire  obviam  discrimini  «tatuit;  con* 
tractisque  legionum  vexillis  et  modica  auxUiorum  xnanu, 
quia  in  asquum  degredi  Ordoyices  non  audebant,  ipse  ante 
agmen,  quo  ceteris  par  animus  simili  periculo  esset,  erexit 
aciem ;  caesaque  prope  uniyersa  gente,  non  ignarus^,  in- 
standum  famae,  ac,  prout  prima  cessissent,  fore  uniyersa, 
Monam  insulam  (cujus  possesstone  reyocatum  Paulinum 
rebellione  totius  Britannias  supra  memorayi)  redigere  in 
potestatero  animo  intendit.  Sed,  ut  in  dubiis  consiliis, 
nayes  deerant ;  ratio  et  constantia  ducis  transyexit.  De» 
positis  omnibus  sarcinis,  lectissimos  auxiliaiium,  quibus 
nota  yada  et  patrius  nandi  usus,  quo  simul  seque  et  arma 
et  equos  regunt,  ita  repente  immisit,  ut  obstupefacti  fapstes, 
qui  classem,  qui  nayes,  qui  mare  exspectabant,  nihil  ar» 
duum  aut  inyictum  crediderint  sic  ad  bellum  yenientibus. 
Ita  petita  pace  ac  dedtta  insula,  clarus  ac  magnus  haberi 
Agricola,  quippe  cui  ingHedienti  proyinciam,  quod  tempus 
alii  per  ostentationem,  aut  officiorum  ambitum  transigunt, 
labor  et  periculum  placuisset.     Nee  Agricola  prosperitate. 
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lerum  in  yanitatem  usus  expeditionem  ant  Yictoriam  vo- 
cabat  victos  continuisse :  ne  laureatis  quidem  gesta  prose- 
cutus  eBt»  sed  ipsa  diasimulatione  fame  famam  auxit, 
aestimaotibus  quanta  futuri  spe  tarn  magna  tacuisset. 

XIX.  Ceterum  animorum  proTinciae  prudens,  simulque 
doctos  per  aliena  experimenta,  parum  profici  armiB,  si 
iojuriae  seqnerentur,  causaB  bellorum  statuit  excidere.  A 
ae  sulsque  onus,  primum  domum  suam  coercuit;  quod 
plerisque  baud  minus  arduum  est,quam  jurovinciam  regere. 
Nibil  per  libertos  servosque  publicae  rei :  non  studiis  pri- 
yatis,  nee  ex  commendatione  aut  precibus  centurionum 
Biilites  ascire,  sed  opdmum  quemque  fideHssimum  putare: 
omnia  scire,  non  omnia  exsequi :  panris  peccatis  veniam, 
magnis  seyeritatem  commodare :  nee  poena  semper,  sed 
saepius  poenitentia  contentus  esse :  offieiis  et  administra- 
tionibus  potius  non  peecaturos  prsponere,  quam  damnare 
cum  peccasseot.  Frumenti  et  tributorum  auctionem 
aequalitate  munerum  mollire,  eircumeisis  quae  in  quaestum 
xeperta  ipso  tributo  grayius  tolerabantur.  Nftmque  per 
Indibrium  assidere  clausis  horreis,  et  emere  ultro  frumenta, 
ac  yenderetpretio  cogebantur.  Deyoitia  itinerum  et  lon- 
ginquitas  regionum  indicebatur,  ut  civitates.  a  proximis 
hibenus  in  remota  et  ayia  deferrent,  donee,  quod  omnibus 
in  promtu  erat,  paueis  lucrosum  fieret. 

XX.  HaBc  prime  statim  anno  eomprimendo,  egregiam 
famam  paci  eircumdedit ;  quae  yel  incuria  yel  tolerantia 
priorum  baud  minus  quam  bellum  timebatur.  Sed,  ubi  aes- 
tas  adyenit,^eontracto  exercitu,  miUtum  in  agmine  laudare 
modestiam,  disjectos  coercere,  loca  castris  ipse  capere, 
aestuaria  ac  ailyas  ipse  praetentarei  et  nihil  interim  apud 
hostes  quletum  pati,  quo  minus  subitis  excursibus  popu- 
laretur ;  atque,  ubi  satis  terrueratf  parcendo  rursus  irrita- 
menta  pacis  ostentare.  Quibus  rebus  multae  ciyitates, 
quae  in  ilium  diem  ex  aequo  egerant,  datis  obsidibus,  iram 
posuere,  et  praesidiis  castellisque  circuindatae  tanta  ratione 
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curaque,  ut  nulla  ante  Britanniae  nova  pars  illacessits 
ti*ansierit. 

XXI.  Sequens  hiems  saluberrimis  consiliis  absumta  : 
namque,  ut  homines  dispersi  ac  rudes,  eoque  in  bella  fa- 
Giles,  quieti  et  otio  per  voluptates  assuescerent,  bortari  pri- 
vatim,  adjuvare  publice,  ut  templa,  fora,  domus  exstrue* 
rent,  laud ando  promtoSy  et  castigando  segnes :  ita  honoris 
semulatio  pro  necessitate  erat.  Jam  vero  principum  filios 
liberalibus  artibus  erudire,  et  ingenia  Britannorum  studiis 
Gallorum  anteferre,  ut,  qui  modo  linguam  Romanam  ab- 
nuebant,  eloquentiam  concupiscerent  Inde  etiam  habitus 
nostri  honor  et  frequens  toga :  paulatimque  discessum  ad 
delinimenta  vitiorum,  porticus  et  balnea  et  conviviorum 
elegantiam :  idque  apud  imperitos  humanitas  vocabatur, 
cum  pars  servitutis  esset. 

XXIL  Teitius  expeditionum  annus  novas  gentes  apc^ 
ruit,  vastatis  usque  ad  Taum  (sestuario  nomen  est)  nationi- 
bus :  qua  formidine  territi  hostes,  quamquam  confiictatuno 
sssvis  tempestatibus  exercitum  lacessere  non  ausi;  ponen- 
disque  insuper  castellis  spatium  fuit.  Adnotabant  periti, 
non  alinm  ducem  opportunitates  locorum  sapientins  le- 
gisse ;  nullum  ab  Agricola  positum  castellum  aut  vi  hostium 
expugnatum,  aut  pactione  ac  fuga  desertum.  Crebrse 
eruptiones ;  nam  adversus  moras  obsidionis  annuis  copiis 
firmabantur.  Ita  intrepida  ibi  hiems,  et  sibi  quisque 
praesidio,  irritis  hostibus  eoque  desperantibus,  quia  soliti 
plerumque  damna  sestatis  hibemis  eventibus  pensare,  turn 
sestate  atque  hieme  juxta  pellebantur.  Nee  Agricola 
umquam  per  alios  gesta  avidus  intercepit :  seu  centurio, 
seu  prsefectus,  incorruptum  facti  testem  habebat.  Apud 
quosdam  acerbior  in  conviciis  narrabatur;  ut  bonis  comis 
erat,  ita  adversus  males  injucundus:  cetenim  ex  iracundia 
nihil  supererat;  secretum  et  silentium  ejus  non  timeres. 
Honestius  putabat  ofTendere,  quam  odisse. 

XIXIII.  Quarta  aestas  obtinendis,  quae  percurrerat,  id- 
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•mnta ;  ac,  si  Tiitus  exercituum  et  Romani  nomiois  gloria 
pateretur,  invetitiia  in  ipsa  Britannia  terminas.  Nam 
Clota  et  Bodotria,  diversi  maris  sestibus  per  immensum 
revectae,  angusto  terrarum  spatio  dirimuntar :  qaod  turn ' 
praesidiis  firmabatnr :  atque  omnis  propior  ainiis  tenebatur, 
summotis  velut  in  aliam  insulam  hostibua. 

XXIV.  Quinto  expeditionum  anno  naye  prima  trans- 
gressus,  ignotas  ad  id  tempas  gentes  crebris  simul  ac 
prosperis  prcsHis  domoit :  eamque  partem  BritanniaB,  quad 
Hibemiam  adspidt,  copiis  instnixit  in  spem  magis,  quam 
ob  formidinem :  siquidem  Hibemia,  medio  inter  Britan- 
niam  atque  Hispaniam  sita  et  Gallico  qnoqne  mari  oppor- 
tuna,  valentissinnm  imperii  partem  magnis  invicem  usibus 
miscueriL  Spatium  ejus,  so.  Qritanniae  comparetur,  an- 
grostius,  nostri  maris  insulas  superat.  Solum  ccBlumque 
et  i&genia  cultusque  bominum  baud  multum  a  Britannia 
differunt.  Melius  aditus  portusque  per  commercia  et 
negotiatores  cogniti.  Agricola  expulsum  seditione  do- 
mestica  unum  ex  regulis  gentis  exceperat,  ac  specie 
amicitiae  in  occasionem  retinebat.  Saape  ex  eo  audivi, 
legione  una  et  modicis  auxiliis  debellari  obtinorique  Hi- 
bemiam posse.  Idque  etiam  adversus  Britanniam  pro- 
futurum,  si  Bomana  ubique  arma,  et  velut  e  conspectu 
libertas  toUeretur. 

XXV.  Cetenun  aestate,  qua  aextum  officii  annum  in- 
cfaoabat,  amplexus  civitates  trans  Bodotriam  sitas,  quia 
motus  uniTersarum  ultra  gentium  et  infesta  hostili  exercitu 
itinera  timebantOTy  portus  claase  exploravit;  quaa,  ab 
Agricola  primum  aasumta  in  partem  ^rium,  sequebatur 
egregia  specie,  oiim  simul  terra  simulLDaftn  bellum  impel- 
leretur,  ac  saape  itsdem  caatris  pedes  equesque  et  nauticus 
miles^  mixti  copiis  et  laetitia,  sua  quisque  facta,  auos  casus 
attollerent;  ac  modo  sil  varum  et  montium  profunda,  modo 
tempestatum  ac  fluctuum  adversa,  hinc  terra  et  hostis,  hinc 
rictus  oceanus  militari  jactantia  compararentur.    Britan- 
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DOS  quoque,  ut  ex  captivis  audiebatur,  Tisa  classis  obstape- 
faciebat,  tamquam  aperto  maris  sui  secreto  ultimum  victis 
perfu^um  clauderetur.  Ad  manus  et  arma  conversi 
Caledoniam  incolentes  populi,  paratu  magno,  majore  fama 
(uti  mos  est  de  ignotis)  oppugnasse  ultro,  castella  adorti 
metum  ut  provocantes  addiderant;  regrediendumque  citra 
Bodotriam,  et  excedendum  potius  quam  pellerantur,  specie 
prudentium  ignavi  admonebant;  cum  interim  cognoscit, 
hostes  pluribus  agminibus  irrupturos.  Ac,  ne  superante 
numero  et  peritia  locorum  circumiretur,  diviso  et  ipse  in 
tres  partes  exercitu  incessit. 

XXVI.  Quod  ubi  cognitum  hosti,  mutato  repente  coh- 
silio,  univerBi  nonam  legionem,  ut  maxime  invalidam, 
nocte  aggressi,  inter  somnum  ac  trepidationem  caesis  yigili- 
bus,  irrupere.  Jamque  in  ipsis  castris  pugnabant,  cum  Ag- 
ricola,  iter  bostium  ab  exploratoribus  edoctus  et  vestigiis 
insecutus,  velocissimos  equitum  peditumque  assultare  ter- 
gis  pugnantium  jubet,  mox  ab  ufiiversis  adjici  clamorem  ? 
et  propinqua  luce  fulsere  signa :  ita  ancipiti  malo  territi 
Britanni ;  et  Romanis  red  it  animus,  ac,  securi  pro  salute, 
de  gloria  certabant.  Ultro  quin  etiam  erupere ;  et  fuit 
atrox  in  ipsis  portarum  angustiis  proelium,  donee  puis! 
hostes ;  utroque  exercitu  certante,  his,  ut  tulisse  opem, 
illis,  ne  eguisse  auxilio  viderentur.  Quod  nisi  paludes  et 
silvae  fugientes  texissent,  debellatum  ilia  victoria  foret. 

XXVti.  Oujus  constantia  ac  fama  ferox  exercitus,  nihil 
virtuU  su(B  inviufn;  peneirandam  (Jaledoniam^  invenieiir 
dumque  tandem  Britannia  terminum  eantinuo  prcdiarum 
cursu,  fremebant :  atque  illi  modo  cauti  ac  sapientes, 
promti  post  eventum  ac  maguiloqui  erant:  iniquissima 
hsec  bellorum  conditio  est;  prospera  omnes  sibi  vindicant, 
adversa  uni  imputantur.  At  Britanni  non  virtute,  sed 
occasione  et  arte  ducis  rati,  nihil  ex  arrogantia  remittere, 
quo  minus  juventutem  armarent,  conjuges  ac  liberos  in 
locatuta  transferrent,  costibus  ac  sacrificiis  conspiratimiem 
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eivitatam  sancirent:  atque  ita  irritads  utrimque  animis 
discessam. 

XXVIII.  Eadem  aestate  cohor8Usipioruni,perGerom- 
Dias  conscripta,  et  in  Britanniam  transmissa,  magnum  ac 
memorabile  faciniu  ansa  est.  Occiao  centurione  ac  militi- 
bus,  qai,  ad  tradendam  disciplinam  immixti  manipuliSy 
exemplum  et  rectores  habebantur,  tres  libumicas  adactis 
per  vim  gabematoribus  ascendere:  et  uno  remigrante, 
aaspectis  daobus  eoqueinterfectis,  nondumvulgato  rumorey 
at  miracnlum,  praevehebantor.  Mox  bac  atque  ilia  rapti, 
et  cum  plerisque  Britannorum  sua  defensantium  praslio 
congressi,  ac  ssepe  victores,  aliquando  pulsi,  eo  ad  ex- 
tremum  inopiae  venere,  ut  infirmissimos  suorum,  mox  sorte 
ductos,  vescerentur.  Atque  ita  circumvecti  Britanniam, 
amissis  pei*  inscitiam  regendi  navibus,  pro  praedonibus 
habiti,  primum  a  Suevis,  mox  a  Frisiis  intercepti  sunt :  ac 
fuere,  quos  per  commercia  venumdatos,  et  in  nostram  usque 
ripam  mutatione  ementium  adductos,  indicium  tanti  casus 
illustravit. 

XXIX.  Initio  aestatis  Agricola,  domestico  vulnere  ictus, 
anno  ante  natum  filium  amisit.  Quem  casum  neque,  ut 
plerique  fortium  virorum,  ambitiose,  neque  per  lamenta 
runus  ac  moerorem  muliebriter  tulit ;  et  in  luctu  bellum 
inter  remedia  erat.  Igitur  ptaemissa  classe,  quae  pluribus 
locis  prasdata  magnum  et  incertum  terrorem  faceret,  ex- 
pedito  exercitu,  cui  ex  Britannis  fortissimos  et  longa  pace 
exploratos  addiderat,  ad  montem  Grampium  pervenit, 
quern  jam  bostes  insederant.  Nam  Britanni,  nihil  fracti 
pugnae  prions  eventu,  et  ultionem  aut  servitium  exspec- 
tantes/ tandemque  docti  commune  periculum  concordia 
propulsandum,  legationibus  et  foederibus  omnium  civita- 
tum  vires  exciverant.  Jamque  super  triginta  millia  arma- 
torum  aspiciebantur,  et  adhuc  affluebat  omnis  juventufli 
et  quibus  cruda  ac  viridis  senectus,  clari  bello,  ae  bum 
quiaque  decora  gestantes ;  cum  inter  plures  duces  virtute 
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et  gonere  pnsiUuis,  nomine  GalgacoBy  apod  coatractam 
multitudinein,  proelium  poscentem,  in  bunc  modma  loci»- 
li»  feitur:-— > 

XXX.  Quoiiemi  eauiot  heili  et  neeeuiiatem  noMtratm  «»- 
teeor,  magmu  mihi  anitmu  est^  hodiemum  diem  consensum- 
gue  veUrum  imtium  UhertatU  iatiuM  Britamma/ore.  Nam 
et  wUversi  terviiutit  ea^pertee^  et  nmUa  ultra  terra,  ac  ne 
mare  quidem  teatrumj  immiHemte  nobis  daeae  EUmiana  :  ita 
predium  atgue  arma^  guafortibui  hotusta,  eadem  etiam  ig- 
navii  tutiseima  sunt.  Priaret  pugna^  gmbut  adversua  Ro- 
manos  variaforttma  certatmm  est,  apem  ac  Mubsidium  t» 
moetris  manibus  kabebant :  quia  nobUiesimi  tatius  Briton^ 
nue,  eoque  in  ijuia  penetralibue  eiti,  nee  aervientitim  littora 
aepidentes,  oetdaa  quoque  a  contactu  dammatieuie  iuviola-' 
to*  habebamui,  Nm,  terrarum  ac  libertatis  extremos^  re- 
cessus  ipse  ac  sinus  Janus  in  hunc  diem  d^endit :  nunc 
terminus  Brvtanmue  patet ;  atque  omme  ignotum  pro  mag- 

^  mfico  est,  8ed  nulla  jam  ultra  gens^  nihil  nisi  fiuctua  dt 
saxa:  et  infestiores  Romani;  quorum  superbiam  Jrustra 
per  obsequium  et  modestiam  effugeris.  Raptores  orbis^ 
postquam  cuneta  vastantibus  defuere  terra^  et  mare  scru- 
tantur  :  si  locuples  hastis  est,  avari  ;  si  pauper,  ambitiasi : 
quos  non  Oriens,  non  Oocidens  satiaverit:  soli  omnium  opes 
atque  inopiam  pari  qfectu  concupiscunt  Auferre^  trucp- 
dare,  rapere,falsis  nominibus  imperium  \  atque^ubi  soUtU" 
dinem/aciunt,  pacem  appellant* 

XXXI.  Liberos  cuique  ac  propinquos  suos  naiura  earis^ 
fimos  esse  voluit :  hi  per  delectus^  alibi  servituri,  amferuntur. 
Conjuges  sororesque,  etsi  hostHem  libidinem  ^^ant,  no- 
mine amicorum  atque  hospitam  polluuntus^.  Bona  Jortu- 
nasque  in  tributum  egerunt,  annos  injrumentum:  corpora 
ipsa  ac  manus,  silvis  ac  paludibus  emuttiendis,  verbera  inter 
ac  contumdias,  conterunU  Nata  servituti  mancipia  semd 
tfeneunt,  atque  ultro  a  damims  aluntur  :  Britannia  servitu- 
iem  suam  quotidie  emit,  quotidiepascit.    ACf^sicut  injami" 
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Ua  reeemtisnmu9  quisque  terv&rmm  tt  camervis  ludibrio  ut; 
siCf  m  hoc  arhis  ierrarum  vetere  famulatu^  navi  nas  H  vUei 
in  excidmrn  peiimm'.  Neque  emm  area  nohiSf  out  metalla, 
amt  portui  sunt,  quihut  exercendis  reservemur.  Vvrtus  par* 
ro  acjerocia  tubjectorum  ingrata  imperantihtu  :  et  longii^ 
quitoM  ae  iecreium  ip§tn>$  quo  tutius,  to  sutpectius,  Ba^ 
9ublata  tpe  veHi€Bf  tandem  tmmite  a^mtim,  tarn  quibus 
solus,  quam  quibus  gloria  carissma  est.  Brigantesfemina 
duce  exurere  eoloniam,  expugnare  castra,  ac  nisifduntas  in 
soeordiam  vertisset,  exuerejugum  potuere  :  nos  integri  et  in^ 
domiti,  et  Ubertatem  mm  in  pnBsentia  laturi,  prima  statim 
coHgressu  non  astendamus  quos  sibi  Caledonia  viras  sepo* 
sueritf 

XXXII.  An  tandem  Ramanis  in  bello  virtutem^  quam 
in  pace  lasdviam,  adesse  creditis  ?  Nostris  iUi  discessioni" 
bus  ac  diseordiir  dari,  vitia  hostium  in  gloriam  exercitus 
sui  vertunt;  quern  contractum  ex  diversissimis  gentibus,  ut 
secmuUs  res  ttnent^  ita  advers€S  dissolvent;  nisi  si  GaUos 
et  Germanos  et  (pudet  dictuj  Britannorum  plerosque,  licet 
dominationi  alieme  sanguinem  commodent,  diutius  tamen 
hastes  quam  servos,  fide  et  affectu  teneri  jmtatis  :  metus  et 
terror  est,  infirma  vincula  caritatis;  qu4B  uhi  removeris^ 
qui  timere  desierint,  odisse  incipient.  Omnia  victoria  in- 
eitamenta  pro  nobis  sunt:  nulltB  Romanos  oonjuges  ac- 
eendunt;  nuUi  parentesjugam  exprabraturi  sunt ;  out  nulla 
plerisque patria^  out  alia  est:  paucas  numero,  circum  trepi- 
das  ignorantia,  cedum  ipsum  ac  mare  et  sUvas,  ignota  om^ 
nia  circumspectantes,  dausos  quodammodo  ac  vinctas  dii 
nobis  tradiderunt,  .  Ne  terreat  vanus  aspectus  et  auri  JuU 
gor  atque  argenti,  quod  neque  tegit^  neque  vulnerat.  In 
ipsa  hostium  ode  inveniemus  nostras  manus  :  agnoscent 
Britanni  suam  eausam  :  recOrdabuntur  Galli  priorem  Uber- 
tatem: deserent  iUos  ceteri  Germani,tamquamnuper  Usipii 
rdiquerunt.  Ntc  quidquam  ultra  formidinis :  vacua  eas- 
tdla,  senum  colonia,  inter  male  parentes  et  injuste  impo' 
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rantes  agra  mtmicijna  et  diseordantia.  BSc  dtix,  hie  eap- 
ercitut:  ibi  tributa  et  metalla  et  cetera  eermentium  pcBnm ; 
quas  in  eetemum  perferre,  out  statim  ulcisci  in  hoc  campo 
est.  Proinde,  ituri  in  aciem,  et  majores  vestros  et  poeteroM 
cogitate,  * 

XXXIII.  Excepere  orationem  alacres  et  barbari  moris 
cantu  et  fremitu  clamoribusque  dissonis.  Jamque  agmi- 
na,et  armonim  fulgores  audentissimi  cujusque  procursu  : 
simul  instruebatur  acies ;  cum  Agricola,  quamquam  laetum 
et  vix  munimentis  coercitum  imlitem  adhortatuB,  ita  dis- 
seruit :  Octavus  annus  est,  commUitones^  ex  quo  virtute  et 
auspiciis  imperii  Romani  fide  atque  opera  vestra  Britan^ 
niam  vidstis.  Tot  expeditionihus,  tot  prcBliis,  seuJbrtitU' 
dine  adversus  hostes,  seu  patientia  ac  labore  pane  adversue 
ipsam  rerum  naturam  opusjuit,  Neque  me  militum^  neque 
vos  duds  pcsnituit.  Ergo  egressi,  ego  veterum  legatorum, 
vos  priorum  exerciiuum  terminos,  finem  BritannuB,  nan 
fama^  nee  rumore,  sed  castris  et  armis  tenemus.  Jnventa 
Britannia,  et  suhacta,  Eguidem  scepe  in  agmine,  cum  vo» 
paludes  montesve  et  fiumina  Jatigarent,Jortissimi  a^usque 
voces  audiebam,  Quando  dabitur  hostis,  quando  acies  1 
Veniunt,  e  latdtris  suis  extrusi;  et  vota  virtusque  in  aperto, 
omniaque  prona  victoribus,  atque  eadem  victis  adversa. 
Nam,  ut  superasse  tarUum  itinerisj  silvas  eveuisse,  transisse 
tBstuaria,  pulchrum  ac  decorum  in  Jrontem;  itajugientibus 
periculosissima,  qu€B  hodie  prosperrima  sunt  Neque  enim 
nobis  aut  locorum  eadem  notitia  aut  commeatuum  eadem 
abundantia ;  sed  manus  et  arma  et  in  his  omnia.  Quod 
ad  me  attinet,jam  pridem  mihi  decretum  est,  neque  exerci- 
tus,  neque  duds  terga  tuta  esse.  Proinde  et  honesta  mars 
turpi  vita  potior;  et  incolumitas  ac  decus  eadem  loco  sita 
sunt :  nee  ingloriumjuerit  in  ipso  terrarum  ac  naturafine 
ceddisse. 

XXX IV.  Si  nova  gentes  atque  ignota  ades  eonstitiss^^ 
ediarum  exercituum  exempUs  vos  hartarer:  nunc  vestra  d&* 
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oora  reeeiuete,  vestros  ocuIm  interrogate.  It  tuni^  quo§ 
proximo  anno,  unam  hgionemjurto  noctisaggressos,  clamare 
dehdlastis :  u  ceterorum  Britannorumjvgaeissimi,  ideoque 
tarn  diu  iuperstites,  Quomodo  silvoi  saUtuque  penetrants 
hue  fortiseimum  quadque  animal  rohore^  pavida  et  inertia 
ipso  agminis  sono  pelluntur^eic  acerrimi  Britannorum  jam 
pridem  cecidertmt:  rdiquue  est  numerue  ignavorum  et  me' 
tuentium,  quoe  quod  tandem  invenistis,  nan  restiterunt,  sed 
deprehensi  sunt  novissimi:  ideo  extreme  metu  corpora  de- 
fixere  in  his  vestigiis,  in  quihus  puhhram  et  spectabilem  viC' 
toriam  ederetis.  Transigite  cum  expeditionibus :  imponite 
quinquaginta  annis  magnum  diem:  approbate reipublica 
nunquam  exercitui  imputari  petuisse  aut  moras  belli  aut 
causas  rebdlandi, 

XXXV.  Et  alloquente  adhuc  Agiicola  militum  ardor 
eminebat,  et  iinem  orationis  ingens  alacritas  consecuta  est, 
statimque  ad  arma  disctmum.  InstinctCNS  nientesque  ita 
disposuit,  at  peditum  auxilia,  quae  octo  millia  erant,  me- 
diam  aciem  firmarent,  equitum  tria  millia  comibus  affun- 
derentar :  legiones  pro  vallo  stetere,  ingens  yictoriae  decus 
citra  Romanum  sangninem  bellanti,  et  auxilium  si  pelle- 
rentur.  Britannorum  acies,  in  speciem  simul  ac  terrorem, 
editioribus  locis  constiterat  ita,  ut  primum  agmen  aequo, 
ceteri  per  acclive  jugum  connexi  velut  insurgerent;  media 
6ampi  coYinarius  et  eques  strepitu  ac  discursu  complebat. 
Tum  Agricola,  superante  bostium  multitudine,  veritus  ne 
simul  in  frontem  simul  et  latera  suorum  pugnaretur,  di- 
ductis  ordinibuB,  quamquam  porrecticn:  acies  futura  erat, 
et  arcessendas  plerique  legiones  admonebant,  promtior  in 
fipem  et  firmns  adyersis,  dimisso  equo  pedes  ante  vexilla 
eonstitit, 

XXXVI.  Ac  primo  congressu  eminus  certabatur:  si- 
mul constantia,  simul  arte  Britanni,  ingentibus  gladiis  et 
breyibuB  cetris,  missilia  nostrorom  vitare,  yel  excutere, 
atque  ipsi  magnam  vim  telorum  superiundere ;   donee 
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Agricola  trea  Batayorum  eohortes  ac  Tungroram  doas  «o- 
hortatus  eet,  at  rem  ad  mucronee  ac  maous  addaeerent : 
qnod  et  ipsis  vetustate  mililiae  exercitatam,  et  hostibus  in- 
habile,  panra  scuta  et  enormes  gladioa  gerendbus :  nam 
Britannorum  gladii  sine  mucrone  complexum  armorara, 
et  in  arcto  pugnam  non  tolerabant,  Igitur»  ut  Batavi  mis- 
cere  ictus,  ferire  umbonibus,  ora  fcedare,  et  stratis  qui  in 
aequo  obstiterant,  erigere  in  coUes  aciem  coepere,  ceterae 
eohortes,  semulatione  et  impetu  commixtsB,  proximos  quos- 
que  caedere:  ac  plerique  semineces  aut  int^gri  festinatione 
▼ictorise  relinquebantur.  Interim  equitum  turraae  fugere, 
covinarii  peditum  se  prmlio  roiscuere :  et,  quamquam  re- 
oentem  terrorem  intulerant,  densis  tamen  hostium  agmini- 
bus  et  inaequalibus  locis  haerebant ;  minimeque  equestris 
ea  pugnae  facies  erat,  cum  aegre  diu  stantes,  simul  equo- 
rum  corporibus  impellerentur,  ac'saepe  vagi  currus,  exter- 
riti  sine  rectoribus  equi,  ut  quemque  formido  tulerat, 
transversoB  aut  obvios  incursabant 

XXXVII.  £t  Britanni,  qui  adfauc  pugnae  expertes 
summa  collium  insederant,  et  paucitatem  nostrorum  vacui 
spemebant,  degredi  paulatim  et  circumire  terga  vincen- 
tium  coeperant;  ni  id  ipsum  veritus  Agricola  quattuor 
equitum  alas,  ad  subita  belli  retentas,  venientibus  opposu- 
isset,  quantoque  ferocius  aceurrerant,  tanto  acrius  pulsos 
in  fugam  dlsjecisset  Ita  consilium  Britannorum  in  ipsos 
▼ersum;  transyectaeque  praecepto  duels  a  fronte  pugnan- 
tium  alae,  aversam  hostium  aciem  inyasere.  Tum  yero 
patentibus  locis  grande  et  atrox  spectaculum :  sequi,  yul- 
nerore,  eapere,  atque  eosdem,  oblatia  aliis,  trucidare. 
Jam  hostium,  prout  cuique  ingenium  erat,  cateryae  arma- 
torum  paucioribus  terga  praestare,  quidam  inermps  ultro 
mere,  ac  se  morti  offerre.  Passim  arma  et  corpora  et 
laceri  artus  et  cruenta  humus.  Est  aliquando  etiamyictis 
ira  yirtusque :  postquam  silyis  appropinquarunt,  collect! 
primos  sequentium,  incautos  et  locorum  ignaros,  circum* 
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Teniebant.  Quodni  frequens  ubique  Agricola  validas  et 
expedites  cohoites,  indaginis  modo,  et,  sicubi  arctiorm 
erant,  partem  equitum,  dimiasis  equis^Bimul  rariores  silvaa 
equitem  persultare  jussisset,  acceptum  aliquod  vulnus  per 
nimiam  fiduciam  foret.  Ceterum,  ubi  compositos  firmia 
ordinibas  sequi  rursas  videre,  in  fugam  versi,  non  agmini- 
bus  ut  prius,  nee  alius  alium  respectantes,  rari  et  vitabundi 
invicera  longinqua  atque  avia  petiere.  Finis  sequendi 
nox  et  satietas  fuit  Caesa  hostiura  ad  decern  millia:  nos- 
tronim  trecenti  sexaginta  cecidere,  in  quis  Aulus  Atticus, 
pmfectus  cohortisy.juYenili  ardore  et  ferocia  equi  bostibos 
illatus. 

XXXVIII.  Et  nox  quidem  gaudio  praedaqiie  Iseta  vic- 
toribus :  Britanni  palantes,  mixtoque virorum  mulierumque 
ploratu,  trabere  vulneratos,  vocare  integros,  deserere  do- 
mes ac  per  iram  ultro  incendere ;  eligere  latebras  et  sta- 
tim  relinquere;  miscere  invicem  consilia  aliqua,  dein 
separare;  aliquando  frangi  aspectu  pignorum  suorum, 
saepius  concitari :  satisque  constabat,  sssvisse  quosdam  in 
conjuges  ac  liberos,  tamquam  misererentur.  Proximus 
dies  faciem  yictoriae  latius  aperuit :  vastum  ubique  silen- 
dum,  secreti  coUes,  fumantia  procul  tecta,  nemo  explcnra- 
toribus  obvius:  quibus  in  omnem  partem  di  missis,  ubi 
incerta  fugaoi  vestigia  neque  usquam  conglobari  bostes 
compertum,  et  exacta  jam  aestate  spargi  bellum  nequibat, 
in  fines  Horestorum  exercitum  deducit.  Ibi  acceptis  ob- 
sidibas,  prsefecto  classis  oircumvehi  Britanmam  praecepit: 
datae  ad  id  vires,  et  praecesserat  terror:  ipse  peditem 
atque  equites  lento  itinere,  quo  novarum  gentium  animi 
ipsa  transitus  moraterrerentnr,  in  bibemis  locavit.  Et 
simul  classis  secunda  tempestate  ac  fiuna  Trutulensem 
portum  tenuit,  unde  proximo  latere  Britanniae  lecto  omni 
redierat. 

XXXIX.  Hunc  rerum  cursum,  quamquam  nulla  verbo- 
rum  jactantia  epistolis  Agricolas  auctum,  ut  Domitiano 
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iDoris  erat,  fronte  lastas,  pectore  anxius  excepit.  Inerat 
Gonscientia,  derbui  fuisse  nuper  falsum  e  Germania  tri^ 
umpbum,  emtis  per  commercia,  quorum  habitus  et  orin€» 
in  captiyorum  speciem  fonnarentur :  at  nunc  yeram  mag- 
namque  victoriara,  tot  millibus  bostium  cassis,  ingenti  fama 
celebrari.  Id  sibi  maxime  formidolosum,  privati  bominis 
nomen  supra  principis  attolli :  frustra  studia  fori  et  civilium 
artium  decus  in  silentium  acta,  si  militarem  gloriam  alius 
occuparet :  et  cetera  utcunque  facilius  dissimulari,  ducis 
boni  imperatoriam  yirtutem  esse.  Talibus  curis  exercitus, 
quodque  ssevse  cogitadonis  indicium  erat,  -secreto  sue 
satiatus,  optimum  in  prsesentia  statuit  reponere  odium, 
donee  impetus  fames  et  fay  or  exercitus  languesceret :  nam 
etiam  tum  Agricola  Britanniam  obtinebat. 

XL.  Igitur  triumphalia  omammta  et  iUmtris  stattUB 
hcnorem  et  quidquid  pro  triumpho  datur,  multo  yerborum 
honore  cumulata, decemi  in^enatu  jubet :  additque  insuper 
opinionem,  Syriam  provinciam  Agricolae  destinari,  yacuam 
tum  morte  Atilii  Rufi,  consularis,  et  majoribus  resenratam. 
Credidere  plerique,  libertum  ex  secretioribus  ministeriis 
missum  ad  Agricolam,  codicillos*  quibus  ei  Syria  dabatur, 
tulisse,  cum  preecepto,  ut,  si  in  Britannia  foret,  traderen- 
tur  j  eumque  libertum  in  ipso  freto  oceani  obyium  Agri- 
oolas,  ne  appellate  quidem  eo,  ad  Domitianum  remeasse; 
siye  yerum  istud,  siye  ex  iagenio  principis  fictum  ac  com- 
positum  est.  Tradiderat  interim  Agricola  successori  suo 
proyinoiam  quietam  tutamque.  Ac,  ne  notabilis  celebri- 
tate  et  frequentia  occurrentium  introitus  esset,  yitato 
amicorum  officio,  noctu  in  urbem,  noctu  in  palatium,  ita 
ut  praceptum  erat,  yenit :  exceptusque  breyi  osculo,  et 
nuUo  sermone,  turbas  seryientium  immixtus  est.  Ceterum, 
ut  militare  nomen,  graye  inter  otiosos,  aliis  yirtutibus 
temperaret,  tranquiUitatem  atque  otium  penitus  auxit, 
ottltu  modicuSi  sermone  facilis,  uno  aut  altero  amicorum 
oomitatus :   adeo  ut  plerique,  quibus  magnos  yiros  per 
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mnlMtioiiem  aestimare  mos  est,  viao  aspectoqae  Agricola 
qoaererent  famam  pauci  inta:pretai«ntiir. 

XLI.  Crebro  per  eos  dies  apud  Domiciannm  abseng 
accusattts,  absens  absolutus  est :  eaiua  periculi  non  crimen 
ullam,  aut  querela  laesi  cujusqaam,  aed  infenBUB  virtutibus 
princeps,  et  gloria  viri,  ac  peasimum  inimicorain  genus, 
laudantes.  £t  ea  insecuta  sunt  reipiibltcee  tempora,  quas 
aileri  Agricolam  non  ainerent;  tot  exercitua  in  Moeaia 
Daciaque,  Germania  et  Pannonia,  temeritate  aut  per  ig- 
naYiam  ducum  amiaai :  tot  militareaTiri  cum  tot  cohortibua 
expugnati  et  capti ;  nee  jam  de  limite  imperii  et  ripa,  aed 
de  hibemia  legionum  et  poaaeaaione  dubitatum.  Ita,  cum 
damna  damnia  continuarentur,  atque  omnia  annua  funeribua 
et  cladibua  inaigniretur,  poacobatur  ore  vulgi  dux  Agri- 
cola  :  comparantibua  cunctia  vigorem,  conatantiam,  et  ex- 
pertum  bellia  animum  cum  inertia  et  formidine  reorum. 
Quibua  aermonibua  aatia  constat  Domitiani  quoque  aurea 
verberataa,  dum  optimua  quiaque  libertorum  amore  et 
fide,  peaaimi  malignitate  et  livore,  pronum  deterioribus 
principem  exatimulabant.  Sic  Agricola  aimul  auia  vir- 
tutibua,  aimul  vitiia  aliorum,  in  ipaam  gloriam  praeceps 
agebatur. 

XL II.  Aderat  jam  annua,  quo  proconaulatum  Aaise  et 
Afiricae  aortiretur ;  et  occiao  Civica  nuper,  nee  Agricolas 
consilium  deerat,  nee  Domidano  exemplum.  Acceaaere 
quid  am  cogitationum  principis  periti,  qui,  ituruane  esaet 
in  provinciam,  ultro  Agricolam  interrogarent:  ac  pnm6 
occultius  quietem  et  otium  laudare,  mox  operam  auam  in 
approbanda  excusatione  ofiferre :  poatremo  non  jam  ob- 
flcuri,  auadentea  aimul  terrenteaque,  pertraxere  ad  Domi- 
tianum.  Qui  paratus  simulatione,  in  arrogantiam  compo- 
aitua,  et  audiit  precea  excusantia,  et,  cum  adnuisset,  agi 
sibi  gratiaa  passua  est :  nee  erubuit  beneficii  invidia.  Sa- 
larium  tamen,  proconsulari  aolitum  offerri,  et  quibusdam  a 
se  ipao  cbnceasum,  Agricolas  non  dedit :  aive  offenaus  non 
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petitum,  sive  ex  conscientia,  ne,  quod  vetuerat,  videretur 
emisse.  Propriom  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  Isese- 
lis:  Domitiani  vero  natura  praeceps  in  iram,  et,  quo  ob- 
Bcurior,  eo  irreyocabilior,  moderatione  tamen  prudentia- 
que  Agricolae  leniebatur:  quia  non  contumacia  neque 
inani  jactatione  libeitatis,  famam  fatumque  provocabat. 
Sciant,  quibus  tnoris  est,  illicita  mirari,  posse  etiam  sub 
malis  principibus  magnos  viros  esse:  obsequiumque  ac 
modestiam,  si  industria  ac  Yigor  adsint,  eo  laudis  excedere, 
quo  plerique  per  abrupts,  sed  in  nullum  reipublicse  usum, 
ambitiosa  morte  inclaruenint. 

XLIII.  Finis  vitas  ejus  nobis  luctuosus,  amicis  tristis, 
extraneis  etiam  ignotisque  non  sine  cura  fuit.  Vulgus 
quoque,  et  hie  aliud  agens  populus,  et  ventitavere  ad  do- 
mum,  et  per  fora  et  circulos  locuti  sunt :  nee  quisquam, 
audita  morte  Agricolae,  aut  laetatus  est  aut  statim  oblitus 
est.  Augebat  miserationem  constans  rumor,  vencTio  inter" 
ceptum.  Nobis  nihil  comperti  affirmare  ausim :  ceterum 
per  omnem  valetudinem  ejus,  crebrius  quam  ex  more 
principatus  per  nuntios  visentis,  et  libertorum  primi  et 
medicorum  intimi  venere  ;  sive  cura  illud,  sive  inquisitio 
erat.  Supremo  quidem  die,  momenta  deficientis  per  dis- 
positos  cursores  nuntiata  constabat,  nullo  credente,  sic  ac- 
celerari  quae  tristis  audiret.  Speciem  tamen  doloris  animo 
vultuque  prae  se  tulit,  securus  jam  odii,  et  qui  facilius  dis- 
simularet  gaudium  quam  metum.  Satis  constabat,  lecto 
testamento  Agricolae,  quo  coheredem  optimae  uxori  et 
piissimae  filiae  Domitianum  scripsit,  laetatum  eum  velut  ho- 
nore  judicioque :  tam  caeca  et  corrupta  mens  assiduis  adu- 
lationibus  erat,  ut  nesciret  a  bono  patre  non  scribi  here- 
dem  nisi  malum  principem. 

XLIV.  Natus  erat  Agricola  Caio  Caesare  primum  Con- 
sule  Idibus  Juniis :  excessit  sexto  et  quinquagesimo  an* 
no,  decimo  Kalendas  Septembris  Collega  Priscoque  con- 
Bulibus.     Quodsi  habitum  quoque  ejus  posleri  noscere 
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▼elint;  decentior  quam  sublimior  fuit :  nihil  metus  in 
vultu ;  gratia  oris  Bupererat :  bonum  vimm  facile  crede* 
res,  magnum  libenter.  £t  ipse  quidem,  quamquam  me- 
dio in  spatio  integras.aetatis  ereptus,  quantum  ad  gloriam 
longissimum  sevum  peregit.  Quippe  et  vera  bona,  qum 
in  virtutibus  sita  sunt,  impleverat,  et  consularibus  ac  tri- 
mnphalibus  omamentis  praedito,  quid  aliud  adstruere  for- 
tuna  poterati  Opibus  nimiis  non  graudebat;  speciosso 
contigerant :  filia  atque  uxore  superstitibus,  potest  videri 
etiam  beatus,  incolumi  dignitate,  florente  fama,  salvis 
affinitatibus  et  amicitiis,  futura  effiigisse.  Nam,  sicuti 
diirare  in  hac  beatissimi  saeculi  luce,  ac  principem  Traja- 
num  videre,  augurio  votisque  apud  nostras  aures  omina- 
batur,  ita  festinatse  mortis  grande  solatium  tulit,  eva- 
sisse  postremum  illud  tempus,  quo  Domitianus,  non  jam 
per  intervalla  ac  spiramenta  temporum,  sed  continue  et 
velut  uno  ictu,  rempublicam  exhausit. 

XLV.  Non  vidit  Agricola  obsessam  curiam,  et  clausum 
armis  senatum,  et  eadem  strage  tot  consularium  caedes, 
tot  nobilissimarum  femin^trum  exsilia  et  fugas.  Una  ad- 
buc  victoria  Cams  Metius  jcensebatur,  et  intra  Albanam 
arcem  sententia  Messalini  strepebat,  et  MassaBebius  jam ' 
tum  reus  erat.  Mox  Aostrae  duxere  Helvidium  in  carce- 
rem  manus  :  nos  Maurici  Rusticique  visus,  nos  innocent! 
sanguine  Senecio  perfudit.  Nero  tamen  subtraxit  oculos, 
jussitque  scelera,  non'spectavit :  praecipua  sub  Domitiano 
miseriarum  pars  erat,  videre  et  adspici,  cum  suspiria  nostra « 
Bubscriberentur,  cum  denotandis  tot  hominum  palloribus 
sufficeret  saevus  ille  vultus  et  rubor,  quo  se  contra  pudorem 
muniebat.  Tu  vero  felix,  Agricola,  non  vitae  tantum 
claritate,  sed  etiam  opportunitate  mortis.  Ut  perhibent, 
qui  interfuerunt  novissimis  sermonibus  tuis,  constans  et 
libens  fatum  excepisti ;  tamquam  pro  i^rili  portione  inno- 
centiam  principi  donares.  Sed  mihi  filiaeque, 'praeter 
acerbitatem  parentis  erepti,  auget  moBStitiam,  quod  assi- 
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dera  ▼aletn&ii,  ferere  deficieDtem,  s^ari  Yalta,  cook 
plezo,  mm  coodgiL  Exoepissemos  certe  mandala  voces- 
qoe,  qoas  penitas  uiino  figeiemos.  Noeter  hie  dolor, 
nostrom  TolnaB;  nobis  tarn  loogie  absentiae  condidcme 
•nlo  qoadrieiiiiiaiii  aininBTiit  es.  Omnia  sine  dabioy  optimo 
parentam,  aasidente  amandasima  axore,  superfuere  honori 
ttto :  paockMribas  tamen  lacrimis  compoaitos  es,  et  noTia- 
sima  in  lace  deaideraTore  aliqaid  ocoH  toi. 

XLVI.  Si  qoia  pionun  manibos  locos,  si,  at  s^ientibus 
placet,  non  com  carjpore  exstingaantar  magnao  animae, 
pladde  qaiescas,  noaqae,  domam  toam,  ab  infinno  desi- 
derio  et  maliebriboB  lameods  ad  contemplationem  virtu- 
turn  taaram  Tocea,  quas  neqae  lugeri  neque  plangi  fas 
est :  admiratioae  te  potius,  et  immortalibus  laudibus,  et, 
ai  natora  sappeditet,  semolata  decoremos.  Is  veroB  honos, 
ea  coDJonctissinii  cujosqae  pietas.  Id  filiae  quoque  uxori- 
qae  prseceperim,  sic  patris,  sic  mariti  memoriam  venerari, 
at  omnia  facta  dictaque  ejus  secum  revolvant,  femamque 
ac  figuram  animi  magis  quam  corporis  complectantur : 
non  quia  intercedendum  putem  imaginibus,  quae  marmore 
aut  sere  finguntur ;  sed  ut  vultus  hominum,  ita  simulacra 
Tultus  imbecilla  ac  mortalia  sunt,  forma  mentis  aetema ; 
quam  tenere  et  exprimere,  non  per  alienam  materiam  et 
artem,  sed  tuis  ipse  moribus  possis.  Quidquid  ex  Agri- 
cola  amavimus,  quidquid  mirati  sumus,  manet  mansu- 
rumque  est  in  animis  hominum,  in  setemitate  temporum, 
fama  rerum.  Nam  multos  veterum,  velut  inglorios  et 
ignobiles,  pblivio  obruet :  Agricola,  posteritati  narratus  et 
traditus,  superstes  erit. 
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A.U.C.  ▲.D.  CoMok. 

DCCLXVn.         U.        Sexto.  Pompeu..., 
Sextos  Appoleras. ) 

DccLxvin.     15.      ?7"*^"'"-         } 

C.  Norbanos  Flaocos. ) 

I.  Urbem  Romam  a  principio  reges  habuere.  Liber- 
tatem  et^  consulatum  L.  Brutus  instituit.  Dictaturse  ad 
tempus  sumebantur:  neque  decemviralis  potestas  ultra 
bieDDium,  neque  tribunorum  militum  consulare  jus  diu 
valuit.  Non  Cinnse,  non  Sullae  longa  dominatio ;  et  Pom- 
peii Crassique  potentia  cito  in  Cassarem,  Lepidi  atque 
Antonii  arma  in  Augustum  cessere ;  qui  cuncta  discord iis 
civilibus  fessa  nomine  princijni  sub  imperium  accepit. 
Sed  veteris  populi  Romani  prospera  vel  adversa  claris 
scriptoribus  memorata  sunt;  temporibusque  Augusti  di- 
cendis  non  defuere  decora  ingenia,  donee  gliscente  adu- 
latione  deterrerentur.  Tiberii  Caiique  et  Claudii  ac 
Neronis  res,  florentibus  ipsis,  ob  metum  falsae ;  postquam 
occiderant,  recentibus  odiis  compositao  sunt.  Inde  consil- 
ium mibi  pauca  de  Augusto  et  extrema  tradere,  mox 
Tiberii  principatum  et  cetera,  sine  ira  et  studio,  quorum 
causas  procul  habeo. 

II.  Postquam,  Bruto  et  Cassio  csesis,  nulla  jam  publica 
arma,  Pompeius  apud  Siciliam  oppressus,  exutoque  Le- 
pido,  interfecto  Antonio,  ne  Julianis  quidem  partibus  nisi 
Caesar  dux  reliquus,  posito  triumviri  nomine,  consulem  se 
ferens,  et  ad  tuendam  plebem  tribunicio  jure  contentum ; 
ubi  militem  donis,  populum  aunona,  cuuctos  dulcedine 
otii  pellexit,  insurgere  paulatim,  munia  senatus,  magistra- 
tuum,  legum  in  se  trahere,  nuUo  adversante ;  cum  ferocis- 
simi  per  acies  aut  proscriptione  cecidissent,  ceteri  nobil- 
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lum,  quanto  quia  servitio  promtior,  opibus  et  honoribas 
extoUerentur,.  ac  novis  ex  rebus  aucti  tuta  et  praeseotia 
quam  Vetera  et  periculosa  maUent.  Neque  provinciae  il- 
ium rerum  statuin  abnuebant,  Buspecto  senatus  populiquo 
imperio  ob  certamina  potentium  et  avaritiara  magistra- 
tuum ;  invalido  legum  auxilio,  quae  vi,  ambitu,  postremo 
pecunia  turbabantur. 

III.  Ceterum  Augustus,  subsidia  dominationi,  Clau- 
dium  Marcellum,  sororis  filium,  admodum  adolescentem, 
pontificatu  et  curuli  sedilitate;  Marcum  Agrippam,  igno- 
bilem  loco,  bonum  militia  et  yictorise  socium,  geminatis 
consulatibus  extulit,  mox,  defuncto  Marcello,  generum 
sumsit;  Tiberium  Neronem  et  Claudium  Drusum,  pri- 
yignos,  imperatoriis  nomiuibus  auxit,  integra  etiam  turn 
-  domo  sua.  Nam  genitos  Agrippa,  Caium  ac  Lucium,  in 
familiam  Cassarum  induxerat ;  secdum  posita  puerili 
-piBBtexts,,  principes  juveniutis  appellari,  destinati  consules, 
specie  recusautis  ilagraiitissime  cupiverat.  Ut  Agrippa 
vita  concessit,  Lucium  Csesarem  euntem  ad  Hispanienses 
exercitus,  Caium  remeantem  Armenia  et  vulnere  invali- 
dum  mors  fato  propera  vel  novercae  Liviae  dolus  abstulit ; 
Drusoque  pridem  exstincto,  Nero  solus  e  privignis  erat, 
illuc  cuncta  vergere :  filius,  collega  imperii,  censors  tri- 
buniciae  potestatis  assumitur,  omnisque  per  exercitus  os- 
tentatur ;  non  obscuris,  ut  antea,  matris  artibus,  sed  palam 
bortatu.  Nam  senem  Augustum  devinxerat  adeo,  uti  ne- 
potem  unicum,  Agrippam  Postumum,  in  insulam  Plana- 
siam  projiceret,  rudem  sane  bonarum  artium  et  robore 
corporis  stolide  ferocem,  nuUius  tamen  flagitii  compertum. 
At  hercule  Grermanicum,  Druso  ortum,  octo  apud  Rhenura 
legionibus  imposuit^  adscirique  per  adoption  em  a  Tiberio 
jussit;  quamquam  esset  in  domo  Tiberii  filius  juvenis; 
sed  quo  pluribus  munimentis  insisteret.  Bellum  ea  tern* 
pestate  nullum,  nisi  adversus  Germanos,  supererat ;  abo- 
lendae  magis  infamise  ob  amissum  cum  Quinctilio  Varo 
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exercitum,  quam  cupidine  proferendi  imperii  aut  dignum 
ob  praemium.  Domi  res  tranquillse ;  eadem  xnagistratuum 
Yocabula :  Juniores  post  Actiacam  victoriam,  etiam  senes 
plerique  inter  bella  civium  nati :  quotusquisqae  reliquus 
qui  rem  publicam  yidisset  ? 

IV.  Igitur,  verso  civitatis  statu,  nihil  usquam  prisci  et 
integri  moris :  omnes,  exuta  aequaHtate,  jussa  principis  as- 
pectare  ;  nulla  in  praesens  formidine,  dum  Augustus  aetate 
yalidus  seque  et  domum  et  pacem  sustentavit.  Postquam 
provecta  jam  senectus  aegro  et  corpore  fatigabatur,  aderat* 
que  finis  et  spes  novae,  pauci  bona  libertatis  incassum  dis- 
serere,  plures  bellum  pavescere,  alii  cupere :  pars  multo 
maxima  imminentes  dominos  variis  rumoribus  difTerebant : 
trucem  Agrippam  et  ignaminia  accensum  fwn  <state  neque 
rerum  experientia  tant<B  moLi  par  em  t  Tiberium  Neronefn 
maturum  annis,  spectatum  hello,  Med  vetere  atque  insita 
Claudice  Jamilia  superbia  ;  multaque  indicia  icevitia, 
quamquam  premantur,  erumpere,  Hunc  et  prima  ab  in- 
fantia  eductum  in  domo  regnatrice;  congestos  juveni  cotisU" 
lattts,  triumphos;  ne  iis  quidem  annis,  quibus  Rhodi  specie 
secessus  exstdem  egerit,  aliquid  qnam  iram  et  simulationem 
et  secretas  libidines  meditatum,  Accedere  matrem  tnulie- 
hri  impotentia :  serviendumJemincBf  duobusque  insuper  ado^ 
lescentibus,  qui  rem  publicam  interim  premant,  quandoque 
distrahant,       ^ 

V.  Haec  atque  talia  agitantibus  gravescere  valetudo 
Augusti ;  et  quidam  scelus  uxoris  suspectabant.  Quippe 
rumor  incesserat,  paucos  ante  menses  Augustum,  electis 
consciis  et  comite  uno,  Fabio  Maximo,  Planasiam  vectum 
ad  visendum  Agrippam ;  multas  illic  utrimque  lacrimas 
et  signa  ca/ttatis,  spemque  ex  eo  fore  ut  juvenis  penati- 
bus  avi  redderetur :  quod  Maximum  uxori  Marciae  ape- 
ruisse,  illam  Jlliviae :  gnarum  id  Caesari :  neque  multo  post 
exstincto  -Maximo  (dubium  an  quaesita  morte),  auditos  in 
funere  ejus  Marciae  gemitus  semet  incusantis,  qtiod  cauaa 
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eoDttii  maritofuisset.  Utcuinque  se  ea  res  habuit,  vixdum 
ingresBus  Ulyricum  Tiberius  properis  matris  Uteris  acci- 
tur :  Deque  satis  compertum  est,  spiraBtem  adhuc  Augus- 
tum  apud  urbem  Nolam  an  exanimem  repperent :  acribus 
namque  custodiis  domum  et  vias  sepserat  Livia ;  Isetique 
iDterdum  nuntii  vulgabaDtur,  donee  provisis  quad  tempus 
monebat,  simul  excessisse  Augustum  et  rerum  potiri  Ne- 
ronem  fama  eadem  tulit. 

VI.  Primum  facinus  novi  principatus  fuit  Postumi 
Agrippas  caedes,  quern  ignarum  inermumque,  quamvis  fir- 
matus  animOf  centurio  aegre  confecit.  Nihil  de  ea  re  Ti- 
berius apud  senatum  disseruit:  patris  jussa  simulabat, 
quibus  praescripsisset  tribune  custodiae  apposite,  ne  cunc-* 
taretur  Agrippam  morte  ctfficere^  quandoque  ipse  supremum 
diem  explevisset.  Multa  sine  dubio  saevaque  Augustus  de 
moribus  adolescentis  questus,  ut  exsilium  ejus  senatus- 
consulto  sanciretur  perfecerat :  ceterum  in  nuUius  unquam 
suorum  necem  duravit,  neque  mortem  nepoti  pro  securi-'* 
tate  privigni  illatam  credibile  erat :  propius  vero,  Tibe- 
rium  ac  Liviam,  ilium  metu,  banc  novercalibus  odiis,  sus- 
pecti  et  invisi  juvenis  caedem  festinavisse.  Nuntianti 
centurioni,  ut  mos  militiae,  /actum  esse,  quad  imperasset^ 
ncqu£  imperasse  sese  et  rationem  facti  reddendam  apud  se' 
natum,  respondit.  Quod  postquam  Sallustius  Crispus  par- 
ticeps  secretorum  (is  ad  tribunum  miserat  codicillos)  com- 
perit,  metuens  ne  reus  subderetur,  juxta  periculoso,  ficta 
seu  vera  promeret,  monuit  Liviam,  ne  arcana  domus^  ne 
consilia  amicarum,  ministeria  militum  vulgarentur :  neve 
Tiberius  vim  principatus  resolvent  cuncta  ad  senatum  vo- 
cando :  cam  canditionem  esse  imperandi^  ut  non  aliter  ratio 
constet  quam  si  uni  reddatur, 

YII.  At  Romas  mere  in  servitium  consules,  patres, 
eques :  quanto  quis  illustrior,  tanto  magis  falsi  ac  festi- 
nantes,  vultuque  composito,  ne  laeti  excessu  principis,  neu 
tristiores  primordio,  lacrimas,  gaudium,  questus,  adula- 
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donetn  miscebaat  Sextus  PompeiuB  et  Sexttu  Appuleius 
Consules  pritni  in  yerba  Tiberii  Csesaris  juravere :  apud- 
que  eos  Seius  Strabo  et  Caiua  Turranius,  ille  pTsetoriarum 
cobortiuin  prsefectus,  hie  annonae :  mox  senatus,  milesque 
et  populus.  Nam  Tiberius  cuncta  per  consules  incipie- 
bat,  tamquam  vetere  re  publica  et  ambiguus  imperandi. 
Ne  edictum  quidem,  quo  patres  in  curiam  Yocabat,  nisi 
tribuniciae  potestatis  prsescriptione  posuit  sub  Augusto  ac- 
ceptse :  verba  edicti  fuere  pauca  et  sensu  permodesto : 
de  honaribua  parentis  conndturum  ;  neqtie  aJbscedere  a  cor- 
pore ;  idque  tmum  ex  publicis  muneribus  usurpare.  Sed 
defuncto  Augusto  signum  praetoriis  cohortibus  ut  impera- 
tor  dederat ;  excubias,  arma,  cetera  aulae ;  miles  in  forum, 
miles  in  curiam  comitabatur :  literas  ad  exercitus  tam- 
quam adepto  piincipatu  misit,  nusquam  cunctabundus,  nisi 
cum  in  senatu  loqueretur.  Causa  praecipua  ex  formidine^ 
ne  G-ermanicus,  in  cujus  manu  tot  legiones,  immensa 
BocioTum  auxiHa,  minis  apud  populum  favor,  habere  im- 
perium  quam  exspectare  mallet.  Dabat  et  fames,  ut  vo- 
catus  electusque  potius  a  re  publica  videretur,  quam  per 
uxorium  ambitum  et  senili  adoptione  irrepsisse.  Postea 
cognitum  est,  ad  introspiciendas  etiam  procerum  volun- 
tates  inductam  dubitationem :  nam  verba,  vultus,  in  cri* 
men  detorquens,  recondebat. 

VIII.  Nihil  primo  senatus  die  agi  passus  nisi  de  su- 
premis  Augusti ;  cujus  testamentum,  illatum  per  virgin es 
Vestae,  Tiberium  et  Liviam  heredes  habuit.  Livia  in 
familiam  Juliam  nomenque  Augustas  assumebatur,  in 
spem  secundam,  nepotes  pronepotesque ;  tertio  gradu 
primores  civitatis  scripserat,  plerosque  invisos  sibi,  sed 
jactantia  gloriaque  ad  posteros.  Legata  non  ultra  civil  em 
modum,  nisi  quod  populo  et  plebi  quadringenties  tricies 
quinquies,  praetoriarum  cobortium  militibus  singula  num- 
mum  millia,  legionariis  trecenos,  cohortibus  civium  Roma- 
norum  quingenos  nuramos  viritim  dedit.  ^  Tum  consultar 
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turn  de  bonoribus ;  ex  quis  maxime  insignes  yisi :  ut  porta 
triumphali  ducereturfunus,  Gallus  Asinius ;  ut  legum  lata' 
rum  tittdi,  victarutn  ah  eo  gentium  vocahula  arUeferrentur^ 
L.  Arrantius  censuere  :  addebat  Messala  Valerius,  reno- 
vandum  per  annas  sacramentum  in  nomen  Tiberii:  inter- 
rogatusque  a  Tiberio,  num  se  mandante  earn  sententiam 
promsissetf  sponte  dixisse^  respondtt,  neque  in  iisy  gua  ad 
rem  puhlicam  pertinerent^  conailio  nisi  suo  usurum^  vel  cum 
periculo  qffensionis:  ea  sola  species  adulandi  supererat. 
Conclamant  patres,  corpus  ad  rogum  humeris  senatorum 
Jerendum,  Remisit  Caesar  arroganti  moderatione ;  popu- 
lumque  edicto  monuit,  ne,  ut  quondam  nimiis  studiisjunus 
divi  Julii  turhassentf  ita  Augustum  in  foro  potius  quam  in 
campo  Martis,  sede  destinataj  cremari  vellent.  Die  funeris 
milites  velut  prsesidio  stetere,  multum  irridentibus  qui  ipsi. 
viderant  quique  a  parentibus  acceperant  diem  ilium  crudi 
adhuc  servitii  et  libertatis  improspere  repetitae,  cum  oc- 
cisus  dictator  Caesar  aliis  pessimum,  aliis  pulcberrimum 
facinus  videretur :  nunc  senem  principem^  longa  potentia, 
provisis  etiam  beredum  in  rem  publicam  opibus,  auxilio 
scilicet  militari  tuendum,  ut  sepultura  ejus  quieta  foret. 

IX.  Multus  bine  ipso  de  Augusto  sermo,  plerisque  vana 
mirantibus :  quod  idem  dies  accepti  quondam  imperii  prin* 
ceps  et  vita  supremus ;  quod  Nola  in  domo  et  cuhiculo^  in 
quo  pater  ejus  Octavitis,  vitam  Jinivisset :  numerus  etiam 
constdatuum  celehrahatur,  quo  Valerium  Corvum  et  C,  Ma^ 
Hum  simul  cequaverat ;  continuata  per  septem  et  triginta 
annos  tribunicia  potestas;  nomen  imperatoris  semel  atque 
vicies  partum  ;  aliaque  hoTiorum  multiplicata  aut  nova. 
At  apud  prudentes  vita  ejus  varie  extollebatur  argueba- 
turve.  Hi,  pietate  erga  paretUem  et  necessitudine  rei 
publices,  in  qua  nullus  tunc  Icgibus  locus^  ad  arma  civilia 
actum,  qua  neque  parari  possent  neque  haheri  per  honas 
artes  :  multa  Antonio j  dum  interfeciores  patris  ulcisceretur, 
multa  Lepido  concessisse :  postquam  hie  socordia  senfierit^ 
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iHe  per  libidines  pessum  datu9  sit,  non  aliud  discardantis 
jHUricB  remedium  fmsse  quam  ut  ab  uno  regeretur.  Non 
regno  tamen  neque  dictatura^  sed  prirtcipis  nomine  constitu- 
tatn  rem  publicam :  mari  oceano  aut  amnibus  longinquii 
septum  imperium :  legiones,  provincial,  classes,  cuncta  inter 
se  connexa  :  jus  apud  cives,  modestiam  apud  sodos :  urhem 
ipsam  magnifico  omatu  ;  pauca  admodum  vi  tractata,  quo 
ceteris  quies  esset.        y^ 

X.  Dicebatur  cxm\x2,^ pittatem  erga  parentem  et  tempora 

rei  publiccB  obtentui  sumta  :    ceterum  cupidine  dominandi 

condtos  per  largitionem  veteranos,  paratum  ab  adolescente 

privato  exercitum^  corruptas  consulis  legiones,  simulatam 

Pompeianarum  gratiam  partium  /  mox  ubi  decreto  patrum 

fasces  et  jus  pr<Ktoris  invaserit,  casis  Hirtio  et  Pansa  (sive 

hostis  illos,  seu  Pansam^  venenum  vulneri  affttsum,  sui  mi- 

lites  Hirtium  et  machinator  doli  Ccesar  abstulerat),  utrtus- 

que  copias  occupavisse :  extortum  invito  senatu  consulatum^ 

armaque  quce  in  Antonium  acceperit,  contra  rem  publicam 

versa  ;  proscriptionem  civium^  divi^iones  agrorum,  ne  ipsis 

quidem  qui  fetere  laudator.     Sane  Cassii  et  Brutorum  ex* 

itus  patemis  inimicitiis  datos  (quamquam  fas  sit  privata 

odia  publicis  utilitatibus  remitterej;  sed  Pompeium  imagine 

pacts,  sed  Lepidum  specie  amidtice  deceptos :  post  Antonium, 

Tarentino  Brundisinoquefosdere  et  nuptiis  sororis  Ulectum, 

subdolcB  affinitatis  pasnas  morte  exsolvisse.     Pacem  sine  du- 

bio  post  hcBC,  veTum  cruentam:  Lollianas,  Varianasque 

dades;  interfectos  Romoi  Varrones,  Egnatios,  Itdos,     Nee 

domesticis  absdnebatur.     Abducta  Neroni  uxor^  et  consulti 

per  ludibrium  pontifices,  an  concepto  necdum  edito  partu 

rite  nuberet  :  Q.  Tedii  et  Vedii  Pollionis  luxus  :  postremo 

Livia,  gravis  in  rem  publicam  m^ater,  gravis  domui  C€Bsa' 

rum  noverca.     Nihil  deorum  honoribus  relictum,  cum  se 

templis  et  effigie  numinum  per  flamines  et  sa^erdoies  coLi 

vellet,     Ne  Tiberium  quidem  caritate  aut  rei  publico!  cura 

successorem  ascitum :  sed  quoniam  arrogantiam  sttvitiam^ 
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ffu^i  efus  itUraspexerit,  comjparatione  deterrima  nbi  gloriam 
gu€B*ivi8se.  Etenim  Augustus,  paucis  ante  annis,  cum 
Tiberio  tribuniciam  potestatem  a  patribus  rursum  postu- 
laret,  quamquam  honora  oratione,  qusedam  de  habitu  cul- 
tuque  et  institutis  ejus  jecerat,  quae  velut  excusando  ex- 
probraret 

XI.  Ceterum,  sepultura  more  perfecta,  templum  et  coe- 
lestes  religiones  decemuntur.  Versae  inde  ad  Tiberium 
preces.  Et  ille  varie  disserebat,  de  magnitudine  imperii, 
sua  modestia ;  9olam  dim  Augusti  mentem  tantce  molis  cd- 
pacem  ;  se  in  partem  curarum  ah  illo  vocatum  experiendo 
didicisse,  quam  arduum,  quam  subjectum  Jartuna  regendi 
cuncta  onus ;  proinde  in  civitate  tot  illtistribus  viris  sub- 
nixa  non  ad  unum  omnia  deferrent :  plures  facUius  munia 
rei  publiccB  sociatis  laboribus  exsecuturos,  /  Plus  in  oratione 
tali  dignitatis  quam  fidei  erat :  Tiberioque  etiam  in  rebus, 
quas  non  occuleret,  seu  natura  sive  assuetudine,  suspensa 
semper  et  obscura  verba ;  tunc  vero  nitenti  ut  sensus  sues 
penitus  abderet,  in  incertum  et  ambiguum  magis  implica- 
bantur.  At  patres,  quibus  unus  metus,  si  intelligere  yI- 
derentur,  in  quest  us,  lacrimas,  vota  effundi ;  ad  decs,  ad 
eiEgiem  Augusti,  ad  genua  ipsius  manus  tend  ere,  cum 
proferri  libellum  recitarique  jussit.  Opes  publicae  conti- 
nebantu'r:  quantum  civium  sociorumque  in  armis,  quot 
classes,  regna,  provinciae,  tributa  aut  vectigalia,  et  neces- 
sitates ac  largitiones :  quae  cuncta  sua  manu  perscripserat 
Augustus,  addideratque  consilium  coercendi  intra  termi- 
nos  imperii,  incertum  metu  an  per  invidiam. 

XII.  Inter  quae  senatu  ad  infimas  obtestationes  procum- 
bente,  dixit  forte  Tiberius  jc,  ut  non  toti  rei  publicee  parem, 
ita,  qucBcumque  pars  sibi  mandaretur,  ejus  tutelam  suscep- 
turum,  Tum  Asinius  Gall  us,  Interrogo,  inquit,  CcBsar, 
quam  partem  rei  publiccB  mandari  tibi  vdis.  Perculsus 
improvisa  interrogatione,  paulum  reticuit :  dein  collecto 
ammo  respondit,  nequaquam  decorum  pudori  suo  legere  ali^ 
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^mid  aut  emtare  ex  eo,  ofi  in  universum  excusari  maUet. 
Rursum  Gallus  (etenim  vultu  offensionem  conjectaverat) ; 
nan  idcirco  mierrogatum,  ait,  ut  divideret  gua  teparari  »«• 
quirerU,  sed  tU  sua  confessione  argueretur  unum  esse  rei 
publica  corpus  atque  unius  animo  regendum :  addidit  lau- 
dem  de  Augusto,  Tiberiumque  ipsum  victoriarum  suarunii 
quaeque  in  toga  per  tot  annos  egregie  fecisset,  admonuit. 
Nee  ideo  iram  ejus  lonivit,  pridem  invisus,  tamquam  duc- 
ta  in  matrimonium  Vipsania  M.  AgrippaB  filia,  quae  quon- 
dam Tiberii  uxor  fuerat,  plus  quam  civilia  agitaret,  Pol* 
lionisque  Asinii  patris  ferociam  retineret. 

XIII.  Post  quae  L.  Arruntius,  haud  multum  discrepans 
a  Galli  oratione,  perinde  offendit,  quamquam  Tiberio 
nulla  vetus  in  Arruntium  ira;  sed  divitem,  promtum,  arti- 
bus  egregiis  et  pari  fama  publicey  suspectabat.  Quippe 
Augustus,  supremis  sermonibus  cum  tractaret,  quinam 
adipisci  principem  locum  -  suffecturi  abnuerent,  aut  im- 
pares  valient,  vel  iidem  possent  cuperentque,  M,  Lepidum 
dixerat  capacem  sed  aspemantem;  Galium  Asinium  avi- 
dum  et  minorem,  L.  Arruntium  non  indignum,  et,  si  casus 
daretur,  ausurum.  De  prioribus  consentitur :  pro  Arrun- 
tio  quidam  On.  Pisonem  tradidere ;  omnesque  praeter  Le- 
pidum variis  mox  criminibus  struente  Tiberio  circumventi 
sunt.  Etiam  Q.  Haterius  et  Mamercus  Scaurus  suspica- 
cem  animum  perstrinxere ;  Haterius,  cum  dixisset,  Qtums" 
quepatieris,  Ccesar,  non  adesse  caput  rei  publica  ?  Scau- 
rus, quia  dixerat,  spem  esse  ex  eo,  non  irritas  fore  senatus 
preces,  quod  relationi  consulum  jure  tribunicits  potestatis 
non  intercessisset.  In  Haterium  statim  invectus  est;  Scau- 
rum,  cui  implacabilius  irascebatur,  silentio  transmisit :  fes- 
susque  clamore  omnium,  expostulatione  singulorum,  flexit 
paulatim,  non  ut  fateretur  suscipi  a  se  imperium,  sed  ut 
negare  et  rogari  desineret.  Constat  Haterium,  cum  de- 
precandi  causa  palatium  introisset,  ambulantisque  Tiberii 
genua  advolveretur,  prope  a  militibus  interfectum,  quia 
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Tiberius,  casu  an  manibus  ejus  impeditus,  prociderat: 
Deque  tamen  periculo  talis  viri  mitigatus  est,  donee  Hate- 
rius  Augustam  oraret,  ej usque  curadssimis  precibus  pro- 
tegeretur. 

XIV.  Multa  patrum  et  in  Augustam  adulatio.  Alii 
parefUem^  alii  matrem  patritB  appeUandam;  plerique,  ut 
namifU  CtBsaris  ascriberetur  Julia  Jilius  censebant :  ille 
tnoderandosfeminarum  honores  dictitans,  eademque  setem- 
perantia  usurum  in  iis,  qua  sihi  tribuerentur ;  ceterum 
anxius  invidia,  et  muliebre  fastigium  in  deminutionem  sui 
accipiens,  ne  lictorem  quidem  ei  decemi  passus  est,  aram- 
que  adoptionis  et  alia  bujuscemodi  probibuit.  At  Ger- 
manico  Caesari  proconsulare  imperium  petivit,  missique 
legati  qui  deferrent,  simul  mcestitiam  ejus  ob  Gxcessum 
Augusti  solarentur :  quo  minus  idem  pro  Druso  postula- 
retur,  ea  causa,  quod  designatus  consul  Drusus  praesens- 
que  erat.  Candidates  praeturae  duodecim  nominavit,  nu- 
merum  ab  Augusto  traditum :  et,  bortante  senatu  ut  auge- 
ret,  jurejurando  obstrinxit  se  non  excessurum. 

XV.  Turn  primum  e  campo  comitia  ad  patres  translata 
sunt :  nam  ad  eam  diem,  etsi  potissima  arbitrio  principis, 
quaedam  tamen  studiis  tribuum  fiebant:  neque  populus 
ademtum  jus  questus  est  nisi  inani  rumore ;  et  senatus, 
largitionibus  ac  precibus  sordidis  exsolutus,  libens  tenuit, 
moderante  Tiberio  ne  plures  quam  quatuor  candidatos 
commendaret  sine  repulsa  et  ambitu  designandos.  Inter 
quae  Tribuni  plebei  petivere  ut  proprio  sumtu  ederent 
ludos,  qui  de  nomine  Augusti,  fastis  additi,  Augustales 
vocarentur  :  sed  decreta  pecunia  ex  aerario,  utque  per  cir- 
cum  triumpbali  veste  uterentur:  curru  vebi  baud  per- 
missum  :  mox  celebratio  annua  ad  praetorem  translata,  cui 
inter  cives  et  peregrines  jurisdictio  evenisset. 

XVI.  Hie  rerum  urbanarum  status  erat,  cum  Panno- 
nicas  legiones  seditio  incessit,  nullis  novis  causis,  nisi  quod 
mutatus  princeps  Hcentiam  turbarum  et  ex  civili  bello 
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Bpem  praemiorum  ostendebat.  Caatris  sestivis  tres  siraal 
legiones  habebantur,  prsBsidente  Junio  Blaeso ;  qui  fine 
Augusti  et  iDitiiB  Tiberii  auditis  ob  justitium  aut  gaudium 
intermiserat  solita  munia.  Eo  principio  lascivire  miles, 
discordare,  pessimi  cujusque  sermonibus  praebere  aures, 
denique  luxum  et  otium  cupere,  disciplinam  et  laborem 
aspemari.  Erat  in  caBtris  Percennius  quidam,  dux  olim 
tbeatralium^perarum,  dein  gregaiius  miles,  procax  lingua 
et  miscere  ccetus  bistrionali  studio  doctus.  Is  imperitos 
animos,  et  quaenam  post  Augustum  militise  conditio  ambi- 
gentes,  impellere  paulatim  noctumis  colloquiis,  aut  flexo 
in  Tesperam  die  et  dilapsis  melioribus  deterrimum  quern- 
que  congregare.  Postremo,  promtis  jam  et  aliis  sedi- 
tionis  minfstris,  velut  contionabundus  interrogabat : 

XVII.  Cur  paucis  centurionUnu^  pauciorihus  tribunis,  in 
modum  servomm  obedirent  ?  quando  awuros  expoicere  re- 
media,  nisi  novum  et  nutarUem  adhttc  principem  precihus 
vel  armis  cuUrent  ?  satis  per  tot  annas  ignavia  peccatum, 
quod  tricena  aut  quadragena  stipendia  senes,  et  plerique 
truncato  ex  vulneribus  corpore,  tolerent :  ne  dimissis  quidem 
finem  esse  militiat  sed  apud  vexiUum  retentos  alio  vocahulo 
eosdem  labores  perferre.  Ac  si  quis  tot  casus  vita  supera- 
verit,  trahi  adhuc  diversas  in  terras,  ubi  per  nomen  agro- 
rum  uligines  paludum  vel  incuUa  montium  acctpianL 
JSnimvero  militiam  ipsam  gravem,  infructuosam  :  denis  in 
diem  assibus .  animam  et  corpus  astimari :  hinc  vestem, 
arma,  tentoria,  hinc  savitiam  centurionum  et  vacationes 
niunerum  redimi.  At  hercule  verbera  et  vulnera,  duram 
hiemem,  exercitas  esstates,  bellum  atrox  aut  sterilem  pacem 
sempitema  r  nee  aliud  levamentum  quam  si  certis  sub  legi- 
bus  militia  iniretur,  ut  singulos  denarios  mererent,  sextus  de- 
cumus  stipendii  annus ^nem  afferret;  ne  ultra- suh  vexillis 
tenerentur,  sed  iisdem  in  castris  pramium  pecnnia  solveretur. 
An  pratorias  cohortes,  qute  binos  denarios  accepertnt,  qua 
post  sedecim  annos  penatihus  suis  reddantur,  plus  pericur 
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|0nM»  tugdpertt  Nim  ohtrtcUui  a  te  mrhanas  excubttuf 
Mi  lofnaft  apud  harridan  gemiei  e  amtubemiis  hoHem 
atpid. 

XVIII.  Adstrepebat  vul^s,  diyersiB  incitamentis ;  bi 
TeTbeniin  notas,  illi  canitiem,  plurimi  detrita  tegmina  et 
nudum  corpus  exprobrantes.  Postremo  eo  furoris  venere, 
Qt  tre»  legiooes  miscere  in  unam  agitaverint :  depalsi 
SBmulalione,  quia  suae  quisque  legioni  eum  bonorem  quBs- 
Tebant,  alio  Teitunt,  atque  una  tres  aquilas  et  signa  co* 
bortium  locant :  simul  congerunt  cespites,  exstruunt  tri- 
bunal, quo  magiB  conspicua  sedes  £bret,  Properantibus 
B1»8U8  advenit,  increpabatque  ac  retinebat  Bingulos, 
elamitans:  Mea  potius  cade  imbmte  manus;  leviore  Jla- 
gitio  legatum  inUrficieiis  quam  ah  imperatore  deiciscUis/ 
aut  incolumu  Jidem  legumum  retinebo,  autjugulaius  pceni- 
tentiam  accderabo, 

XIX.  Aggerebatur  nihilomtnus  cespes,  jamque  pectori 
usque  accreyerat,  cum  tandem  pervicacia  yicti  inceptum 
omisere.  Blsesus,  multa  dioendi  arte,  Non  per  seditioHcm 
et  turbos  desideria  militum  ad  Ckuarem  ferenda,  ait:  ne- 
que  veteres  ah  imperatoribus  priscis  neque  ipsoa  a  divo  Au' 
gusto  tarn  nova  petioisse ;  et  parum  in  tempore  incipientes 
pfincipis  cf/aras  oneraru  Si  tamen  tenderent  in  pace  tern- 
tare  qua  ne  civilium  quidem  beUorum  vietores  expostulo' 
verint^  cur  contra  tnorem  obseqitii^  contra/as  discipliwie  vim 
meditenturt  decemerent  legaios,  seque  coram  mandata  da- 
rent,  Acclamavere,  ut  filiiu  Blessi  tribunus  legatione  ea 
fungeretur,  peteretque  mUitibus  missionem  ab  aedecvm  annis : 
cetera  mandaturos  ubi  prima provenissent.  Profecto  juyene, 
modicum  otium ;  sed  superbire  miles,  quod  filius  legati 
orator  publicae  causae  satis  ostenderet  necessitate  ex- 
pressa,  qua&  per  modestiam  non  obtinuissent. 

XX.  Interea  manipuli,  ante  coeptam  seditionem  Nau- 
portum  missi,  ob  itinera  et  pontes  et  alios  usus,  postquam 
turbatum  in  castris  accepere,  vexilla  convoUunt,  direptis- 
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que  proximis  vicis  ipsoqae  Naupoito,  quod  municipii 
inatar  erat,  retinentes  centurioDes  irrisu  et  contunieliis, 
postremo  verberibus  iDsectantor;  pnecipua  in  Aufidienum 
Rufiim  praefectam  castronitn  ira,qaem  dereptum  vehiculo 
sarcinis  gravant  aguntque  primo  in  agmine,  per  ludibrium 
rog^tantes,  an  tarn  immemsa  onera,  tarn  langa  itinera  lihen* 
ter  ferret  ?  Quippe  Rufos  diu  maoipularis,  dein  centurio, 
mox  ca8tri8;prsefectufl,  aotiquam  duramque  militiatn  revo* 
cabaty  intend  operia  ac  laboris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  tolera* 
▼erat.  -  ^^:> 

XXL  Horum  adventu  redintegratur  seditio,  et  vagi 
circumjecta  populabantur.  Blsesus  paucos,  maxime  prseda 
ooustos,  ad  terrorom  ceterorum  affici  Yerberibus,  claudi 
carcere  jubet:  nam  etiam  turn  legato  a  centurionibus  et 
optimo  quoque  manipulariittn  parebatur.  lUi  obniti  tra- 
hendbus,  prensare  circumstantium  genua,  ciere  modo 
nomina  sing^lorum,  modo  centuriam  quiaque  cujus  mani- 
palaris  erat,  cohortem,  legionem,  eadem  omnibus  imminere 
clamitantea;  simul  probra  in  legatum  cumulant,  coelum 
ac  deos  obtestantur;  nihil  reliqui  faciunt  quo  minus  iji- 
vidiam,  misericordiam,  metum  et  iras  permoverent.  Ac- 
curritur  ab  uniyersis,  et  carcere  efTracto  solvunt  vincula, 
desertoresque  ac  rerum  capitalium  damnatos  aibi  jam 
miscent. 

XXIL  Flagrantior  inde  vis,  plures  seditioni  duces :  et 
Vibulenus  quidam,  gregarius  miles,  ante  tribunal  Blsesi 
allevatus  circumstantium  bumeris,  apud  turbatos,  et,  quid 
pararet,  intentos :  Vos  quidem^  inquit,  his  innocentibus  et 
miserrimis  lucem  et  spiritum  reddidistis :  sed  quis  fratri 
tneo  vitam,  quisfratrem  mihi  reddit  ?  quern  missum  ad  vos 
a  Germanico  exercitu  de  communibus  commodis  nocte  proxi* 
ma  jugulavit  per  gladiatores  suos,  quas  in  exitium  militum 
habet  atque  armat,  Respande,  Bltese,  ubi  cadaver  abje- 
ceris?  ne  hostes  quidem  sepuUura  invident:  cum  osculis, 
cum  lacrimis  dolorem  meum  implevero^  me  quoque  trueidari 
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jube^  dum  interfectot  nnHum  oh  Mcdus,  sed  quia  utUitati 
legionum  consulebanuu^  hi  sepdiant. 

XXIII.  Incendebat  haec  fleta  et  pectus  atqne  06  mani- 
bu8  yerberans :  mox  dbjecds  qaonim  per  huiheros  bus- 
tinebatur,  prseceps  et  singulorum  pedibus  advolutus  tan- 
tarn  constemationis  inyidiaeque  concivit,  ut  pars  militum 
gladiatores,  qui  e  senritio  Blaesi  erant,  pars  ceteram  ejus- 
dem  familiam  yincirent,  alii  ad  queerendom  corpus  effun- 
derentur :  ac  ni  propere  ueque  corpus  ullum  reperiri,  et 
servos  adhibitis  cruciatibos  abnuere  csedem,  neque  illi 
fuisse  unquam  fratrem  pemotuisset,  baud  multum  ab  ex- 
itio  legati  aberant.  Tribunes  tamen  ac  praefectum  castro- 
rum  extrusere :  sarcinae  fug^ientium  direptse :  et  centurio 
Lucilius  interficitur,  cui  militaribus  facetiis  yocabulum 
Cedo  alteram  indiderant;  quia,  fracta  yite  in  tergo  militis, 
alteram  clara  voce  ac  rursus  aliam  poscebat.  Ceteros 
latebrsB  texere,  uno  retento  Clemente  Julio,  qui  perferen- 
dis  militum  mandatis  babebatur  idoneus  ob  promtum  in- 
genium.  Quin  ipsas  inter  se  legiones  octava  et  quinta 
decuma  ferrum  parabant  dum  centurionem  cognomento 
Sirpicum  ilia  morti  deposcit,  quintadecumani  tuentur,  ni 
miles  nonanus  preces  et  adversum  aspemantes  minas  in- 
terjecisset 

XXIV.  Ha&c  audita  quamquam  abstrusum  et  tristissima^ 
queeque  maxime  occultantem  Tiberium  perpulere  ut  Dm- 
•urn  filium  cum  primoribus  civitatis  duabusque  praetoriis 
cohorttbus  mitterett  nuUis  satis  certis  mandatis,  ex  re 
ronsulturum.  Et  cohortes  delecto  milite  supra  solitum 
ArmtitK^.  Additur  magna  pars  praetoriani  equitis  et  robora 
U^t'tUttnorum)  qui  turn  custodes  imperatori  aderant:  simul 
phi^torU  prmfoctus  ^lius  Sejanus,  collega  Straboni  patri 
iUO  t]aUls«  magna  apud  Tiberium  auctoritate,  rector  ju- 
\^\\\s  ^^  o<dt<>riA  poriculorum  prssmiorumque  ostentator. 
V^nm\  piHipinq\ianti  quasi  per  officium  obvisB  fuere  legio- 
ll«)4^  vm\  \m^%  ut  aaaoleti  neque  insignibus  fiilgentes,  Bed 
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illavie  deformi  et  vultu,  quamquam  moestitiam  imitarentur» 
coDtumactse  propiores. 

XXV.  Postquam  vallum  introiit,  portas  Btationibus 
firmaDt,  globos  armatorum  certis  castrorum  locis  opperiri 
jubeot:  ceteri  tribunal  ingenti  agmine  circumveniunt. 
Stabat  Drusus,  silentium  manu  poscens:  illi,  quotiens 
oculos  ail  multitudinem  retulerant,  vocibus  truculentis 
Btrepere ;  ruraum,  viso  Cassare,  trepidare;  murmur  incer- 
tum,  atrox  clamor,  et  repente  quies ;  diversis  animorum 
motibuB  pavebant  terrebantque.  Tandem,  interrupto  tu- 
multu,  litteraa  patris  recitat,  in  quia  perscriptum  erat: 
l^radpuam  ipsi  fortisnmarum  legionum  curam,  quibuscum 
fiurima  hdla  toleravisset ;  ubi  primum  a  luctu  requiesset 
animus^  acturum  ajmd  patres  de  postulatis  eorum  ;  misisse 
wterim  Jilium  ut  sine  cunctatione  concederet,  qua  statim  tri" 
but  pouent ;  cetera  senatui  servanda;  quern  neque  grati€$ 
neque  severitatis  expertem  haberi  par  esset.  y 

XXVI.  Responsum  est  a  concione  mandaia  dementi 
cetUurioni,  qua  perferret.  Is  orditur  de  misaione  a  sedecim 
annii :  de  pramiis  finita  militia :  ut  denarius  diumum 
ftipendium  foret ;  ne  veterani  sub  vexillo  haberentur.  Ad 
ea  Drusus,  cum  arbitrium  senatus  et  patris  obtenderet, 
clamore  turbatur:  Cur  venisset,  neque  augendis  militum 
itipendiiSf  neque  allevandia  labaribus,  denique  nulla  bene- 
faciendi  licentia  ?  at  hercule  verbera  et  necem  cunctis  per* 
mitti.  Tiberium  olim  nomine  Augusti  desideria  legionum 
fruitrari  solitum :  easdem  artes  Drusum  retulisse:  nun- 
quamne  nisi  ad  se  filios  famUiarum  venturos  f  novum  id 
plane,  quod  imperator  sola  militis  commoda  ad  senatum 
f^ciat :  eundem  ergo  senatum  consulendum,  quotiens  sup* 
plicia  autprailia  indicantur;  an  pramia  suh  dominiSfpa* 
1^  sine  arbitro  esse? 

XXVII.  Postremo  deserunt  tribunal :  ut  quis  pwetori- 
anorum  militum  amicorumve  Caesaris  occurreret,  manus  m-^ 
tentantes,  causam  discordiae  et  initium  armorum;  maxime 

D 
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infeiiBi  Co.  Lentulo,  quod  is,  ante  alk»  setate  et  gloria 
belli,  firmare  Drusum  credebatur^  et  ilia  militise  flagitia 
primus  aspemarL  Nee  multo  post,  digredientem  cum 
Csesare,  ac  provisu  periculi  iiibema  castra  repeterttem 
circuiQsistunt,  rogitantes,  quo  pergeretl  ad  imperatorem  an 
adpatres  ?  ut  iUic  quoque  cofhmodu  legionum  adversaretur  f 
Simul  ingruunt,  saxa  jaciunt :  jamque  lapidis  ictu  cruen- 
tUB,  et  exUii  certus,  accursu  multitudinis,  quae  cum  Druso 
advenerat,  protectus  est.  ^ 

XXVIII.  Noctem  minacem  et  in  scelus  erupturam  fors 
leniviti  nam  luna  claro  repei^te  caalo  visa  languescere.  Id 
miles,  rationis  ignarus,  omen  prsesentium  accipiebat,  suia 
laboiibus  defectionem  sideris  assiqsalans,  prosperefue  ces' 
sura  qua  pergerent^  si  Julgar  el  daritudo  dece  redderetur  : 
igitur  sBiis  sono»  tubarum  comuumque  concentu  strepere ; 
prout  splendidior  obscuriorve,  laetari  aut  moarere ;  et  post- 
quam  ortse  nubps  pfTecere  visui  creditumque  conditam 
tenebris,  ut  sunt  mobiles  ad  superstitionem  pcrculsae  semel 
mentes,  siki  tetemum  labarem  pprtendi,  sua/aciTiora  aver 
sari  deas  lamentantur,  Utendun^  inclinatione  ea  Caesar, 
et  quae  casus  obtulerat  in  sapientiam  vertenda  ratus,  cir- 
cumiri  tentoria  jubpt,  Accitur  centurio  Clemens,  et  si 
alii  bonis  artibus  grati  in  vulgus :  ii  vigiliis,  stationibus, 
custodiis  portarum  se  inserunt,  spem  ofFerunt,  metum  in- 
tenduptt  Quousque  Jilium  imperatoris  obsidebimus?  quis 
certaminum  Jinis  ?  Percennione  et  Vibuleno  sacramentum 
dicturi  sumus?  Percennius  et  Vibtdenua  stipendia  mill" 
tibus^  agros  emeriHs  largientur?  denique  pro  Neronibus 
et  Drusis  imperium  populi  Romani  capessent?  quin  po* 
tius,  ut  novissimi  in  culpam,  ita  primi  ad  pmnitentiam 
sumus  ?  Tarda  sunt  qtus  in  commune  exjwstulantur : 
privatam  gratiam  statim  mereare^  statim  recipias,  Com- 
motis  per  baec  mentibus  et  inter  se  suspectis,  tironem  a 
veterano,  legionem  a  legione  dissociant.  Turn  red  ire 
paulatiio  amor  obsequii :   omittunt  portas,  signa  unum 
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in  locum  principio  seditionis  congregata  suas  in  Bedes 
referont. 

XXIX.  Drusus,  oito  die  et  vocata  concione,  quamquam 
radis  dicendi  nobilitate  ingenita  incusat  priora,  probat 
praesentia :  negat  ie  terrore  et  minis  vinci :  Jlexoi  ad  mO' 
destiam  si  videat,  n  supplices  audiat,  scripturum  patri^  ut 
piacatus  legionum  preces  exdperet:  orantibus,  rursum 
idem  Blsesus  et  L.  Apronius,  eques  Romanas  e  cohoite 
Dnifii,  Jufitusqae  Catonius,  primi  ordinis  centurio,  ad^Ti- 
berium  mittmitur.  Certatum  inde  sententiis,  cum  alii,  op* 
periendos  legatas  atque  interim  comitate  permulcendum 
militem,  censerent ;  alii,  fortioribus  remediit  agendum : 
nihil  in  vulgo  modicum  ;  terrere^  ni  paveant ;  vhi  pertimu- 
erintf  impune  contemni  ;  dum  superstitio  urgeat^  adjidendot 
ex  dnce  metusy  sublatis  seditioni*  auctoribus.  Promtum 
ad  adperiora  ingenium  Druso  erat :  vocatos  Yibulenum  et 
Percennium  interfici  jubet.  Tradunt  plerique  intra  ta- 
bemaculum  ducis  obrutos ;  alii  corpora  extra  vallum  ab- 
jecta  ostentui. 

'  XXX.  Turn,  ut  qubque  prsecipuus  turbator,  conquisiti; 
et  pars,  extra  castra  palantes,  a  centurionibus  aut  praeto- 
riarum  coliortium  militibus  caesi :  quosdam  ipsi  manipu- 
li,  documentum  fidei,  tradidere.  Auxerat  militum  curas 
praematura  biems,  imbribus  continuis  adeoque  saevis,  ut 
son  egredi  tentoria,  congregari  inter  se,  vix  tutari  signa 
poesent,  quae  turbine  atque  unda  raptabantur :  durabat  et 
formido  ccelestis  iras,  nec/rustra  adversus  impios  hebescere 
nderoy  mere  tempestates :  non  aliud  malorum  levamentum, 
quam  n  linquerent  castra  ififausta  temerataquef  et  soluti  pi- 
aculo  suia  quisque  hibemis  redderentur:  primum  octava, 
dein  quintadecuma  Jegio  rediere.  Nonanus  opperiendas 
Tiberii  epistolas  clamitaverat,  mox  desolatus  aliorum  dis* 
cessione  imminentem  necessitatem  sponte  praevenit:  et 
Drusus,  non  exspectato  legatorum  regressu,  quia  praesentia 
■atis  consederisnt,  in  urbem  rediit. 
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XXXI.  lisdem  ferme  diebus,  iisdem  causis  GermanicsB 
legiones  turbatae,  quanto  plures,  tanto  violentius,  et  mag^a 
spe  fore  ut  Germanicus  Caesar  imperium  alterius  pari 
nequiret,  daretque  se  legionibus  vi  sua  cuncta  tracturb. 
Duo  apud  ripam  Rheni  exercitus  erant:  cui  nomen  su- 
perior!, sub  C.  Silio  legato;  inferiorem  A.  Csecina  curabat. 
Regimen  summae  rei  penes  Germanicum,  agendo  Gallia- 
rum  censui  turn  intentum.  Sed  quibus  Silius  moderaba- 
tur,  mente  ambigua  fortunam  sedirionis  alienae  specula- 
bantur :  inferioris  exercitus  miles  in  rabiem  prolapsus  est, 
orto  ab  unaetvicesimanis  quintanisque  inirio,  et  tractis 
prima  quoque  ac  vicesima  legionibus ;  nam  iisdem  aestivis 
in  finibus  Ubiorum  habebantur  per  otium  aut  levia  munia. 
Igitur,  audito  fine  Augusti,  vemacula  multitudo,  nuper 
acto  in  urbe  delectu,  lasciviae  sueta,  labonim  intolerans, 
impellere  ceterorum  rudes  animos:  venisse  tempus,  quo 
veterani  maturam  missionem,  juvenea  largiora  stipendia, 
cuncti  modum  miseriarum  exposcerent,  scevitiamque  centu- 
rionum  tdciscerentur,  Non  unus  base,  ut  Pannonicas  inter 
legiones  Pefcennius,  nee  apud  trepidas  militum  aures  alios' 
validiores  exercitus  respicientium,  sed  multa  seditionis  ora 
Yocesque  :  sua  in  manu  aitam  rem  Romanam  ;  suis  victo- 
fits  augeri  rem  publicam  ;  in  suum  cognomenium  adscisd 
tmperatares, 

XXXII.  Nee  legatus  obviam  ibat :  quippe  plurium  ve- 
cordia  constantiam  exemerat.  Repente  lymphari  destrictis 
gladiis  in  centuriones  invadunt :  ea  vetustissima  militari- 
bus  odiis  materies,  et  saeviendi  principium.  Prostrates 
verberibus  mulcant^  sexageni  singulos,  ut  nuraerum  cen- 
turionum  adaequarent.  Tum  convulsos  laniatosque  et 
partim  exanimos  ante  vallum  aut  in  amnem  Rhenum  pro- 
jiciunt.  Septimius,  cum  perfugisset  ad  tribunal,  pedibus- 
que  Caecinae  advolveretur,  eo  usque  flagitatus  est  donee  ad 
exitium  dederetur.  Cassius  Chaerea,  mox  caede  C.  Caesaris 
memoriam  apud  posteros  adeptus^  tum  adolescens,  et  animi 
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ferox,  inter  obstantes  et  armatos  ferro  viam  patefecit. 
Non  tribunus  ultra,  non  castrorum  praefectus  jus  obtinuit: 
Yigilias,  stationes,  et  si  qua  al^a  praesens  usus  indixerat, 
ipsi  partiebantur.  Id,  militares  animos  altius  conjectanti- 
bus,  praecipuum  indicium  magni  atque  implacabilis  motus, 
quod  neque  disjecti,  nee  paucorum  instinctu,  sed  pariter 
ardescerent,  pariter  silerent ;  tanta  SBqualitate  et  constan- 
tia,  ut  regi  crederes. 

XXXIII.  Interea  Germanico  per  Gallias,  ut  diximusi 
census  accipienti,  excessisse  Augustum  affertur.  Neptem 
ejus  Agrippinam  in  matrimonio,  pluresque  ex  ea  liberos 
habebat.  Ipse,  Druso  fratre  Tiberii  genitus,  Augustas 
nepos ;  sed  anxius  occnltis  in  se  patrui  aviaeque  odiis, 
quorum  causae  acriores,  quia  iniquae  :  quippe  Drusi  magna 
apu^  populum  Romanum  memoria,  credebaturque,  si  re- 
rum  potitus  foret,  libertatem  redditurus :  unde  in  German- 
icum  favor  et  spes  eadem.  Nam  jureni  civile  ingenium, 
mira  comitas  et  diversa  a  Tibeni  sermone,  vultu,  arrogan- 
tibus  et  obscuris.  Accedebant  muliebres  offensionesy 
novercalibus  Livias  in  Agrippinam  stimulis;  atque  ipsa 
Agrippina  paulo  commotior,  nisi  quod  castitate  et  mariti 
amore  quamvis  indomitum  animum  in  bonum  vertebat 

XXXIV.  Sed  G^rmanicus,  quanto  summae  spei  propior, 
tanto  impensius  pro  Tiberio  niti.  Sequanos  proximas  et 
B«lgarum  civitates  in  verba  ejus  adigit.  Dehinc,  audito 
legionum  tumultu,  raptim  profectus  obvias  extra  castra 
habuit,  dejectis  in  terram  oculis  velut  pcenitentia.  Post- 
quam  vallum  iniit,  dissoni  questus  audiri  ccepere :  et  qui- 
dam,  prensa  manu  ejus  per  speciem  exosculandi,  inser- 
uerunt  digitos,  ut  vacua  dentibus  era  contingeret,  alii 
curvata  senio  membra  ostendebant  Assistentem  con- 
cionem,  quia  permixta  videbatui*,  discedere  in  manipuhs 
jubet :  dc  melius  audituros  respansum ;  veseilla  praferri^ 
ut  id  saltern  discemeret  cohartes:  tarde  obtemperavere. 
Tunc,  a  veneratiane  Augusti  orsus,  flexit  ad  victorias  trp- 
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umphagque  Tiherii,  prsecipuis  laudibus  celebrans  qum  apud 
Germanias  illu  cum  legumibus  pulcherrimafecisset.  Italia 
inde  consejuum^  GaUiarumJidem  extoUit ;  nil  usquam  tur- 
indum  aut  discors, 

XXXY.  Silentio  hasc  vel  mnrmnre  modico  aadita  sunt. 
Ut  seditionem  attigit,  ubi  modestia  militarise  ubi  veterit 
ditciplineB  decus,  quonam  tribunos,  quo  ctHturiones  exegis" 
sentf  rogitans,  nudant  universi  corpora,  cicatrices  ex  vul- 
nerihus,  verberum  notas  exprobrant ;  mox  indiscretis  voci- 
bus  pretia  vacatianum,  angustias  stipendii^  duritiam  ope-' 
rum,  ac  propriis  nominibus  incusant  vaUum,Jbss(zs,  pabuli, 
materia,  lignorum  aggestus,  et  si  qua  alia  ex  necessitate 
aut  ad  versus  otium  castrorum  quaeruntur.  Atrocissimus 
veteranorum  clamor  oriebatur;  qui  tricena  aut  supra 
Btipeildia  numerantes,  mederetur  Jessis,  neu  mortem  in 
iisdem  laboribus,  sed  Jinem  tarn  exercitm  militia,  nequ€ 
inopem  requiem,  orabant.  Fuere  etiam  qui  legatam  a  divo 
Augusto  pecuniam  reposcerent,  faustis  in  Germanicum 
ominibus ;  et,  si  vellet  imperium,  promptos  ostentayere. 
Turn  yero,  quasi  scelere  contaminaretur,  praeceps  tribunali 
desiluit :  .opposuerunt  abeunti  arma,  minitantes,  ni  regre* 
deretur.  At  ille,  7noriturum  potius  quam  Jtdem  exueret, 
clamitans,  ferrum  a  latere  deripuit,  elatumque  deferebat 
ID  pectus,  ni  proximi  prensam  dextram  vi  attinuissent. 
Extrema  et  conglobata  inter  se  pars  concionis,  ac,  vix 
credibile  dictu,  quidam  singuli  propius  incedentes  Jeriret 
hortabantur ;  et  miles  nomine  Calusidius  strictum  obtulit 
gladium,  addito  acutiorem  esse.  Saevum  id  maliqiie  moris 
etiam  furentibus  visum ;  ac  spatium  fuit,  quo  Caesar  ab 
amicis  in  tabernaculum  raperetur. 

XXXVI.  Consultatum  ibi  de  remedio :  etenim  nuntia- 
batur  parari  legates  qui  superiorem  exercitum  ad  causam 
eandem  traherent;  destinatum  excidio  Ubiorum  oppidum; 
imbutasque  prada  mantis  in  direptionem  OaUiarum  eruptu- 
ras,    Augebat  metum  gnarus  Romanes  seditionis,  et,  si 
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omittereCur  ripa,  invasurus  hostis ;  at,  si  auxilia  et  socii 
adversum  abscedent^s  legiones  armarentar,  civile  bellum 
sascipi :  periculosa  severitas,  flagitiosa  largitio ;  sea  nihil 
Xkiiliti  sive  omnia  concederentur,  in  ancipiti  res  publica. 
Igitur,  Tolatatis  inter  se  rationibus,  placitum,  at  epistolss 
nomine  principis  scriberentur :  musionem  dart  vtcena  sti* 
pendia  meritis ;  exauciorari^  qui  senadma/ecisseHt,  ac  rt* 
Hneri  sub  vexiUo^  ceterarum  immunes,  nisi  propulsandi  hot* 
lis:  legata,  qua peticerant,  exsolvi  dupUcarique. 

XXXVII.  Sensit  miles  in  tempus  conficta,  statimqu# 
flagitavit.  Missio  per  tribunos  maturatur:  largptio  difiere- 
batnr  in  hibema  cuj usque.  Non  abscessere  quintan! 
nnaetvicesimanique,  donee  iisdem  in  asstivis  contracta  ex 
▼iatico  amicorum  ipsiusque  Caesaris  pecunia  peisolvere- 
tur.  Primam  ac  vicesimam  legiones  Csecina  legatus  in 
civitatem  Ubiorum  reduxit,  turpi  agmine,  cum  fisci  de 
iraperatore  raptt  inter  signa  interque  aquilas  veherentur. 
Germanicus  superiorem  ad  exercitum  profectus,  secundam 
et  tertiamdecuraam  et  sextamdecumam  legiones,  nihil 
cunctatas,  sacramento  adigit.  Quartadecumani  paulum 
dttbitaverant;  pecunia  et  missio  quamvis  non  flagritantibus 
oblata  est. 

XXXVIII.  At  in  Caucis  coeptavere  seditionem  praesi- 
dinm  agitantes  vexillarii  discordium  legionum,  et  praasenti 
duorum  militum  supplicio  paulum  repressi  sunt.  JusseraC 
id  Mennius,  castrorum  praefectus,  bono  magis  exemplo, 
quam  concesso  jure :  deinde,  intumescente  motir,  profugus 
repertusque,  postquam  intutas  latebraa,  praesidium  ab  au« 
dacia  mutuatur :  non  prcsfectum  ah  its^  sed  Germanicum 
ducem,  sed  Tiherium  imperatorem  violari,  Simul  exterritis 
qui  obstiterant,  raptuno  vexillum  ad  ripam  vertit,  et,  si  quia 
agmine  decessistet,  pro  deseriorejbre,  clamitans,  reduxit  in 
hiberna  turbidos  et  nihil  ausos. 

XXXIX.  Interea  legati  ab  senatu  regressum  jam  apud 
sram  Ubiorum  Gerrmanicum  aideant.     Duas  ibi  legiones. 
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prima  atque  vicesima,  veteraoique,  nuper  missi  sub  voxillo, 
biemabant.  Payidos  et  coDscientia  vecordes  intrat  metu3, 
venisse  patrum  jussu,  qui  irrita  facerent,  quae  per  sedi- 
tionem  expresserant.  Utque  mos  vulgo,  qiiamvis  falsis 
reum  subdere,  Munatium  Flaucum,  consulatu  functum, 
principem  legationis,  auctorem  senatusconsuiti  incusant; 
et  nocte  concubia  Texillum,  in  domo  Germanici  situm,  fla- 
gitare  occipiunt,  concursuque  ad  januam  facto,  moliuutur 
fores;  extractum  cubili  Caesarem  tradere  vexillum  intento 
mortis  metu  subigunt.  Mox,  vagi  per  vias,  obvios  habuere 
legatos,  audita  constematione  ad  Germanicum  tendentes. 
Ingerunt  contumeliaa,  caedem  parant;  Planco  maxime, 
quern  dignitas  fuga  impediverat.  Neque  aliud  periclitanti 
subsidium  quam  castra  primae  legionis:  illic,  signa  et 
aquilam  amplexus^religione  sese  tutabatur ;  ac,  ni  aquilifer 
Galpumius  vim  extremam  arcuisset  (rarum  etiam  inter 
hostes),  legatus  populi  Romani,  Romanis  in  cafitris,  san- 
guine suo  altaria  deum  commaculavisset  Luce  demum» 
postquam  dux  et  miles  et  facta  noscebantur,  ingressus 
castra  Germanicus  perduci  ad  se  Plancum  imperat,  re- 
cepitque  in  tribunal.  Turn  fatalem  increpans  rahiem^ 
neque  militum,  sed  deum  ira  resurgere,  cur  venerint  legati 
aperit :  jus  legatianis,  atque  ipsius  Plaim  gravem  et  im- 
meritum  casum,  simul  quantum  dedecoris  adierit  legio,  fa- 
cunde  miseratur,  attonitaque  magis  quam  quieta  concione, 
legatos  praesidio  auxiliarium  equitum  dimittit. 

XL.  Eo  in  metu  arguere  Germanicum  omnes,  quod  non 
ad  superiorem  exercitum  pergeret^  uhi  ohsequia,  et  contra 
rebelles  auxilium.  Satis  supefque  missiane  et  pecunia  et 
mollibus  consultis  peccatum  :  vel,  si  vilis  ipsi  salus,  curjilium 
parvulum^  cur  gravidam  conjugem^  inter  furentes  et  oninis 
humani  juris  violatores  hftheret  ?  illos  saltern  avo^et  rei 
publica  redderet.  Diu  cunctatus,  aspemantem  uxorem, 
cum  se  divo  Augusto  ortam  neque  degenerem  ad  pericula 
testaretur,  postremo  uterum  ejus  et  communem  filinm. 
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xnulto  cum  fletu,  complexus,  ut  abiret  peipulit.  Incedebat 
muliebre  et  miserabile  agmen ; .  profuga  duels  uxor,  par* 
Yulum  sinu  filium  gerens,  lamentantes  circum  amicorum 
conjugesy  quas  simul  trahebantur ;  nee  minus  tristes,  qui 
manebant. 

XL  I.  Non  florentis  Caesaris,  neque  suis  in  castris,  sed 
Telut  in  urbe  victa,  facies,  gemitusque  ac  planctus,  etiam 
militum  aures  oraque  advertere.  Progrediuntur  contu- 
bemiis :  quia  UleflebUU  9onus  f  quid  tarn  triate  ?  /eminas 
iUtutrea — non  centurianem  ad  tutelam^  non  mililem,  nihil 
imperatoricB  uxoris  aut  comitatus  solid — ^ergere  ad  Treveros 
et  externa  Jldei  /  Pudor  inde  et  miseratio,  et  patris  Ag^p- 
pae,  August!  avi,  memoria;  socer  Drusus;  ipsa  insigni 
fecunditate,  praeclara  pudicitia ;  jam  infans  in  castris  geni- 
tus,  in  contubemio  legionum  eductus,  quem  militari  voca- 
bulo  Caligulam  appellabant,  quia  plerumque  ad  concili- 
anda  yulgi  studia  eo  tegmine  pedum  induebatur.  Sed 
nihil  aeque  flexit  quam  invidia  in  Treveros :  orant,  obsis- 
tunt,  redirety  numeret,  pars  Agrippinse  occuisantes,  plurimi 
ad  Germanicum  regressi :  isque,  ut  erat  recens  dolore  et 
ira,  apud  circumfusos  ita  coepit : — 

XL II.  Non  mihi  uxor  aut  Jiliua  patre  et  re  puhlica 
cariores  sunt :  sed  ilium  quidem  sua  majestas,  imperium 
Romanum  ceteri  exercitus  defendant,  Conjugem  et  liheros 
meos,  quos  pro  gloria  vestra  libens  ad  exitium  offerrem,  nunc 
procid  ajurentihus  summoveo^  ut,  quidquid  istuc  scelerif 
immifiet,  ineo  tantum  sanguine  pietur;  neve  occisus  Auguati 
pronepos,  interfecta  Tiberii  nurus^  nocetUiores  vos/aciat: 
quid  enim  per  has  dies  inausum  intemeratumve  vohisf 
Quod  nomen  huic  cestui  dabo  ?  militesne  appdlem  ?  qui 
Jilium  imperatoris  vestri  vallo  et  armis  circumsedistis.  An 
cives?  quibus  tarn  projecta  senatus  auctoritas:  hostium 
quoquejus  et  sacra  legationis  etfas  gentium  rupistis.  Divus 
Julius  seditionem  exercitus  verbo  uno  compescuit,  Quirites 
vocando  qui  scun-am^mtUm  efus  detrectabanU  Divus  Augus^ 
D2 
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tf$i vuiiu  it  aspeetu Actiaeas legiimes  exierruii :  nos,iUnom' 
dum  easdem,  ita  ex  illis  ortos,  n  HupanuB  Syrieeve  miles 
aspfmaretuTf  tamen  mirum  et  indignum  erat.  Primane  et 
vicenma  legumes^  ilia  tignis  a  Tiherio  acceptis^  tu  tot  prte^ 
liorum  soda,  tot  pramiis  aucta,  egregiam  duct  nettro  gr€^ 
Ham  refhrtis  f  hunc  ego  nuntium  patri^  lata  omnia  aliis  e 
prooinciis  auditnti^feram  ?  ipsius  Hronet,  ipdus  veterano^, 
non  mimone,  nan  pecunia  satiatos  :  hie  tantum  interfici 
ceniuriones,  ejici  trihwnos^  indudi  legatos  :  it^ecta  sanguine 
castra,  flumina  :  meque  precariam  ammam  inter  infensos 
trakere  ? 

XLIII.  Cur  enim,primo€ondonis  die,/errum  illud,  quod 
pectori  meo  in/igere  parabam,  detraxistis  ?  O  improvidi 
amid!  mdius  et  amantius  Ule^  qui  gladium  qfferebat^ 
Ceddissem  certe  nondum  tot  Jlagitiorum  exerdtui  meo  cou" 
sdus :  legissetis  ducem,  qui  meam  quidem  mortem  impuni" 
tarn  sineretf  Vari  td$nen  et  trium  legionum  uldsceretur. 
Neque  enim  diinnant,  ut  Belgarum,  quamquam  offerentium, 
decus  istud  et  daritudo  dt,  subvenisse  R&matno  nomini^  cam* 
pressisse  Germania  papulos,  Tua^  dive  Auguste^  ctdo  re- 
cepta  mens,  tua,  pater  Druse,  imago^  tui  memaria,  iisdem 
istis  cum  mUitibus,  quosjam  pudor  et  gloria  intrcUj  duant 
hanc  maeulam^  irasque  civiles  in  exitium  hostibus  vertant  / 
Vos  quoquSf  quorum  alia  nunc  ora,  aliapectora  contueor,  d 
legatos  senatui,  ohsequium  imperatori,  d  mihi  canjugem  et 
Jilium  redditiSf  discedite  a  cantactu  ac  dividite  turbidos:  id 
stabile  ad  ptenitentiam,  idjidd  vinculum  erit. 

XLIV.  Supplices  ad  hsec,  et  vera  exprobrari  fatentes, 
orabant,  puniret  naxios^  ignoseeret  lapsis,  et  duceret  in  has- 
tern :  revocaretur  conjux,  rediret  legionum  alumnus^  neve 
obses  GaUis  traderetur.  Reditum  Agrippinse  excasavit  ob 
imminentem  partum  et  hiemem;  venturumJiUum:  cetera 
ipd  exsequerentur.  Discummt  mutati,  et  seditiosissimum 
quemque  vinctos  trabunt  ad  legatum  legionis  prirase,  C. 
Cetronium,  qui  judicium  et  pfoeaas  de  singulis  in  huno 
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iniodani  exercuit.  Stabanc  pro  concione  legiones  dettric- 
tis  gladiis :  reus  in  suggestu  per  tribunum  ostendebatur : 
si  nocentem  acclamaverant,  praeceps  datus  tmcidabatur:  eC 
gaudebat  caedibus  miles  tamquam  semet  absolveret :  nee 
Caesar  arcebat,  quando,  nuUo  ipsias  jussu,  penes  eosdent 
ssevitia  facti  et  inridia  erat.  Secati  exemplum  veteran! 
liaud  molco  poet  in  Raetiam  mittnntor,  specie  defendenda 
provinciasy  ob  imminentes  Sueros;  ceterum  nt  avellerentur 
castris  trucibus  adhuc  non  minos  asperitate  remedii  quam 
sceleris  menxoria.  Centurionatum  inde  egit:  citatns  ab 
imperatore,  nomen,  ordinem,  patriam,  numerum  stipendio- 
mni,  qnas  strenue  in  proeliis  fecisset,  et  cui  erant  dona 
militaria,  edebat:  si  tribuni,  si  legio  industriam  innocenti* 
amque  approbaverant,  retinebat  ordines:  ubi  aTaritiam 
aut  crudelitatem.  consensu  objectavissent,  solyebatur  mi- 
litia. \ 

XLV.  Sic  compositis  praesentibus,  baud  minor  moles 
supererat  ob  ferociahi  quintas  et  unaetvicesimae  leg^ionum, 
sexagesimum  apud  lapidem  (loco  Vetera  nomen  est)  hiber- 
nantium.  Nam  primi  seditionem  coeptaverant ;  atrocissi- 
mum  quodque  facinus  borum  manibus  patratum;  nee 
poena  commilitonum  extcrriti,  nee  poanitentia  conversi» 
iras  retinebant.  Igitur  Caesar  arma,  dassem,  socios  de- 
znittere  Rbeno  parat,  si  imperium  detrectetur,  bello  cer- 
taturus.         ^ 

XLVI.  At  Romae,  nondum  cognito,  qui  foisset  exitus 
in  Illyrico,  et  legionum  Germanicarum  motu  audito,  tre« 
pida  civitas  incusare  Tiberium,  quod,  dum  patres  et  plebem, 
invalida  et  inermia,  cunctatione  ficta  ludificetur,  diuideat 
interim  miles,  neque  duorum  adolescentium  nondum  adulta 
ductoritate  comprimi  queat:  ire  ipeum  et  opponere  majestO" 
tern  imperatoriam  debuisse  cessuris  ubi  principem  longa  ex^ 
perieniia,  eundemque  severitatia  et  munificenti€B  summum 
vidiseent.  An  Auguatum,  fessa  ettate,  totiem  in  Germaniaa 
tofUmeare  potuUee:  H'^cnbn^  vigmttem  OMM^  aieiefe  m 
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genatu,  verba  patrum  caviUantem  1  satis  prespeUum  ur^ 
han<B  servituti:  miliiaribus  animis  adhibenda  fomenta,  ui 
Jerre  pacem  vdint. 

XLVII.  Immotum  ad  versus  eos  sermones  fixumque 
Tiberio  fuit  hod  omittere  caput  rerum,  neque  se  remque 
publicam  in  casum  dare.  Multa  quippe  et  diversa  ange- 
bant:  validior  per  Germaniam  exercitus,  propiar  apud 
Pannoniam :  ille  Galliarum  opibus  subnixus^  hie  lialuB  ifn^ 
minens:  quos  igitur  anteferretl  ac  ne  postpositi  contumdia 
incenderentur.  At  perjilios  pariter  adiri,  majestate  salva  / 
cui  major  e  longinquo  reverentia :  simul  adolescentibus  esc* 
cusatum  qutBdam  ad  patrem  rejicere;  resistentesque  Ger^ 
manico  aut  Druso  posse  a  sc  miiigari  vel  in/ringi:  quod 
aliud  subsidium,  si  imperatorem  sprevissentl  Ceterumy 
ut  jam  jamque  iturus,  legit  comites,  conquisivit  impedi- 
menta, adomavft  naves :  mox  hiemem  aut  negotia  varie 
causatus,  prime  prudentes,  dein  vulgum,  diutissime  pro- 
vincias  fefellit. 

XL VIII.  At  Germanicus,  quamquam  contracto  exer- 
citu,  et  parata  in  defectores  ultione,  dandum  adhuc  spatium 
ratus,  si  recenti  exempk)  sibi  ipsi  consulerent,  prsemittit 
litteras  ad  Caecinam,  venire  se  valida  tnanu,  ac,  ni  suppli- 
cium  in  malos  preesumant,  tisurum  promiscua  ccede,  Eas 
Caecina  aquiliferis  signiferisque,  et  quod  maxime  castro- 
rum  sincerum  erat,  occulte  recitat,  utque  cunctos  in/amite, 
se  ipsos  morti  eximant,  hortatur :  nam  in  pace  causas  et 
merita  spectari:  ubi  bellum  ingruat,  innocentes  ac  noxios 
juxta  cadere.  Illi  tentatis  quos  idoneos  refeantur,  post- 
quam  majorem  legionum  partem  in  officio  vident,  de  sen- 
tentia  legati  statuunt  tempus,  quo  fcedissimum  quemque 
et  seditioni  promtum  ferro  invadant.  Tunc,  signo  inter 
se  date,  irrumpunt  contubernia,  trucidant  ignaros :  nuUo, 
nisi  consciis,  noscente  quod  caedis  initium,  quis  finis. 

XL IX.  Diversa  omnium  quae  unquam  accidere  civilium 
armorum  facies :  non  prcelio,  non  adversis^  e  castris,  sed 
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tifldem  e  cubilibus,  quos  simul  vescentes  dies,  simal  quietos 
nox  babuerat,  discedunt  in  partes,  ingerunt  tela.  Clamor^ 
Tulnera,  sanguis  palam ;  causa  in  occulto :  cetera  fors  re- 
git: et  quidam  bonorum  caesi,  postquam,  intellecto  in  quos 
•asviretur,  pessimi  quoque  arma  rapuerant :  neque  legatus 
ttut  tribunus  moderator  adfuit:  pennissa  vulgo  licentia 
atque  ultio  et  satietas.  Mox  ingressus  castra  Germanicus, 
nan  medidnam  Ulud,  plurimis  cum  lacrimis,  sed  cladem 
appellans,  cremari  corpora  jubet.  Truces  etiam  tum  ani- 
mos  cupido  involat  eundi  in  hostem,  piaculum  furoris : 
nee  aliter  posse  placari  commilitonum  manes,  quam  si 
pectoribus  irapiis  honesta  vulnera  accepissent.  Sequitur 
ardorem  militum  Caesar,  junctoque  ponte  tramittit  duo- 
decim  millia  e  legionibus,  sex  et  viginti  socias  cobortes, 
octo  equitum  alas,  quarum  ea  seditione  intemerata  mo- 
destia  fuit.  ^  ' 

L.  Laeti,  neque  procul,  Germani  agitabant,  dum  jus- 
titio  ob  amissum  Augustum  post  discordiis  attinemur.  At 
Romanus,  agmine  propero,  silyam  Caesiam  limitemque  a 
Tiberio  coeptum  scindit ;  castra  in  limite  locat ;  frontem 
ac  tergum  vallo,  latera  concaedibus  munit.  Inde  saltus 
obscuros  permeat,  consul tatque,  ex  duobus  itineribus  breve 
et  solitum  sequatur,  an  impeditius  et  inientatum,  eoque  hoe- 
tibua  incautwm.  Delecta  longpoi-e  via,  cetera  acceleran- 
tur :  etenim  attulerant  exploratores  festam  earn  Germa- 
nis  noctem  ac  solennibus  epulis  ludicram.  Caecina  cum 
expeditis  cobortibus  praeire,  et  obstantia  silvarum  amoliri 
jubetur:  legiones  modico  intervallo  sequuntur.  Juvit 
nox  sideribus  illustris :  ventumque  ad  vices  Marsorum,  et 
circumdatae  stationes,  stratis  etiam  tum  per  cubilia  prop- 
terque  mensas,  nullo  metu,  non  ^ntepositis  vigiliis.  Adeo 
cuncta  incuria  disjecta  erant/ neque  belli  timor ;  ac  ne  pax 
quidem,  nisi  languida  et  soluta,  inter  temulentos. 
.  LI.  Caesar  avidas  legiones,  quo  latior  populatio  foret, 
qaatuor  in  cuneos  dispertit:  quinquaginta  millium  spa* 
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tium  ferro  flammisque  pervastat:  non  sexus,  non  astas 
miserationem  attulit ;  profana  simul  el  sacra  et  celebeni- 
mom  illis  gentibas  templum,  quod  Tanfanm  vocabant,  solo 
lequantur :  sine  vulnere  milites,  qui  seraiaoninoB,  inermoSy 
aut  palantea  ceeideraot.  ^  Excmt  ea  csedes  Bructeros,  To- 
bantea,  Usipetea ;  saltusque,  per  quos  exercitui  regressus, 
insedere:  quod  gnamm  duci;  incesskque  itineri  et  proslio. 
Pars  eqnitum  et  auxiliariae  cohortes  docebant,  mox  prima 
legio,  et  mediis  impedimentis  Binistnim  latus  unaetrioesi- 
mani,  dextrum  quintaui  clausere;  vicesima  legio  terga 
fi  rmant;  post  ceteri  sociorum.  Sed  bostes,  donee  agmen 
per  sakas  porrigeretur,  iramoti ;  dein  latera  et  frontem 
modice  assultantes,  tota  vi  novissimoa  incurrere :  turba- 
banturque  densis  Germanorum  catervis  leves  cohortes, 
cum  Caesar  advectus  ad  yiceaimanos  voce  magna  hoc  illud 
temptu  oblitteranda  sediticnis  clamitabat ;  pergerent,  pro* 
perarent  ctdpam  in  decus  vertere.  Exarsere  animis,  unoque 
impetu  perruptum  hostem  redigunt  in  aperta,  caeduntque : 
simul  primi  agminis  copies  evasere  silvas  castraque  com- 
munivere.  Quietum  inde  iter:  fidensque  recentibus  ac 
priorum  oblitus  miles  in  hibemis  locatur. 

LII.  Nuntiata  ea  Tiberium  lastitia  curaque  affecere : 
gaudebat  oppressam  sedition  em :  sed  quod  largiendis  pe-* 
cuniis  et  raissione  festinata  favorem  militum  quassivisset, 
bellica  quoqiie  Germanici  gloria,  angebatur.  Rettulit 
tamen  ad  senatum  de  rebus  gestis,  multaque  de  virtute 
ejus'memoravit,  magis  in  speciem  verbis  adomata,  quam 
ut  penitus  sentire  crederetur.  Paucioribus  Dnisnm  et 
finem  Illyrici  motus  laudavit,  sed  intentior  et  fida  oratione : 
cunctaque,  quas  Germanicus  indulserat,  servavit  etiam 
apud  Pannonicos  exercitus.  ^\ 

LIII.  Eodem  anno  Julia  supremum  diem  obiit,  ob  im-* 
pudicitiara  olim  a  patre  Augusto  Pandateria  insula,  mox 
oppido  Rheginorum^  qui  Siculum  fretum  accokmt,  clausa. 
Fuerat  in  matrimonio  Tiberii,  iiorentibus  Gaio  et  Luci^ 
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CTeesaribas,  spreveratque  ut  imparem;  nee  alia  tarn  intima 

Tiberio  eausa,  cur  Rhodutn  abscederet :  imperium  adep- 

tVLB,  extorrem,  infametn,  et  post  ioterfectum  Postamum 

Agrippam  omnia  spei  egenam,  inopia  ac  tabe  longa  pere- 

niit,  obscaram  fore  necem  longinquitate  exsilii  ratua.    Par 

causa  saevitiss  in  Sempronium  Gracchum,  qui  familia  no- 

bill,  sollers  ingenio  et  prave  facundus,  eandem  Juliam  in 

matrimonio  M«  Agripp»  temeraverat.      Nee  is  libidini 

finis;    traditam  Tiberio  pervicax  adulter  contumacia  et 

odib  in  maritum  accendebat :  litteraeque,  quas  Julia  patri 

Augusto  cum  insectatione  Tiberii  scripsit,  a  Graccho  com- 

positae  credebantur.    Igitur  amotus  Cercinam,  Africi  maris 

insulam,  qufttuordecim  annis  exsilium  toleravit.     Tunc 

milites  ad  caedem  missi  invenere  in  prominenti  littoris, 

nihil  laetum  opperientem :  quorum  adventu  hreve  tempus 

petivit,  ut  guprema  mandata  uxori  AlliaruB  per  littenu 

daret,  cervicemque  percussoribus  obtulit,  constantia  mortis 

baud  indignus  Sempronio  nomine ;   vita  degeneraverat. 

Quidam  non  Roma  eos  milites,  sed  ab  L.  Asprenate,  pro- 

consule  Africae,  missos  tradidere,  auctore  Tiberio,  qui 

famam  csedis  posse  in  Asprenatem  verti  frustra  speraverat. 

LIV.    Idem  annus  novas  crorimonias  accepit,  addito 

sodalium  Augustaliuih  sacerdotio,  ut  quondam  T.  Tatius 

retinendis   Sabinorum  sacris   sodales  Titios  instituerat 

Sorte  ducti  e  primoribus  civitatis  unus  et  viginti :  Tiberius 

Drususque  et  Claudius  et  Germanicus  adjiciuntur.    Ludos 

Augustales  tunc  primum  coeptos  turbavit  discordia  ex 

certamine  histrionum :  indulserat  ei  ludicro  Augustus,  dum 

Maecenati  obtemperat  eflfuso  in  amorem  Bathylli :  neque 

ipse  abhorrebat  talibus  studiis,  et  civile  r&batur  misceri 

voluptatibus  vulgi.     Alia  Tiberio  morum  via  r  sed  popu- 

him,  per  tot  annos  molliter  habitum,  nondum  audebat  ad 

duriora  vertere. 

LV.  Druso  Csesare,  C.  Norbano  consulibus,  decemitur 
Germanico  triumphus  manente  bello ;  quod  quamquam  in 
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estatem  summa  ope  parabat,  initio  veris  et  repentino  in 
Cattos  excursu  prsecepit :  nam  spes  incesserat  dissidere 
hostem  in  Arminium  ac  Segestem,  insignem  utrumque  per- 
fidia  in  nos  aut  fide.  Arminius  turbator  Germaniae ;  Se- 
gestea,  parari  rebdlianem,  saepe  alias,  et  supremo  convivio, 
post  quod  in  arma  itum,  aperuit,  suasitque  Varo,  ut  se  ei 
Arminium  et  ceteros  proceres  vindret ;  nihil  ausuram  plebem 
principihus  atnotis,  atque  ipn  tempus  fore^  quo  crimina  et 
innoxios  digcemeret :  sed  Varus  fato  et  vi  Arminii  cecidit. 
Segestes,  quamquam  consensu  gentis  in  bellum  tractus, 
discors  manebat,  auctis  privatim  odiis,  quod  Arminius 
fib'am  ejus,  alii  pactam,  rapuerat :  gener  invisus  inimici 
Boceii :  qu8sque  apud  Concordes  vincula  caritatis,  incita- 
menta  irarum  apud  infensos  erant. 

LVI.  Igitur  Germanicus  quatuor  legiones,  quinque 
auxiliarium  millia,  et  tumultuarias  cateryas  Germanorum 
cis  Rhenum  colentium,  Caecinaa  tradit :  totidem  legiones, 
duplicem  sociorum  numerum  ipse  ducit :  positoque  castello 
super  vestigia  patemi  praesidii,  in  monte  Tauno,  expeditum 
exercitum  in  Cattos  rapit,  L.  Apronio  ad  munitiones  viarum 
et  fluminum  relicto.  Nam  (rarum  illi  caelo)  siccitate  et 
amnibus  modicis  inofTensum  iter  properaverat;  imbresque 
et  fluminum  auctus  regredienti  metuebantur.  Sed  Cattis 
adeo  improvisus  advenit,  ut,  quod  imbecillum  setate  ac 
sexu,  statim  captum  aut  trucidatum  sit.  Juventus  flumen 
Adranam  nando  tramiserat,  Romanesque  pontem  ccep- 
tantes  arcebant :  dein  tormentis  sagitti^que  pulsi,  tentatis 
frustra  conditionibus  pacis,  cum  quid  am  ad  Germanicum 
perfugissent,  reliqui,  omissis  pagis  vicisque,  in  silvas  dis- 
perguntur.  Caesar,  incenso  Mattio  (id  genti  caput),  aperta 
populatus,  vertit  ad  Rhenum,  non  auso  hoste  terga  abeun- 
tium  lacessere ;  quod  illi  moris,  quotiens  astu  magis  quam 
per  formidinem  cessit.  Fuerat  animus  Cheruscis  juvaro 
Cattos :  sed  exterruit  Caecina  hue  illuc  ferens  arma ;  et 
MarsQS,  congredi  ausos,  prospero  prcelio  cohibuit.  v^ 
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LVII.  Neque  multo  post  legati  a  Segeste  yenerunt, 
auxilium  orantes  adversus  vim  popularium,  a  quis  circum- 
seJebatur ;  valid  lore  apud  eos  Arminio,  quando  bellum 
Buadebat.  Nam  barbaris,  quanto  quis  audacia  promtus, 
tanto  magis  fidus,  rebusque  raotis  potior  habetur.  Addi- 
derat  Segestes  legatis  iilium,  nomine  Segimundum :  sed 
juvenis  conscientia  cunctabatur:  quippe  anno,  quo  Ger- 
manise descivere,  sacerdos  apud  Aram  Ubiorum  creatus, 
ruperat  vittas,  profugus  ad  rebelles :  adductus  tamen  in 
spem  clementiae  Romanse  pertulit  patris  mandata ;  benig- 
neque  exceptus,  cum  praesidio  Gallicam  in  ripam  missus 
est.  Germanico  pretium  fuit  convertere  agmen  :  pugna- 
tumque  in  obsidentes,  et  ereptus  Segestes  magna  cum  pro- 
pinquorum  et  clientinm  manu.  Inerant  feminse  nobiles ; 
inter- quas  uxor  Arrainii,  eademque  filia  Segestis,  mariti 
magis  quam  parentis  animo,  neque  victa  in  lacrimas,  neque 
voce  supplex,  compressis  intra  sinum  manibus,  gravid um 
uterum  intuens.  Ferebantur  et  spolia  Yarianae  cladis, 
plerisque  eorum,  qui  tum  in  deditionem  veniebant,  praedso 
data. 

LVIII.  Simul  Segestes  ipse,  ingens  visu  et  memoria 
bonae  societatis  impavidus.  Verba  ejus  in  hunc  modum 
fuere : — Non  hie  mihi  primus  erga  populum  Romanum 
fidei  et  constanHa  dies:  ex  quo  a  divo  Augusta  civitate 
donatus  sum,  amicos,  inimicosque  ex  vestris  utUitatibus  de- 
legi,  neque  odio  patrics  (quippe  proditores  etiam  its  quas 
anteponunt  invisi  sunt),  verum  quia  Ramanis  Germanisque 
idem  canducere,  et  pacem  quam  bellum  prahaham.  Ergo 
raptorem  filicB  med,  violatorem  fmderis  vestri,  Arminium, 
apud  Varum,  qui  tum  exercitui  preesidehat,  reum  Jed. 
Dilatus  segnitia  duds,  quid  parum  prcesidii  in  legihus  erat, 
ut  me  et  Arminium  et  consdos  vindretjlagitavi :  testis  ilia 
nox,  mihi  utinam  patitts  navissima  /  quce  secuta  sunt  defleri 
magis  quam  defendi  passunt ;  ceterum  et  injed  catenas  Ar- 
minio^ et  afactione  ejus  injectas  perpessus  sum,    Atque  uii 
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primum  tut  copia,  Vetera  novU  et  quieta  turhidis  antehaheo^ 
neque  oh  prmmium,  sed  ut  me  perfidia  exsolvam,  simul  genti 
Germanorum  idomeui  conciliator,  si  pamitentiam  quam  per- 
niciem  maluerit  Pro  juventa  et  errorejilii  veniam  precor  : 
Jiliam  necessitate  hue  adductam  fateor :  tuum  erit  consul- 
tare^  ut^rum  pravaleat,  quod  ex  Arminio  concepit,  an  quod 
ex  me  genita  est,  Caesar,  dementi  response,  liberis  pro- 
pinquisque  ejus  incolumitatem,  ipsi  sedem  vetere  in  pro- 
▼incia  pollicetur.  Exercitum  rednxit,  nomenque  impera- 
toris,  auctore  Tiberio,  accepit.  Arminii  uxor  virilis  sexus 
stirpem  edidit :  educatus  Ravennse  puer,  quo  mox  ladibrio 
confiictatus  sit,  in  temjfore  memorabor 
A  LIX.  Fama  dediti  benigneque  excepti  Segestis  vulgata, 
ut  quibusque  bellum  invitis  aut  cupientibus  erat,  spe  vel 
dolore  accipitur.  Arrainium,  super  insitam  violentiam, 
rapta  uxor,  subjectus  servitio  uxoris  uterus,  vecordem 
agebant :  volitabatque  per  Cheruscos,  arma  in  Segestem, 
arma  in  Caesarem  poscens:  neque  probris  temperabat: — 
Egregium  patrem  f  magnum  imperatorem  f  Jortem  exerci- 
turn !  quorum  tot  rnanus  unam  mulierctdam  avexerint. 
Sihi  tres  legiones,  totidem  legatos  procubuisse,  Non  emm 
se  proditione,  neque  adversus  Jemina^  gravidas,  sed  palam 
adversus  armatos  bellum  tractare:  cemi  adhuc  Qermano* 
rum  in  lucis  signa  Romana,  qua  diis  patriis  suspenderit: 
coleret  Segestes  victam  ripam :  redderet  Jilio  sacerdotium 
Romanum;  Germanos  nttmquam  satis  aocusaturos,  quod 
inter  Alhim  etKhenum  virgas  et  secures  et  togam  viderint: 
aliis  gentibus  ignorantia  imperii  Romani  inexperta  esse 
supplicia,  nescia  trihuta  :  qua  quando  exuerint,  irritusque 
discesserit  Ule  inter  numina  dicatus  Augustus,  ille  delectus 
Tiberius,  ne  imperitum  adolescentulum,  ne  seditiosum  exer* 
eitum  pavescerent.  Si  patriam,  parentes,  antiqua  maUent 
quam  dominos  et  colonias  novas,  Arminium  jpotius  glories 
ac  libertatiSf  quam  Segestem  flagitiosm  servituHs  dueem^ 
sequerentur. 
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LX.  Conciti  per  haec  non  -xnodo  Cherusci,  sed  eonter- 
minae  gentes ;  tract'usque  in  partis  Inguiomeros,  Arminii 
patruus^  yeteri  apud  Romanos  auctoritate ;  utide  major 
Caesari  metus :  et  ne  bellum  mole  una  ingrueret,  Caecinam, 
cum  quadraginta  cohortibus  Romauis,  distrahendo  ho8ti> 
per  Bructeros,  ad  flumen  Amisiara  mittit ;  equitem  Pedo 
praefectus  finibus  Frisiorum  ducit.  Ipse  impositas  navibus 
quatuor  legiones  per  lacus  vexit ;  simulque  pedes,  eques, 
classis  apud  praedictum  aranem  convenere.  Cauci,  cum 
auxilia  pollicerentur,  in  commilitium  asciti  sunt.  Bructe- 
ros sua  urentes  expeditji  cum  manu  L.  Stertinius  missu 
Germanici  fudit:  interque  csedem  et  praedam  reperit 
undevicesimae  legionis  aquilam,  cum  Yaro  amissam.  Due- 
turn  inde  agmen  ad  ultimos  Bructerorum ;  quantumque 
Amisiaro  et  Luppiam  amnes  inter,  vastatum,  baud  procul 
Teutoburgiensi  saltn,  in  quo  reliquiae  Yari  legionumque 
iiwepultae  dicebantur. 

LXI.  Igitur  cupido  Caesarem  invadit  solvendi  suprema 
militibus  ducique,  permoto  ad  miserationem  omni  qui 
aderat  exercitu,  ob  propinquos,  amicos,  denique  ob  casus 
bellorum  et  soitem  faominum.  Pzsemisso  Caecina,  ut  oc« 
culta  saltuum  scrutaretur,  pontesque  et  afggeres  humido 
paludura  et  fallacibus  campis  imponeret,- incedunt  mcestos 
locos  visuqiie  ac  memoria  deformes.*  Prima  Vari  castra, 
lato  arabitu,  et  dimensis  principiis,  trium  legionum  manus 
ostentabant ;  dein  semiruto  vallo,  bumili  fossa,  accisas  jam  . 
reliquiae  consedisse  intelligebantur:  medio  campi  albentia 
ossa,  ut  fugerant,^  ut  restiterant,  disjecta  vel  aggerata: 
adjacebant  fragmina  telorum,  equorumque  artus,  simul 
truncis  arborum  antefixa  oral  Lucis  propinquis  barbaras 
arae,  apud  quas  tribunos  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 
mactaverant :  et  cladis  ejus  superstites,  pugnam  aut  vin- 
cula  elapsi,  referebant  hie  cecidisse  legates ;  Ulic  rapteu 
aquilas ;  primum  uhi  vuJnua  Varo  adactum;  tthi  infelici 
dextra  et  suo  ictu  mortem  mvenerit;  ^pM  tribmndU  conci4ma' 
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tu$  Arminitu,  quot  patibula  captivis,  qua  scrohea ;    utqtee 
signis  et  aquUu  per  superbiam  illuserit. 

LXII.  Igitur  Romaous  qui  aderat  exercitus  sextum  post 
cladis  annum,  trium  legionum  ossa,  nuUo  noscente,  alienas 
reliquias  an  suorum  humo  tegeret,  omnes  ut  conjunctos, 
ut  consanguineos,  aucta  in  hostem  ira,  mcesti  simul  et 
infensi  condebant.  Primum  exstruendo  tumulo  ceapitem 
Caesar  posuit,  gracissimo  munere  in  defunctos,  et  prassenti- 
bus  doloris  socius.  Quod  Tiberio  baud  probatum,  seu 
cuncta  Germanici  in  deterius  trabenti,  sive  exercituni 
imagine  caesorum  insepultorumque  tardatum  ad  proelia  et 
formidolosiorem  hostium  credebat :  neque  imperatorem^ 
auguratu  et  vetustisHmis  ccBrimoniis  prtBditum^  attrectare 
feralia  debuisse. 

LXIII.  Sed  Germanicus,  cedentem  in  avia  Arminium 
secutus,  ubi  primum  copia  fuit,  evehi  equites,  campumque, 
quern  bostis  insederat,  eripi  jubet.  Arminius  coUigi  suos 
et  propinquare  silvis  monitos  vertit  repente  :  mox  signum 
prorumpendi  dedit  iis,  quos  per  saltus  occultaverat.  Tunc 
noTa  acie  turbatus  eques ;  missaeque  subsidiariae  cobortes, 
etfugientium  agmine  impulsae,  auxerant  constemationem; 
trudebanturque  in  paludem,  gnaram  vincentibus,  iniquam 
nesciis,  ni  CaesaF  productas  legiones  instruxisset :  inde 
hostibus  terror,  iiducia  militi ;  et  manibus  aequis  abscessum. 
Mox,  reducto  ad  Amisiam  exercitu,  legiones  classe,  ut 
.  advexerat,  reportat;  pars  equitum  litore  oceani  petere 
Rhenum  jussa ;  Caecina,  qui  suum  militem  ducebat,  mo- 
nitus,  quamquam  notis  itineribus  regrederetur,  Pontes 
longos  quam  maturrime  superare.  Augustus  is  trames 
vastas  inter  paludes,  et  quondam  a  L.  Domitio  aggeratus: 
cetera  limosa,  tenacia  gravi  cceno,  aut  rivis  incerta  erant ; 
circum  silvae,  paulatim  acclives :  quas  turn  Aiminius  imple- 
vit,  compendiis  viarum  et  cito  agmine  onustum  sarcinis 
armisque  militem  cum  antevenisset  Caecinad  dubitanti, 
quonam  modo  ruptos  vetustate  pontes  reponeret,  simulqua 
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propulsaret  hustem,  castra  metari  in  loco  placuit,  ut  opu8» 
et  alii  prcBlium  inciperent. 

LXIV.  Barbari  perfringere  stationes,  aequo  inferre 
munitoribus  nisi,  lacesBunt,  circumgrediuntur,  occurBant. 
Miscetur  operantium  bellantiumque  clamor;  et  cuncta 
pariter  Romanis  adversa;  locus  uligine  profunda,  idem  ad 
gradum  instabilis,  procedentibus  lubricus;  corpora  gravia  , 
loricis ;  neque  librare  pila  inter  undas  pbterant.  Contra 
Cheruscis  sueta  apud  paludes  praelia,  procera  membra, 
hastae  ingentes  ad  vulnera  facienda  quamvis  procul.  ( Nox 
demum  inclinantes  jam  legiones  adversae  pugnas  exemit. 
Germani,  ob  prospera  indefessi,  ne  tum  quidem  sumta 
quiete,  quantum  aquarura  circum  surgentibus  jugis  oritur, 
vertere  in  subjecta ;  mersaque  humo,  et  obruto,  quod  ef- 
fectum  operis,  duplicatus  militi  labor.  Quadragesimum 
id  stipendium  Cae<nna  parendi  dut  imperitandi  habebat ; 
secundarum  ambiguarumque  rerum  sciens,  eoque  intern- 
tus.  Igitur  futura  volvens,  non  aliud  reperit,  quam  ut 
hostem  silvis  coerceret,  donee  saucii,  quantumque  gravioris 
agminis,  anteirent :  nam  medio  montium  et  paludum  por- 
rigebatur  planities,  quao  tenuem  aciem  pateretur.  Deli- 
guntur  legiones,  quinta  dextro  lateri,  unaetvicesima  in 
laevum,  primani  ducendum  ad  agmen,  vicesimanus  ad* 
versum  secuturos. 

LXV.  Nox  per  diverea  inquies;  cum  barbari  featis 
epulis,  Ideto  cantu  aut  truci  sonore  subjecta  vallium  ac 
resultautes  saltus  complerent;  apud  Romanes  invalidi 
ignes,  interruptse  voces,  atque  ipsi  passim  adjacerent  vallo, 
oberrareni  tentoriis,  insomnes  magis  quam  pervigiles: 
ducemque  terruit  dira  quies :  nam  Quintilium  Varum,  ■ 
sanguine  oblitum  et  paludibus  emersum,  cernere  et  audire 
Tisus  est,  velut  vocantem,  non  tamen  obsecutus,  et  manum 
intendentis  repulisse.  Coepta  luce,  missad  in  latera  le- 
giones, metu  an  contumacia,  locum  deseruere :  capto  pro- 
pere  campo  humentia  ultra.     Neque  tamen  Arminius, 
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quamquam  libero  incursu,  statim  prorupit :  sea,  ut  haesere 
coeno  fossisque  impedimenta,  turbati  circum  milites,  incer- 
tus  signorum  ordo,  utque  tali  in  temppre,  sibi  quisque 
properus  et  Icntae  adversum  imperia  aures,  iiTumpere 
Germanos  jubet,  clamitans,  En  Varus  et  eodem  itemmfato 
vincta  legianes  !  Simul  baec,  et  cum  delectis  scindit  ag- 
men,  equisque  raixime  vulnera  ingerit.  Illi  sanguine  suo 
et  lubrico  paludum  lapsantes,  excussis  rectoribus,  disjicere 
obvios,  proterere  jacentes :  plurimus  circa  aquilas  labor, 
quae  neque  adversum  ferri  ingruentia  tela  neque  figi 
limosa  humo  poterant.  Caecina,  dum  sustentat  aciem, 
sufibsso  equo  delapsus  circumveniebatur,  ni  prima  legio 
sese  opposuisset.  Juvit  hostium  aviditas,  omissa  caede, 
prsedam  sectantium :  enisaeque  legiones  vesperascente  die 
in  aperta  et  solida.  Neque  is  raiseriarum  finis :  struen- 
dum  vallum,  petendus  agger :  amissa  magna  ex  parte,  per 
quae  egeritur  humus,  aut  exciditur  cespes :  non  tentoria 
nanipulis,  non  foments  sauciis :  infectos  cceno  aut  cruore 
cibos  dividentes,  funestas  tenebras,  et  tot  hominum  mili- 
bus  unum  jam  reliquum  diem  lamentabantur. 

LXVI.  Forte  equus,  abruptis  vinculis  vagus  et  clamore 
territus,  quosdam  occurrentium  obturbavit:  tanta  inde 
constematio  irrupisse  Germanos  credentium,  ut-  cuncti 
ruerent  ad  portas,  quarum  decumana  maxime  petebatur, 
aversa  hosti  et  fugientibus  tutior.  Cascina,  comperto 
▼an am  esse  formidinem,  cum  tamen  neque  auctoritate, 
neque  precibus,  ne  manu  quidem,  obsistere  aut  retinere 
militem  quiret,  projectus  in  limine  portae,  miseratione  de- 
mum,  quia  per  corpus  legati  eundum  erat,  clausit  viara :  si- 
mul tribuni  et  centuriones  falsum  pavorem  esse  docuerunC 

LXYII.  Tunc  contractos  in  principia,  jussosque  dicta 

cum  silentio  accipere,  temporis  ac  necessitatis  monet: 

TJnam  in  armis  saluiem ;  sed  ea  comilio  temperanda^  ma- 

nendumque  intra  vallum^  donee  expugnandi  hostes  ^  pro^ 

pint  succederenip*^  tnaa^  undique  erumpendum;  ilia  eruptiona 
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<M?  RAemum  pervanri:  quodsi  Jugermt^  j/lura  silras,jfro' 
Jimdas  magis  paludes,  semtiam  hostium  mperesae;  at 
nietoriims  deeus,  gloriam  :  qua  domi  cara,  qua  in  castris 
JUmesta^  memorat:  redcuit  de  adversis.  ficjaos  dehinc, 
oreus  a  saia,  legatonim  tribononimque,  nulla  ambitione, 
fortissimo  cuique  bellatori  tradit,  ut  hi,  mox  pedes,  in 
liostem  inradereot, 

LXVIII.  Hand  minus  inquiesGennaDasspeyCttpidiDe, 
et  diTeisis  dueum  sententiis  agebat:  Arminio,  nnerent 
^gredi^  egressosque  rursum  per  humida  et  impedita  circum- 
vemrentf  suadente :  atrociora  Ingoiomero  et  laeta  barbaiis, 
9l  vallum  armu  ambirent:  promtam  expugnationem,  plures 
-  eapiive$^  ineomfpiam  pradam  fore,  Igitur  orta  die  pro* 
rumit  fbsaas,  iDJiciaiit  crates,  summa  ralli  prensant,  raro 
super  milite  et  quasi  ob  roetum  defixo.  Fostquam  hassere 
'  mnnimeDtia,  datpr  cobortibus  signum,  cornuaque  ac  tuba^ 
concinuere :  exiii  Qknuore  el  irapettt  tergis  Germanoniro 
.  GircumfandoDtar,  exprobraotes  non  hie  silvas,  nee  /Htludesp 
sed  aquie  locis  aquo9  de0e,\  Hosti  facile  exeidium  et  pau* 
cos  ac  semermos  cogitanti  sonus  tubarum,  fulgor  armorum, 
quanto  inopiQa,  tanto  majora  oifaDdantur:  cadebantque, 
ut  rebttB  secundis  avidi,  ita  adversis  incautL  Arminius 
integer  Inguiomerua  post  grave  vulnus  pugnamdeseruere  r 
valgus  trucidatum  est  donee  ira  et  dies  permansit.  Noct6 
demum  reversaB  legiones,  quamvis  plus  vulnemm,  eadem 
ciborum  egestas  fatigaret,  vim,  sanitatem,  copias  cimcta  in 
victoria  babuere. 

LXIX.  Pervaserat  interim  circumventi  exereitm  lama, 
et  iwfesto  Germanarum  agmine  Gallia*  peti :  ac  ni  Agrip* 
pina  impositum  Rheno  pontem  solvi  prohibuisset,  erant 
qui  id  flagitium  formidine  auderent :  sed  femina,  ingens 
animi,  munia  ducis  per  eos  dies  induit,  militibuaque,  Ut 
quis  inops  aut  saucius,  vestem  et  fomenta  dilargita  est* 
Tradit  C,  Flinius,  Gernjanicorum  bellorum  scriptor,  ste- 
^e  apud  principium  pontis,  laudes  et  grates  reversis 
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legionibas  faabentem.  Id  Tiberii  animum  altiuB  penetra- 
vit:  nan  enim  nmplices  eas  euros,  nee  adversui  eztemos 
militem  qtujeri:  nihil  relictum  imperatorihu  ubi  femina 
manipuloi  interviaai,  signa  adeat,  largitione  tentet;  tarn- 
quam  parum  ambitio$eJilium  duds  gregali  hahitu  circum- 
farat,  QmMxemque  Caligulam  appeUari  vdit:  potiorem 
jam  apud  exercitus  Agrippinam,  quam  legates^  quam  duces  : 
compressam  a  muliere  sediHanem,  cut  nomen  prindpis  ohsis- 
tere  nan  quiveriL  Acceadebat  hsec  onerabatque  Sejanus, 
peritia  monim  Tiberii,  odia  in  longum  jaciens,  quas  re- 
conderet  auctaque  promeret. 

LXX.  At  Germanicus  legionum,  quae  navibus  vexerat, 
secundam  et  quartam  decimam,  itinere  terrestri  P.  Vitellio 
ducendas  tradit,  quo  levior  classis  vadoso  man  innaret  vel 
reciproco  sideret.  Vitellius  primum  iter  sicca  humo  ant 
modice  allabente  aestu  quietum  habuit:  mox  impulsa 
aquilonis,  simul  Bidere  sequinoctii,  quo  maxime  tumescit 
oceanuB,  rapi  agique  agmen.  Et  opplebantur  teme: 
eadem  freto,  litori,  campis  facies :  neque  discerni  poterant 
incerta  ab  Bolidis,  breria  a  profundis.  Stemuntur  flucti- 
bus,  bauriuntur  gurgitibus  jumenta,  sarcinse ;  corpora  ex- 
anima  interfluunt,  occursant.  FermiBcentur  inter  se  niaiii- 
pull,  modo  pectore,  modo  ore  tenus  exstantes,  aliquando 
Bubtracto  solo  diajecti  aut  obruti :  non  vox  et  tnutui  bor- 
tatus  juvabant,  adversante  unda :  nihil  Btrenuus  ab  ignavo, 
sapiens  ab  rudi,  consilia  a  casu  differre :  cuncta  pari  vio- 
lentia  involvebantur.  Tandem  Vitellius  in  editiora  enisus 
eodem  agmen  subduxit:  pernoctavere  sine  utensilibus, 
sine  igni,  magna  pars  nudo  aut  mulcato  cor  pore ;  baud 
minus  miserabiles  quam  quos  hostis  circumsidet :  quippe 
illis  etiam  bonestas  mortis  usus,  bis  inglorium  exitium. 
Lux  reddidit  terram;  penetratumque  ad  amnemUnsingim, 
quo  Caesar  classe  contenderat.  Impositae  deinde  legiones, 
vagante  fama  submersas:  nee  ^des  salutis,  antequam 
CaBsarem  exercitumque  reducem  videre. 
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LXXI.  Jam  StertioiuB  ad  aceipiendum  in  deditkmam 
Segimerutn,  fratrem  Segesds,  pnemissaa,  ipsum  et  filiam 
ejus  in  civitatem  Ubionun  perduxerat.  Data  atrique  ve- 
Bia;  facile  Segimero,  cunctaiidaa  filio,  quia  Quintilii  Van 
corpus  illudisse  dicebatur.  Ceterum  ad  supplenda  exend- 
tos  damna  certavere  Gralliae,  Hispani»,  Italia,  quod  cuique 
promtum,  arma,  equos,  auruin»  offevBiiles:  quoram  laudato 
studio  Germanicus,  arniis  modo  et  eqnis  ad  bellum  sum- 
tis,  propria  pecunia  militem  juTit :  utque  cladis  memoriam 
etiam  comitate  leniret,  circumire  saudos,  &cta  singulorum 
extoUere;  Yulnera  intuens,  aliam  spe,  alium  gloria,  cunctoa 
alloquio  et  cura  sibique  et  pnsUo  firmabat. 

LXXII.  Decreta  eo  anno  triumpfaalia  insignia  A. 
Cacinas,  L.  Apronio,  0.  Silio,  ob  res  cum  Germanico 
gestas.  Nomen  patrU  jxUria  Tiberius,  a  populo  saepius 
ingestum,  repudiavit ;  neque  in  acta  sua  jurari,  qnamquam 
censente  senatu,  permisit:  cuncta  mortalium  incerta; 
quantoque  plui  adepUu  foret^  tanto  se  magu  in  lubrico 
dictitans.  Non  tamen  ideo  faciebat  fidem  civilis  animi : 
nam  legem  roajestatis  reduxerat ;  cui  nomen  apud  veteras 
idem,  sed  alia  in  judicium  Teniebant :  si  quis  pro^itione 
exercitum,  aut  plebem  seditionibus,  denique  male  g|esta 
re  pnblica  majestatem  populi  Romani  minuisset.  Facta 
arguebantur,  dicta  impune  erant  Primus  Augustus  cog- 
nitionem  de  famosis  libellis,  specie  legjs  ejus,  tractavit, 
commotus  Cassii  Severi  libidine,  qua  viros  feminasque 
illustres  procacibus  scriptis  diflkmaverat:  mox  Tiberiusy 
consultante  Pompeio  Macro  praetore,  anjudicia  majestoHi 
redderentttr  t  exercendas  leget  erae,  respondit.  Hunc  quo- 
que  asperavere  carmina,  incertis  auctoribus  vulgata,  in 
Beritiam  superbiamque  ejus  et  discordem  cum  matre 
animum. 

LXXIII.  Haud  pigebit  referre  in  Falanio  et  Rubrio^ 
modicis  equitibus  Romanis,  praetentata  crimina :  ut,  qui- 
bus  initiis,  quanta  Tiberii  aite,  gravissimum   exitinni 
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inepterit,  dein  repreasnm  sit,  postremo  araerit  cunctaque 
6<nrripuerit,  noscatur.  Falanio  objiciebat  accusator,  quod 
itUer  culioreM  AvgutH^  qui  per  omnes  domos,  in  modum 
oollegiorum,  habebantiir,  Cassium  quemdam,  mimum  cor* 
pare  mfamem,  adscivisset :  quodque,  venditis  hortis,  statuam 
AugfuH  simul  mandpasut.  Rubric  criraini  dabatur  vio- 
latum  perjurio  numem  Augusti.  Quae  ubi  Tiberio  notucre, 
Bcripsit;  ccnsulibus  :  non  idea  decretum  patri  suo  c€Blum,  ut 
in  pemiciem  civium  is  honor  verteretur.  Caanum  histrio' 
nem  solitum  inter  alios  ejusdem  artis  interesse  ludis^  quos 
mater  sua  in  memoriam  Augusti  sacrasset;  nee  contra  re- 
ligiones  Jieri^  quod  effigies  ejus,  ut  alia  numinum  simulacra^ 
venditumibus  hortorum  et  domuum  accedant.  Jusjurandum 
perinde  astimandum  quam  si  Jovem /efdlisset :  deorum 
infuridu  dis  curte, 

LXXIV.  Nee  multo  post  G-ranium  Marcellum  pneto- 
rem  Bitbynise,  quaestor  ipsius,  Caepio  CrispinuSyinajestatis 
postulavity  subscribente  Romano  Hispone :  qui  formam 
vitae  iniit,  quam  postoa  celebrem  miseriae  temporum  et 
audaciae  bominum  fecerunU  Nam  egens,  ignotus,  inquies, 
dum  occultis  libellis  saevitiae  principis  arrepit,  mox  claris- 
simo  cuique  periculum  facessit,  potentiam  apud  unum, 
odium  apud  omnes  adeptus,  dedit  exemplum,  quod  secuti, 
ex  pauperibus  diyites,  ex  contemptis  metuendi,  pemiciem 
aliis  ac  postremum  sibi  invenere.  Sed  Marcellum  in- 
simulabat  sinistros  de  Tiberio  sermones  hahuisse:  inevitabile 
crimcfti,  cum  ex  moribus  principis  foedissima  quaeque  deli- 
geret  accusator,  objectaretque  reo :  nam,  quia  vera  erant, 
etiam  dicta  credebantur.  Addidit  Hispo,  statuam  Marcdli 
altius  quam  Ccesarum  sitam  ;  et  alia  in  statua,  amputato 
capite  Augusti^  efigiem  Tiberii  inditam  :  ad  quod  exatsit 
adeo,  ut  rupta  tacitumitate  proclamaret,  se  quoque  in  ea 
causa  laturum  sententiam  palam  et  juratum :  quo  ceteris 
eadem  necessitas  fieret.  Manebant  etiam  tum  vestigia, 
moriends  libertatis.    Igitur  CnasUs  Piso,  Quo,  inquit,  loco 
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cmtebis^  Ckuart  ti  prinuu,  habebo  quod  tequar;  n  post 
omnes^  vereor  ne  imprudens  diaenUam*  Permotus  hiSy 
quantoque  incautius  efierverat,  pcsmtentia  patiens,  tulit 
afasolvi  reum  criminibua  majeatatia :  de  pecuniia  repetcm- 
dis  ad  recuperatores  itum  est. 

LXXV.  Nee  patnim  cognitionibaa  aatiatus*  judiciia 
aasidebat  in  cornu  tribunaliB,  ne  prsDtorem  curuli  depel- 
leret ;  multaque  eo  coram  adversuB  ambitam  et  potentium 
preces  conatituta :  sed  dum  veritati  consulitur,  libertaa  cor- 
Tumpebatur.  Inter  quaa  Pius  Aurelius,  senator,  questus, 
snoU  publica  vite  ductitque  aquarum  lahefaUas  ades  ntaSf 
aiixilium  patrum  invocabat:  resistentibus  aerarii  praetori* 
bus,  subvenit  Caesar,  pretiumque  aedium  Anrelio  tribuit, 
-erogandae  per  honesta  pecuniao  cupiens :  quam  yirtutem 
<liu  retinuit,  cum  ceteras  exueret  Propertio  Celeri,  prae- 
torio,  veniam  ordinis  ob  paupertatem  petenti,  decies  sester- 
tium  largitus  est,  satis  comperto,  patemas  ei  angustiaa 
«88e :  tentantis  eadem  alios  probare  causam  senatui  jnssit, 
cupidine  severitatis,  in  his  etiam,  quae  rite  faceret,  acerb- 
418 :  undo  ceteri  silentium  et  paupertatem  confessione  et 
beneficio  praeposuere, 

LXXVI.  Eodem  anno  continuis  imbribus  auctus  Tibe- 
ria  plana  urbis  stagnaverat :  relabentem  secuta  est  aedifir 
ciorum  et  hominum  strages.  Igitur  censuit  Asinius  Gallus, 
Mt  libri  Sibylliniadirtntur:  renuit  Tiberius,  perinde  divina 
humanaque  obtegens.  Sed  remedium  coercendi  fluminis 
Ateio  Capitoni  et  L.  Arruntio  mandatum.  Achaiam  ao 
Macedoniam,  onera  deprecantes,  levari  in  praesens  procon- 
aulari  imperio,  tradique  Caesari  placuit.  Edendis  gladiar 
Jx>ribus,  quos  Germanici  fratris  ac  sno  nomine  obtulerat» 
DrusiiB  praesedit,  quamquam  vili  sanguine  nimis  gaudens : 
quod  Yulgo  formidolosum,  et  pater  arguisse  dicebatui; 
Cur  abstinuerit spectaculo  ipse,  varie  trabebant :  alii  taedie 
coetus,  quidam  tristitia  ingenii,  et  metu  comparationis» 
quia  Augustus  comiter  interfuisaet.    Non  crediderim  ad 
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OBtantandam  MBvkmm  movendasquepopulioffensiones  con- 
oeBsam  filio  materiem :  qaamquam  id  quoque  dictum  est. 

LXXVIL  At  theatri  licentia,  proximo  priore  anno 
ompta,  gravius  tam  erupit,  oocisia  non  modo  e  plebe,  sed 
militibufl  et  centurione,  Tulnerato  tribuno  pnetoriae  cohor- 
tifl,  dum  probra  in  magistratus  et  dissensionem  vulgi  pro- 
hibent.  Actum  de  ea  seditione  apud  patres,  dicebanturqoe 
•ententife  ut  priOoribus  ju$  virgarum  in  histrionet  esset : 
interceesitHateriuBAgrippa  tribuuuB  plebei,  increpitusqne 
est  Aflinii  Ghdli  oratione,  eiilente  Tiberio,  qui  ea  simulacra 
Ubertatis  senatui  prsebebat.  Valuit  tamen  intercessio, 
quia  dirus  Augustus  immunes  verberum  hutrianei  quondam 
responderat,  neque  fas  Tiberio  infringere  dicta  ejus.  De 
modo  lucaris,  et  adversus  lasciviam  fautorum,  muha  deceiv 
nnntur :  ex  quis  maxime  insignia  :  ne  damat  pantominuh 
fwm  senator  intrairei;  ne  egredientes  in  publicum  equiUi 
Romani  cingertnt,  out  alibi  quam  in  theatro  spectarentur ; 
€t  gpectantium  immodestiam  exsilio  muUandi  poUsUu  prm* 
totibus  fieret, 

LXXVIII.  Templum  ut  in  colonia  Tartaconensi  stni- 
eretur  Augusto  petentibus  Hispanis  pennisBum ;  datumque 
in  omnes  provincias  exemplum.  Centesimam  renim 
▼enalium  post  bella  civiHa  institutam,  deprecante  populo, 
edixit  Tiberius,  fMlitate  tBrarimm  eo  subndio  niti :  sinud 
imparem  aneri  rem  publicam,  nisi  vicesimo  mUitite  anno 
veterani  dimitterentur :  ita  proximsa  seditionis  male  con- 
Bulta,  quibus  sedecim  stipeifdiorum  finem  expresserant, 
abolita  in  postenim. 

LXXIX.  Actum  deinde  in  senatu  ab  Arruntio  et  Ateio^ 
an  ob  moderandas  Tiberis  exundationes  verterentur  flumi- 
aa  et  lacus,  per  quos  augescit :  auditaeque  municipiorum 
et  coloniarum  legationes,  orantibus  FlorentiniB,  neiJlanir^ 
sMto  alveo  demotus^  in  amnem  Amum  transferretur,  idque 
ipsis  pemiciem  qferret.  Congmentia  his  InteramnateB 
disseruere :  penum  itwros  fecundisHmas  IuUub  campoB^  d 
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amnis  Nar  (id  enim  partfbatur)  in  rivoa  didudus  super- 
BtagnavuseL  Nee  Reatini  silebant,  Velinttin  lacuro,  qua 
in  Narem  efiunditur,  obstrui  recusantesy  guippe  in  adja- 
centia  erupturum :  optume  rdnu  mortalium  cannduiste  no* 
iuranij  guar  sua  ora  Jluminibus,  suos  curaus,  utque  ariginem, 
ita  fines  dederit :  epectandas  etiam  rdigiones  eociarum,  qui 
sacra  et  lucos  et  aras  patriis  amnihus  dicaverint:  qvin 
ipsum  Tiberim  nolle,  prorsus  accolisfluviis  orbatum^  minore 
gloria  Jluere,  Seu  preces  coloniarum,  seu  difficultas  ope* 
rum,  sive  superstitio  valuit  ut  in  sententiam  Pisonis  con* 
cederetur,  qui  nil  mutandum  censuerat. 

LXXX.  Frorogatur  Poppaeo  Sabino  provincia  Mcesia, 
additis  Acbaia  ac  Macedonia.  Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii 
fuit,  continuare  imperial  ac  plerosque  ad  finem  vitsB  in 
iisdem  exercitibus  aut  jupsdictionibus  habere.  Cau8» 
yariae  traduntur :  alii  tcedio  novas  curts  semel  placita  pro 
€Btemis  servavisse;  quidam  invidia,  ne  plures  Jruerentur  : 
sunt  qui  existiment,  ut  callidum  ejus  ingenium,  ita  anxium 
judicium :  neque  enim  eminentes  virtutes  sectabatj^r,  et 
rursum  vitia  oderat :  ex  optimis  periculum  sibi,  a  pessimis 
dedecus  publicum  metuebat :  qua  haesitatione  postremo 
eo  provectufl  est,  ut  mandaverit  quibusdam  provinciaSy 
quos  egredi  urbe  non  erat  passurus. 

LXXXI.  De  comitiis  consularibus,  quaa  tum  primum, 
illo  principe,  ac  deinceps  fuere,  vix  quidquam  firmare 
ausim :  adeo  diversa  non  modo  apud  auctores,  sed  in 
ipsius  orationibus  reperiuntur.  Modo,  subtractis  candi- 
datoTum  nominibus,  originem  cujusque  et  vitam  et  ati- 
pendia  descripsit,  ut,  qui  forent,  intelligeretur :  aliquando, 
ea  quoque  sig^ificatione  subtracta,  candidates  hortatus 
ne  ambitu  comitia  turbarent,  suam  ad  id  curam  pollicitus 
est :  plerumque  eos  tantum  apud  se  professos,  (disseruit, 
quorum  nomina  consulihus  edidisset :  posse  et  alios  pro- 
fiteri,  si  gratia  aut  meritis  confiderent :  speciosa  verbis, 
re  inania,  aut  subdola;  quantoque  majore  libertatis  im- 
agine tegebantur,  tanto  eruptura  ad  infensius  servitium. 
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SUMMARY  OF  BOOK  IL 
Chap.  I.  CkHnmotioM  in  the  East.  11.  Voooaet  lent  lifom  Rome  to  veigii 
over  the  ParAiaiu  at  their  own  reqaeit.  UL,  TV.  He  !■  deposed  bj 
tile  PartUflUM. — ^Artabanna  aacenda  the  throne. — ^Vooonea  lliea  to  the 
Armeniana,  and  ia  receiTed  aa  their  king ;  hat  ia  aoon  detiuvmed,  and 
guarded  aa  a  prisoner  hy  SUanoa,  the  governor  of  Syria.  Y .  Tiberina, 
nnder  feigned  pretences,  thinka  of  recalling  Oermanieaa  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  ibrcea  in  Germany. — ^The  latter  meanwhile  makes  prepara- 
tiona  for  active  movements  against  the  enemy.  YI.  Fleet  of  Geimani* 
COS.— The  Rhine.  VII.  Irruption  into  the  temtoiy  of  the  Catti.— The 
altar  of  Dmana  rebailt.  VIII.  Canal  of  Draaos.— River  Amisia.— The 
Amaivarii  renew  hostilities  and  are  pnniahed.  IX.  Interview  between 
Aiminina  and  his  brother  Flavna.  X.  Warm  altercation  between 
them.  XI.  The  Romans  cross  the  Viaorgis. — ^Batavian  avxiliariea  in 
danger. — ^Death  of  Cariovalda  their  leader.  XII.  Germanicos  aeeka  to 
ascertain  the  sentiments  and  inclinationa  of  bis  men.  XIII.  The  Ger- 
mans strive  by  tempting  offera  to  induce  the  Romans  to  desert. — ^They 
advance  against  the  Roman  camp,  bat  again  withdraw.  XIV.  Dream 
of  Germanicos. — He  addresses  the  soldiers.  XV.  Addresses  of  Ar- 
minius  and  the  German  chieftains  to  their  followen.  XVI.  Arrange- 
ment of  the  two  armies.  XVII.  Omen  of  victory.^Flight  and  alaagh- 
ter  of  the  Germans.  XVIII.  Trophy  erected.  XIX.  The  Germans 
resolve  again  to  try  the  hazard  of  a  battle.  XX.  A  second  conflict. 
XXI.  Victory  dedarea  at  length  for  the  Romans,  thoagfa  the  Roman 
cavalry  foaght  with  undecided  saocess.  XXII.  Trophy  and  inscription. 
XXIII.  Some  of  the  legions  return  by  land  to  winter  quarters. — Ger- 
manicos sails  with  the  rest  down  the  Amisia  to  the  ooean.~Fleet  over- 
taken by  a  storm.— Alarm  of  the  soldiery. — Fleet  dispersed.  XXIV. 
Disasters  and  sufferings  resulting  from  the  storm. — ^Fleet  subseqaently 
refitted.— Aid  thas  affiirded  to  those  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
islands.  XXV.  The  Oermaas,  on  receiving  inteUig«Bce  of  these  die 
E  2 
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asten,  begin  to  renew  the  wv. — ^They  are  attaclEed  and  defeated  by 
the  nomaBfl. — ^The  eagle  of  one  of  the  legions  of  Varoa  recorered. 
XXVI.  The  Roman  troopa  go  into  winter  qaartera. — Gennanicna  re- 
called by  Tiberiai.  XXVII.  Libo  Dranu  accused  of  conspiring  against 
the  state.  XXVni.-XXXL  Trial  before  the  Senate.— Libo  commits 
snicide.  XXXII.  Estate  of  the  deceased  divided  among  the  informen. 
— Conduct  of  the  Senate  on  this  oocasioa- — ^Astrologers,  &c.,  banished 
from  Itai^.-^Two  of  die  nnmber  put  to  death.  XXXIIL  The  laxary 
of  the  times  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Senate.  XXXIV.  Lacina 
Piso  breaks  oat  with  Tehemence  against  the  reigning  yices  of  the 
tunes. — Retires  from  the  Senate. — Haughty  oondnct  of  Urgnlania. 
XXXV.  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a^jooming  all  pnblic  business  until 
the  retem  of  Tiberias  to  Rome.  XXXVL  Motion  of  Asinius  Gallua 
respectmg  the  election  of  magistrates ;  which  is  opposed  by  Tiberi- 
as. XXXVII.  Address  of  Hortalas  to  the  Senate,  requesting  relie£ 
XXXVm.  Harsh  speech  of  Tiberias  on  the  occasion.— Expresses  his 
willingness,  however,  to  aid  the  children  of  Hortalas.  XXXIX.  Daring 
conduct  of  the  slave  Clemens,  and  his  design  to  cany  off  Agrippa  from 
Planasia. — ^Attempta  to  personato  the  murdered  prince.  XL.  Is  seized 
and  executed.  XLL  Public  monuments  erected  and  dedicated  at 
Rome. — Gtermanicus  enjoys  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans. I^n.  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  invited  to  Rome. — ^Ar- 
raigned before  the  Senate. — ^Dies.  XLIII.  Troubles  in  the  East. — 
Germanious  commissioned  to  qaell  them. — Syria  given  to  Piso.  XLIV. 
Drosus  sent  to  command  the  army  in  niyricam. — ^Intestine  quaireli 
among  the  Germans.  XLV.  Arminius  takes  the  field  again  at  the  head 
of  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies. — ^Addresses  his  foUowera.  XL VI. 
Harangue  of  Maioboduns  on  the  other  side. — ^Battle. — ^Maroboduus  de- 
feated.— ^Retires  among  the  Marcoinanni,  and  thence  sends  a  deputation 
to  Tiberius  for  aid. — Aid  refused.  XL VII.  Twelve  principal  cities  in 
Asia  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.— Relief  extended  to  them  by  Tibe- 
rius. XJ/VIIL  Resides  these  acts  of  pubUc  munificence,  Tiberius  dis- 
plasrs  great  liberality  in  matters  of  a  private  nature.  XLIX.  Temples 
dedicated.  L.  Apnleia  Varilla  accused  of  high  treason  and  of  adulteiy. 
LI.  Warm  contest  for  the  appointment  of  a  pnetor,  the  office  havmg 
become  vacantbytiie  death  of  VippaniusGallas.  LII.  War  kindled  ap 
in  Africa  by  Tacfarinaa  the  Numidian,  and  by  Mazippa,  leader  of  the 
Maaritani — Defeated  by  Camillas. — ^Triomphal  ornaments  decreed  to 
Camillas  by  the  Senate.  LIII.  Gtermanicus  visito  various  parte  of 
Greece.  LIV.  Passes  oyer  into  Asia^—Consults  the  oracle  of  the  Cla- 
rian  ApoUo.  LV.  Piso  and  his  wife  Plancina  attempt  by  secret  arte  to 
gain  over  the  affections  of  the  soldiery. .  LVL  Gennanicus  places  Zeno 
on  the  throne  of  Armenia.  LVII.  Insolent  demeanor  of  Piso.  L  VIIL 
Vonones  removed  from  Syria.  LIX.  Germanicus  visits  Egypt — ^Tibe- 
rius finds  fault  with  this.  LX.  Canopus.— Tliebes.  LXI.  Statue  of 
llemnoflf— Pyramids».&c.     LXIL  Dissensions  among  the  Germans. 
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I.XIIL  Ifaxobodntis,  driYen  oat  by  Catarida,  flee*  for  refnga  to  tfaa 
KomaDfl.'-^Cataalda  subsequently  experiences  a  like  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  finds  a  similar,  refuge.  LXIV.-LXVII.  Rhescuporis,  king  of 
Thrace,  mordera  his  nephew,  and  is  sent  a  prisoner  to  Rome. — He  is 
ordered  to  Alexandria,  and  there  pat  to  death.  LXVIII.  Vonones  at- 
ten»pta  to  escape  out  of  CiUda ;  and  heing  taken,  is  killed  by  a  veteran 
soldier.  LXIX.  Germanicus  returns  from  Egypt.— Animosities  between 
him  and  Piso. — Germanicus  is  seized  with  a  fit  of  illness ;  he  recovers, 
bat  has  a  relapse. — ^Pofson  suspected.  LXX.  Indignation  of  Germani- 
cus.— ^Writes  to  I^so  disclaiming  all  friendship  and  connection  with  him, 
and  commands  him  to  leave  the  province.  LXXI.  Germanicus  takes 
leave  of  his  friends.  LXXII.  His  last  advice  to  his  wife.— His  death, 
and  the  grief  of  all  ranks  of  men.  .  LXXIII.  His  faneral  and  character. 
LXXIV.  Sentius  takes  upon  him  the.  government  of  Syria.  LXXV. 
Agrzppina  embarks  with  the  urn  of  Germanicus. — Piso,  while  at  the 
island  of  Cos,  hears  of  the  death  of  Germanicus. — His  joy  at  the  tidings. 
LXXYL  The  centurions  flock  to  Piso,  and  exhort  him  to  resume  the 
command  that  had  been  taken  from  him.— A  council  of  his  friends  call- 
ed.— His  son  is  for  his.  returning  to  Rome  without  delay.  L XXVII. 
Domitius  Celer  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  L  XXVIII.  Piso  follows  the 
advice  Of  Domitius,  and  orders  the  latter  to  sail  for  Syria.  LXXIX. 
Piso's  fleet  meets  that  of  Agrippina  near  the  coast  of  Lycia.  LXXX. 
Piso  seizes  the  castle  of  Celenderis  in  Cilicia. — ^Draws  out  his  followers 
for  battle. — ^Is  defeated  by  Sentias.  LX!?^XI.  Piso  capitulates. — Sen- 
tius allows  him  a  safe  retam  to  Rome;  LXXXII.  Grief  and  loud 
complaints  at  Rome  on  hearing  of  the  iUness  of  Germanicus. — Strong 
expression  of  public  feeling  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived. 
L  XXXIII.  Honors  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Germanicus.  L  XXXIV. 
Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  delivered  of  twins.— Joy  of  Tiberius.  LXXXV. 
Laws  to  restrain  female  licentioasness.  L XXXVI.  Choice  of  a  new 
Vestal  virgin  in  the  room  of  Occia  deceased.  LXXXVII.  Tiberias 
rejects  the  title  of  Father  of  his  country.  LXXXVIII.  Arminius  dies 
in  Germany,  through  the  treachery  of  his  own  relations.— Character 
of  that  chieftain. 


These  events  embrace  a  period  of  four  yean. 

A.U.C.  A.D. 

DCCLXiX.  16. 


T.  StatUius  Sisenna  Taunis. 
L.  Scribonias  Xibo. 


DCCLXX  17.  C.CftUusRufus.           > 

'  '  L.  Pomponlus  Flaccus. ' 

-rsnnr  vYT  ia  Tiberius  C»sar  Augustus  (3d  time).  > 

DCCLXAl.  18.  Germanicus  Caesar  (2d  time).             i 

^^^^  -^-m^-^  ,**  M.  Junius  Silanus.       I 
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I.  Snimr A  Statilio  TAVwb,  L.  Libone  Coss.,  ittota  Oti- 
entifl  regna  proTuiciseque  Komanae,  initio  apud  Parthos 
orto,  qui  pedtum  Roma  acceptumque  regem,  quamvis 
gentis  Arsacidaram,  ut  externum  aspemabantur.  Is  fuic 
Vonones,  obses  Au^sto  datus  a  Phraate.  Nam  Pfaraates, 
quamquam  depulisset  exercitus  ducesqueRomanos,  cuncta 
venerantium  officia  ad  Augustum  verterat,  partemque  pro- 
lis  firmandae  amicitice  miserat ;  baud  perinde  nostri  metu, 
quam  fidei  popularium  diffisus. 

II.  Post  finem  Phraatis  et  sequentium  regum,  ob  inter- 
nas  C8Bde8  venere  in  Urbem  legati  a  primoribus  Partbis, 
qui  Vononem,  vetustissimum  liberorum  ejus,  accirent. 
Magnificum  id  sibi  credidit  Caesar,  auxitque  opibus.  Et 
accepere  barbari  lastantes,  ut  ferme  ad  nova  imperia. 
Mox  subit  pudor,  degeneravis9e  Parthos :  petitum  alio  ex 
orbe  regem^  hostium  arttbtu  infectum :  jam  inter  provincias 
Romanas  solium  Arsacidarum  haberi^  darique,  Uhi  illam 
gloriam  trucidantium  Crassum,  exturhantium  Antonium; 
si  mancipium  CcBsaris,  tot  per  annos  servitutem  perpessum, 
Parthis  imperitet  ?  Accendebat  dedignantes  et  ipse,  di- 
▼ersuB  a  majorum  institutis,  raro  venatu,  segni  equorum 
cura;  quotiens  per  urbes  incederct,  lecticae  gestamine 
fastuque  erga  patrias  epulas.  Irridebantur  ^t  Graeci 
oomites,  ac  vilissima  utensilium  annulo  clausa :  sed  prompti 
adituB,  obvia  comitas,  ignotae  Partbis  virtutes,  nova  vitia ; 
et  quia  ipsorum  moribus  aliena,  perinde  odium  pravis  et 
bonestis. 

III.  Igitur  Artabanus,  Arsacidarum  e  sanguine,  apud 
Dabas  adukus,  excitur,  primoque  congressu  fusus,  reparat 
vires,  regnoque  potitur.  Victo  Vononi  perfugium  Ar- 
menia  fuit,  vacua  tunc,  ihterque  Parthorum  et  Romanas 
opes  iniida,  ob  scelus  Antonii,  qui  Artavasden,  regem  Ar- 
meniorum,  apecie  amicitiae  illectum,  dein  catenis  onera- 
tum,  postremo  interfecerat.  Eju^  filius  Artaxias,  memoria 
patris  nobis  infensus,  Arsacidarum  vi  seque  regnumque 
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tntatus  est.  Occiso  Artaxia  per  dolrnn  propiBquorum, 
datuB  a  Caesare  Armeniis  Tigranes,  deductuBque  in  reg- 
nuin  a  Tiberio  Nerone.  Nee  Tigrani  diatumum  impe- 
rium  fuity  Deque  liberis  ejua,  quamquam  sociatis,  more 
externo,  in  matiimonium  regnumque. 

IV.  Dein  jussu  Augusti  impositus  Artayafldes,  et  non 
sine  clade  nostra  deject  us.  Turn  C.  Caesar  componendas 
Armeniae  deligitur.  Is  Ariobarzanem,  origine  Medum, 
ob  iosignem  corporis  fonnam  et  prsBclarum  animum,  vo- 
lentibus  Armeniis  praefecit.  Ariobarzane  morte  fortuita 
absumto,  stirpem  ejus  baud  toleravere :  tentatoque  feminas 
imperio,  cui  nomen  £rato»  eaque  brevi  pulsa,  incerti 
Bolutique,  et  magis  sine  domino  quam  in  libertate,  pro- 
fugum  Yononem  in  regnum  accipiunt.  Sed  ubi  minitari 
Artabanus,  et  parura  subsidii  in  Armeniis,  vel,  si  nostra 
yi  detenderetur,  bellum  adversus  Parthos  sumendum  erat ; 
rector  Syriae»  Creticus  Silanus,  excitum  custodia  circum* 
dat,  manente  luxu  et  regie  nomine.  Quod  ludib^rium  ut 
efiugere  agitaverit  Vonones,  in  loco  reddemus. 

y«  Ceterum  Tiberio  baud  ingratum  accidit,  turbari  res 
Orientis ;  ut  ea  specie  Germanicura  suetis  legionibus  ab- 
straheret,  novisque  provinciis  impositum,  dole  simul  et 
casibus  objectaret.  At  ille,  quanto  acriora  in  eum  stadia 
militum,  et  aversa  patrui  voluntas,  celerandae  victoriae  in- 
tentior,  tractare  prceliorum  vias,  et  quae  sibi  tertium  jam 
annum  belligeranti  saeva  vel  prospera  evenissent :  Fundi 
Qermanos  acie  etjustis  lads :  juvari  silvis,  paludibus^  brevi 
m»tate  tt  pramaiura  hieme :  suum  mUitem  hand  perinde 
vulnerihus^  quam  spatiis  itinerum^  damno  amwrum  ajffici : 
fesacLB  Gallias  ministrandis  equis:  langum  impedimentorum 
agmen  apportunum  ad  insidias^  defensantihus  iniquum.  At, 
ti  mare  intrett^i  promtam  ijms  possesnofiem,  et  hostibus 
4gnotam :  simul  bellum  maturius  incipi,  legianesque  et  cam' 
meatus  pariter  vehi :  integrum  equitem  equosqueper  ara  et 
alveos  fiumximn  tnedda  w  Germania  fore. 
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yj.  Igitar  hue  intendit :  missis  ad  census  Gallianim  P. 
Vitellio  et  C.  Antio,  Silius  et  Anteius  et  Caecina  fabri- 
candse  classi  preeponuntur.  Mille  nayes  sufficere  Yissd, 
properatseque :  aliae  breves,  angusta  puppi  proraque,  et 
lato  utero,  quo  facilius  fluctus  tolerarent :  qusedam  planas 
cvrinis,  ut  sine  noxa  siderent :  plures  appositis  utrimque 
gubernaculis,  converso  ut  repente  remigio  hinc  vel  Ulinc 
appellorent  Multss  pontibus  stratae,  super  quas  tormenta 
veherentur,  simul  aptae  ferendis  equis  aut  commeatui, 
velis  habiles,  citse  remis,  augebantur  alacritate  militum  in 
speciem  ac  terrorem.  Insula  Batayorum,  in  quam  con- 
venirent,  prasdicta,  ob  faciles  appulsus,  accipiendisque 
copiis  et  transmittendum  ad  bellum  opportuna.  Nam 
RhenuB  uno  alveo  continuus,  aut  modicas  insulas  circum- 
veniens,  apud  principium  agri  Batavi  veliit  in  duos  amnes 
dividitur,  servatque  nomen  et  violentiam  cursus,  qua  Ger- 
maniam  praevefaitur,  donee  Oceano  misceatur :  ad  Galli-^ 
cam  ripam  latior  et  placidior  affluens ;  verso  eognoinento 
Vahalem  accolsa  dieunt;  mox  id  quoque  voeabulum  mu- 
tat  Mosa  flumine,  ejusque  immense  ore  eundem  in  Oce- 
anum  effunditur. 

YII.  Sed  Caesar,  dum  adiguntnr  naves,  Silium  legatum 
cum  expedtta  manu  irruptionem  in  Cattos  facere  jubet : 
ipse  audito,  castellum  Luppiae  ilumini  appositum  obsideri, 
sex  legiones  eo  duxit.  Neque  Silio  ob  subitos  imbres 
aliud  actum,  quam  ut  modieam  praedam,  et  Arpi,  priucipis 
Cattorum,  conjugem  filiaraque  raperet:  neque  Ceesari 
copiam  pugnae  obsessores  fecere,  ad  famam  adventus  ejus 
dilapsL  Tumulum  tamen,nuperyarianis  legionibus  struc- 
tum,  et  veterem  aramDruso  sitam  disjecevant.  Restituit 
aram,  honorique  patris  princeps  ipse  cum  legionibus  decu- 
currit,  tumulum  iterare  baud  visum.  Et  cuncta  inter  cas- 
tellum Alispnem  ac  Rbenum  novis  limitibus  aggeribusque 
permunita. 

VIII,  Jamque  classis  advenerat,  cum,  praemisso  com- 
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meatu,  et  distiibutis  in  legiones  ac  socios  navibus,  fossaniy 
cui  DrunaiuB  nomen,  ingressus,  precatusque  Drusum  pa- 
ti*em,  ut  se,  eadem  ausum,  libens  placatu$que  exemplo  ae 
memoria  connUorum  atque  operum  juvaret ;  lacus  inde  'et 
Oceanum  asque  ad  Amkiam  flumen  secunda  navigatione 
pervehitur.  Glassis  Amisia^  relicta,  lasvo  amne;  erra- 
tum^ue  in  eo,  quod  non  subvexit;  transposuit  militem, 
dextras  in  terras  iturum :  ita  plures  dies  efficiendis  ponti- 
bus  absumti.  £t  eques  quidem  ac  legiones  prima  sstu- 
aria,  nondum  accrescente  unda,  intrepidi  transiere :  pos- 
tremum  auxiHoram  agmen,  Bataviqae  in  parte  ea,  dum 
insaltant  aquis,  artemqae  nandi  ostentant,  turbati,  et  qui- 
dam  hausti  sunt.  Metanti  castra  Caesari  Amsivariorum 
defectio  a  tergo  nuntiatur:  missus  illico  Stertinius  cum 
equite  et  armatura  levi  igne  et  csedibus  perfidiara  ultus 
est. 

IX«  Flumen  Visurgis  Romanos  Cheruscosque  interflue* 
bat.  Ejus  in  ripa  cum  ceteris  primoribus  Arminius  adstitit, 
quaesitoque,  an  Casar  venuset  f  postquam  adesse  respon- 
sum  est,  fit  liceret  cum  Jratre  ccUoqui^  oravit.  £rat  is  in 
exercitu,  cognomento  Flavus,  insignis  fide,  et  amisso  per 
vulnus  octtlo  paucis  ante  aiinis,  duce  Tiberio.  Turn  per- 
missum;  progressusque  salutatur  ab  Arminio:  qui,  amotis 
stipatoribus,  ut  sagittarii,  nostra  pro  ripa  dispositi,  abtee- 
derent^  postulat ;  et  postquam  digressi,  unde  ea  deformitas 
oris?  interrogat  fratrem.  lUo  locum  et  proelium  referente : 
quodnam  pramium  recepisset  ?  exquirit.  Flavius  aucta 
stipendia,  tor  quern  et  coronam  aliaque  mUitaria  dona  memo- 
rat  ;  irridente  Arminio  vilia  servitii  pretia. 

X.  Exin  diversi  ordiuntur:  biic  magnitudinem  Ronut" 
nam,  opes  Casaris^  et  victis  graves  pcsnas;  in  deditioncm 
venienti  paratam  dementiam  ;  neque  conjugem  et  JiHum 
efus  hostUiter  hdberi  :  ille  /as  patriae,  libertatem  avitam^ 
penetrales  GermanuB  deos,  matrem>  precum  sodam  ;  ne  pro^ 
finquorum  et  e^nium,  denique  gentis  sua  desertor  et  'prO' 
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ditor  quam  Jmperatar  esse  mallet.  PauUatim  inde  ad 
jurgia  prolapsi,  quo  minus  pugnam  consererent,  ne  fiumine 
quidem  interjecto  cbhibebantur,  ni  Stertinius  accurrens, 
plenum  iree,  armaque  et  equiwn  poecentem  Flavum  attinu^ 
iflset  Cemebatur  contra  minitabundus  Arminius,  proeli- 
umque  denuntians.  Nam  pleraque  Latino  sermone  in- 
teijaciebat,  ut  qui  Romanis  in  castris  ductor  populafium 
meruisset. 

XI.  Postero  die  Germanorum  aciea  trans  Visur^m 
Btetit.  Caesar,  nisi  pontibus  praesidiisque  impositis,  dare 
in  discrimen  legiones  baud  imperatorium  ratus,  equitem 
vado  tramittit.  Prsefuere  Stertinius,  et  e  numero  primi- 
pilarium  ^milius,  distantibus  locis  invecti,  ut  hostem  didu- 
Cerent.  Qua  celerriraus  amnis,  Cariovalda,  dux  Batavo- 
rum,  erupit :  eum  Cberusci,  fugam  simulantes,  in  planitiem 
saltibus  circumjectam  traxere :  dein  coorti  et  undique 
effusi,  trudunt  adversos,  instant  cedentibus,  colleetosque 
in  orbem,  pars  congressi,  quidam  eminus  proturbant. 
Cariovalda,  diu  sustentata  bostium  saevitia,  bortatus  sues, 
ut  ingruentes  catervas  globe  frangerent;  atq\ie  ipse  in 
densissimos  imimpens,  congestis  telis,  et  suiTosso  equo, 
labitur,  ac  multi  nobilium  circa :  ceteros  vis  sua  aut  equi- 
tes,  cum  Stertinio  ^milioque  subvenientes,  periculo  ex- 
emere. 

XII.  OsBsar,  transgressus  Visurgim,  indicio  perfugae 
cognoBcit,  defectum  ah  Arminio  locum  pugna :  convenisse 
et  alias  nationes  in  sUvam  Herculi  saeram,  ausurosque  noc" 
tumam  caktrorum  oppugnationem,  Habita  indici  fides; 
et  cemebantur  ignes :  suggressique  propius  speculatores, 
audiri  Jremitum  equarum  immensiqtie  et  inconditi  agminis 
murmur^  attulere.  Igitur,  propinquo  summae  rei  discri- 
mine,  explorandos  militum  animos  ratus,  quonam  id  modo 
incorruptum  foret,  secum  agitabat :  Tribunes  et  centuriones 
ItBta  siBpims  quam  comperta  nuntiare;  libertorum  servilia 
ingima  ;  amicis  inesse  adfdationem  ;  n  <:on^o  vocetw,  iUie 
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quoque^  qua  palkd  incipiant^  rdiqua$  adstnpere.  Peniiu9 
natcendas  menUt^  cum  atcreti  et  incustodiii,  inter  militareM 
c%bo$i  spem  aui  meium  prqferrent. 

XII L  Nocte  coepta  egresaus  augurali,  per  occulta  et 
Tigilibus  ignara,  comite  uno,  contectus  humeros  ferina 
pelle,  adit  castrorum  Tiaa,  adsiatit  tabemaculis,  fruiturque 
fama  eui :  cum  hie  nobilit<Uem  ducis,  decorem  alius,  plu- 
ximipatientiam^  comitatem,  per  seria,  perjoeas  eundem  ant' 
mum^  laudibuB  ferrent,  reddendamque  gratiam  in  acie^ 
faterentuT :  simul,  perfidoa  et  ruptares  pads  ultioni  et  glo" 
ruB  mactandoe.  Inter  quae  unu8  hostinm,  Latinse  linguae 
sciens,  acto  ad  yallum  equo,  voce  magna,  conjugee  et  agroe 
et  Hipendii  in  dies,  donee  beUaretur,  eestertios  centenos,  si 
quis  tranefugieset,  Arrainii  nomine  pollicetur.  Incendit  ea 
contumelia  legionum  iras :  veniret  dies,,  daretur  pugna  ; 
sumturum  mUitem  Germanarum  agros^  trdcturum  eonjtegee : 
accipere  amen,  et  matrimonia  ac  pecuniae  hastium  prteda 
deetinare.  Tertia  ferme  vigilia  assultatum  est  ciistris, 
9ine  conjectu  teli,  postquam  crebras  pro  munimentis  co- 
hortes  et  nihil  remissum  sensere. 

XIV.  Nox  eadem  laetam  Gennanico  quietem  tiilit: 
viditque  se  operatum,  et,  sanguine  sacro  respersa  praetexta, 
pulchriorem  aliam  manibus  ayiae  Augustae  accepisse. 
Auctus  omine,  addicentibus  auspiciis,  vocat  concionem, 
et,  quae  sapientia  praevisa,  aptaque  imminent!  pugnae,  dis- 
sent :  Nan  campos  moda  militi  Romano  ad  pralium  hanas, 
iedy  si  ratio  adsit,  silvas  et  sdltus.  Nee  enim  immensa  bar- 
hararum  scuta,  enormes  hastas,  inter  truncos  arhantm  ei 
enata  humo  virgulta  perinde  haberif  quam  pila  et  gladios 
el  harentia  corpari  tegmina.  Denserent  ictus,  ara  mucrani" 
bus  qunererent:  non  loricam  Germano,  nan  galeam ;  ne 
scuta  quidem  Jerro,  nervove  firmata,  sed  viminum  textus, 
ted  tenueSfJucatas  colore,  tabulae :  primam  utcutnque  aeiem 
kastatam  ;  ceteris  prausta  aut  brevia  tela.  Jam  corpus,  ui 
vism  torvum  et  ad  brevem  impetum  validum,  sic  nulla  vul" 
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nerum  pattentia  :  tine  pudare  fl<igiUi,  nne  cura  dueum'^ 
abire,  Jitgere  :■  pavidat  adverna,  inter  secunda  non  divini^ 
non  humani  juris  memores.  Si  tadio  viarum  ac  marie 
finem  cupiant,  hoc  €une  parari:  prapiorem  jcun  Alhim, 
quamRkenum;  neque  heUum  ultra :  modo  se,  patris  patrui- 
que  vestigia  prementem,  iisdem  in  ierris  vict&rem  sisterent. 

XV.  Orationem  duels  secutus  militum  ardor :  signum- 
que  pugoae  datum.  Nee  Arminius  aut  ceteri  Germano- 
rum  proceres  omittebant  suos  quisque  testari:  Hos  esse 
Romanos,  Variant  exercitus  Jugadssimos,  qui  ne  helium 
tolerar,ent,  seditianem  induerint:  quorum  pars  onusta  vul- 
neribus  terga,  pars  Jluctibus  et  proceUis  fractos  artus,  in- 
fensis  rursum  hostibus,  adversis  Diis  objiciant,  nulla  boni 
spe  :  dassem  quippe  et  avia  Oceani  quasita,  ne  quis  veni-^ 
entibus  occufreret^  ne  pulsos  premeret :  sed,  ubi  miscuerint 
manusy  iiuine  victis  ventorum  remorumve  subsidium.  Me* 
minissent  modo  avaritia^  erudditatis,  superbia  :  aliud  sibi 
reliquum,  quam  tenere  libertatem,  aut  mori  ante  servitium  f 

XVI.  Sic  accensos  et  prcelium  poscentes  in  campum, 
cui  Idistaviso  nomen,  deduciint/  Is  medius  inter Visurgim 
et  colles,  ut  npae  flaminis  cedunt,  aut  prominentia  mon- 
tium  resistunt,  in^qualiter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergum  insur- 
gebat  silva,  editis  in  altum  ramis,  et'  pura  humo  inter  ar- 
borum  truncos.  Campum  et  prima  silvarum  barbara  acies 
tenuit :  soli  Cherusci  juga  insedere,  ut  proeliantibus  Ro- 
manis  desuper  incurrerent.  Noster  exercitus  sic  incessit: 
auxiliares  Galli  Germanique  in  fronte :  post  quos  pedites 
sagittarii :  dein  quatuor  legiones»  et  cum  duabus  prsetoriis 
cohortibus  ac  delecto  equite  Csesar:  ,exin  totidem  alise 
legiones  et  levis  armatura7cum  equite  sagittarie,  ceteriaa-* 
que  sociorum  cobortes.  Intentus  paratusque  mUes,  ut  ordo 
agminis  in  al^iem  adsisteret. 

XVII.  Visis  Cheruscorura  catervis,  quae  per  ferociam 
proruperant,  validissimos  equitum  incurrere  latus,  Ster- 
tinium  cum  ceteris  turmis  circumgredi,  tergaque  invadevo 
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jubet,  ipse  in  tempore  af[btaru8. .  Interea  pulcherrimum 
augurram,  octo  aquilse,  petere  silras  et  intrare  visae,  Im- 
peratorem  advertere.  £xclamat,  Ireftt,  sequerentur  Ro- 
mano* avesj  propria  legienum  numina,  Simul  pedestris 
acies  infertur,  et  prsemissus  eques  postremos  ac  latera 
impulit:  mirumque  dicta,  duo  hostium  agmina,  divena 
fbga,  qui  silvam  tenuerant,  in  aperta ;  qui  campis  adstite- 
rant,  in  silvara  ruebant.  Medii  inter  hos  Cherusci  colli- 
bus  detrudebantur :  inter  quos  insignis  Arminius  manu, 
voce,  vulnere  flUBtentabat  pugnam :  incubueratque  sagit- 
tariis,  ilia  rupturus,  ni  Raetorum  Vindelicorumque  et  Gal- 
Hcae  cohortes  signa  objecissent.  Nisu  tamen  corporis  et 
impetu  equi  pervasit,  oblitus  faciem  suo  cruore,  ne  nosce- 
'retur.  Quidam,  agnitum  a  Caueis,  inter  auxilia  Romana 
ageniibus,  emissumque  tradiderunt.  Virtus  seu  fraus  ea- 
dem  Inguiomero  eifogium  dedit :  ceteri  passim  trucidati. 
£t  plerosque,  tranare  Visurgim  conantes,  injecta  tela,  aut 
yis  fluminis,  postremo  moles  ruentium  et  incidentes  ripas 
operuere.  Quidam  turpi  fuga  in  summa  arborum  nisi, 
ramisque  se  occultantes,  admotis  sngittaiiis,  per  ludibrium 
figebantUTs  alios  prorutae  arbores  afflixere.  Magna  ea 
▼ictoria,  neque  cruenta  nobis  fuit^ 

XYIII.  Quinta  ab  hora  diei  ad  noctem  caesi  hostes  de- 
cern millia  passuum  cadaveribus  atque  arrais  opplevere  ; 
repertis  inter  spolia  eorum  catenis,  quas  in  Romanes,  ut 
non  dubio  eventu,  portaverant.  Miles  in  loco  proelii  Ti- 
berium  Imperatorem  salutavit,  struxitque  aggerem,  et  in 
modum  tropaeorum  arm  a,  subscriptiB  victarum  gentium 
nominibus,  imposuit. 

XIX.  Hand  perinde  Germanos  vulnera,  luctus,  excidia, 
quam  ea  species,  dolore  et  ira  afTecit.  Qui  modo  abire 
sedibus,  trans  Albim  concedere  parabant,  pugnam  volunt, 
arma  rapiunt :  plebes^  primores,  juventus,  senes  agmen 
Romanum  repente  incursant,  turbant.  Postremo  deli- 
gunt  locum,  flumine  et  silvis  clausum,  arcta  intus  planitie 
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et  hamida :  eilvBB  quoque  profunda  palus  ambibat,  nisi 
quod  latus  unum  Angrivarii  lato-aggere  extulerant,  quo  a 
Cheruscis  dirimerentur.  Hie  pede»  adstitit:  equitem 
propinquis  lucLs  texere,  ut  ingressiB  silvam  legionibus  a 
tergo  fi>ret. 

XX.  Nihil  ex  his  Caesari  incognitum:  consilia,  locos, 
promta,  occulta  noverat,  astUBque  hoBtium  in  pemiciem 
ipsis  vertebat.  Seio  Tuberoni  legato  tradit  equitem 
campumque :  peditum  aciem  ita  instrulit,  ut  pars  aequo  in 
silvam  aditu  incederet,  pars  objectum  aggerem  euiteretur: 
quod  arduum,  sibi,  cetera  legatis  permisit.  Quibus. plana 
eveneranty  facile  irrupere :  quia  impugnandus  agger,  ut  si 
murum  succederent,  gravibus  supeme  ictibus  conflictar 
bantur.  Sensi t  d  ux  imparem  oominus  pugnam ,  remotisque 
pauUum  legionibus,  funditores  libratoresque  excutere  tela 
et  proturbare  hostem  jubet.  Missss  e  tormentis  hastae, 
quantoque  conspicui  magis  propugnatores,  tanto  pluribus 
vulneribus  dejecti.  Primus  Caesar  cum  Prsstoriis  cohort!- 
bus,  capto  vallo,  dedit  impetum  in  silvas:  collato  illie 
gradu  certatum.  Hosjtem  a  tergo  palus,  Romanes  flumen 
aut  montes  claudebant :  utrisque  necessitas  in  loco,  spes 
in  virtute,  salus  ex  victoria. 

XXI.  Nee  minor  Qermanis  animus :  sed  genere  pugnae 
et  armorum  superabantur :  cum  ingens  multitude  artis  locis 
praelongas  hastas  non  protenderet,  non  colligeret,  neque 
assultibus  et  velocitate  corporum  uteretur,  coacta  stabile 
ad  prcslium :  contra  miles,  cui  scutum  pectori  appressum, 
et  insidens  capulo  manus,  latos  barbarorum  artus,  nuda 
era  foderet,  viamque  strage  hostium  aperiret :  impromto 
jam  Arminio,  ob  continua  pericula,  sive  ilium  recens  ac- 
ceptum  vulnus  tardaverat.  Quin  et  Inguiomerum,  tota 
Yolitantem  acie,  fortuna  magis,  quam  virtus,  deserebat. 
Et  Qermanicus,  quo  magis  agnosceretur,  detraxerat  tegi- 
men  capiti,  orabatque,  innsterent  ccedihus :  nil  opus  cap^ 
$wu,  solam  mtemecionem  gentUfinem  hello  fare.    Jamque 
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86n>  diei  sitbdacit  ex  acie  legionem  facieiidis  caatrb :  ce- 
terae  ad  noctem  cruore  bostium  satiate  sunt.  Equites 
ambigue  ceitavere. 

XXIL  Laudatis  pro  concione  victoribua,  Cflesar  con* 
geriem  armorum  stnixit,  superbo  cum  titulo:  dbbbllatis 

INTXR  RhENCM  ALBIMaCTB  NATIONIBUB  BZBBCITUM  TiBBEII 
CaBABIS    EA    MONIKBNTA    MARTI    ET    JoTI    BT    AuOUBTO 

BACRATiBSE.  De  86  nihil  addit,  metu  invidiae,  an  ratus, 
conscientiam  &cti  satis  esse.  Mox  beUam  in  Amsivarios 
Stertinio  mandat,  ni  deditionem  properavissent.  Atque 
illi  supplices,  nihil  abnuendo,  veniain  omnium  accepere. 

XXIII.  Sed,  asstate  jam  aduha,  legionum  alisB  itinera 
teirestri  in  hibemacula  remissae :  plarea  Caesar  classi  im- 
positas  per  flumen  Amisiam  Oceano  invexit.  Ac  prime 
placidam  aequor  mille  navium  remis  strepere,  aut  velis 
impelli:  mox  atro  nubium  globo  effusa  grando,  simul 
variis  undique  procellis  incerti  fluctus  proepectum  adimere, 
regimen  impedire:  milesque  pavidus,  et  casuum  maris 
ignaras,  dum  turbat  nautas»  vel  intempestive  juvat,  officia 
prudentium  corrampebat.  Omne  dehinc  coelum  et  mare 
omne  in  austnim  cessit,  qui  tumidis  Germanias  terns,  pro* 
fundis  amnibus,  immense  nubium  tractu  validus,  et  rigore 
vicini  septemtrionis  horridior,  rapuit  disjecitque  naves  in 
aperta  Oceania  aut  insulas  saxis  abruptis  vel  per  occulta 
vada  infestask  Quibus  paullum  aegreqne  vitatis»  postquam 
mutabat  aestus,  eodemque,  quo  ventus,  ferebat,  non  ad- 
baerere  ancoris,  non  exhaurire  irrumpentes  undas  pote* 
rant:  equi,  jumenta,  sarcinae,  etiam  anna  preecipitantur, 
quo  levarentur  alvei,  manantes  per  latera,  et  fluctu  su- 
perurgente. 

XXIV.  Quanto  violentior  cetero  man  Oceanus,  et  tru- 
culentia  ccsli  prsestat  Germania,  tantum  ilia  clades  novitate 
et  magnitudine  excessit,  hostilibus  circum  litoribus,  aut  ita 
YBSto  et  profundo,  ut  credatur  novissimum  ac  sine  terris, 
BsarL    Pars  navium  haustae  sunt;   plures  apud  insula* 
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loDgios  sitas  ejectse ;  milesque,  buUo  illic  bominum  calttt 
fame  absumtuB,  nisi  qaos  corpora  equorum,  eodem  elisa, 
tolerayerant.  Sola  Grefmanici  triremis  Caucorum  terram 
appulit,  quern  per  omnes  illos  dies  noctesque  apud  scopu- 
los  Qt  prominentes  oras,  cum  $e  tanti  exUii  reum  clamitaret, 
yix  cobibuere  amici,  quo  minus  eodem  man  oppeteret; 
Tandem  relabente  sestu  et  secundante  vento  claudae  naves 
raro  remigio,  aut  intentis  yestibus,  et  quaedam  a  va]idiori4 
bus  tractse,  revertere :  quas  raptim  refectas  misit,  ut  scru- 
tarentur  insulas.  Gollecti  ea  cura  plerique :  multos  Am- 
sivarii  nuper  in  fidem  accepti,  redemtos  ab  interioribufl 
reddidere ;  quidam  in  Britanniam  rapti,  et  renussi  a  regu- 
lis.  Ut  quis  ex  longinquo  revenerat,  mtroctt/a^  narrabant; 
vim  turbinum,  et  inauditcu  volua^es,  numatra  maris,  am-' 
higuas  hominum  et  belluarum  f annas  ;  visa,  sive  ex  metu 
dredita. 

XXV.  Sed  fama  classis  amiss®,  ut  Glermanos  ad  spen 
belli,  ita  Caesarem  ad  coercendum  erexit  C.  Silio  cum 
triginta  peditum,  tribus  equitum,millibus  ire  in  Cattos  im- 
perat :  ipse  majoribus  copiis  Marsos  irrumpit :  quorum 
dux  Malovendus,  nuper  in  deditionem  acceptus,  propvnquo 
luco  defossam  VariamB  legionis  aquUam  modico  preesidio 
servari,  indicat  Missa  extemplo  manus,  quae  bostem  a 
fronte  eliceret ;  alii,  qui,  terga  circumgressi,  recluderenC 
bumum :  et  utrisque  adfuit  fbrtuna.  Eo  promtior  Cassar 
pergit  introrsus,  populatur,  exscindit  non  ausum  congredi 
bostem,  aut,  sicubi  restiterat,  statim  pulsum :  nee  unquam 
magis,  ut  ex  captivis  cognitum  est,  paventem.  Quippe 
invictos,  et  nuUis  casihus  superahiles  Romanos  praedicabant, 
qui  perdita  cltuse,  amissis  armis,  past  canstrata  equorum 
virarumque  corparibus  litara^  eodem  virtute,pari/eracicL,  et 
veluti  audi  numero  irrupissent. 

XXYI.  Reductus  inde  in  bibema  miles,  laetus  animi, 
quod  ad  versa  maris  expeditione  prospera  pensavisset. 
Adjdidit  munificentiam  Caesar,  quantum  quis  damni  .pro- 
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fessas  eraty  exsolvendo.  Nee  dubium  habebatur,  labare 
hostes,  petendaeque  pacis  consilia  sumere,  et,  si  proxima 
aestas  adjiceretur,  poaae  bellum  patrari :  sed  crebris  epis- 
tolis  Tiberius  monebat,  redirei  ad  decretum  triumphum : 
salts  jam  evmtuumy  satis  casuum :  prospera  illi  et  magna 
prodia  :  eorum  quoque  memtnisset,  qua  vaUi  etfluctus,  nulla 
duds  culpa,  gravia  tamen  et  sesva  damna  intulissent.  Se 
navies  a  D.  Augusta  in  Germaniam  missum  plura  oonsilia^ 
quam  vi  perfecisse.  Sic  Sygambros  in  deditianem  acceptos  .* 
sic  Suevos  Regemque  Marohoduum  jmce  ohstrictum.  Posse 
et  CAeruscas,  ceterasque  rebellium  gentes^  quando  Ramana 
ultiani  cansultum  esset,  imtemis  discardiis  relinqui.  Pre* 
cante  Germanico  annum  efficiendis  cceptis,  acrius  modes- 
tiam  ejus  aggreditur,  alterum  consul atum  offerendo,  cujus 
munia  prassens  obiret.  Simul  adnectebat,  si  Jaret  adhuc 
hdlandum,  rdinqueret  materiem  Drusi  Jratris  gloria,  quif 
nuUo  turn  alio  haste,  nan  nisi  apud  Germanias  adsequi  no- 
men  imperatorium,  et  deportare  lauream  posset.  Haud 
cunctatus  est  ultra  Germanicus,  quamquam  fingi  ea,  seque 
per  invidiam  parte  jam  decori  abstrahi  intelligeret. 

XXVII.  Sub  idem  tempus  e  familia  Scriboniorum  Libo 
Drusus  defertur  molir^res  novas.  Ejus  negotii  initium, 
ordinem,  finem  curatius  disseram ;  quia  tum  primum  re- 
perta  sunt,  quae  per  tot  annos  rem  publicam  exedere.  Fir- 
mius  Catus,  senator,  ex  intima  Libonis  amicitia,  juvenem 
improvidum  et  facilem  inanibus,  ad  Cbaldaeorum  promissa, 
Magorum  sacra,  somniorum  etiam  inteipretes  impulit: 
dom  proavum  Pompeium^  amitam  Scriboniam  qua  quon- 
dam Auguiti  conjunx  Juerat,  cansobrinas  Casares^  plenam 
imaginibus  domum  ostentat.  Hortaturque  ad  luxum  et 
aes  alienum»  socius  libidinum  et  necessitatum,  quo  pluri- 
bus  indiciis  iliigaret 

XXVIII.  Ut  satis  testium,  et,  qui  servi  eadem  nosce- 
rent,  reperit,  aditum  ad  principem  postulat,  demonstrato 
erimine  et  reo,  perFlaccumVe8Cularium,equitemRom»* 
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num,  cui  propior  cum  Tiberio  ubub  erat.  Caesar  indicium 
baud  adspematUBy  congressus  abnuit :  pos9e  enim,  eodem 
Flacco  ifUemuntio,  germojtes  commeare.  Atque  interim 
Libonem  ornat  prsetura,  convictibus  adhibet,  non  vultu 
alienatuB,  non  verbis  commotior  (adeo  iram  condiderat) 
cunctaque  ejus  dicta  factaque,  cum  prohibere  posset,  scire 
malebat :  donee  Junius  quidam,  tentatus,  ut  infemas  um- 
bras carminibus  eliceret,  ad  Fulcinium  Trionem  indicium 
detulit.  Celebre  inter  accusatores  Trionisingenium  erat, 
avidumque  fames  malae.  Statim  corripit  reum,  adit  con* 
sules,  Senatus  cognitionem  poscit :  et  vocantur  Patios,  ad- 
dito,  cansultandum  super  re  magna  et  atrocL 

XXIX.  Libo  interim,  veste  mutata,  cum  primoribus 
feminis  circumire  domes,  orare  affines,  vocem  adversum 
pericula  poscere,  abnuentibus  cunctis,  cum  diversa  prae- 
tenderent,  eadem  formidine.  Die  senatus,  metu  et  asgri- 
tudine  fessus,  sive,  ut  tradidere  quidam,  simulato  morboy 
lectica  delatus  ad  fores  curiae,  innisusque  fratri,  et  manus 
ac  supplices  voces  ad  Tiberium  tendens,  immoto  ejus 
vultu  excipitur.  Mox  libellos  et  auctores  rocitat  Caesar, 
ita  moderans,  ne  lenire,  neve  asperare  crimina  videretur. 

XXX.  Accesserant,  praeter  Trionem  et  Catum  accusa* 
tores,  Fonteitts  Agrippa  et  C.  Vibius,  certabantque,  cui 
jus  perorandi  in  reum  daretur :  donee  Vibius,  quia  uec 
ipsi  inter  se  concederent,  et  Libo  sine  patrono  introisset, 
iingillatim  se  crimina  objecturum  professus,  protulit  libel- 
\ps,  vecordes  adeo,  ut  consultaverit  Libo,  an  kahiturus 
foret  opes,  quis  vtani  Appiam  Brundigimm  usque  pecuma 
iperiret.  Inerant  et  alia  hujuscemodi,  stolida,  vana;  si 
vollius  acciperes,  miseranda.  Uni  tamen  libello  manu 
Libonis  nominibus  Caesarum  aut  senatorum  additas  atroces 
vel  occultas  notas,  accusator  arguebat.  >  Negante  reo, 
agnoscentes  servos  per  tormenta  interrogari  placuit.  Et, 
quia  vetere  Senatusconsulto  quaestio  in  caput  domini 
prohibebatur,  cftllidus  et  novi  juris  repertor,  Tiberius, 
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mancipari  singulos  actori  publico  jabet :  scilicet,  ut  in 
Libonem  ex  servis,  salvo  Senatusconsulto,  quaereretur. 
Ob  quae  posterum  diem  reus  petivit.  Domumque  digres- 
Bus,  extremas  preces  P.  Quirino  propinquo  suo  ad  princi- 
pern  mandavit.     Responsum  est,  ut  Senatum  ragaret. 

XXXI.  Cingebatur  interim  rniHtiB  domus,  strepebant 
etiam  in  vestibulo,  ut  audiri,  ut  aspici  possent :  cum  Libo,  . 
ipsis,  quas  in  novissimam  voluptatem  adbibuerat,  epulis 
excruciatus,  vocare  percussorem,  prensare  servorum  dex- 
tras,  inserere  gladiura.  Atque  illis,  dum  trepidant,  dum 
refugiunt,  evertentibus  appositum  mensa  lumen,  feralibus 
jam  sibi  tenebris,  duos  ictus  in  viscera  direxit.  Ad  gemi- 
tum  collabentis  accurrere  liberti :  et,  caede  visa,  miles  ab- 
stitit.  Accusatio  tamen  apud  Patres  asseveratione  eadem 
peracta,  juravitque  Tiberius,  petiturum  $e  vitam  quamvis 
nocenti,  nisi  voluntariam  mortem  properavisaet. 

XXXII.  Bona  inter  accusatores  dividuntur:  et  pras- 
turae  extra  ordinem  datae  his,  qui  senatorii  ordinis  erant. 
Tunc  Cotta  Messalinus,  ne  imago  Libonis  exsequias  poate- 
rorum  comitaretur,  censuit :  Cn.  Lentulus,  ne  quia  Scriho- 
niua  cognomentum  Drusf  assumeret:  aupplicationum  diea 
Pomponii  Flacci  sententia  constituti.  Dona  Jovi,  Marti, 
Concordia,  utque  iduum  Septembrium  dies,  quo  se  Ldbo  in' 
terfecerat,  diesfestus  haheretur,  L.  P.  et  Gallus  Asinii,  et 
Papius  Mutilus,  et  L.  Apronius  decrevere :  quorum  aucto- 
ritates  adulationesque  retuli,  ut  sciretur,  vetus  id  in  re  pub- 
Hca  malum.  Facta  et  de  matheraaticis  magisque  Italiti 
pellendis  Senatus  consulta:  quorum  e  numero  L.  Pltuanius 
saxo  dejectus  est :  in  P.  Marcium  Consules,  extra  portam 
Esqnilinam,  cum  classicum  canere  jussissent,  more  prisco 
advertere. 

XXXIII.  Proximo  Senatus  die  multa  in  luxum  civitatis 
dicta  a  Q.  Haterio,  consulari,  Octavio  Frontone,  praetura 
functo:  decretumquOy  ne  vaaa  auro  aolida  mimstrandis 
cihisjierent:  ne  vestis  serica  viros/csdaret.    Excessit  Fron-» 
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to,  ac  postulaTit  modum  argaUo^  supellectili,  /amilia, 
£rat  quippe  adhuc  frequens  senatoribus,  si  quid  e  re  pub- 
lica  credereot,  looo  sententise  promere.  Contra  Grallus 
Asinios  diaaemit :  Auctu  imperii  adoleviue  etiam  privatas 
apes;  idque  mm  lunmrn,  led  e  vetustisnmis  morihus,  Aliam' 
apud  Fabriciatf  aliam  apud  Sdpumei  pecimiam :  et  cuncta 
ad  rempublicam  rtferri :  qua  tenuis  anguttas  civium  damot; 
postquam  to  magmficttUuB  vaurit,  gUtcere  nngvlos,  Neque 
tt^famUia  et  argeato^  qutBque  ad  ueum  paretitur,  nimium^ 
aliqmid,  aut  modicmn,  nisi  ex  Jwrtuna  possidentis.  Die- 
Hnctos  Senahu  et  Equitum  census,  non,  quia  diversi  natura^ 
sed  %t  locis,  ardinibus^  dignationihus  antistent,  taUaque  ad 
requiem  animi,  aut  saluhritatem  corporum  parentur.  Nisi 
forte  darissimo  cuique  plures  curas^  majora  pericula  sub^ 
eunda;  ddenimentis  curarum  et  periculorum  carendum  esse, 
Facilem  assenaum  GaUo,  sub  nominibua  bonestis,  confessio 
vitiorum  et  similitudo  audientium  dedit.  Adjecerat  et 
Tiberius,  non  id  tempus  censura ;  nee,  si  quid  in  morihus 
laharet^  defuturum  corrigendi  auctarem. 

XXXIV.  Inter  quae  L.Piso  ambitumjori,  corruptaju^^ 
dicia,  s<Bvitiam  oratorum,  accusationes  tninitantium  iocre- 
pans,  abire  se  et  cedere  urbe,  victurum  in  aliquo  abdito  et 
Umginquo  rure,  testabatur  t  simul  curiam  relinquebat.  Com* 
mottts  est  Tiberius,  et,  quamquam  mitibus  verbis  Pisouem 
permulsisset,  propinqiios  quoque  ejus  impulit,  ut  abeun- 
tem  auctoritate  vel  precibus  tenerent.  Haud  minus  liberi 
doloris  documentum  idem  Piso  mox  dedit,  vocata  in  jus 
Urgulania,  quam  supra  leges  amicitia  Augusts  extulerat* 
Nee  autUrgulania  obtemperavit,  in  domum  Caesaris,  spreto 
Fisone,  vecta ;  aut  ille  abstitit,  quamquam  .Augusta  se  via* 
lari  et  imminui  quereretur.  Tiberius  bactenus  indulgere 
matri  civile  ratus,  ut»  se  iturum  ad.prcBtoris  tribunal^  affu- 
turum  Urgulania,  diceret,  processit  palatio,  procul  seqm 
jussis  militibus.  Spectabatur,  occursante  populo,  com- 
positos  ore,  et  ^ermonibua  variis  tempus  atque  iter  ducens ; 
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donee,  propinquis  Pisonem  frustra  coercentibus,  deferri 
Augusta  pecuniam,  quae  petebatur,  juberet.  Isque  tinis 
rei ;  ex  qua  neque  Piso  inglorius,  et  Caesar  niajore  fama 
fiiit.  Geterum  Urgukmias  potentia  adeo  nimia  civitati 
eratt  ut  testis  in  causa  quadam,  quae  apud  senatum 
tractabatur,  venire  dedignaretur :  missus  est  praetor,  qui 
domi  interrogaset :  cum,  virgines  Vestales  in  foro  et 
judicio  audiri,  quotiens  testimonium  dicerent,  vetus  mos 
fiierit. 

XXXV.  Res  eo  amio  prolatas  baud  refeirem,  ni  pretium 
foret,  On*  Pisouis  et  Asinii  Galli  super  eo  negotio  diversas 
sententias  noscere.  Piso,  quamquam  (^bfutwrum  se  dixerat 
Casar^  ob  id  magis  agendum^  censebat,  et^  ahtemte  prm- 
cipe^  Senatum  H  EqmUt  potae  iua  mmma  iUitinere,  deeo* 
rum  rei  pubUc<B  fore.  ■  Gallus,  quia  speciem  libertatis 
Piso  pneceperat,  nihil  satis  illnstre,  aut  ex  dignitate  populi 
Romani,  nisi  coram  et  sub  octdis  Cessaris  :  eoque  conventum 
Italia  et  affiue^tes  provtMcias  prcBsentiiB  ejus  servanda,  dice* 
bat.  Audiente  haec  Tiberio  ac  silente,  magnis  utrinque 
contentionibus  acta :  sed  res  dilatae. 

XXXVI.  Et  certamen  Gallo  adrersus  Caasarem  ex- 
ortum  est.  Nam  censuit,  in  quinquennium  magistratuum 
comitia  habenda  :■  utque  legionum  legati^  qui  ante  pratu^ 
ram  ea  militia /ungebantur,  jam  turn  prcUores  destinaren* 
tur:  jprineeps  duodecim  candidatos  in  annos  singulos  juh 
mmaret.  Haud  dubium  erat,  earn  sententiam  altius  pene- 
trare,  et  arcana  imperii  tentari.  Tiberius  tamen,  quasi 
augeretur  potestaa  ejus,  disseruit :  Grave  moderationi  sua, 
tot  digere,  tot  differre,  Vix  per  singulos  annos  qffensiones 
vitarij  quamvis  repulsam  propinqua  spes  soletur :  quantum 
odU  fore  ah  his,  qui  ultra  quinquennium  projiciantur! 
Unde  prospici  posse,  qua  cuique  tarn  longo  temporis  spatio 
mens,  domus,  fortuna  ?  superbire  homines  etiam  annua  de- 
signatume :  quid  ?  si  honorem  per  quinquennium  agitent  t 
qwnquiplieari  prorsus  mapstratus^  subverti  leges,  qua  sun 
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spatia  exereenda  eandidatorum  industrue  quarendUqne  aut 
potiundds  honoribus  statuerint. 

XXXVII.  FaTorabili  in  speciem  oratione  Tim  imperii 
tenuit.  Censusque  qtioniiidam  senatorum  juvit.  Quo 
magis  miram  iuit,  quod'preces  M.  Hoitali,  nobilis  juyenisy 
in  paupertate  manifesta,  superbius  accepisset.  Nepos 
erat  oratoris  Hortensii,  illectxis  a  D.  Augusto  liberalitate 
decies  BesteTtii,  ducere  uxorem,  suscipere  liberos,  ne  cla- 
rissima  familia  exstingrueretur.  Igitur,  quatuor  filiis  ante 
limen  curiae  adstantibus,  loco  sententise,  qnum  in  palatio 
aenatuB  faaberetur,  modo  Hortenaii  inter  oratores  sitam 
iroaginem,  modo  Augusti  intuens,  ad  hunc  modum  coepit: 
Patres  conscripti,  kog,  quorum  numerum  et  pueritiam  vide- 
tiif  nan  sponte  sustuli^  sed  quia  prineepg  monebat :  sifnul 
majaret  met  meruerant,  ut  poatero*  httberent.  Nam  ego^ 
qui  non  pecuniam,  non  studia  poptdi,  neque  eloquentiafn^ 
gentile  domus  nastrae  banum,  varietate  temporum  accipere 
vel  parare  potuissem^  satis  habebam,  si  tenues  res  mea  nee 
mihi  pudari,  nee  cuiquam  oneriforent,  Jussus  ah  impera* 
tore,  uxorem  duxi.  En  stirps  et  progenies  tot  consulum^ 
tot  dictatorum/  nee  ad  invidiam  ista,  sed  conciliandce 
misericordia,  refero.  Adsequentur,  florente  te,  Ccesar,  quo» 
dederisy  honores :  interim  Q.  HortensU  pronepotes,  D,  Auh 
gusti  alumnosj  ab  inopia  defende, 

XXXVIII.  Inclinatio  senatus  incitamentum  Tiberio 
fuit,  quo  promtius  adversaretur,  bis  ferme  verbis  usus: 
Si  quantum  pauperum  est  venire  hue,  et  liberis  suis  petere 
pecunias  coBperint,  singuli  numquam  exsaliabuntur,  res 
publica  deficiet.  Nee  sane  ideo  a  majoribus  concessum 
est,  egredi  aliquando  relationem,  et,  quod  in  commune  con- 
dueai,  loco  sententicB  proferre,  ut  privata  negotia,  res  f ami-- 
harts  nostras  hie  augeamus,  cum  invidia  senatus  et  prin- 
eipum,  sive  indulserint  largitionem,  sive  abnuerint  Non 
mim  preces  sunt  istuc,  sed  ejlagitatio,  intempestiva  quidem 
H  improvisa,  cum  aliis  de  rebus  ^venerint  patres,  consur* 
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'gere,  et  numero  atque  tEtate  liberum  sttorum  urgere  tnodes" 
tiam  sefiatuSj  eandem  vim  in  me  trtNumittere,  ac  velut  per- 
Jringere  ararium :  quod,  si  ambitione  exhauserimus,  per 
scelera  supplendum  eriU  Dedii  tihi,  Hortale,  D.  Augtutut 
pecuniam,  sed  npn  campdiatus,  nee  ea  lege^  ut  semper  dare- 
tur,  Langvescet  alioqui  indtutria,  intendetur  socordia^  si 
nullus  ex  se  metus  atU  spes;  et  securi  omnes  aliena  subsidia 
exspectabunt,  sihi  ignavi,  nobis  graves,  Haec  atque  talia, 
quamquam  cum  adsensu  audita  ab  his,  quibus  omnia  prin- 
cipum,  faonesta  atque  inhonesta,  laudare  mos  est,  plures 
per  silentium  aut  occukum  murmur  excepere.  Sensitque 
Tiberius.  Et,  cum  paullum  reticuisset,  Hortalo  se  respon- 
disse  ait:  ceterum,  si  patribus  videretur,  daiurum  liberis 
efus  ducena  sestertia  singulis,  qui  sexus  virUis  essent,  Egere 
alii  grates;  siluit  Hortalus,  pavore,  an  avitae  nobilitatis, 
etiam  inter  angustias  fortunse,  retinens.  Neque  miseratus 
est  posthac  Tiberius,  quamvis  domus  Hortensii  pudendam 
ad  inopiam  delaberetnr. 

XXXIX.  Eodem  anno,  mancipii  unius  audacia,  ni  ma- 
ture subventum  foret,  discordiis  armisque  civilibus  rem 
publicam  perculisset.  Postumi  Agrippas  servus,  nomine 
Clemens,  comperto  fine  Augusti,  pergere  in  insulam  Pla- 
nasiam,  et  fraude  aut  vi  raptum  Agrippam  ferre  ad  exer- 
citus  Germanicos,  non  servili  animo  concepit.  Ausa  ejus 
impedivit  tarditas  onerariae  navis :  atque  interim  patrata 
caede,  ad  majora  et  magis  praecipitia  con  versus,  furatur 
cineres,  vectusque  Cosam,  Etruriae  promontorium,  ignotis 
locis  sese  abdit,  donee  crinem  barbamque  protiiitteret. 
Nam  aetate  et  forma  haiid  dissimili  in  dominum  erat. 
Tum,  per  idoneos  et  secreti  ejus  socios,  crebrescit  vivere 
Agrippam,  occultis  primum  sermonibus,  ut  vetita  solent, 
mox  vago-  rumore  apud  imperitissimi  cujusque  promta3 
aures,  aut  rursum  apud  turbidos,  eoque  nova  cupientes. 
Atque  ipse  adire  municipia  obscurp  diei,  neque  propalam 
a^ici«  neque  diatiuA  iisdem  locis.     Sed,  quia  Veritas  visa 
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^  mora,  falsa  festiBatioiie  et  incertis  Talescont,  relinque- 
bat  famam-  aut  praeveniebaL 

XL.  Valgabatiir  interim  per  Italiam,  servaium  mtmere 

Deum  Agrippam :  credebamr  Komae :  jamque  Osdam  in- 

Tectum  iDultitndo  ingena,  jam  in  uibe  clandestini  coetus 

celebrabant:  cum  Tiberium  anceps  cura  distrnliere,  vine 

militum  servum  suum  coerceret,  an  inanem  credulitatem 

tempore  ipso  yanescere  sineret.    Modo  nihil  8pem«idum» 

xnodo  non  omnia  metuenda,  ambiguus  pudoris  ac  metuB, 

'  i^putabat     Postremo  dat  negotium  Sallustio  Crispo :  ille 

6  clientibus  duos  (quidam  milites  foisse  tradunt)  deligit, 

&tque  hortatur,  simulata  conscientia  adeant,  offerant  pe- 

cuniam,  fidem  atque  pericula  polUceantun    Exsequuntur 

ut  jussum  erat    Dein  speculati  noctem  inciistoditam,  ac-> 

cepta  idonea  manu,  yinctum,  clauso  ore,  in  palatium  traxere, 

Percunctanti  Tiberio,  Quomodo  Agrippa  foetus  euetl  re- 

ipondisse  fertur,  Quomodo  tu  CtBsar.    Ut  ederet  socios, 

subigi  non  potuit    Nee  Tiberius  pcenam  ejus  palam  ausus, 

in  secreta  palatii  parte  interfici  jussit,  corposque  clam  au- 

feni.     Et,  quamquam  multi  e  dome  principis,  equitesque 

ikc  senatores,  sustentasse  opibus,  juvisse  consiliis  diceren- 

tur,  baud  queesitum. 

XLL  Fine  anni  arcus,  propter  sedem  Saturni,  ob  re* 

cepta  signa  cum  Varo  amissa,  ductu  Germanici,  auspiciia 

Tiberii ;  et  ndes  Fortis  Fortunse  Tiberim  juxta  in  hoitis„ 

^uos  Cessar  dictator  populo  Romano  legaverat ;  Qacrarium 

ffenti  Julies,  effigiesque  divo  Augosto  apud  Bovillas,  dican- 

^^^*     C.  Cadcilio,  L,  Pomponio  consulibus,  Germanicus 

C»8ar  ante  diem  septimum  Kalendas  Juntas  triumpba- 

^it  de  Cheruscis  Cattisque,  et  Angrivariis,  queeque  ali»  na- 

tiones  usque  ad  Albim  colunt :  vecta  spolia,  captivi»  simula* 

aramomium,iluminum, proBliorum;  bellumque,  quia  confi- 

|^«^  probibitus  erat,  pro  cdnfecto  accipiebatur.    Augebat 

I'lJ^^*^^*^™  visus  eximia  ipsius  species,  currusque  quinque 

tie  onustus,  sed  suberat  ooculta  fonnido  reputanlibviiw 
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kaud  pro^perum  in  Druso,p<Ure  eju8,favorem  vulgi :  atnm- 

adum  e^usdem,  Marcellum^flagrantibus  plebis  studiU  intra 

juventam  ereptnm:  breves  et  infaustospopuiiRamani  amoresm 

XL II.  Ceterum  Tiberius,  nomioe  Grermanici,  trecenoi 

plebi  sestertios  viritim  dedit,  seque  collegftm  consulatui 

ejus  destinavit.     Nee  ideo  aincerae  caritatis  fidem  assecu- 

tuS)  imioliri  juvenem  specie  honoris  statuit,  struxitque 

eausas,  aut  forte  oblatas  adripuit     Rex  Archelaus  quin- 

quagesimum  annum  Cappadocia  potiebatur;  invisus  Ti- 

berio,  quod  earn  Rhodi  agentem  nullo  officio  coluissset. 

Nee  id  Archelaus  per  superbiam  omiserat,  sed  ab  intimi$ 

Augosti  monitus :  quia,  florente  C.  Caesare  missoque  ad 

res  Orientisy  intuta  Tiberii  amicitia  credebatur.     Ut,  versa 

Caesarutn  sobole,  imperium  adeptus  est,  elicit  Archelaum 

matris  litteris,  quae,  non  dissimulatis  filii  offensionibus,  cle- 

mentiam  ofierefoat,  si  ad  priscandum  veniret.    Ille  ignarus 

doli,  vel,  si  intelligere  crederetur,  vim  metuens,  in  urbem 

properat :  exceptusque  immiti  a  principe,  et  mox  accusa- 

tus  in  Senatu;-.non  ob  crimina,  quae  finj^ebantur,  sed 

angore,  simul  fessus  senio,  et  quia  regibus  sequa,  nedum 

infiraa,  insolita  sunt,  finem  vitae,  sponte  an  fato,  implevit. 

Regnum  in  proyinciam  redactum  est,  Jruciibusque  ejus 

levari  posse  centesimtB  vectigal  professus  Cassar,  ducentesi- 

mam  in  posterum  statuiL     Per  idem  tempus,  Antioeho 

Commagenoram,  Philopatore  Cilicum,  regibus  de^nctis» 

turbabantur  nationes,  plerisque  Romanum,  aliis  regium 

imperium  cupientibus :  et  prorinciae,  Syiia  atque  Judeea, 

&888B  anmbus,  deolinutionem  tributi  orabant 

XLin«  Igitur  haec«  et  de  Armenia,  quae  supra  memo- 
mvi,  apud  patres  disseruit :  nee  posse  motum  Orientem  nisi 
Germanici  sapientia  componi  :  nam  suam  tUatem  vergere, 
Drusi  nondum  satis  adolevisse.  Tunc  decreto  patruni 
perraissaB  Germanico  proyinciae,  quas  mari  dividuntur, 
majusque  imperium,  qiioquo  adisset,  quam  his,  qui  sorte 
aut  missa  principis  obtinerent.    Sed  Tiberius  demoverat 
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Syria  Creticum  Silanum,  per  affinitatem  connexum  Ger- 
manico,  quia  Silani  filia  Neroni,  vetustissimo  liberorum 
ejus,  pacta  erat:  prsefeceratque  Cn.  Pisoneniy  ingenio 
yiolentum  et  obsequii  ignarum,  insita  ferocia  a  patre 
Pisone,  qui,  civili  bello,  resurgentes  in  Africa  partes  acer- 
rimo  ministerio  adversus  Caesarem  juvit :  mox  Brutum  et 
Cassium  secutus,  concesso  reditu,  petitione  hoDorum  ab- 
Btinuit,  donee  ultro  ambiretur  delatum  ab  Augusto  con- 
sulatum  accipere.  Sed,  prseter  pateraoa  spiritus,  uxoris 
quoque  Plancinae  nobilitate  et  opibus  accendebatur.  Vix 
Tiberio  concedere:  liberos  ejus,  ut  multum  infra,  despec- 
tare :  nee  dubium  babebat,  se  delectum,  qui  Syriae  im- 
poneretur,  ad  spes  Germanici  coercendas.  Credidere 
quidam,  data  et  a  Tiberio  occulta  mandata :  et  Plancinam 
baud  dubie  Augusta  monuit  muliebri  aemulatione  Agrip- 
pinam  insectandi.  Divisa  namque  et  discors  aula  erat, 
tacitis  in  Drusum  aut  Germanicum  studiis.  Tiberius,  ut 
proprium  et  sui  sanguinis,  Drusum  fovebat :  Germanico 
alienatio  patrui  amorem  apud  ceteros  auxerat;  et  quia 
claritudine  matemi  generis  anteibat,  avum  M.  Antonium, 
avunculum  Augustum  ferens.  Contr^  Druao  proayus 
eques  Romanus  Pomponius  Atticus,  dedecere  Claudiorum 
imagines  videbatur.  Et  conjux  Germanici,  Agrippina, 
fecunditate  ac  fama  Liviam,  uxorem  Drusi,  prsecellebat. 
Sed  fratres  egregie  Concordes,  et  proximorum  certamini- 
bus  inconcussi. 

XLIV.  Nee  multo  post  Drusus  in  Illyricum  missus  est, 
ut  suesceret  militiee,  studiaque  exercitus  pararet;  simul 
juvenem,  urbano  luxu  lascivientem,  melius  in  castris  ba- 
beri  Tiberius,  seque  tutiorem  rebatur,utroquefilio  legiones 
obtinente.  Sed  Sueyi  prsetendebantur,  auxilium  iadversus 
Cheruscos  orantes.  Nam  discessu  Romanorum,  ac  vacui 
extemo  metu,  gentis  assuetudine,  et  turn  aemulatione 
glorise  arma  in  se  verterant.  Vis  nationum,  virtus  ducum 
in  aequo:  sed  Maroboduum  regis  nomen  inyispm  apud 
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popalares  ;  Arminiam,  pro  libertate  bellantem,  fkvor  ha- . 
bebat. 

XLV.  Igitur  non  modo  Chenisci  sociique  eorum,  vetus 
Arminii  miles,  sumsere  belluin :  sed  e  regno  etiam  Maro- 
bodui  SaeYSB  gentes,  Semnones  ac  Langobardi,  defecere 
ad  earn.  Quibus  additis,  praepoUebat,  ni  Inguiomerus 
cum  manu  clientium  ad  Maroboduum  perfugrisset ;  non 
aliam  ob  causam,  qoam  quia  fiatria  filio  juveni  patruus 
Benex  parere  dedignabatur.  Diriguntur  acies,  pari  utrim- 
que  spe,  uec,  ut  olim  apud  Germanos,  vagis  incuraibus, 
aut  disjectas  per  caterras :  quippe,  longa  adversum  noB 
militia,  insueverant  aequi  signa,  subsidiis  firmari,  dicta 
imperatorum  accipere.  At  tunc  Arminius,  eqiio  collus- 
trans  cunctay-ut  quosque  advectus  erat,  RedpercUam  libera 
tatem^  truddatas  legionesy  spoUa  cMuc  et  tda  Romanis 
derepta  in  manihus  mtdtarum,  ostentabat :  contra  fugacem 
Maroboduum  appellans,  praeliorum  eayperCem^  Hercynia 
latehrU  defensum,  oc  nwx  per  dona  et  legationes  petivisse 
fasdus;  proditorem  patricB^  satellitem  Ccuaru,  kaud  minus 
infensii  animi*  exturhandum,  quam  Varum  Quinctilium  in' 
terfecerint.  Meminissent  modo  tot  praHorum;  quorum 
eventu,  et  ad  postremum  ejectis  Romanis,  satis  prohatum^ 
penes  utros  summa  heUi  Juerit. 

XLVI.  Neque  Maroboduus  jactantia  sui,  aut  probris 
in  hostem  abstinebat :  sed  Inguiomerum  tenens,  lUo  in 
eorpore  decus  omne  Ckeruscorum,  iUius  consiliis  gesta^  qua 
prospere  cedderint^  testabatur:  vecordem  Arminium,  et 
rerum  nesdum,  alienam  gloriam  in  se  trahere^  quoniam  tres 
vacuas  legionesj  et  ducem  fraudis  ignarum,  perfidia  dtce- 
ferity  magna  cum  dade  Germania  et  ignominia  sua  ;  cum 
conjux^  cum  Jilius  ejus  servitium  adhuc  tolerent.  At  se, 
duodedm  legicinibus  petitum,  duce  Tiberio,  illibatam  Ger^ 
manorum  gloriam  servavisse,  Mox  conditionibus  aquis 
discessum :  neque  pcenitere,  quod  ipsorum  in  manu  sit,  in- 
tegrum adversum  Romdnos  hdlum,  an  pacem  incruentam 
F  8 
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malini.  His  vocibus  iirediictos  exercitas  propriaB  quoqua 
causae  stimulabant ;  cum  a  Cheruscis  Langobardisqu^, 
pro  antiquo  decore,  aut  recenti  libeitate ;  et  contra,  au- 
gendse  dominationi  certaretur.  Non  alias  majore  mole 
ooncuTsam,  neque  ambiguo  magis  eventu,  fusis  utximque 
dextris  comibus.  Sperabaturque  rursum  pugna,  ni  Maro- 
boduus  castra  in  coUes  subduxisset.  Id  signum  perctilsi 
fuit :  et  transfugiis  paullatim  nudatus,  in  Marcomannos 
concessit,  misitque  legatos  ad  Tiberium,  oraturos  auxilia. 
Responsum  est,  mm  jure  eum  advernu  Cheruscos  arma 
Romana  invocare^  qui  pugnantU  in  etmdem  hostem  Roma- 
no9  nulla  ope  juvieseL  Missus  tamen  Drusus,  ut  retuli- 
mus,  pacis  firniator« 

XLVII.  Eodem  anno  duodecim  celebres  Asiae  urbes 
collapssB  noctumo  motu  terree :  quo  improvisior  gravior- 
que  pestis  fuit.  Neque  solitum  in  tali  casu  effugium  sub- 
▼eniebatfin  aperta  proninipendi,quiadiducds  terris  haurie- 
bantur.  Sedisseimfnenaos  monies:  wain  arduo,  qua  plana 
Juerint :  effidsiese  inter  ruinam  ignes,  meinoraat.  Asper- 
rima  in  Sardianos  lues  pluriraum  in  eosdem  misericordiaa 
traxit.  Nam  centies  sestertium  pollicitus  Caesar,  et,  qaan* 
turn  eerario  aut  fisco  pendebant,  in  quinquennium  remisit. 
Magnetos  a  Sipylo  proximi  damno  ac  remedio  habiti. 
Temnios,  Philadelphenos,  ^geataa,  Apollonidenses,  qui- 
que  Mosteni  ac  Macedones  Hyrcani  vocantur,  et  Hierocae- 
saream,  Myrinam,  Cymen,  Tmolum,  levari  idem  in  tern- 
pus  tributis,  mittique  ex  senatu  placuit,  qui  praesentia 
Bpectaret  refoveretque.  Delectus  est  M.  Aletius  e  prseto- 
riis,  ne,  consulari  obtinente  Asiam,  semalatio  inter  pares 
et  ex  eo  impedimentum  oriretor. 

XLVIII.  Magnificam  in  puUicum  largitionem  auxit 
daesat  baud  minus  grata  libenditate,  quod  bona  Emilias 
Musae,  locupletis  intestatae,  petita  in  fiscum,  jDmilio  Le- 
pido,  cnjus  e  dome  videbatur,  et  Patulei  diyitis  equitia 
Romani  heredttatemt  qnamquam  li^iae  heres  in  psute  l^e 
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FOtar,  tradidit  M.  Servilio,  quern  prioribus,  neque  auspao- 
tt8,  tabalis  Bcriptum  compererat;  nobiliiaiem  utrituque 
jfecunia  juvandam,  praefatus.  Neque  hereditatexn  cujuB- 
quam  adiit,  nisi  cum  amicitia  meruisset.  Ignotos  et  aliis 
infensos,  eoque  priucipem  nuncupantes,  procul  arcebat. 
Ceterum,  ut  honestam  iDDoceDtiuai  paupeitatem  levayit, 
ita  prodigos  et  ob  flagitia  egentes,  Vibidium  Varronem* 
Marium  Nepotem/Appium  Appianum,  Cornelium  Sullam, 
Q,  Vitellium  moyii  senatu,  aut  sponte  cedere  passuB  est. 

XLIX.  lisdem  teniporibus  Deum  sedes,  vetustate  out 
igni  aboUtas*  coeptasque  ab  Augusto  dedicavit,  Libero 
LiberaeqUe  et  Cereri  juxta  circum  maxknum,  quern  A. 
Postumius  dictator  yoverat:  eodemque  in  loco  ssdem 
Flor^f  ab  Lucio  et  Marco  Publiciis,  sedilibus,  constitu- 
tarn :  et  Jano  templum,  quod  apud  forum  oHtorium  G, 
DuilliuB  struxerat,  qui  primus  rem  Romanam  prospere 
mari  gessit,  triumpbumque  navalem  de  Pcenis  meruit. 
Spei  aedes  a  Grermanico  sacratar:  banc  AdliuB  voverat 
eodem  bello. 

L.  Adolescebat  interea  lex  majestatis.  Et  Apuleiam 
Yarillam,  sororis  Augusti  neptem,  quia  probrosis  ser* 
monibus  D.  Augustum  ac  Tiberium  et  matrem  ejus  illu- 
sisset,  Csesarique  connexa  adulterio  teaeretury  mijestap 
tis  delator  aicessebat.  De  adulterio  saiis  caveri  lege  Ju- 
lia, visum:  majattUie  crimen  disUngui,  Caesar  postulavit; 
damnariquci  ii  qua  de  Augusto  irrdigiote  diasisiet:  in  se 
jaeta  nolle  ad  cognitionem  voeari.  Interrggatus  a  conside« 
quid  de  his  censeret^qua  de  matre  i^us  locuta  secus  arguere- 
iur,  reticuit:  dein,  proximo  senatus  die,  illius  quoque 
nomine  oravit,  ne  cui  verba,  in  tarn  quoquo  modo  habita, 
crimini  forent.  Liberavitque  Apuleiam  lege  majestatis: 
adulterii  graviorem  poenam  deprecatus,  ut,  exemplo  majo^ 
rum,  pfopinfuis  suis  ultra  dueentesimum  lapidem  removerC" 
tur,  suasit.    Adultero,  Manlio,  Italia  atque  AJ&ica  inter- 
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LI.  De  praetore,  in  locum  Vipsanii  Galli,  quem  mors 
abstulerat,  subrogando,  ceitamen  incessit.  Germanicus 
atque  Drusos  (nam  etiam  turn  Romse  erant)  Haterimn 
Agrippam,  propinquum  G-ermanici,  foyebant :  contra  pleri- 
que  nitebantur,  ut  numerus  liberorum  in  candidatis  prse- 
polleret,  quod  lex  jubebat.  Loetabatur  Tiberius,  cum 
inter  filios  ejus  et  leges  senatus  disceptaret.  Victa  est 
aine  dubio lex;  sed  neque  statim  et  paucis  suffiragiis :  quo- 
modo,  etiam  cum  valerent,  leges  yincebanuir. 

LII.  Eodem  anno  coeptum  in  Africa  bellum,  duce 
hostium  Tacfarinate.  Is  natione  Numida  in  castris  Ro- 
manis  auxiliaria  stipendia  meritus,  mox  desertor,  vagos 
primum  et  latrociniis  suetos  ad  prsedam  et  raptus  congre- 
gare :  dein,  more  militiae,  per  vexilla  et  turmas  componere : 
postremo  non  inconditae  turbse,  sed  Musulanorum  dux  ha- 
beri.  Valida  ea  gens  et  solitudinibus  Africse  propinqua, 
nullo  etiam  tum  urbium  cultu,  cepit  arma,  Maurosque  ac- 
colas  in  bellum  traxit.  Dux  et  his  Mazippa.  Dirisusque 
exercitus ;  ut  Tacfarinas  lectos  viros,  et  Romanum  in  mo- 
dum  armatos,  castris  attineret,  disciplina  et  imperiis  sues- 
ceret :  Mazippa  levi  cum  copia  incendia  et  csede^  et  ter- 
rorem  circumferret.  Compulerantque  Cinithios,  hand 
Bpemendam  nationem,  in  eadem;  cum  Furius  Camillus, 
ptoconsul  Africae,  legionem,  et  quod  sub  signis  sociorum, 
in  unum  conductos,  ad  hostem  duxit :  modicam  manum, 
si  multitudinem  Numidarum  atque  Maurorum  spectares : 
sed  nihil  aeque  cavebatur,  quam  ne  bellum  metu  eluderent. 
Spe  victoriae  inducti  sunt,  ut  vincerentur.  Igitur  legio 
medio,  leves  cohortes  duaeque  alae  in  comibus  locantur. 
Nee  Tacfarinas  pugnam  detrectavit  Fusi  Numidae  mul- 
tosque  post  annos  Furio  nomini  partum  decus  militiae. 
Nam  post  ilium  reciperatorem  urbis,  iiliumque  ejus  Ca- 
millum,  penes  alias  familias  imperatoria  laus  fuerat.  At- 
que hicy  quem  memoramus,  beilorum  expers  habebatur. 
Eo  pronior  Tiberius  res  gestas  apud  senatum  celebravit : 
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et  decrevere  patres  tiiumphalia  insignia:  quod  Camillo, 
ob  modestiam  vitse,  impune  fuit. 

LIIL  Sequens  annus  Tiberium  teitio,  Germanicum 
iterum  consules  habuit.  Sed  eum  honorem  Germanicua 
iniit  apud  urbem  AchaisB  Nicopolim,  quo  venerat  per  Illy- 
ricam  oram,  viso  fratre  Druso,  in  Dalmada  agente,  Hadri- 
atici  ac  mox  lonii  maris  adversam  navigationem  perpessus. 
Igitur  paucos  dies  insumsit  reficiend»  classi :  simul  sinus, 
Actiaca  yictoria  inclytos,  et  sacratas  ab  Augusto  manubias 
castraque  Antonii,  cum  recordatione  majorum  suorum 
adiit.  Namque  ei,  ut  memoravi,  avunculus  Augustus,  avus 
Antonius  erant,  magnaque  illic  imago  tristium  laetorumque. 
Hinc  ventum  Athenas,  foederique  socisB  et  vetustsB  urbis 
datum,  ut  uno  lictore  uteretnr.  Excepere  Grseci  qusBsi- 
tissimis  honoiibus,  Vetera  suorum  facta  dictaque  praefe- 
rentes,  quo  plus  dignationis  adnlatio  faaberet. 

LIY.  Petita  inde  Euboea,  tramisit  Lesbum :  ubi  Ag^p- 
pina  novissimo  partu  Juliam  edidit.  Turn  extrema  Asi»i 
Perinthumque  ac  Byzantium,  Thracias  urbes,  mox  Pro- 
pontidis  angustias  et  os  Ponticum  intrat,  cupidine  veteres 
locos  et  fama  celebrates  noscendi ;  pariterque  provincias, 
intemis  certaminibus  aut  magistratuum  injuriis  fessas,  re- 
fovebat.  Atque  ilium  in  regressu  sacra  Samothracum 
visere  nitentem,  obvii  aquilones  depulere.  Igitur  ab  Ilio, 
quaeque  ibi  varietate  fortunae  et  nostri  engine  veneranda, 
relegit  Asiam,  appellitque  Colophona,  ut  Clarii  Apollinis 
oraciilo  uteretur.  Non  femilia  illic,  ut  apud  Delphos,  sed 
certis  e  femiliis,  et  ferme  Mileto  accitus,  sacerdos  nume-* 
rum  modo  consultantium  et  nomina  audit:  tum  in  specum 
degressus,  hausta  fontis  arcani  aqua,  ignarus  plerumque 
litterarum  et  carminum,  edit  responsa  versibus  compositis 
super  rebus,  quas  quis  mente  concepit.  £t  ferebatur,  Ger- 
manico  per  ambages,  ut  inos  oraculis,  maturum  exUium 
^ecinisse. 

LV .  At  Cn.  Piso,  quo  properantins  destmata  inciperet, 
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civitatem  Atheniensiam,  turbido  incessa  exterritain,  ora- 
tione  saeva  increpat,  obtique  Grermanicum  perstrtngeiis, 
ptad,  etmtra  deems  Romani  nomims,  turn  Athenienses^  tot 
cladibua  tauiimcU^^  ted  coUumem  illam  Hatiomum,  comitate 
mimia  coluiutt.  Has  enim  esse  Mithradatis  adversus  Sml- 
lam^  Aniomii  adversus  divum  Amgusium  socios,  £tiam  Ve- 
tera objecCabat,  quae  in  Macedones  improspere,  violeDter 
in  Buos  feciafient :  offensus  urbi  propria  quoque  ira ;  quia 
Theophilum  quamdam,  Areo  judicio  falsi  damDatum,  pre- 
etbus  auia  non  Goncederent.  Exin  navigatioi^e  celeri  per 
Cycladaa,  et  compeDdia  maris,  assequitur  Germanicum 
apud  insalam  Rhodum,  baud  nesciumj  quibus  insecta- 
tionibus  petitua  foret:  sed  taiita  mansuetudine  agebat,  ut, 
<Mim  orta  tempestas  raperet  in  abrupta,  possetque  interitus 
inimici  ad  casum  re^srri,  miserit  triremes,  quarum  subsidio 
discrimini  eximeretur.  Neque  tamen  mitigatus  Piso,  et 
vix  diei  moram  perpessus,  linquit  Germanicum  praevenit- 
que.  £t,  postquam  Syriam  ae  legiooes  attigit,  largitione, 
ambitu,  infimos  manipularium  juvando,  cum  y^eres  cen- 
turiones,  seyeros  tribunos,  demoyeret,  locaque  eorum  cli- 
entibus  suis  vel  deterrimo  cuique  attribueret,  desidiam  in 
■  castris,  licentiam  in  urbibus,  vagum  ac  iasciyientem  pet 
agros  militem  sineret,  eo  usque  corruptionis  profectus  est, 
ut  sermone  vnlg^  parens  legiomum  haberetur.  Nee  Plan* 
cina  se  intra  decora  feminis  tenebat ;  sed  exercitio  equi- 
tum«  decursibus  cobortium  interesse :  in  Agrippinam,  in 
Germanicum  contumelias  jaoere :  quibusdam  etiam  bono- 
rum  militum  ad  mala  obsequia  promtis,  quod,  kaud  invUo 
imperatore  eajimi^  occultus  rumor  incedebi^ 

LVI.  Nota  faaec  G«rmanico;  sed  prseyerti  ad  Armeoios 
instantior  cura  fuit  Ambigua  gens  ea  antiquitus  bominum 
ingeniis  et  situ  terrarum,  quo,  nostris  proyinciis  late  pne- 
tenta,  penitus  ad  M edos  porrigitur ;  maximisque  imperils 
interjecti  et  saepius  discordes  sunt,  adyersus  Romanos  odio 
et  i«  PjBctlMini  byidia.    Rfl^«m  ilia  tempestaite  von  hdbe- 
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tant,  amoto  Vonone  :  sed  favor  natioifis  inclinabat  in  Ze- 
^onem,  Pol  imonis  regis  Pootici  filium,  quod  is  prima  ab 
itifantia,  instituta  et  cultum  Armeniorum  8emttlatu8,yetiatu, 
epulis  et  quee  alia  barbari  celebrant,  proceres  plebemque 
juxta  devinxerat.  Igitur  Grermaaieus  in  urbe  Artaxata, 
approbantibus  nobiKbus,  eircumfosa  fnultitudine,  insigna 
regium  capiti  ejus  imposuit.  Ceten  renerantes  regem, 
Ariaxiam,  consalutayere ;  quod  illi  vocabulam  indider»it 
ex  nomine  urbis.  At  Cappadocee,  in  formam  proyinciaa 
redacti,  Q.  Veranium  legatum  accepere :  et  qusedam  ex 
regiis  tributis  deminuta^  quo  mitius  Romanum  imperium 
speraretnr.  Commagenis  Q.  Serraeus  prasponitur,  turn 
primum  ad  jus  praetoris  translatis. 

LVII.  Cunctaque  socialia  prospere  composita  non  idee 
ketum  Germanicum  faabebant,  ob  superbiam  Pisonis,  qui, 
jussus  partem  legionum  ipse  aut  per  filinm  in  Armeniam 
ducere,  utrumque  neglexerat.  Gyrri  demnm,  apud  faibema 
decumse  legionis,  convenere,  firmato  Tultu,  Piso  adversus 
metnm,  Germanicus,  ne  minari  crederetur :  et  erat,  ut  re- 
tuli,  clementior.  Sed  amici,  accendeadis  offimsionibns  cal- 
Kdi,  intendere  vera,  aggerere  falsa,  ipsumque  et  Plancinam 
et  iiHos  yariis  modis  criimnari.  Postremo,  paucis  familia- 
rium  ftdhibitis,  sermo  cceptus  a  Caesaroy  qualem  ii^  et  dis- 
fiimulatio  gignit:  responsum  a  Pisone  precibus  contuma- 
cibus,  discesseruntque  apeitis  odiis.  Postque  ^  rarus  in 
tribunali  Oaesaris  Piso,  et,  si  quandp  assideret,  atrox  ac 
dissentire  manifestus.  Vox  quoque  ejus  audita  est  in  con* 
vivio,  cum  apud  regem  Nabatseorum  eoronae  aureee  magno . 
pondere  Ceesari  et  Agrippinas,  leves  Pisoni  et  ceteris  offer- 
rentur :  Principis  Romani,  n&nParthi  regis  ^Uo  ecu  epu* 
las  dart:  abjecitque  simul  coronam,  et  multa  in  iuxum 
addtdit,  quae  Germanico,  quamquam  aeerba,  tolerabantvr 
tamen. 

LVIII.  Inter  qxm  ab  rege  Partfaorum  Artabano  legati 
venere.     Miserat  ^mieUiam^  ac  faim  oeviOTatatos^  et 
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curere  ratovari  dextnu,  daturumque  hanari  Germanici^  vt 
ripam  EuphratU  aecederet ;  petere  interim,  ne  Vanones  in 
Syria  haberetur^  neuproceres  gmtium  propinquu  nuntii*  ad 
ditcordias  irahereL  Ad  ea  GennanicuB,  de  societate  Ro- 
manoriim  Parthonimque  magnifice ;  de  adventu  regis  et 
cultu  suiy  cum  decore  ac  modestia  respondit.  VonoDes 
Pompeiopolim,  Ciliciae  maritimam  urbem,  amotus  est. 
Datum  id  uon  modo  precibus  Artabani,  sed  contumelias 
Pisonis,  cui  gratiasimus  erat  ob  plurima  officia  et  dona» 
quibus  Plancinam  devinxerat. 

LIX.  M.  Silano,  L.  Norbano,  consalibus,  Germanicus 
^gyptum  proficiscitur,  cognosceudae  antiquitatis.  Sed 
cura  provinciaB  pnetendebatur :  levavitque  apeitis  horreis 
pretia  frugum :  muhaque  in  vulgus  grata  usurpavit :  sine 
milite  incedere,  pedibus  intectis  et  pari  cumGnecis  amictu, 
P.  Scipionis  aemulatione ;  quern  eadem  factitavisse  apud 
Siciliam,  quamvis  flagrante  adhuc  Posnorura  bello,  accepi- 
muB.  Tiberius,  cultu  habituque  ejus  lenibus  verbis  per- 
stricto,  acerrime  increpuit,  quod,  contra  instituta  Augusti, 
non  sponte  principis,  Alexandream  introisset.  Nam  Au- 
gustus inter  alia  dominationis  arcana,  vetitis,  nisi  permissu, 
ingredi  senatoribus,  aut  equitibus  Romanis  illustribus,  se- 
posuit  ^gyptum :  ne  fame  urgeret  Italiam,  quisquis  earn 
provinciam  claustraque  terrae  ac  maris,  quamvis  levi  prae- 
sidio  adversum  ingentes  exercitus,  insedisset. 

LX.  Sed  Germanicus,  nondum  comperto,  ptofectionem 
eam  incusari,  Nilo  subvehebatur,  orsus  oppido  a  Ganopo. 
^  Condidere  id  Spartani,  ob  sepultum  illic  rectorem  navis, 
Canopum ;  qua  tempestate  Menelaus,  Grssciam  repetens, 
diversum  ad  mare  terramque  Libyara  dejectus.  Inde 
proximum  amnis  os,  dicatum  Herculi,  quem  indigenes 
ortum  apud  se,  et  antiquissimum  perbibent,  eosque,  qui 
postea  pari  virtute  fuerint,  in  cognomentum  ejus  adscitos, 
mox  visit  veterum  Thebarum  magna  vestigia.  Et  mane- 
bant  structis  molibuB  littene  iBgyptiae,  priorem  opulentiam 
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complexse:  jassusqae  e  senioribas  sacerdotum  patrium 
sermonem  interpretari,  referebat,  habitasse  quondam  »ep» 
tingenta  millia  atate  mUitari :  atque  eo  cum  exercitu  re* 
gem  Rkam$en  Libya,  JSthiopia,  Meduque  et  Perns  et 
Bactriano  ac  Scytha  poHtum  ;  quasque  terras  Syri  Arme- 
niique  et  cmUigui  Cappadocee  colunt,  tnde  Bithynumj  hine 
Lycium  ad  mare,  imperio  tenuieae,  Legebantur  et  indicta 
gentibuB  tributa,  pondus  argenti  et  auri,  numeraa  armo- 
rum  equorumque,  et  dona  templis,  ebur,  atque  odores, 
quasque  copiaa  frumenti  et  omnium  utensilium  quaeque 
natio  penderet,  baud  minus  magnifica,  quam  nunc  vi 
Parthorum  aut  potentia  Romana  jubentur. 

LXI.  Cetemm  Grermanicus  aliis  quoque  miraculis  in- 
tendit  animum.  Quorum  pnecipua  fuere  Memnonis  saxea 
effigies,  ubi  radiis  solis  icta  est,  vocalem  sonum  reddens : 
disjectasque  inter  et  vix  peryias  arenas,  instar  montium 
eductse  Pyramides,  certamine  et  opibus  regum:  lacusque 
effbssa  bumo,  superfluentis  Nili  receptaciila :  atque  alibi 
angustisB  et  profunda  altitudo,  nuUis  inquirentium  spatiis 
penetrabilis.  Exin  ventum  Elepbantinen  ac  Syenen, 
claustra  olim  Romani  imperii ;  quod  nunc  Rubrum  ad 
mare  patescit. 

LXII.  Dum  ea  lestas  Gtermanico  pluies  per  provincias 
transigitur,  baud  leve  decus  Drusus  quaesivit,  illiciens 
Grermanos  ad  discordtas;  utque  fracto  jam  Maroboduo 
usque  in  exitium  insisteretur.  Erat  inter  Grotones  nobilis 
juvenis,  nomine  Catualda,  profugus  olim  vi  Marobodui,  et 
tunc,  dubiis  rebus  ejus,  ultionem  ausus.  Is  valida  manu 
fines  Marcomanporum  ingreditur,  comiptisque  primoribus 
ad  societatem,  irrumpit  regiam  castellumque  juxta  situm 
Veteres  illic  Suevorum  prsedse,  et  nostris  e  provinciis  lixsB 
ac  negotiatores  reperti,  quos  jus  commercii,  dein  cupido 
augendi  pecuniam,  postremum  oblivio  patriss  suis  quem- 
que  ab  sedibus  hostilem  in  agrum  transtulit. 

LXIII.  Maroboduo  undique  deserto  non  aliud  subsid 
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ium,  quam  misericordia  Caesaris,  fuit.  Traasgressus  Da« 
nubium,  quaNoricam  provinciam  prseflait,  scripsit  Tiberio, 
non  at  profugcu  aut  sapplex,  sed  ex  memoria  prions 
fortunae.  Nam  mmltit  natioMUnu^  darimnmm  quondam 
regem  ad  9e  voeafUUms,  Romanam  amicUiam  pr^Uulissc. 
Responsam  a  Cifesare,  tuiam  e»  komoratamque  sedem  iti 
Italia  fire,  si  maneret:  wn  rebut  gu9  aiiud  conduceret^ 
ahitwumjide^  qua  veiduet*  Cet^rum  apud  aenatum  dis- 
aeruit,  nm  Philippum  Atheniensibus,  non  Pyrrhum  aut 
AnCiochum,  populo  Romano  perinde  metuendosjuisse.  Ex- 
atat  oratio,  qua  magnitudiuem  virif  vudentiam  wb^ectarum 
ei  gentium^  et  quam  propinquui  lUduB  kostUt  tuaque  in 
destruendo  eo  consilia  extulit.  £t  Maroboduus  quidem 
Raven nsB  habitus,  si  quando  insolescerent  Suevi,  quasi 
rediturus  in  regnum,  ostentabatur.  Sed  non  exeessit  Italia 
per  duodeviginti  annos ;  consenuitque,  multum  imiainuta 
elaritate,  ob  nimiam  viyendi  cupidinem.  Idem  Catualdae 
casus,  neque  aliud  perfugium.  Pulsus  baud  multo  poet 
Hermundurorum  opibus,  et  Vibilio  duce:  receptusque 
forum  Julium,  Narbonensis  G-alliee  coloniamt  mittitur. 
Barbari  utrumque  comitati,  ne  quietas  provincias  iflEunixti 
turbarent,  Danubium  ultra,  inter  flumina  Marum  et  Cusumi 
locantur,  dato  rege  Vannio,  gentis  Quadorum. 

LXIV.  Stmui  nuntiato,  regem  Artaxiam  Armeniis  a 
Germanico  datum,  decrevere  patres,  ut  Germamcus  atque 
Druius  ovantet  urbem  introirent.  Structi  et  arcus,  circum 
lateratempli  Maitis  Ultoris,  cum  effigie  Ceesarum:  laetiore 
Tiberio,  quia  pacem  sapietitia  firmaverat»  quam  si  bellum 
per  acies  confectsset.  Igitur  Rfaescuporin  qtioque,  Thra- 
eiee  regem,  a^tu  aggreditur.  Omnem  earn  natiooem  Rhoe- 
metalces  tenuerat :  quo  de^ncto,  Augustus  paitem  Thra- 
cum  Rbescuporidi,  fratri  ejus,  partem  filio  Cotyi  peraaisit. 
In  ea  diVisioue  arva  et  urbes  etvicinaGraecis  Cotyi;  quod 
in^ultum,  ferox,  annexum  hostibus,  Rbescuporidi  cessit : 
ipsorumque  regum  iagenia,  illi  mite  et  AiDOSQmii,  buic 
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atrox,  avidum  et  societatis  impatiens  erat.  Sed  primo 
subdola  Concordia  egere :  mox  Rhescuporis  egredi  fines, 
yertere  in  se  Cotyi  data,  et  resistenti  vim  facere ;  cunc- 
tanter  sub  Augusto,  quern  auctorem  utriusque  rogni,  si 
spemeretur,  yindicem  metuebat.  Bliimvero,  audita  muta- 
tione  principis,  immittere  latronum  globos,  exscindere  cas- 
tella,  causas  bello. 

LX  V.  Nihil  aequo  Tiberium  aoxtum  habebat,  quam,  ne 
composita  turbarentur.  Deligit  centurionem,  qui  nuntia- 
ret  regibus,  ne  armis  dUceptarent :  statimque  a  Cotye 
dimissa  sunt,  quae  paraverat,  auxtlia.  Rhescuporis  ficta 
modestta  postulat,  eundem  in  locum  coiretur :  posse  de  con^ 
troverstis  collaquio  transigi.  Nee  diu  dubitatum  de  tem- 
pore, loco,  dein  conditionibus;  cum  alter  facilitate,  alter 
fraude,  cuncta  inter  se  concederent  acciperentque.  Rhes* 
euporis  sanciendo,  ut  dictitabat,  fbederi  convivium  adjicit : 
tractaque  in  multam  noctem  laetitia,  per  epulas  ac  vino- 
lentiam  incautum  Cotyn,  et,  postquam  dolum  intellexerat, 
sacra  regni^  epudemJamilitB  deos,  et  hospUales  mensas  ob- 
testantem,  catenis  onerat.  Thraciaque  omni  potitus  scripsit 
ad  Tiberium,  strvctas  sibi  insidias^  pr<Bventum  insidiaUh 
rem:  simul  bellum  adversus  Bastemas  Seythasque  pra^- 
tendens,  novis  peditum  et  equitum  copils  sese  firraabat. 
Molliter  rescriptum,  sifraus  abesset^  posse  eum  innocenita 
Jidere:  ceterum  neque  se,  neque  senatum,  nisi  cognita 
causa f  jus  et  injurium  discreturos,  Proinde,  tradito  Cotye, 
veniret  transferretque  invidiam  criminis, 

LXVI.  Eas  litteras  Latinius  Pandus,  Propraetor MoesiiB, 
cum  militibus,  quis  Cotys  traderetur,  in  Thraciam  misit. 
Rhescuporis,  inter  metum  et  iram  cunctatus,  maluit  patrati, 
quam  incepti  facinoris  reus  esse :  oeddi  Cotyn  jubet,  mot' 
temque  sponte  sumiam  ementitur.  Nee  tamen  Caesar  pla- 
citas  semel  artes  routavit,  sed,  defuncto  Pando,  quern  sibi 
infensum  Rhescuporis  arguebat,  Pomponium  Flaccura, 
tetM«H!  stipftndiia  et  arta  cam  rega  amieitia,  eoque  ao- 
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comtnodatiorem  ad  fallendum,  ob  id  maxime  Moesise  prsD* 
fecit. 

LXVII.  Flaccus  in  Thraciam  transgressns  per  ingentia 
promissa,  quamvis  arabiguum  et  scelera  sua  reputantem, 
perpulit,  at  praesidia  Romana  intraret.  Circumdata  hinc 
regi,  specie  koDoris,  yalida  manus :  triburiique  et  centu- 
riones,  monendo,  suadendo,  et,  quanto  longius  abscede- 
batur,  apertiore  custodia,  postremo  gnarum  necessitatis  in 
urbem  traxere.  Accusatus  in  senatu  ab  uxore  Cotyis 
damnatur,  ut  procul  regno  teneretur.  Thracia  in  RhoB- 
metalcen  iiliuni,  quern  patemis  consiliis  adversatum  con- 
stabat,  inque  liberos  Cotyis  dividitur:  iisque  nondum 
adultis,  Trebellienus  Rufus,  prsetui^  functus,  datur,  qui 
regnuni  interim  tractaret,  exeinplo,.quo  majores  Marcum 
Lepidum,  Ptolemaei  liberis  tutorem^in^gyptum  miserant. 
Rbescuporis  Alexandream  devectus,  atque  illic,fugam  ten- 
tans,  an  ficto  crimine,  interficitur. 

LXVIII.  Per  idem  tempus  Vonones,  quern  amotum  in 
Ciliciam  memoravi,  corruptis  custodibus,  efiugere  ad  Ar- 
menios,  inde  in  Albanos  Heniocbosque  et  consanguineum 
aibi  regem  Scytharum,  conatus  est<  Specie  venandi, 
omissis  maritimis  locis,  avia  saltuum  petiit :  mox  pernici- 
tate  equi  ad  amnem  Fyramum  contendit,  cujus  pontes 
accol»  ruperant,  audita  regis  fuga ;  neque  vado  penetrari 
poterat.  Igitur  in  ripa  fluminis  a  Vibio  F  rontone,  praefccto 
equitum,  vincitur.  Mox  Remmius  evocatus,  priori  cus- 
todies regis  appositus,  quasi  per  iram,  gladio  eum  transigit : 
unde  major  fides,  conscientia  sceleris  et  metu  indicii  mor- 
tem Vononi  illatatti. 

LXIX.  At  Gerroanicus,  ^gypto  remeans,  cuncta,  quie 
apud  lagiones  aut  urbei  jusserat,  abolita,  vel  in  contrarium 
versa  cognoscit.  Hinc  graves  in  Pisonem  contumelise ; 
nee  minus  acerba,  quae  ab  illo  in  Caesarem  tentabantur. 
Dein  Piso  abire  Syria  statuit.  Mox  adveirsa  Germanici 
valetudine  detentus,  ubi  recreatum  accepit,  votaque  pro 
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incolumitate  solvebantur,  admotas  hostias,  sacrificaleRi 
apparatum,  festain  Antiochensium  plebem,  per  lictores 
proturbat.  Turn  Seleuciam  digreditar,  opperiens  aegri- 
tudinem,  quae  ruFBum  Germanico  acciderat.  Saeyam  vim 
morbi  augebat  penuasio  veneni,  a  Pisone  accept!:  et 
reperiebantar  solo  ac  parietibus  erutaB  humanorum  corpo- 
rum  reliquiae,  carmina  et  deTOtiones,  et  nomen  Germanici 
plumbeis  tabulis  insculptum,  semusti  cineres,  ac  tabe 
obliti ;  aliaque  ma1eiicia»  quis  creditur  animas  numinibus 
infemia  sacrari.  SicQul  missi  a  Pisone  incusabantur,  ut 
yaletudinis  adversa  rimantes. 

LXX.  Ea  G^rmanico  baud  minus  ira,  quam  per  metum 
accepta;  si  limen  ohsideretur^  si  effundendus  spiritus  sub 
oculis  inimicorum  foret ;  quid  deinde  miserrima  amjugi  f 
quid  infantibus  liberis  eventurum  I  letUa  videri  veneficia  ; 
festinare  et  urgere^  ut  promnciam,  ut  legiones  solus  haheaU 
8ed  non  usque  eo  defectum  Germanicum,  neque  pramia  cadis 
apud  interfectorem  mansura,  Componit  epistolas,  quis 
amicitiam  ei  renunciabat,  Addunt  plerique,  jussum  pr<h 
vincia  decedere.  Nee  Piso  moratus  ultra  naves  solvit: 
moderabaturque  cursui,  quo  propius  regrederetur,  si  mors 
Germanici  Syriam  aperuisset. 

LXXI.  Caesar,  paullisper  ad  spem  erectus,  dein,  fesso 
corpore,  ubi  finis  aderat,  adsistentes  amicos  in  hunc  modum 
alloquitur:  Sifato  concederem,  Justus  mihi  dolor,  etiam 
adversus  deos,  esset^  quod  me  parentibus,  liberis^  patriee, 
intra  juventam  pramaturo  exitu  raperent,  Nunc^  scdere 
Pisonis  et  Plancinee  ifUerceptus,  ultimas  preces  pectoribus 
vestris  relinquo  :  referatis  patri  acfratri,  quibus  acerbita- 
t^us  dilaceratus,  quibus  insidiis  circumventus^  miserrimam 
vitam  pessima  morte  Jinierim,  Si  quos  spes  me<B,  si  quos 
propinquus  sanguis^  etiam  quos  invidia  erga  viventem  move- 
hat;  illacrt/mabunt,  quondam  fiorentem,  et  tot  bellorum 
superstitem,  muiiebri  Jraude  cecidisse.  Erit  vobis  locus 
querendi  apud  senatum^  invocandi  leges.    Non  hoc  jproci- 
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puum  amieorum  munus  est^  prosequi  dtfunctum  ignave 
quegtu;  sed,  qua  vclnerit^  meminisse^  qua  mandaverit,  ex* 
tequi.  FlehuntGennanieumesiiamignoti:  vindicabitis  vos, 
n  me  patius,  quam  fortunam  meam  fovehatis.  Ostendite 
populo  Romano  divi  Augusti  neptem^  eandemque  canjugem 
meam :  numerate  eex  liheroi,  Muericordia  cum  accusan- 
tibus  erit :  Jingentihuaque  Modeeta  mandata  aut  nan  credent 
kominetj  aut  non  ignoicent,  Juravere  amici,  dextram  moii- 
ends  contingentes,  spiritum  ante,  quam  ukkmem,  amiaeuroe. 

LXXII.  Turn,  ad  uxorem  yenus,  per  memoriam  tui^ 
per  communes  liheros  oravit,  exueretferodam,  savientijorr 
tuna  submitteret  animum;  neu  regressa  in  urhem  amtda- 
tione  potentia  validiores  itritaret.  Hsec  palam,  et  alia 
secreto ;  per  qusB  oetendere  eredebatur  metum  ex  Tiberio. 
Neqae  multo  post  exstinguitur,  ingenti  luctu  provinciae  et 
circumjacentium  populorum.  Imdoluere  exteree  Dationes 
regesque :  tanta  illi  oomitas  in  socios,  mansueludo  in  bo6- 
tes  :  Tisuque  et  audita  juxta  yenerabilis,  cum  magnitudi- 
Bern  et  gravitatem  Bummae  foitunae  retineret,  invidiam  et 
arrogantiam  efiugerat. 

L  XXIII.  Funu8  sine  imaginibus  etpompa,  perlaudes, 
et  raemoriam  virtutum  ejus  celebre  fuit  Et  erant,  qui 
fomiam,  aetatem,  genus  mortis,  ob  propinquitatem  etiam 
locorum,  in  quibus  interiit,  Magni  Alexandri  fatis  adaequa- 
rent.  Nam  utrumque  corpore  decora,  genere  insigni,  haud 
multum  triginia  annas  egressum,  suorum  insidiis,  extenias 
inter  gentesoccidisse:  sedhunc  miiem  erga  amicas,  modicum 
voluptatum^  una  matrimonio,  certis  liberis  egisse?  neque 
minus  praliatorem,  etiam  si  temeritas  a\fuerit,  prapedi- 
tusque  sit  perculsas  tot  victoriis  Gtrmanias  servitio  premere. 
Quod  si  solus  arbiter  rerum,  si  jure  et  nomine  regiojuisset, 
tanto  promtius  assecuturum  ghriam  militia,  quantum  de- 
mentia,  temperantia,  ceteris  bonis  artibus  prastitisset.  Cor- 
pus antequam  cremaretur,  nudatum  in  foro  Antiocbensi- 
itm,  qui  locus  sepulturae  destinabatur,  prsetuleritneyeneficii 
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ngna,  parum  constitit  Nam,  ut  quia  misericordia  in  Qer- 
manicum,  et  pTsesamta  suspicione  aut  favore  in  Pisonein 
pronior,  diversi  inteipretabantur. 

LXXIV.  Consultatum  inde  inter  legatee,  quique  alii 
Benatorum  aderant,  quunam  Syria  prtBficereiuT,  et,  ceteris 
modice  nisis,  inter  Vibiam  Maraum  et  Cn.  Sentium  diu 
qusesitum :  dein  MarsoB  seniori  et  acrias  tendenti  Sentio 
concessit.  Isque  infamem  veneficiis  ea  in  provincia,  et 
Plancinas  percunm,  nQmine  Maitinam,  in  urbem  misit, 
poBtulantibas  YiteUio  ac  Veranio  oeterisque,  qui  crimina 
et  accusatibnenk,  tamqaam  adrenus  receptee  jam  reos, 
iiiBtraebant. 

LXXV.  At  Agrippina,  quamquson  defeesa  luctu  et 
corpore  aegro,  omnium  tamen,  quae  ultionem  morarentur^ 
intolerane,  adscendit  c1afl8«n  cum  cuieribus  Germanici  et 
liberie;  miserantibue  cunctie,  quodfemima  nobHitaie prin- 
e^«,  pulckerrimo  modo  matrimonio  inter  venermntet  gratoH" 
tesque  lupid  Mdita^tuneferalesrelifuias  iinujerret,  ineerta 
uUionit^  imaeia  sui^  et  infeliei  feeunditate  fortunuR  totiene 
ehnema,  PieoDem  interim  apiid  Coum  insulam  nuntiue 
aeeequitnr,  eseeeseieee  Germanicum.  Quo  intemperanter 
acc^tD,  cfledit  Tictimas,  adit  templa ;  neque  ipee  gaudium 
Hioderans,  et  magis  insoleecente  Plandna,  quas  luctum 
amissse  sororie  turn  primum  leeto  cultu  mutavit. 

LXXVI.  Affloebant  centuriones,  monebantque  pramta 
iUilegionumstudia:  repeteretprovincian^ntmjureahlatam 
et  vacuam.  Igitur,  quid  agendum,  coneultanti,  M.  Piso 
filiue  prcperandum  t»  urbem,  cenaebat :  nihil  adkue  ineX" 
piahile  admieeum^  neque  tuepunanea  imbedUae,  aut  imama 
JhmcB  pertimeecenda.  Dieeardiam  erga  Germanicum  odia 
forUuse  digruim,  non  pcsna  :  H  ademtiane  provincia  satis* 
/actum  inimicis.  Quod  si  regrederetwr,  obsistenie  Sentio, 
eivUe  bellum  ineipi :  nee  duraturos  in  partibus  centuriones^ 
mUitesque^  apud  quos  recens  imperatoris  sui  memoria,  et 
penitus  ii^fixue  in  Casares  amar  prcemileret. 
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LXXVII.  Contra  Doroitius  Celer,  ex  intima  ejus  ami- 
citia,  disseruit :  Utendum  eventu.  Pistmem,  nan  Sentiumf 
Syria  prapaaitum :  huicjascei  etjus  preUaris,  huic  Ugionet 
daias.  Si  quid  hostile  ingruat^  quamjustius  arma  opposv- 
tervm,  qui  legati  auctoritatem,  et  propria  mandata  accepe-^ 
rit  ?  Rdmquendum  etiam  rumorihtcs  tempus^  quo  senescant. 
Plerumque  innocaUes  rectnti  invidia  impares.  At,  si  teneat 
exercitum^  augeat  vires,  multa^  qua  provideri  non  possint, 
fortuito  in  melius  casura.  An  festinamus,  cum  Germanici 
cineribus  appeUere,  ut  te  inauditum  et  indefensum  planOus 
Agrippina,  ac  vuLgus  imperitum^  prima  rumare  rapiant  ? 
Est  tibi  Augusta  canscientia,  est  Ccesaris  favor,  sed  in  occul- 
ta :  et  periisse  Germanicum  nulli  jactantius  mcerent,  quam 
qui  maxime  latantur, 

LXXVIII.  Haud  magna  mole  Piso,  promtus  ferocibus, 
in  sentendam  trahitur:  missisque  ad  Tiberium  epistolis 
incusat  Germanicum  luxus  et  superbia  ;  seque  pulsum,  ut 
locus  rebus  novis  patefieret,  cur  am  exercitus  eadem^de,  qua 
tenuerit,  repetivisse,  Simul  Domitium,  impositum  triremi, 
vitare  litorum  oram,  praterque  insuias  lata  mari  pergere  in 
Syriam  jubet.  Concurrentes  desertores  per  manipulos 
componit,  armat  lixas.  Trajecti8(|ue  in  continentem  navi- 
bus  yexillum  tironum  in  Syriam  euntium  intercipit.  Re* 
gulis  Cilicum,  ut  se  auxUiis  juvarent,  scribit;  haud  ignavo 
ad  ministeria  belli  juvene  Fisone,  quamquam  suscipien- 
dum  bellum  abnuisset. 

LXXIX.  Igitur  oram  Lyciae  ac  Pamphyliae  praelegen- 
tes,  obviis  navibus,  quae  Agrippinam  vehebant,  utrimque 
infensi,  arma  primo  expediere:  dein,  mutua  formidine, 
non  ultra  jurgium  processum  est:  Marsusque  Vibius  nun- 
tiavit  Pisoni,  Romam  ad  dicendam  causam  venireU  Ille 
eludens  respondit,  qffuturum,  ubi  prator,  qui  de  veneficiis 
quareret,  reo  a^tque  accusatoribus  diem  pradiscisset.  Inte- 
rim Domitius  Laodiceam,  urbem  Syriae,  appulsus,  cum 
hibema  sextas  legionis  peteret,  quod  eami  maxime  novis 
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consiliiB  idoneam  tebatur,  a  Pacuyio  legato  praeTeoitur. 
Id  Sendufl  Pisoni  per  litteras  aperit,  monetque,  ne  caHra 
corruptaribus^  ne  provineiam  bello  tmUet :  quosque  Grenaa- 
nici  memoreSy  aut  inimicia  ejus  adveraoe  cognoverat,  cod- 
trahit ;  tnagmtrnddnem  imperatorit  identidem  ingereiui,  ee 
rempublicam  armis  peH:  ducitque  validam  manom,  et 
proelio  paratam. 

LXXX.  Nee  Piflo,  quamquam  coepta  secus  cadebant, 
omiflit  tutissima  e  pFaeaenttbui,  sed  castellam  CiliciaB  mu- 
nitum  admodam,  cui  nomea  Celenderi8»  occupat.  Nam 
admixtis  deseitoribua,  et  tirone  nuper  intercepto,  suiaque 
et  Plaacinas  senritiia,  auxilia  Cilicuniy  quao  reguli  mbe- 
rant,  in  numerum  legionia  compoeaerat.  Coioruque  te 
legatum,  testabatur,  provincial  qnam  is  dediuet^  areeri  nan 
a  legianibuSf  eamm  tpgippt  acei^  venire^  ted  a  Semtio^  pri' 
vaium  odium  faXns  criminibue  tegente.  Comisterent  in 
acie^  non  pugnatwri»  mUitibui^  uH  Pisonem^  ah  iptis  pa- 
rentem  quondam  appdUUum^  si  jure  dgerehtr^  poHorem^  si 
armis,  non  invaHdum  .vidisseni.  Turn  pro  munimentia 
castelli  manipulos  expUcat,  colle  arduo  et  derupto ;  nam 
cetera  mari  cinguntur.  Contra  veterani,  ordinibus  ae 
sttbsidiis  inBtructi.  Hinc  militiun,  inde  locorum  asperitaa. 
Sed  non  animus,  non  sped,  ne  tela  quidem,  nisi  agrestia, 
ad  subitum  usum  properata.  Ut  venere  in  manus,  non 
ultra  dubitatum,  quam  dum  Romanse  cohortes  in  SBquum 
eniterentur:  rertunt  terg&  Cilices,  seque  caistello  claudunt. 

LXXXL  Interim  Piso  classem,  hand  procul  opperien- 
tern,  appugnaie  frustra  tentavit:  regressusque  et  pro 
muris,  modo  semet  afflictando,  mode  singulos  nomine 
ciens,  praemiia  yocans,  seditionem  coeptabat:  adeoque 
commoverat,  ut  signifer  legionis  sextae  signum  ad  earn 
transtulerit.  Turn  Sentius  oeeanere  cemua  tuhasque,  ei 
peti  aggerem,  erigi  sealas  jussit,  ac  pronUissimum  quemque 
nfccedere;  alios  tormeiUis  kastasp  saxa  et  faces  ingerere^ 
Tandem  victa  pertinacia  Piao  oraTit,  mti  tradiHs  armis 
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manerei  tn  casteHo,  dum  Cnuar,  cui  Syriam  permitteret, 
eotuulitur.  Non  receptee  conditiones :  nee  aliud,  quam 
nayes  et  tatum  in  urbem  iter  concessum  est. 

LXXXII.  At  Romae,  postqaam  Germanici  valetudo 
percrebuit,  cunctaque,  ut  ex  longinqao,  aucta  in  detenus 
afferebantur,  dolor,  ira:  et  erumpebant  questus:  Idea 
nimirum  in  extremas  terras  rdegatum :  ideo  Pisoni  per- 
misMam  provinciam :  hoc  egisae  secretas  Augustm  cum  Plan- 
oina  aermanei  :  vera  prorsus  de  Druso  seniares  locutos  :  dis" 
plicere  regnantibus  dvilia  Jilwrum  ingenia  :  neque  oh  aliud 
interceptos,  quam  quia  poptdum  Romanum  tBquo  jure  com- 
plecti,  reddiia  libertate^  agitaverint.  Hos  vnlgi  sermones 
audita  mors  adeo  incendit,  ut  ante  edictum  magistratuum, 
ante  senatus  consultum,  sumto  justitio  desererentur  fora, 
clauderentur  domus;  passim  silentia  et  gemitus,  nihil 
Gompositum  in  cNstentationem :  et,  quamquam  neque  in- 
signibus  lugentium  abstinerent,  altius  animis  moerebant. 
Forte  negotiatores,  vivente  adhucGrermanico  Syria  egressi, 
laetiora  de  valetudine  ejus  attulere :  statim  credita,  statim 
vulgata  sunt :  ut  quisque  obvius,  quamvis  leviter  audita, 
in  alios,  atque  illi  in  plures  cumulata  gaudio  transferunt. 
Cursant  per  urbem,  moliuntur  templorum  fores.  Juvit 
credulitatem  nox,  et  promtior  inter  tenebras  af&rmatio. 
Nee  obstitit  falsis  Tiberius,  donee  tempore  ac  spatio  vanes- 
cerent.     Et  populus  quasi  rursum  ereptum  acrius  doluit. 

LXXXIII.  Honores,  ut  quis  amore  in  Germanicum  aut 
ingenio  validus,  reperti  decretique :  ut  nomen  ejus  Saliari 
carmine  caneretur  :  sedes  curtdes  sacerdotum  Augustalium 
lociSf  superque  eas  quercece  corona  statuerentur :  ludos  cir- 
censes  dmma  effigies  prtsiret :  neve  quis  fiamen  aut  augur 
in  locum  Germanici,  nisi  gentis  JuliaSj  crearetur,  Arcus 
additi  Romas  et  apud  ripam  Rheni,  et  in  monte  Syriae 
Amano,  eum  inscriptione  rerum  gestarum,  ac  m^)rtem  oh 
rempuhlicam  ohiisse,  Sepulerum  Antioehiae,  ubi  crematus : 
tribunal  Epidaphnae,  quo  in  loco  vitam  finierat.     Statua- 
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mm  loconimye,  in  qaiB  colerentar,  hand  facile  quis  nume- 
Fum  inierit  Cum  .censeretur  clypeus  auro  et  magnitudine 
insignifl,  inter  auclores  eloquentis,  aaseTeravit  Tiberius, 
solitum  ^remque  ceteris  dicaturum.  Neque  enim  eloquen- 
tiamfortuna  diacemi:  ei  Mtis  iUtatre^  ti  veieres  inter  tcrip- 
tares  habereimr,  Equeater  ordo  ameum  Germanici  appel- 
lavit,  qui  Juniorum  dicebatur ;  instituitqua,  uti  turmae  Idi- 
bus  Juliia  imaginem  ejus  sequerentur.  Pleraque  manent: 
quedam  stadm  omiasa  sunt,  aut  vetustas  oblitteravit. 

L  XXXIV.  Ceterum,  recenti  adhue  moestitia,  soror  Ger- 
manici, Livia,  nupta  Druso,  duos  viiilis  aexus  simul  enixa 
est.  Quod,  rarum  laetumque  etiam  modicis  Penatibus, 
tanto  gaudio  principem  affecit,  ut  non  temperaverit,  quin 
jactaret  apud  patres,  wuili  ante  Ramanarum  ejusdem  foB^ 
tigii  viro  geminam  sHrpem  editam.  Nam  cuncta,  etiam 
fortuita,  ad  ^oriam  yertebat.  Sed  populo,  tali  in  tem- 
pore, id  quoque  dolorem  tulit;  tamquam  auctus  liboris 
Drusus  domum  Germanici  magis  urgeret. 

LXXXV.  Eodem  anno  gravibus  senatus  decretis  libido 
feminarum  coercita,  cautumque,  »e  qu€Bstum  carpore /acC" 
ret^  cui  avus,  aut  pater ^  aut  maritue  equei  Romanus/uisseL 
Nam  Vistilia,  praetoria  familia  genita,  licentiam  stupri 
apud  aediles  vulgaverat;  more  inter  veteres  recepto,  qui 
satis  poenarum  adyersum  impudicas  in  ipsa  professione 
flagitii  credebant  Exactum  et  a  Titidio  Labeone,  Visti- 
lias  marito,  cur  in  uxare  delicti  manifesta  nltianem  legis 
amineseef  atque  illo  praetendente,  sexaginta  diea^ad  can' 
sultandum  datas^  necdum  prcsteriue^  satis  yisum  de  Vistilia 
statuere :  eaque  in  insulam  Seriphon  abdita  est.  Actum 
et  de  sacris  ^gyptiiB  Judaicisque  pellendis :  fa,ctumque 
patrum  consultum,  ut  quatuar  milUa  libertini  generis,  ea 
superstitiane  iitfecta,  quis  idanea  atae^  in  insulam  Sardi- 
niamveherentur,  coercendis  illic  latrociniia,  et,  si  ob  gra- 
yitatem  ccsli  interissent,  yile  damnum :  ceteri  cederent  JUa' 
'  lia,  nisi  certam  ante  diem  profanas  ritus  exuissent. 
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ib  loemm  OocUb,  ppas  septem  et  qainquaginta  per  annos, 
(romma  sanctimdnia,  Vestalibus  sacris  piBesederat:  egitque 
grates  Fonteio  Agrippes  et  Domitio  Fc^ioni,  ^ptod^  offe- 
rtndo  filiate  de  Officio  m  rempMieam  certarent,  Praelata 
est  Pollionis  fiUa,  Aon  ob  aliud,  qaam  quod  mater  egus  in 
eodem  conjagio-  manebat.  Nam  Agrippa  discidio  do- 
mum  imminoerat;  Et  CsBflar,  qaaniTis  posthabitam,  decies 
aestertii  dote  solatus  esC 

LXXXVII.  SaviJdiam  an$uma  iucosante  plebe,  statuit 
frumento  pretitttii» quod  emptor  penderet, hinagquenumas se 
addUurumnegoeiakni^wingmgtiiasmodio*.  Nequetamen 
obea^reii/wjMiert€»,delatum  etantea^YOcabalumaaBumsit, 
acerbeque  increpuit  eos,  qui  divintu  occupaiiones,  ipaum- 
que  donUnum  dixerant.  Unde  angnsta  et  lubrica  oratio  sub 
principe,  qui  Hbertatem  metuebat,  adulationem  oderat. 

LXXXVIII.  Reperio  apud  Bcriptor(sa  seoaloTeBque 
eorundem  temporum,  Agandestrii,  {mncipis  Cattorum, 
lectas  in  senate  litterea,  quibus  mortan  Arminii  promitte- 
bat,  si  patrandm  neci  venenutn  miUeretur:  reafOBsam  «B8e» 
nonjhiude,  neque  occulHs,  sedpalafn  €t  armatittik  pofiulum 
Ramanvm  hoHei  su&t  uldsei.  Qua  gloria  aequabat  ae 
Tiberius  priseis  imperatoribus,  qui  Tenenum  in  Pyrrbum 
regem  Yetueranit,  prodiderantque.  Ceterum  Arminiua, 
abscedentibus  Romanis  et  ptilso  Maroboduo,  regnum  af- 
fectans,  libertatem  popularium  adversam  babuit,  petitus- 
que  armifl,  cum  varia  fortuna  certaret,  dolo  propinqtiorum 
cecidit :  liberator  baud  dubie  Qermaniaa,  et  qui  non  prt- 
morcKa  popuK  Romani  sicut  alii  reges  ducesque,  sed 
fiorentissimum  imperium  lacessierits  proeliis  atnbiguus, 
bello  non  victus.  Septem  et  triginta  aanbs  vitds,  duodeeim 
potential  explevit :  caniturque  adbnc  barbaras  apud  gen- 
tes ;  Grraecorum  annalibu's  ignotus,  qui  sua  tantum  miran* 
tar :  Romanis  baud  perinde  celelmsy  dum  v^^ra  extoUi- 
mus,  recentium  incuriosi 
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Piso. — Prosecation  carried  on  wit^  vigor. — Every  thing  adverse  to 
Piso. — On  the  morning  of  the  day  intended  for  his  defence,  he  is  foand 
dead  in  his  own  hoase,  his  throat  cat,  and  his  sword  lying  near  him  on 
the  groxmd.  XVI.  Tiberias  saspected  of  having  procured  his  death 
throagh  an  assassin. — ^Piso's  farewell  letter  read  in  the  Senate.  XVII. 
Piso's  son  acquitted. — ^Mock  trial  of  Plancina.— Decision  of  the  Senate. — 
Pardon  granted  to  Plancina.  XVIII.  Tiberias  mitigates  in  mai^ 
particalars  the  sentence  of  the  Senate. 

I.  Nihil  intermissa  navigatione  hibemi  maris,  Agrip- 
pina Corcyram  insulam  advehitur,  litora  Calabrise  contxa 
Bitam.  Illic  paucos  dies  componendo  animo  insumit, 
violenta  luctu,  et  nescia  tolerandi.  Interim,  adventu  ejus 
audito,  intimus  quisque  amicorum,  et  plerique  miJitares, 
ut  quique  sub  Germanico  stipendia  fecerant,  multique 
etiam  ignoti  vicinis  e  municipiis,  pars  officium  in  principem 
];ati,  plures  illos  secuti,  ruere  ad  oppidum  Brundisium ; 
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ffBUod  nsriganti  celemmam  fidissimumque  appulsa  era^ 
Alqae,  obi  primum  ex  alto  visa  classis,  complentur  non 
modo  poitna  et  proxima  maris,  sed  nuenia  ac  tecta,  quaque 
loDgiasiiiie  pro^ectari  polerat  nMBientiiiin  turba  4t  rogi- 
tandmn  inter  se,  nUntUme,  an  voce  dliqMa  egredientem 
exdperaU  t  neque  satis  oooBtabat,  quid  pro  tempore  foret : 
com  dasns  paullatun  soccessity  non  alacri,  ut  assolet,  re- 
migio,  sed  canctis  ad  trisdtiam  compositis.  Postquam 
duobus  cam  libeiis,  feralem  nmam  tenens,  egressa  navi, 
defixit  ocnlosy  idem  omnium  gemitns :  neque  discemeres, 
proximos,  aUenos,  virorum  feminaramve  planctus :  nisi 
quod  comitatum  Agrippinae,  longo  moerore  fessum,  obvii 
et  reomtes  in  dolore  anteibant. 

II.  Miserat  duas  prsBtorias  coboites  Caesar,  addito,  tU 
magUtratui  CkdahruB  ApuUque  et  Campani  suprema  erga 
memariam^fiUieuimumeraJkngereniur.  Igitur  tribunonim, 
centurionumque  bumeris  cineres  portabantur;  prsecede- 
bant  incomta  signa,  versi  fasces :  atque,  ubi  colonias  trans- 
grederentur,  atrata  plebes,  trabeati  equites,  pro  opibus 
loci,  vestem,  odores,  aliaque  fonenim  solennia,  cremabant 
Etiam  quorum  diversa  oppida,  tamen  obvii,  et  victimas 
atque  aras  Diis  Manibus  statuentes,  lacrimis  et  conclama- 
laonibus  dolorem  testabantur.  Drusus  Tarracinam  pro- 
gressus  est  cum  Claudio  fratre  liberisque  Germanici,  qui 
in  urbe  fuerant  Consules,  M.  Valerius  et  M.  Aurelius 
(jam  enim  magistratum  occoeperant)  et  senatus  ac  magna 
pars  populi  yiam  compleyere,  disjecti,  et,  ut  cuique  libitum, 
flented.  Aberait  quippe  adulatio,  gnaris  omnibus,  Isetam 
Tiberio  GTermanici  mortem  male  dissimulari. 

III.  Tiberius  atque  Augusta  publico  abstinuere,  inferius 
majestate  sua  rati,  si  palam  lamentarentur,  an  ne,  omnium 
oculis  Yultum  eorum  scmtantibus,  falsi  intelligerentur. 
Matrem  Antoniam  non  apud  auctores  rerum,  non  diuma 
actorum  scriptura,  repeiio,  ullo  insigni  officio  functam; 
cum,  super  Agrippinfon  et  Dmsum  et  Olaudium,  ceteri 
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quoque  consang^ainei  aominatiin  pencripta  «int :  aeu  vale- 
tftdine  pra&pediebatary  sea  Tictua  luota  aaiaiiui  BDagniludl- 
nem  mali  perferre  tIsu  hoq  tolerayerii.  Faciliut  credide- 
rim,  Tiberio  et  Augofltao,  qui  domo  non  excedebftot,  cohi- 
bitam,  ut  par  moeror,  et  matria  exemplo  am  quoque  el 
patraus  alttneri  yideventur. 

IV.  Dies,  qao  reliqaisB  tumulo  August!  ioferebaaturs 
modo  per  silentium  vastuB*  modo  ploratibus  inquiesi 
plena  urbis  itinera,  coUucentes  per  can^Him  Maitis  &Ges« 
lUtc  miles  cum  armis*  sine  insigoibtts  magistratuflk,  popu* 
lus  per  tribus  coneidisie  rtmpuhUeamf  mikU  ^pd  rdiguum^ 
clamitabant ;  promtius  apertiusque,  quam  ut  meminisse 
imperitantium  crederes.  Nibil  tamen  Tiberium  magis 
penetravit,  quam  studia  bominum  accensa  in  AgrippiQam ; 
cum  deem  patria,  solum  Jbfgu$ti  sai^guiMtmf  umicum  anH- 
qwUatu  Mpedmen  appellarent,  versique  ad  OGslum  ac  deos 
inUgram  itti  subokm,  ac  i^^pentUem  imquomm^  preca- 
rentur. 

y .  Fuere,  qui  piuhUcifimiru  pompom  rofimrennt,  com- 
pararentque,  qua  in  Drmumt  pattern  CttrmmmicU  hmora  H 
magnijica  AMguMius/ecmeL  Ipmm  qmppe  mepwrimo  kie^ 
mie  Tiemum  ueque  progrenumt  n^quo  aieeedmtom  a  car\ 
pore  nmtd  urhem  intramsee:  circutn/usa$  hdo  Claudiorum 
luliorufnque  imagines:  defietum  in  fofo^  iaudatum  pro 
ros^ris:  euneta  a  majoriius  reperta,  aui  qua  poiteri  inveno* 
rintr  cumulaia.  At  Germanico  ne  soUtoe  quidem^  ei  cui'» 
cumque  noUli  dehitoe^  honorea  oontigiese*  Sans  eorpusy  oh 
longin^iiatem  iUnerum^  epDiemis  terrie  quoquo  modo  crema" 
turn  :  sed  tanto  plura  decora  mox  trihui  par  Juisee^  quanta 
prima  fors  nq^aviiset.  Non  Jratrem,  nisi  umi»s  diei  via^ 
mm  patruum^  saltern  porta  tenus,  ^mum.  VHiUawU 
rum  instituta?  propositam  toro  ejigiem^  nuditata  ad  ma* 
moriam  virtutis  oaarmina  et  laudationes^etlaenmasvdda^ 
loris  imifamenta  t 

VI.  Gnarum  id  Tiberio  fait;  utque  premeret  Tulgi 
G2 
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sermoneB,  monuit  edicto :  Multos  illustrium  Romanonim 
ch  rempubUeam  ohiUie;  neminem  tarn  flagranti  denderio 
edebratum,  Idque  ei  siH  et  cwmAis  egregium,  si  modus 
adpceretur.  Nim  emim  eadem  decora  prineipibus  viris  et 
imperatori  populo^  qtus  modicis  domibus  aut  civitatihus. 
Omvenisse  recetUi  dolori  luctum,  et  ex  mosrore  s<datia :  sed 
referendum  jam  animum  ad  flrmitudinem,  ut  quondam 
divus  Julius,  amissa  unieafllia,  ut  divus  Augustus^  ereptis 
nepotibus^abstruseriuttristUiam.  Nil  opus  vetustioribusex- 
emjdis  :  quotiens  populus  Bomanus  dades  exercituum,  inte- 
ritum  ducum,Junditus  amissas  nobilesfamilias  constanter 
tulerit.  Principes  mortales,  rempublicam  atemam  esse: 
proin  repeterent  solennia;  et,  quia  ludorum  Megalesium 
spectaculum  suberat,  etiam  voluptates  resumerent. 

VII.  Turn,  exoto  jttstitio,  reditum  ad  munia ;  etDnisus 
Illyricos  ad  exercitus  profectus  est,  erectis  omnium  animis 
spe  peteodas  e  Pisone  uldonis,  et  crebro  questu,  quod,  va- 
gus  interim  per  ameena  Asia  atque  AchauB,  arroganti  et 
subdola  mora  scderumprobationes  subverteret.  Nam  vul- 
gatum  erat,  missam,  ut  dixi,  a  On,  Sentiojamosam  veneficiis 
Martinam,  suhita  morte  Brundisii  exstinctam,  venenumque 
nodo  crinium  efus  occultatum,  nee  uUa  in  corpore  signa 
sumti  exitii  reperta, 

VIII.  At  Piso,  pr»mi8B0  in  urbem  filio,  datisque  man- 
datis,  per  quae  principem  molHret,  ad  Drusum  pergit: 
quem  baud  fratris  interitu  trucem,  quam  remoto  semulo 
sequiorem  sibi  sperabat.  Tiberius,  quo  integrum  judicium 
ostentaret,  exceptum'comiter  juyenem,  sueta  erga  filios- 
familiarum  nobiles  liberalitate  auget.  Drusus  Pisoni,  si 
vera  forent^  qua  jacerentur,  pradpuum  in  dolore  suum  lo- 
cum, respondit ;  sed  mdUe  falsa  et  inania,  nee  cuiquam 
mortem  Germanici  exiHosam.  Hsec  palam,  et  yitato  omni 
Becreto :  neque  dubitabantur  praescripta  ei  a  Tiberio,  cum 
incallidus  alioqui  et  facilis  juventa  senilibus  tum  artibus 
uteretur. 
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IX.  Piso  Dalmatico  mari  tramisso,  relictisque  apnd 
Anconam  nayibos,  per  Picenum,  ac  mox  Flaminiam  viam, 
assequitur  legionem,  quae  e  Pannonia  in  yrbem,  dein  pne* 
Bidio  Africae,  dacebatur.  Eaqae  res  agitata  rumoribus, 
ut  in  agmine  atque  Uinere  crebro  se  miHtibus  ostentavisset, 
Ab  Namia,  vitandss  suspicioniB,  an,  quia  payidis  consilia 
in  incerto  sunt,  Nare  ac  mox  Tiberi  devectus,  auxit  vulgi 
iras,  quia  nayem  tumulo  Caesarum  appulerat ;  dieque  et 
ripa  frequenti,  magno  clientium  agmine  ipse,  feminarum 
comitatu  Plancina,  et  yultu  alacres  incessere.  Fuit  inter 
irritamenta  inyidiae  domus  foro  immtnens,  festa  omatu, 
conyiyiumque  et  epulae,  et  celebritate  loci  nihil  occultum. 

X.  Postera  die  FulciniuB  Tpo  Pisonem  apnd  consules 
postulayit.  Contra  Vitellius  ac  V eranius,  ceterique,  Ger- 
manicum  comitati,  tendebant,  nullas  esse  partes  Trioni ; 
neque  se  accusatores,  sed  rerum  indices  et  testes  mandata 
Germanici  perlaturos.  Ille,  dimissa  ejus  causae  delatione, 
ut  priorem  vitam  accusaret,  obtinuit,  petitumque  est  a 
principe,  cognttioTtem  exciperet :  quod  ne  reus  quidem  ab- 
nuebat,  studia  populi  et  patrum  metuens ;  contra,  THberium 
spemendis  rumorihus  validum,  et  conscientia  matris  innexum 
esse  :  veraque  aut  in  deterius  eredita  judice  ah  unojacilius 
discemi :  odium  et  invidiam  apud  multos  valere.  Hand 
fallebat  Tiberium  moles  cognitionis,  quaque  ipse  fama 
distraheretur.  Igitur,  paucis  familiarium  adhibitis,  minas 
accusantium  et  hinc  preces  audit,  integramque  causam  ad 
senatum  remittit. 

XI.  Atque  interim  Drusus,  rediens  Illyrico,  quamquam 
patres  censuissent,  ob  receptum  Marohoduum,  et  res  priare 
CBstate  gestas^  ut  ovans  iniret,  prolate  honore,  urbem  intra- 
vit.  Post  quae  reo,  L.  Arruntiumf  L,  Vinicium,  Asinium 
Galium,  ^seminum  MarceUum,  Sextum  Pompeium  patro* 
no8  petenti,  iisque  diversa  excusantibus,  M'.  Lepidus  et  L. 
Piso  et  Liyineius  Regulus  affuere,  arrecta  omni  ciyitate, 
quanta  Jides  amicis  Germanici,  qucsfiduda  reo :  satin*  co^ 
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hiheret  ae  premeret  sautu  suot  Tiberitu.  lis  baud  alias 
intentior  populus,  plus  sibi  in  principem  occultae  yocis  aixt 
Buspicacis  silentii  permisit. 

XII.  Die  senatus  Caesar  orationem  babuit  meditato  tern- 
peramento:  Patri*  nd  legaium  atfue  amicum  Pisonem 
Juiue,  adfuUnrem^pte  Crermamco  datmm  a  Me,  auctare  setiatUf 
rehu*  apud  Orientem  admini9trandis,  Illic  caniuffuzda  et 
eertaminihm  asperoMsetjuvmem,  exituque  ejus  latcUus  esset^ 
an  ecdere  exatinxuseti  iiUegrU  aniniif  dijudicandum.  Nam, 
ei  legatus  oficii  terminoe^  ohse^ium  erga  imperatarem^ 
exuit^  ejuedemque  morte  et  luctu  meo  laiatue  eH;  odero, 
e^ponamque  a  damo  mea,  et  privaUu  inimicitias  nan  vi 
prmcipis  nicUcar :  sin  Jaeinus,  in  ckjuscunque  martalium 
nece  vindieandum,  detegitur;  vo$  vero  et  liheros  Gtrmanici^ 
€t  nos  parentee,  justis  eolatus  (ifficite.  Simtdque  iUud  repu- 
tate,  turbide  et  sediUose  tractaverit  exerdtus  Puo  ;  quanta 
aint  per  umbitianem  studia  militum  /  armis  repetita  pro- 
vincia;  an  f aha  hcBc  in  majue  vulgaverint  accusatores ; 
quorum  ego  nimiis  studiie  jure  euecetueo.  Nam  quo  per- 
tinuif,  nudare  corpus^  et  contrectandum  vulgi  oculis  per- 
mittere,  differrique  etiamper  extemo$,  tanquam  veneng  inter- 
ceptua  eeaet,  H  incerta  adkuc  iata,  et  acrutanda  aunt  ?  Defleo 
equidem  jilium  meum,  aemperque  defiebo :  aed  neque  reum 
prohibeo^  quo  minua  cuncta  prqferat,  quibua  innocentia  ejua 
aublevari,  out,  ai  qua  fuit  iniquitaa  Germanid,  coargui 
poaait :  voaque  oro,  ne,  quia  dolori  meo  cauaa  eonnexa  eat, 
objecta  crimina  pro  approbatia  accipiatia.  Si  quoa  propin- 
quua  aanguia,  autjidea  aua  patronoa  dedit,  quantum  quiaque 
doquentia  et  cura  valet,  juvate  pericUtantem :  ad  eundem 
laborem,  eandem  conatantiam  accuaatorea  hortor.  Id  aolum 
Oermanico  auper  hgea  prtaatiterimua,  quod  in  curia  potiua, 
quam  inforo,  apud  aenatum^  quam  apud  judicea,  de  morte 
ejua  anquiritur :  cetera  pari  modeatia  tractentur.  Nemo 
Druai  lacrimaa^  nemo  maatitiam  meam  ^ectet^  nec^  ai  qua 
in  noa  adveraa  finguntur. 
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ZIII.  Exin  hiduum  crimimbut  objieiendu  otatuitur,  ut- 
fue^  Hx  dierum  spaUo  tntetyefOo,  reu$  per  triduum  defende' 
re^wr.  Tain  Falcioias  Vetera  et  inania  orditur :  amhitiote 
avareque  kalntam  J^spantam:  qnod  neque  convictuiii 
J10X89  reo,  si  recentia  purgarel ;  neque  defeDsam  absola- 
tioni  erat,  si  teneretar  majoribus  flagitHs,  Poet  qaem 
SenrsBua  et  Yeraoiue  et  YitelUus,  conaimili  studio,  sed 
multaeloqueotia  Vitellius,  objecere:  oddo  Germanici^  et 
rerum  navarwm  studio,  Piionem  vtdgut  militumf  per  licei^ 
tiam  et  ^ociorum  inijunat,  eo  usque  corrupiese,  ut  parens 
legionum  a  deterrimii  appMaretur:  eonfyra^  in  optimmm 
quemque,  masnme  in  comites  et  amicaa  Gemumieit  s^evisse  : 
po^emo^  ipeum  devoHonibue  et  veneno  peremisee :  eacra 
hinc  et  immdatianes  nefandae  ipsiue  atque  Plancina  :  peti* 
tam  armis  rempMicam^  ntque  rem  agi  poiut^  aae  victum. 

XIV.  Defenaio  in  ceteris  trepidavit.  Nam  neque  am- 
bitioaem  militarem,  neque  provinciam  pessimo  cuique 
obnoxiam,  ne  contumelias  quidem  adversum  imperatorem 
infitiari  poteirat :  solum  veneni  crimen  visus  est  diluisse. 
Quod  ne  accusatores  quidem  satis  firmabant,  in  canvivio 
Germamcif  cum  euper  eum  Piso  diecumberet^  it^ectot  mani- 
bus  ejtu  cibos,  arguentes.  Quippe  absurdum  videbatury 
inter  aliena  servitia,  et  tot  adstantium  visu,  ipsoGennanico 
coram,  id  ausum.  Offerebatque  familiam  reus*  et  ministros 
in  tormenta  flagitabaL  Sed  judices  per  diversa  implaca- 
biles  erant:  C»sar,  ob  bellum  provincial  ilUtum;  senatus^ 
nnnquam  satis  credito,  sine  fraude  Germanicum  interiisse. 
^ Scripsissent  expostulantes :  quod  baud  minus  Tiberius 
quam  Piso  abnuere.  Simul  populi  ante  curiam  voces  au- 
diebantur:  nantemperiUMrosmanibuSiSipatirwmsententiae 
evasisset.  Effigiesque  Pisonis  traxerant  In  Gemonias,  ac 
divellebant,  ni  jussu  principis  protected  repositaeque  forent. 
Igitur  inditus  lecticae,  et  a  tribuno  pr»tori»  cohortis  de« 
ductus  est :  vaiio  rumore,  custos  salutis,  an  mortis  exactor 
sequeretur. 
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XV.  Eadem  Plancinee  invidia,  major  gratia:  eoque 
ambiguum  habebatur,  quantum  Ciesari  in  earn  liceret. 
Atque  ipsa,  donee  medias  Piaoni  apes,  gociam  se  cujtts^ 
cumfuefarttuuB^  et,  si  itajerretf  comitem  exkii  promittebat. 
Ut  aecretiB  Augustae  precibus  veniam  obdnuit,  paullatim 
aegregari  a  marito,  dividere  defensicmem  ccepit  Quod 
reus  pofltquam  sibi  exitiabile  intelligit,  an  adhuc  experi- 
retur  dubitana,  bortantibus  filiia,  durat  mentem,  senatum- 
que  runum  ingreditor:  redintegratamque  accusationem, 
infensas  patrum  voces,  adversa  et  saeva  cuncta  perpesBus, 
nullo  magis  exterritus  est,  quam  quod  Tiberium  sine  mise- 
ratione,  sine  ira,  obstinatum  clausumqne  vidit,  ne  quo 
afiectu  pemimperetur.  Relatus  domum,  tamquam  defen- 
sionem  in  posterum  meditaretur,  pauca  conscribit  obsig- 
natque,  et  liberto  tradit.  Turn  solita  curando  corpori 
exsequitur.  Dein,  multam  post  noctem,  egressa  tsubiculo 
ttxore,  opeririforei  jussit :  et  ccepta  luce,  perfosso  jugulo, 
jacente  bumi  gladio,  repertus  est. 

XVI.  Audire  me  memini  ex  senioribus,  visum  ssepius 
inter  manus  Pisonis  libellum,  quern  ipse  non  vulgaverit ; 
Bed  amicos  ejus  dictitavisse,  liUeras  Tiberii  et  mandatd  ta 
GermanicMm  continere :  ac  destinatum  promere  apud  patres^ 
principemque  arguere,  ni  dusus  a  Sejano  per  vana  promUsa 
forel :  nee  illwn  epcnte  ezstinctum,  verum  immisso  percus* 
eore.  Quorum  neutrum  asseveraverim :  neque  tamen 
occulere  debui  narratum  ab  iis,  qui  nostram  ad  juventam 
duraverunt  Caesar,  flexo  in  moestitiam  ore,  stuim  invidiam 
tali  morte  qutuitam  apud  senatum  •crebrisque  interroga- 
tionibus  exquirit,  qualem  Piso  diem  supremvm  noctemque 
exegisiet  Atque  illo  pleraque  sapienter,  quaedam  incon- 
suldus  respondente,  recitat  codicillos,  a  Pisone  in  hunc 
ferme  modum  composites:  Conspiratione  inimicorum,  et 
invidia  falsi  criminis  oppressus,  quatenus  veritati  et  inn(h 
centitB  mea  nusquam  locus  est,  deos  immortales  testor,  vixisse 
me,  C€Bsar,  cum  fide  adversum  te,  neque  alia  in  matrem  tuam 
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pietate :  vosque  oro,  liberis  meU  consulatis :  ex  guihus  On. 
Fiso  quaUcumquefortuna  fnea  non  est  adjunctus^  cum  omne 
hoc  temptu  in  urbe  egerit:  M.  Piso  repetere  Syriam  dehor- 
taha  eeC.  Atqve  utmam  ego  poHus  Jilio  juveni^  quam  iUe 
patri  9€ni  cessuseC  I  eo  impennus  precor^  ne  mem  pravitatis 
pcsnas  innoxius  luaL  Per  quinque  et  quadrtigintajznnorwn 
obseqmum,per  coUegium  coiutdatus  quondam  divo  Augus* 
to,  parenti  tuo,  probatus,  et  tihi  amicus^  nee  quidquam  post 
hoc  rogtUurus,  salutem  infeltdsJUU  rogo, 

XVII.  De  Plancina  nihil  addidit.  Post  quae  Tiberius 
adolescentem  crimine  civilis  belli  purgavit :  ptUris  quippe 
jussa  nee  potuisse  JUium  detrectare:  simul  nobUitatem 
domuSf  etiam  ipsims,  quoquo  modo  meriH,  gravem  casum 
niiserattts.  Pro  Plancina  com  pudore  et  flagitio  disseruit, 
mairispreces  obtendens  :  in  quam  optimi  cujusqae  secret! 
questus  magis  ardescebant :  Id  ergo  fas  avia^  interfeo- 
tricem  nepotis  aspicere,  aUoqui,  eripere  senatui  ?  quod  pro 
omnibus  civibus  leges  obtineant^  uni  Germanico  non  contu 
gisse  I  VUeUii  et  Veranii  voce  defietum  Ccesarem  :  ab  im- 
peratore  et  Augusta  defensam  Plancinam  I  proinde  venena, 
et  artes  tarn  Jeliciter  expertas,  verteret  in  Agrippinam,  in 
liberos  ejus,  egregiamque  aviam  ac  patruum  sanguine  miser- 
rimes  domus  exsatiaret,  Biduum  super  haec,  imagine  cog- 
nitionifly  absnmtum ;  urgente  Tiberio  liberos  Pisonis,  ma- 
trem  uti  tuerentur.  Et,  cum  accusatores  ac  testes  certatim 
perorarent,  respondente  nullo,  miseratio,  quam  invidia, 
augebatur.  Primus  sententiam  rogatus  Aurelius  Cotta, 
consul  (nam,  referente  Caesare,  magistratus  eo  etiam  mu- 
nere  fungebantur),  nomen  Pisonis  radendum  fastis,  consult : 
partem  bonorum  publicandam :  pars,  ut  On,  Pisoni,  filio, 
concederetur,  isque  prcBnomen  mutaret.  M.  Piso  exuta  dig- 
nitate,  et  accepto  quinquagies  sestertio,  in  decern  annos  reU- 
garetur,  concessa  Plancina  incolumitate,  ob  preces  August€B. 

XVIII.  Multa  ex  ea  sententia  mitigata  sunt  a  prin- 
cipe :  ne  nomen  Pisonis  fastis  eximeretur,  quando  M.  Antonii^ 
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qui  bdlumpatri€Bjeci$»et,  luU  Antonii^  qui  dom^m  Augu^H 
vMauH^  maneraU,  £t  M.  PisoDem  ignomiDi»  exemity 
ooDceMtlque  ei  patema  bona ;  satis  finnuB,  at  aaepe  memo- 
ran,  adveiBum  pecuniam,  et  turn  padore  abaolutae  Plan- 
cinae  placabilior.  Atque  idem,  cum  Valerias  Messallinus, 
$ignum  aureum  m  ^Bde  MarHs  UUaris,  Oaecina  Severus^ 
aram  Mkiomi  Hatumdamt  censaissent,  probibait :  oh  exter* 
MOM  ea  victorias  utcrari,  dictitans ;  dome&tica  mala  triwHtia 
operienda.  Addiderat  Messallinos,  Tiherio  eiAuguH^B  H 
AnUmuB  et  Agripptna  Dru$oque  oh  vindidam  Germanici 
grates  agendas^  omiseratque  Olaadii  mentionem.  Et  Mes- 
sallinum  qaidem  L.  Asprenas,  seoatu  c<nam,  percandatos 
est,  an  prudens  prateriseet  f  ac  turn  demum  nomen  Olaa- 
dii adscriptum  est.  Mibi,  qaanto  plura  recentium  sea 
veteram  revolvo,  tanto  magis  ludibria  rernm  mortalium 
Gonctis  in  negotii^  obversantar.  Qaippe  fama,  spe,  vene- 
ratione,  potius  omnes  destinabantur  imperio,  qoam,  qaem 
futarum  principem  fortuna  in  occalto  tenebat. 


NOTES. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GEBHANIA. 


Crap.  I. — Oeniumia  enmU.  The  noim  is  here  put  fixBt,  as  being  the  em- 
phatic word  in  the  sentence,  and  the  adjective  is  placed  after  it  to  show  in 
what  sense  the  noon  is  to  be  taken,  namely,  as  referring  to  Oermany  prop- 
erly so  called.  Germany  proper  was  also  sometimes  styled  Oemutnia 
Trmurhetuma,  to  distinguish  it  from  Oeniumia  Ciarhenana,  or  the  tract  of 
coantry  lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt.  Consult  (jreographical 
Index. — Ratisque  et  PcmnoruU,  We  have  two  conjunctions  here,  became 
the  Rnti  and  Pannonii  were  more  closely  connected  with  one  another  than 
^ith  the  Gralli.  The  forms  Rcsti  and  Rcetia  axe  more  coneet  than  Rhaii 
and  jRAoft'o,  as  is  proved  by  the  language  of  ancient  inscriptions.  For  an 
account  of  the  Raeti  and  Pannonii  consult  Geographical  Index. — SarmatU 
Dadtque.  The  European  Saimatians  here  meant  were  the  Slavonians  of 
a  later  age.  The  Daci  occupied  what  is  now  the  upper  part  of  Hungary, 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bessarabia. 

Mutvo  metu  ant  montibus.  That  is,  where  no  mountains  intervene  to  sep- 
arate them,  they  axe  restrained  by  mutual  fear  from  invading  each  other's 
territories.    The  mountains  here  meant  are  the  Carpathian  and  Bohemian. 

Cetera.  '*  The  rest  of  the  country.**  Supply  hea.  The  reference  is  to 
the  northern  and  western  parts. — Latoe  sifou.  "  Broad  projections  of  land." 
The  term  eimu  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  makes  a  bend.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently used  of  any  thing  which  is  hollow,  as  a  valley  or  gulf;  but  it  also 
means  a  promontory  or  a  neck  of  land,  where  the  boundary  line  makes  a 
bend  or  sweep.  Either  sense  would  suit  the  present  passage,  but  the  latter 
seems  the  preferable  one,  and  the  allusion  will  be  to  the  bold  projections  of 
the  German  coast  along  the  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  more  particularly  to 
what  is  now  denominated  Jutland,  and  also  to  the  headlands  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Ems,  the  Weser,  and  the  Elbe. — Inauiarum  tmmenaa  apatia, 
"  Islands  of  vast  size."  Literally,  **  vast  extents  of  islands."  An  instance 
of  the  poetical  complexion  of  the  style  of  Tacitus.  The  Greeks  SQd  Ro- 
mans regarded  Europe  north  of  Germany  as  composed  of  a  number  of  islands, 
not  as  forming  part  of  the  continent.  Of  these  the  largest  bore  especially 
the  name  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  answering  to  the  modem  Sweden  and 
Nvn»ay, 

Nvper  cognitie.  "  Having  lately  become  known  (to  us  therein)."  Nvper 
lometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  does  not  refer  to  what  immediately 
precedes,  but  takes  in  a  considerable  period  of  antecedent  time.    Thus, 
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Cie^  M  D.  iL,  50, 128,  «ii«pcr,  id  tat^pmuu  mUt  «nnili».*>>-BeSii«.  By 
thii  tonn  is  here  meant,  in  fact,  a  aeriee  of  wariike  expeditions.  The  knowl- 
edge wliich  the  fiomans  possessed  of  these  regioiis  waa  derired  pxincipally 
from  the  expeditions  of  Dmsos,  Tiberias,  Geimanieiis,  and  Ahenobaibns. 
— Apermi.    ^  Has  disclosed  to  onr  riew." 

Rkemu.  The  Rhine  rose  in  Mom  Adula,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  pres- 
ent  8i.  dMkorrf,  in  the  coontQr  of  the  Qruoiuj^Ottua,  "After  haying 
arisen.*'— Jfodieo /earn.  This  refers,  according  to  the  best  opinion,  to  the 
bend  made  by  the  stream  near  Arenacum,  the  modern  Amkeim, — Vemu. 
**  Having  tamed.'*  Taken  in  a  middle  sense.  Some,  less  correctly,  regard 
iferau$  here  as  a  preposition  used  pleonastisal^ ;  but  Tacitns  nowheie  else 
employs  such  a  pleonasm  ss  m . . . .  venua,  Ritter  omits  m  as  na  interpo- 
lation, giring  vernu  then,  of  coone,  the  force  of  a  prepositioai ;  i>ut  this  is 
unnecessary.— ifMcefur.  '*  Mingles  itself."  Another  instance  of  «midifle 
meaning. 

MoUi  et  ekmtnter  edito,  6lc,  *'Fn)m  the  ridge  of  Mount  Abnbba,  gcnt^ 
rising  and  of  moderate  height.*'  We  have  given  ineSt  here  the  ftxce  as- 
signed to  it  by  Ritter  ("  So^fi  (mtteigendy),  and  inrendering  chmmUr  edii^ 
have  followed  Panckoucke  ('<  ktmtmr  peu  Oevie"),  The  latter  of  these 
expressions  is  opposed  to  inacc€»—  in  the  previous  sentence,  and  the  former 
to  pr<Bei^.-~Almobci.  Abnoba  was  not,  in  reality,  a  single  mountain,  but 
that  part  of  the  range  of  hiUs  covered  by  the  Bladi  Forest  which  lay  oppo- 
site to  the  town  of  Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  ili^«f.— Plures  popvdot  adU, 
On  the  right  bank,  the  Tindelici,  Norici,  Pannonii,  Illyrii,  Mmsi ;  on  the 
left  bank,  the  Hezmunduri,  Narisci,  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Daci,  Gets,  and 
BastamaD. 

8tx  tntatOnu.  *<  By  six  channels."  The  numiber  of  mouths  appertaining 
to  this  stream  is  differently  given  by  the  ancient  writers,  «ome  mentioning 
^vtf  others  six,  and  others  sgain  seven.  Tacitus  appears  to  unite  the  two 
latter  accounts.  At  the  present  day  the  Danube  enten  the  Euxine  by  sevep 
mouths.— £rtm^.  This  is  the  trae  reading,  not  «nin^i.  When  donee 
indicates  a  design  or  intention  it  takes  the  subjunctive.  In  the  present 
case,  many  communities  are  to  be  visited  Igr  the  stream  before  it  accom- 
plishes the  end  proposed  unto  itself,  namely,  that  of  breaking  forth  into  the 
Euxine.  {Ritter,  ad  he,;  Madvig,  L.  O.,  k  360.)— Zfaiirtrur.  "  Is  exhaust- 
ed," t.  e.,  is  lost. 

Chap.  II.— ipTM  Oemumot.  "The  Germans  themselves."  The  pro- 
noun tJMM  here  marks  the  transition  from  the  subject  of  the  countxy  to  that 
of  the  people  dwelling  therein.— Credwfcfw.  "  I,  for  my  part,  believe." 
The  perfect  subjunctive  is  here  employed  to  sof^n  an  assertion,  investing 
it  with  an  air  of  modest  reserve  (Zvmpt,  ^  527).— /m2v«n<w.  This  belief 
in  the  indigenous  origin  of  different  races  was  very  common  among  the 
Greeks  «nd  Romans,  though  now  deservedly  rejected.  The  ancesUm  of 
the  German  irace  migrated  by  land  fix>m  upper  Asia,  i^  fonn  one  of  the 
links;  in  the  Indo-European.  chuA  JPf  JBstioBJk'-'ikfthtsi^tHe  aUarvm  gntmm^ 
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d^e.  ''AndbjraomeansBiixediipthMiii^iiiiniigntkmtofol^ 
■ities  nid  die  Tiaits  of  stnngen,"  i. «.,  free  from  all  intenniztiira  with  Ibr- 
ei^eza,  either  as  aettlen  or  eaaual  Tisitanla.  Obaerre  here  the  emplojr- 
ment  of  abatracfiioaiis  in  the  plural  iadvenHhu,  h^apMia),  to  ezpreaa  the 
leconeaoe  of  an  act,  or  ita  taking  plaee  on  aoTeial  oeeaainia.  This  oaage 
in  Teiy  frequent  in  Tacitus. 

iVec  ....«<.    Equivalent  to  §t  tiMi »» .  •U,    This  is  of  frequent  oeeur* 

rence.    Soii«{«e..,..er(iliMMrf.,ii.,51;  zv., 28), and M91M ae(Agrie., 

10).    So  in  Greek  we  have  oOre  ....  rf*.and  /n^ .  • . .  rf    (Compare 
JTfiibMr,  «  775, 3,  a.  Ml.  Jdf.) 

AdvehAtmiw,  '*  Were  eouYesFed  to  their  places  of  destination.''  The 
rexfo  adnthi  properly  refers  to  transportation  in  ships ;  here,  howerer,  it  is 
mads  to  apply  also  to  morements  by  land. — Uupue  nc  diatrimj  advertui 
Oceamu.  "  And,  ao  to  ezpreaa  myself,  down^streaming  ocean."  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  this  part  of  the  woild  waa  higher  than  the  rest ;  ao 
that,  in  sailing  to  it,  they  had  to  go,  as  it  were,  nqMIL  {Chramov.,  ad  loc.) 
Compare  Hw/.,  ii.,  98 :  **Jn  «2m  adveno,  in  «2m  preno  mart  ;**  and  the  ex* 
pieasion  adverman  fimnm,  as  opposed  to  Meemtdum  fimatn.  Tacitus  pre* 
fixes  the  words  nffM  sie  diaoerim  (for  sf^w  itf  tic  dimerim)  as  a  kind  of  apol- 
ogy for  the  employment  here  of  ao  unusual  an  epithet  in  the  case  of  the 
ecean ;  and  this  alone  would  show  that  the  diffinent  meaninga  asaigned  to 
the  tenn  by  different  editois,  of '*  hostile,"  or  **  opposing,"  or  *'  lying  oppo* 
site,**  «.  e.,  belonging,  aa  it  were,  to  the  antipodea,  can  not  be  intended. 
Compare  the  veruon  of  Dnrean  de  Lamalle :  "  Oeasn,  fn^U  fmt  renumterf 
pour  aitui  dire" 

Ab  orbe  naaira,  '*  From  our  part  of  the  world."  The  allusion  is  to  the 
countries  lying  aiound  the  Meditenanean,  and  Ibiming  part  of  the  Roman 
empire. — Agio.  Asia  Minor  is  mesnt,  with  the  adjacent  coast  of  Syria. — 
AfriiMu  The  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa.— A«persm  cob.  "  Rigorooa 
in  climate."— TrMfesi.  **  Cbeeiieaa."— JVmi  m.  *<Un]es8,  if  (chance  so 
will  it),"  t.  e.,  unless,  perchsnce.  In  nin  n  the  conjunction  «t  is  used  el- 
liptically,  and  the  ellipsis  must  be  supplied  in  each  caae,  according  to  tiie 
nature  of  the  context.  The  phrase  is  employed  to  denote  mere  possibility 
without  any  definite  assertion.  (  Walther,  ad  Ann.,  iL,  83 ;  Hand,  ad  Tw' 
sell.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  239.) 

Tttucofujn  deuni.  The  name  Tuiaco  is  Teiy  probably  connected  with 
that  of  TeuiMetf  which  occure  in  yarious  forms ;  as  T^ketUiaeif  T^keotiad^ 
Tuitachi,  and  in  the  old  dialecta  of  Germany,  Teut,  Tail,  Thiuda;  in  the 
Belgic,  JhUiachej  Duiake.-^Terra  adiimn,  **  Sprang  from  the  earth,"  t.  e., 
indigenoua.— ifaiMMSN.  Mannua,  the  aon  of  Toisco,  ig  merely  a  perMmifi- 
cation  of  the  Genuan  man  ( Jfemt)  or  race,  and  the  three  aons  of  Mannua 
are  the  three  main  geographical  diviaions  of  this  race. — Ingmfonaa  . . .  Jiei^ 
minanaa . . .  latmvonaa,  Conault  Geognphical  Index. — Voeantur.  The  sub- 
junctiTO  is  here  employed  because  the  opinion  of  othen  is  giTsn,  not  that 
of  Tacitus  himaelf  {Madvig,  «  358). 
JUeantim  v^9wM<w.    *<Tl«mgh  tfan  (u«Bal)  Umam  of  antiquity,"  i,  9^ 
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sfailtiig  thaniMlTM  of  the  licenM  which  so  remote  a  period  aflbrde  for  hac- 
aiding  bold  tpeeiilations.— X^.  Supply  iUo.  The  reference  ia  to  Taisoou 
— Jtfamw,  dMs.  Coneult  Geographical  Index. — Cetenun  Oermamm  vocoftii- 
Jmn,  dec.  **  That  the  name  of  *  Germany,'  moreorer,  ia  of  recent  origin,  and 
lately  added."  Supply  eue. — EspnUrint.  The  aubjnnctiye  agun,  aa  oon- 
reying  the  opinion  of  othen.  So  alao  voeoH  mnt.  After  Tungri,  supply 
Motnfiir. — Otnumi.  Thia  name  is  snppooed  by  acme  to  mean  mat  of  war, 
and  to  be  derived  fifom  the  old  German  word  Wierr,  **  war,"  and  Mohh^  '*  a 
man"  (i.  e.,  Werrnuuuur).  The  Roman  alphabet,  not  having  any  «,  con- 
verted thia  letter  into  a  g.  (Compare  the  French  guerre.)  Bat  consult, 
for  other  etymologica.  Geographical  Index.— /to  natumU  nomen,  dEc.  **  That 
the  name  of  a  particular  tribe,  not  of  the  whole  race,  ao  widely  by  degreea 
extended  itself,  that  all  called  themaelvea  Germani,  by  an  appellation  aa- 
anmed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  victorious  tribe  in  order  to  inspire  terror, 
(and)  aubaequently  adopted  by  themaelves."  Observe  the  middle  foxee  of 
voetmUur,  and  the  employment  of  the  subjunctive,  as  indicating  an  accoual 
given  by  othera.  Obaerve  also  the  seugma  in  inveiUo.  The, reading  which 
we  have  followed  in  this  mueh-oontested  paaaage  is  that  of  all  the  MSS. 
and  eariy  editions.  The  meaning  is  simply  this.  The  Tungri,  who  first 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  drove  out  the  Gauls  dweDing  near  that  river  irom 
their  settlementa,  called  themaelvea,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  their  Gal- 
lic opponents,  **  Werrmfinner"  (G'ermam),  an  appellation  which  gradually 
became  ao  popular  that  the  whole  Gennan  race  eventaaDy  adopted  it.— 06 
Equivalent  to  ut  mttym/acerent.    {Rittar,  ad  ioe.) 


Chap.  IIL — Hereulem,  "A  Herculea."  By  Hercules  here  is  merely 
meant  a  mythic  perscmification  of  valor  and  manlineas,  called  by  a  Roman 
name,  aa  is  usual  with  the  Latin  writers.  In  this  sense  almost  every  na- 
tion had  ita  Herculea.— Jfemonna.  The  reference  is  not  to  the  Gennans 
speaking  of  themselves  (for  then  tqmd  eoa  would  have  been  apud  m),  but  to 
the  accounts  given  of  them  by  others. — Primum.  *<  As  the  first,"  t.  e.,  the 
most  pre-eminent.    Equivalent  to  prindpem. 

Quorum  rekOu.  "  By  the  chanting  of  which."  More  literally,  "  by  the 
recital  of  which."  Tacitus  purposely  emplojrs  the  term  relaiu  here,  to  in- 
dicate that  the  earmi*ia  were  actuid  narratives  of  illustrious  exploits. — Quern 
baritum  vacant.  "Which  they  call  baritut."  This  term  is  supposed  to  be 
formed  from  the  old  German  frorm,  "  to  shout,"  -iiut  being  a  mere  Latin 
ending.  This  is  the  eaniue  tru*  which  our  author  speaks  of  elsewhere, 
JBst.,  ii.,  22.  Freund  thinks  that  Tacitus  has  here  erroneously  given  the 
name  of  the  war-cry  for  that  of  the  war-aong.  The  form  baritum  is  more 
correct  than  6amf«m.  Several  MSS.and  editions  read  bardiium  ;  but  the 
bards  were  a  Celtic  order,  and  did  not  exist  among  the  Gertnans. 

Terrent  enim  trepidmUve,  dec.  "  For  they  cause  terror,  or  tremble  them- 
selves with  alarm,  according  as  the  line  of  battle  has  sounded  forth  (the 
strain)." — Nee  tarn  voeie  Ule,  dec.  "  Nor  does  that  appear  so  much  a  cho- 
rus of  human  voicea  aa  the  conspiring  cry  of  valor  itaelf."    The  MS.  read- 
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ing  is  9oea  Ulm ....  vtclMfv,  tmt  we  liare  not  henteted  to  adopt  the  em- 
endation of  Rhenanos  with  the  Bipont  editor,  Oberiin,  Bekker,  Lemaire, 
aad  othen.  It  is  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  Tacitus. — Fraetmn  wMnmar.  *'  A 
broken,  snllen  roar."  The  tenn  staimai  is  not  nnfreqnently  employed  to 
denote  a  low,  sullen  loar,  like  that  of  the  sea,  thunder,  an  earthquake,  &c. 

Qmdam,  opiiumtm.  Among  these,  Strabo  (iii.,  p.  149)  contends  that 
Ulysses  adranoed  beyond  Taitessns,  and  ibnnded  '0<Mtfoe<a  ("  Olisippo," 
lMban)y  and  Solinos  (o.  26,  36)  makes  him  to  hare  tonched  at  Britain. — 
Fahuiow,  **  Mnch  sung,**  t.  e.,  celebrated  in  many  a  legendary  strain  from 
Homer  downward.— AMtfrw^ftiMi.  The  modem  Atbmrg,  or  the  neighboring 
hamlet  of  E^soAerg,  or  Ortoy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 

UUifi,  **  By  Ulysses."  A  Hellenism  for  ab  UUau.  Othen  less  cor* 
rectly  make  it  the  datire  simply,  "to  Ulysses."— Aip'ects  La»rtmfatri»  ii9- 
wtine.  The  meaning  is,  that  on  the  pretended  altar,  after  tiie  name  of 
Ulysses,  was  inscribed  "  Son  of  Laertes,"  according  to  the  Grecian  custom. 
— CfrcKts  Utterit  irueriplM.  This,  like  tiie  story  aboat  the  altar,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  fable.  We  learn,  howerer,  from  Cesar  {B.  0.y  i.,  20;  t., 
48 ;  Ti.,  14),  that  the  €ranls  were  acquainted  with  Oieeian  eharacteis,  which 
they  probably  receired  fifom  the  Phoeasans  who  coloniced  Massilia,  the  mod- 
em Marteilleg. — E»  mgenio.  "  Accordug  to  his  turn  of  mind."  If  credu- 
lous, let  him  belicTe  the  story ;  if  skeptical,  let  him  withhold  his  assent. 

Chap.  IY. — Infeeto$.  "  Changed."  The  Tsriw  injieere,  vUitanet  cormm' 
pere,  like  luatvtiv,  /ioXvveiv,  ^eipeiv,  dec.,  do  not  always  imply  a  change 
for  the  worse,  but  often  a  mere  blending,  or  an  alteration  of  liie  primitiTO 
state  of  any  thing. — Propriam  ei  nneermn ....  genlem.  **  As  a  peculiar  and 
unmixed  race." — Sm  nmiUm.  In  Cicero  and  most  older  writers,  nrniiit  has 
a  genitive  when  it  relates  to  liring  beings,  and  a  genitiTO  or  dative  in- 
differently when  it  concerns  inanimate  objects.  Idrj  and  tiie  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age  were  the  first  who  employed  the  dative  as  well  as  the  geni- 
tive in  the  former  case.    {Madtngf  ad  Cie.  de  Fin.  v.,  5,  12.) 

Hahitua  eorporym.  "  The  configuration  of  their  frames,"  t. «.,  theiiT  phys- 
ical characteristics. — Trucet  et  cmrvi/a  oeuli,  dte.  It  is  principally  in  Hesse, 
Westphalia,  Pomerania,  Hanover,  Thnringia,  and  Bavaria,  that  we  find 
traces  at  the  present  day  of  the  physical  characteristics  which  Tacitus  here 
ascribes  to  the  ancient  German  race.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cosamunities 
that  inhabit  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  a  part  of  Upper  Saxony  and  Austria, 
display  the  marks  of  a  blending  with  the  Slavonic  race. — Magna  corpora. 
The  Iftige  stature  of  the  ancient  Germans  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
writers  of  antiquity. — Et  tantum  ad  mqwfvm  vaUda.  **  And  powerful  only 
for  the  first  onset,"  i. «.,  the  first  shock  of  the  conflict. — Laboru  atqut  opentm. 
**  Of  labor  and  prolonged  exertions." — Cato  tolove.  The  particles  ve  and  vel 
have  always  a  disjunctive  force.  Here  calo  is  to  be  referred  to  Jngoraf  and 
toto  to  meiiMfR,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  ve  were  equivalent  to  fua. 
Translate,  **  Cold  and  hunger  they  are  accustomed  to  endure  by  their  cli- 
mate  and  soil." 
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CiAP.  y.— £M  dUfmmta  apnit  Oigmrt.  **  AIlhafii|^  it  T«XMVooosid«raUy 
in  wpeot" ,  Idtcnlly,  **  akhou^  it  diffn*  (from  its^."  Difftn  is  hen 
wed  riaolfitely.  AHqumniB,  clifMflnfiMn,  and  the  other  oompooiids  of  «li, 
wfaidi  refer  to  nnaiber  or  aptkce,  almoet  inTwiably  ttnply  peatneti  of  some 
Und.  {Efne9tifaaSuM.C^,,96.y-Paiudilm0,  Eapecially  in  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony.  The  cauae  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  laige  forests,  v^'ch 
hinder  the  draiu^. — Bmmidiorf  qum  (Tetttet.  Supply  odtpidL  The  west- 
em  pait  of  Crensaay  is  meant,  but  more  paiticulariy  the  teiritories  of  the 
Batavi  and  FkiSii,  now  HoUmndf  FrinUmdy  dee.  The  greater  degree  of  hu- 
midity is  owing  to  the  forests,  riven,  Iskes,  and  manhes  in  this  quarter. — 
VentMtor,  fma  NorkuMf  dee.  **  More  bleak,  where  it  looks  toward  Noricum 
and  PaanaBia.**  The  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Gennany  are  meaut, 
ithetB  the  country  is  more  elsTated  and  mountainous,  and  hence  more  etz- 
posed  to  the  winds. 

Smtufirmm.  **  Prodnotive  for  grain."  Literally, "  for  things  sown  in  it" 
i^mtiB  is  the  dsttre  plural  of  Mftw,  from  went.  Observe  that  solOnfm  fmm 
would  si^ii^  "  productiTo  in  grain,**  t.  e.,  producing  it  in  abundance ;  when* 
as  saiiMftnm  merely  means,  well  fitted  to  produce  it. — Frugi/eranan  arbot' 
um  patient,  *<  Kindly  to  fruit  trees."  The  ordinsiy  text  has  tmfMlMiw, 
*' unkindly,"  but  this  can  not  be  correct,  since  the  contmy  is  asserted  by 
Dion  Cantos  (xlix.,  36),  Strabo  (iv.,  6,  8 ;  vii.,  fi,  11),  Pliny  (H.  N.,  xii, 
3),  and  Tacitus  himself  (c.  10,  23,  26).  In  the  common  reading  the  on 
migfak  Tory  easily  have  arisen  from  the  m  preceding.  We  hxre  adopted, 
therefore,  patima,  the  conjecture  of  some  editon. — Sed  pUrumqua  tapro- 
etrs.  "  But  (these)  for  the  most  part  (are)  small  of  siae."  S<Hne  make 
Mpneara  here  agree,  by  a  bold  figure  of  speedi,  with  terra  instead  ofpecara. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  too  forced ;  improeera  is  a  neuter  plural,  re- 
fefring  to  peMTO,  so  that  the  constraction  will  be  aed  inprootra  (tZia  nuU). 

9uua  Aonsr  mtt  gloria  fnmiia,  J*  Theit  usual  stateliness  or  dignity  of 
biow,^  i,  e.,  they  are  not  as  large  as  those  in  other  lands,  nor  are  they  sup* 
plied  with  horns  of  ss  imposing  a  sise.  RiCter  thinks  that  honea  are  in- 
cluded in  this  psssage  under  the  term  orsicnfts,  and  that  nma  honor  refen 
particularly  to  them,  and  gloria  frontis  to  the  oxen.^-JV«fMro  gaudent. 
**  They  delight  in  a  large  number."  Ritter  maintains  that  gaudent  here  has 
the  force  merely  ^fpoosident,  **  they  have,"  and  that  Tacitus  does  not  mean 
that  they  take  any  delight  in  a  large  number.  This,  however,  is  contra- 
dicted by  groHanmoB  immediately  following, — ^JVec  tamen  m^Ermovmrn,  dec 
It  is  now  well  known  that  Germany  abounds  in  these  veins.  The  fint  was 
discovered  in  the  reign  of  Otho  I. 

Poaaeasione  et  uau  kaud  perinde  adficiimhar.  "  They  are  not  afiTected  by 
the  possession  and  use  (of  these)  in  the  same  way  (as  other  nations),"  t.  e., 
like  other  nations.  We  must  supply  in  sense  ae  aiirn  nationea  niter  perinde. 
— Eat  videre.  **  One  may  see."  So  hrri  for  i^g<m  in  6reek.^TiVbn  m  aUa 
viUtate,  **  Held  in  no  higher  estimation."  Literally,  "  in  no  other  cheap- 
n«Bs."— -Pfwrtsu.  **  Those  in  our  inunediate  vicinity,"  t.  e.,  living  on  the 
boiden.^  Dnim  eonmerdorum,    "  Convenience  in  traffic."— /n  prttio  Asft» 
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0111.  "HoldinTalae.** — Si9iy»Ueiu9  ^  muiquku,  "After  a  simpler  and  mora 
piimitiTe  fashion." — Serrattu,  bigatotque.  *' Those  pieces,  namely,  with 
notched  edges,  and  those  stamped  with  a  two-horse  chariot"  Supply  nvm- 
mM.  The  preference  o£  the  Germans  for  certain  fonns  of  Roman  money  'vfas 
owing  to  their  apprehension  of  being  cheated  with  false  coin.  The  notched 
pieces  would  be  a  preventrre  against  this,  since  they  had  their  edges  cut 
like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  (terra),  by  which  means  it  could  be  seen  whether 
the  metal  was  the  same  quite  through,  or  only  plated.  The  pieces  termed 
Ugati  were,  on  the  other  hand,  old  coin  of  purer  silver  than  the  adulterated 
currency  of  the  day. 

Se^mmtur.  "  They  seek  after."— iViiUa  adfecUone  onimt.  **  From  no 
p]«dilection  (for  that  metal)."— iViHiMnM.  "  The  6ounting."  For  mtsMra- 
th, — ArgenUorum,    Supply  numnwrvm. 

Chap.  VI. — Neferrum  ^idem  npemt,  **  Not  even  iron  abounds."  Lit- 
erally, *'  is  over  and  above,"  t.  e.,  their  actual  wants.  Ne  quidem  is  always 
separated  by  the  word  which  has  the  emphasis  and  forms  the  antithesis. 
{Madvigt^4t57.}-'ConUgitur.  '' Is  inferable."— i^ameM.  The  teimyroffMS 
is  from  Latinized ;  and  the  modem  German  word  PJrum,  "  an  awl,"  ap- 
pears to  have  some  affinity  to  it. — HabiU,  "  Convenient,"  t.  e.,  handy. — 
Ratio.    "The  case." 

Nttdi  out  Mgulo  leve$.  "  Being  naked,  or  lightly  covered  with  a  small 
cloak."  Sagulumj  diminutive  ofsagum.  There  should  be  no  full  stop  after 
vibrant ;  they  use  this  light  dress  that  they  may  have  greater  freedom  of ' 
movement. — Nulla  euUus  jactatio.  "  They  take  no  pride  in  personal  equip- 
ments." Tacitus  here,  and  in  similar  instances,  uses  the  abstract  noun. 
The  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  employed  the  verb. — Casns 
out  galea.  "  A  casque  or  a  helmet."  By  cassia,  strictly  speaking,  is  meant 
a  head-piece  of  metal ;  by  galea,  on  the  other  hand,  one  that  is  made  of  skin 
or  leather.  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  always  observed,  though  it  is 
intended  to  be  so  in  the  present  instance. 

Sed  nee  variare  gyros,  &c.  ("  Nor  this  alone),  but  they  ara  not  even 
taught  to  practice  the  various  changes  of  the  ring,  after  our  fashion."  Lit- 
erally, "  to  vary  circular  movements."  The  reference  is  to  the  various 
changes  of  the  ring  as  practiced  by  the  Romans  in  training  their  steeds. 
Observe  that  nee  is  equivalent  here  to  ne  quidem.  {Hand,  ad  TurseU.,  iv., 
p.  105.) — In  rectum,  out  unoflexu,  &c.  "  They  urge  them  straight  onward, 
or  else  by  one  continued  turning  toward  the  right,  in  so  close  a  circle  that 
no  one  is  behind  the  rest,"  i.  e.,  in  one  continued  circle.  Tacitus  is  al- 
luding here,  not  to  any  military  movement,  but  to  the  German  mode  of  train- 
ing steeds,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Romans.  The  latter,  as  he  has 
just  informed  us,  practiced  various  changes  of  the  ring,  or,  in  other  words, 
made  the  steed  perform  a  variety  of  complicated  movements,  in  order  to 
render  him,  by  dint  of  numerous  turnings  both  to  the  right  and  left,  more 
obedient  to  the  rein ;  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only  two  modes 
of  proceeding,  namely,  either  to  ride  straight  onward,  or  else  to  oiove  rouQd 
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to  o—  cmtiMcd  nag,  by  •  eoalMit  tanaag  <»f  the  boweto  the  rigitt.  And 
Ihji  morcment  wee  practiced  by  a  namber  of  riden  at  once,  who  fidlowed 
aae  aaodier  aodoaely,  that  the  riag  or  cizcle  a4iich  they  foimed  may  be  said 
to  have  had  atiitlier  beginning  nor. end,  and  hence  no  one  was  behind  the 
rest    {OtHaeht  md  ioc) 

Phu  pemn  ped^en  miem.  The  German  eavalry,  howerer,  were  gen- 
•rally  superior  to  die  Roman  in  their  enoounteis,  and  they  were  frequently 
employed  as  anxfliaiies  in  the  Roooan  armies. — Eoque  murti-praiuuUmr. 
^  And  on  tiiis  aeeoant  they  fight  intermingledy"  t.  c;,  the  infantry  with  tite 
eavalry.  A  Teiy  graphic  description  of  this  mode  of  fighting  is  giren  by 
Omsar  in  his  Gallic  Oomnentaiies  (i.,  48).  The  same  commander  adopted 
it  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (B.C.,  iii.,  75).— Oenfcnt.  The  di- 
▼ision  by  hundreds  appears  to  ha^e  been  a  widely-spread  one,  and  to  have 
pervaded  the  whole  of  Teutonic  and  Seandinayian  antiquity.  {Grrotey  Hist, 
tf  Chtem,  iiL,  p.  74,  «o««.)— /d  ipmm.  "By  this  very  name,"  ».  e.,  &e 
•*  Hnndivders,"  or  a  "  Hnndredw,"  of  sueh  a  canton.  Literally,  "  this  very 
thing."-— AiMMn  «f  Jboiier.  **  An  app^ation  and  a  source  of  distinctioD," 
i  «.,  a  term  of  honor. 

Cttrnm:  Th»  torm  «im«Ms  was  applied  to  a  body  of  foot-soldiers  drawn 
up  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  through  an  enemy% 
line. — CUmnUi  quamformidinis.  "  A  mark  rather  of  prudence  than  of  Hear." 
Supply  msfw  before  guom.— J2e/mm<.  "  They  carry  off."  Literally, "  they 
bear  back,*  i  •.,  from  the  battle-field.-^iSeMliifn  reHqmtse.  Compare  Horace 
(Od.,  ii.,  7,  10),  and  the  well-known  injunctions  of  the  Spartan  women, 
when  presenting  their  sons  with  their  shields,  "Ti  rdv  ^  km  rac,  and  Tavrtfv 
6  irai^p  001  ixl  fowC«»  nal  (fv  oifv  ravrrfv  m^e,  ^  pai  i<ro. — Ignomuuoso. 
**  For  one  that  branded  with  ignominy  ."—iSitp«r«ttre8.    ("  Such)  survirois." 

Chap.  VII.— jBs  nMUttae.  "According  to  nobility  of  birth."  Ex  has 
here  the  i<»oe  of  MCMndum,  as  in  chap,  xii.,  Distinctio  poenarum  ex  deUeto. 
The  king  had  charge  of  civil  afiairs,  the  dux  or  "leader,"  of  those  apper- 
taining to  warfti«.  Atthe  period  of  the  great  inigration  of  the  northern  na- 
tions into  Sott&em  Europe,  these  two  offices  appear  to  have  been  united 
in  one  person. — JEit  duces  exemphf  dec.  "  And  their  leaders  (are  so)  through 
the  force  of  example,  rather  than  any  exercise  of  authority,"  i  e.,  they  com- 
mand less  through  the  force  of  authority  than  of  example.  Exemplo  and 
imperw  are  ablatives,  not  datives.— ildfmraft'on«  prcmmt,  "  They  take  the 
lead  through  the  admiration  which  they  inspire."— Xntmodwrtere.  "  To  put 
to  death."  Tliis  verb  commonly  means  "  to  punish"  simply ;  here,  however, 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  stronger  sense,  as  in  Hist.,  i.,  46,  and  iv.,  49,  and  we 
may  supply  gladio  or  something  similar.  Tacitus,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
descending  from  heavier  to  lighter  punishments^ 

Nmi  quasi  in  pcmam,  &c.  What  was  thus  inflicted  by  the  priests  was  not 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  mere  judicial  sentence,  nor  as  emanating  from  the 
dux,  or  military  leader,  bm  as  something  coming  from  on  high. — Heo.  llxe 
god  Thor,  the  German  Man,  is  meant.    Thursday  (  Thoretag)  was  named 
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•fter  him.—Effigietftu  et  signa  fvtktmmj  6bCs  **  (On  thn  •cooont),  more- 
over, they  carry  to  battle  effigies  (of  animalB),  and  certain  atandards  takes 
down  from  tlieir  (aacred)  groves,'*  t.  e.,  in  consequence  of  this  belief  that 
the  god  Thor  is  i»resent  in  the  battle-field,  they  bear  to  the  conflict  the  effi* 
gies  of  animals  answeiing  the  pnipoaes  of  standards,  which,  fifom  the  cir- 
eamstance  of  their  having  been  preserved  in  sacred  groves,  will,  it  ia  con- 
ceived, propitiate  the  favor  of  the  divinity,  and  induce  him  to  be  on  their 
side.  With  tfigiet  suppIy/enonM*.  The  expression  ejfigiet  et  ngna  qumdtm 
Bieans  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  effigies  serving  a«  a  kind  of  atandards, 
the  et  being  merely  explanatory.  The  stMidaids  referred  to  were  probably 
like  those  represented  on  the  leolumns  of  Traian  and  Antoninus,  namely, 
the  figure  of  an  animal  at  the  top  of  a  pole. — Tvnnam  ma  CMneum.  **  The 
troop  of  horse,  or  wedge  of  ibot." 

Femilui  et  propinqmuaes,  **  Families  and  kindreds.*'— P^Tiors.  **  (Are 
their  deareat)  pledges,"  i.  c,  whatever  ibey  held  most  dear,  their  wives, 
children,  dec — Unde,  Referring  to  in  pnmimo. — Audiri.  Supply  aoloU.— 
Sanetiaeinu  teetee.  **  The  most  revered  witnesses  (of  his  bearing  in  the 
^^t)"-^Emgere.  "  To  compare  and  examine  minutely,"  L  e.,  to  compare 
the  wonndfl  of  the  different  vraniors,  and  assign  the  highest  praise  to  him 
who  haa  received  the  largest  number  and  the  most  honorable  ones.  ( Qronov.f 
ad  loc.)  Rhenanus  conjectured  asnif^ere,  *'to  suck,"  which  the  Bipont  edi- 
tion adopts,  but  the  common  reading  is  for  more  spirited. — Cibes  et  hertmminm. 
Two  very  different  things,  connected  rather  singularly  with  one  veib.  Com- 
peire  chap,  i :  '*  Mvtuo  metu  ma  montibue  eeparatur.^.' 

CHAf  .  VIII. — IncUnMasjam  et  labeMee.  "  Already  giving  way  and  ready 
to  ilee."— CoMffonlta.  *'  By  the  pemevering  earnestness." — Objectu  peetor^ 
tan.  "  By  presenting  unto  them  their  breasts,"  t.  e.,  by  presenting  their 
bared  bosoms  to  their  husbands  and  brothers,  and  begging  death  at  their 
hands  in  preference  to  captivity.  Tacitus  often  employs  verbal  nouns  of 
Ae  fourth  declension,  and  in  the  ablative  case,  in  place  of  participles. — 
Nomine.  **  On  account  of."  Compare  Ctc.,  Dom.,  vii.,  47 ;  in  Verr.f  v.,  5 ; 
Hot.,  0<2.,-iii.,  21,  5,  and  the  remarks  of  Bentley  on  this  last  passage. — 
AdetK  **  So  much  so." — Effieaeius  obligentur.  "  Are  more  effisctually  bound 
to  fidelity,"  t.  e.,  in  their  observance  of  treaties. — Ineaee  quin  etiam,  dec. 
'*  Nay,  they  even  think  that  there  is  something  sacred  and  prescient  in  the 
female  sex."  Supply/eminw.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  belief  is  given 
by  Cesar  in  the  case  of  Ariovistus,  the  German  leader,  who  delayed  en- 
gaging, because  the  women  had  declared  that  their  countrymen  would  not 
prove  victorious  if  they  should  fight  with  the  Romans  before  the  new  moon. 
iCcu.,  B.  G.f  i.,  50.) 

Vidimue.  From  this  passage  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  smne 
that  Tacitus  1!ad  himself  been  in  Germany.  He  merely  saw  Veleda,  how- 
ever, when  brought  captive  to  Rome.  {Rittert  ad  he.) — Sub  diva  Vespaaim 
emo.  ,  "Under  the  (now)  deified  Vespasian,"  i.  «.,  during  the  reign  of  the 
deceased  YespasiaB.— Veiedsm.    Statius  (iSi7v.,  i.,  4, 69)  makes  the  penult 
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of  this  word  short ;  while  Dio  Cassius  (Ixrit,  5)  writes  it  in  Greek  with 
the  long  quantity,  namely,  Be^6av.  The  former  appears  more  correct. 
Veleda  was  a  female  of  the  Bruoteri,  and  had  mach  to  do  with  the  project 
of  Civilis  to  drive  the  Romans  from  Gaul.  Her  influence  was  vety  great 
among  all  classes  of  the  Germans,  and  she  contributed  by  her  predictions 
to  some  of  their  most  brilliant  successes.  She  was  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, howcTer,  by  her  own  countrymen,  perhaps  by  Civilis  himself.  Veleda 
dwelt  in  a  cave  at  a  place  bow  called  SpiUenbwrg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Luppia,  now  Lippe. 

Aurmiam.  Tacitus,  in  all  probability,  has  given  us  here,  by  mistake,  a 
common  instead  of  a  proper  name.  The  northern  nations  gave  the  name 
of  Alrunen  to  women  of  this  kind,  which  some  derive  from  ail,  "  all,"  and 
Runa,  *'  a  mystery'*  or  "  secret,**  on  account  of  their  being  supposed  to  be 
omniscient.  Hence,  in  all  likelihood,  the  conjecture  of  Lipsius,  namely, 
Aluriniam,  presents  us  with  the  true  reading  here.  —  Complures  aUat. 
Among  these  may  be  named  Oanna,  who  succeeded  Veleda,  and  was  held 
in  equally  high  veneration.  She  accompanied  Masyus,  king  of  the  Sem- 
nones,  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  and  was  very  honorably  received.— ~ 
Nee  tamquamfaeerent  deat.  "  Nor  as  if  they  would  make  them  divinities.*' 
A  sareastic  allusion  to  the  usages  of  his  own  oountiymen.  Ritter  cites  the 
instances  of  PoppaBa*s  infant  daughter,  and  of  Poppasa  herself,  in  the  tinie 
of  Nero  {Tac.f  Ann.,  zv.,  23 ;  Dio  Can.,  Iziii.,  29). 

Chap.  IX. — Dtorum  mamme  Mercuriunt  a»lunt»  Scareely  any  thing  is 
known  about  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans.  The  few  notices  we 
have  respecting  it  are  chiefly  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  did  not  understand  their  language,  and,  with  very  fe^  exceptions,  had 
never  visited  their  country ;  or  in  those  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  more  eager  to  condemn  the  superstitions  of  the  pagans, 
than  to  make  minute  researches  into  their  character  and  origin.  The  deity, 
whom  Tacitus  here  calls  Mercurius,  seems  to  have  been  the  Wodan  or  Odin 
of  the  Germans.  The  Gauls  and  Thracians  also  honored  Mercury  above 
all  the  other  gods.  (C<s«.,  B.  G.,  vi.,  17;  Herod^  v.,  7.)  Mercurii  dies  is 
Wodenstag,  or  Wednesday.  —  CtU  cartia  dUJnu,  &c.  "Whom,  on  stated 
days,  they  deem  it  right  to  propitiate  with  human  victims  also.** — Mortem. 
Mars,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  German  Thor. — Coneeeeie.  "  Usually  al* 
lotted  for  sacrifice,"  i.  «.,  by  other  and  more  civilized  nations,  who  offer  up 
animals  instead  of  human  sacrifices. 

Isidi.  Isis,  the  wife  of  Osiris,  and  the  mother  of  Horns,  was  one  of  the 
principal  Egyptian  divinities.  The  goddess  whom  Tacitus  here  calls  Isis 
was  the  moon,  which  was  worshipped  by  the  Germans.  The  symbol  of  this 
deity  would  naturally  be  a  crescent  moon,  th'e  form  of  which  might  e^ily 
be  confounded  with  that  of  a  pinnace. — Signum  ipsum.  "  Th<r  symbol  itself 
(of  the  goddess).*' — LiburmB.  "Of  a  Liburnian  galley.**  Supply  navi». 
The  Libumians  were  a  people  of  Illjrricum,  celebrated  as  bold  and  skill- 
fill  mariners.     Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sailing,  and 
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faence  vessels  bailt  after  the  same  model  were  called  Idburnica  or  lab' 
vmm  naves.  They  were  commonly  biremes,  made  very  sharp  in  the  bows 
and  stem. 

In  vUam  humani  oris  apeeiem  adsimilare.  **  To  liken  them  to  any  appear- 
ance of  humanity  .*'-^£«  ntagnitudme.  "  In  accordance  with  the  greatness." 
— Jjucas  et  nemora.  **  Groves  and  woodlands."  Nemus  is  more  extensive 
in  signification  than  lucus^  and  has  the  same  relation  to  it  that  the  whole 
has  to  a  part.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  v^/iOfi  uid  probably  meant  orig- 
inally a  pasture-ground. — Deorwnque  nomtm6tw,  &c.  "And  they  call  by 
the  names  of  (different)  deities  that  secret  power,  which  they  see  with  the 
eye  of  reverential  faith  alone."  The  allusion  is  to  the  secret  and  mysteri- 
ous idea  of  deity,  which  they  form  unto  themselves,  and  which  they  style 
by  different  names,  such  as  Tuisco,  Wodan,  Thor,  dec,  but  which  they  do 
not  presume  to  imbody  into  any  external  foim. 

Chap.  X. — X7t  qui  maxime.  "  As  much  as  any  people  whatsoever,"  (.  e., 
no  people  is  more  addicted  to  them.  The  full  expression  would  be  ut  iUi 
fadtrnt  qui  maxime  observant. — Consuetudo.  "  The  usual  mode  of  taking." 
— In  surculos  amputant.  "  They  cut  into  small  slips." — Discretot.  **  Dis- 
tinguished."— Temere  acfortuito.  "  Without  premeditation  and  at  random." 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Ritter :  "  Temere  est  nuUo  provisu  consiliove 
spargentis ;  fortuito,  nt  casus  et  fors  tulit."  A  mode  of  divination  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  text  was  practiced  by  the  Scythians 
{Herod,,  iv.,  67). — Si  puUice  consuletur.  "  If  the  lots  shall  be  consulted  by 
public  authority,"  t.  e.,  by  the  state,  in  any  matter  of  public  importance. 
We  have  adopted  consuletur  with  Ritter  and  others^  as  preferable  to  consu- 
UOWj  the  conjecture  of  Rhenanus.  The  reference  is  to  something  assumed 
as  a  fact. —  Ter  singulos  tollit.  "  Thrice  takes  up  a  slip."  Supply  sureuhs. 
He  takes  up  three  slips  one  after  the  other ;  not,  as  some  understand  it, 
each  slip  three  times. — Si  prohibuerunt.  Supply  surculiy  i.  e.,  sortes. — Sin 
permissum.  Observe  the  change  from  the  active  prohibuerunt  to  the  passive 
impersonal ;  a  change  of  voices  not  unusual  in  Tacitus. — Auspidorum  adhue 
fdes  exigitur.  "  The  sanction  of  auspices  is  required  in  addition,"  t.  e.,  a 
confirmation  by  omens. 

niud.  "  That  other  custom."  Referring  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  other 
lands,  namely,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. — Proprium  gerUis.  "  It  is 
a  peculiarity  of  this  race,"  t.  e.,  of  the  Germans.  Tacitus  speaks  here  of 
the  Germans  in  contrast  merely  with  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks ;  for  the 
same  custom  is  recorded  of  the  ancient  Persians.  {Herod.,  i.,  189 ;  vii., 
55.) — lisdem  nemonbus,  &c.  Compare  chapter  ix. — Nitllo  mortali  opere  con- 
tacti.  "  Profaned  by  no  human  labor."  Literally,  "  touched,"  i. «.,  polluted 
or  sullied. — Pressos  sacro  curru,  "  Harnessed  to  a  sacred  chariot."  Lit- 
erally, "  pressed  by,"  &c.  Compare  Ovid,  Met.,  xiv.,  819 :  "  Pressos  temone 
equos.*^ — Ulli  auspicio.  "  To  any  (other)  kind  of  augury." — Se  enim  mims" 
tros  deorum,  dec.  *'  For  they  consider  themselves  (during  the  ceremony)  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  the  hones  as  privy  (to  their  will},"  t.  e.,  divinelf 
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inspired.    After  eemeiot  we  may  mentally  supply  eonan  voiimtafw,  or  some- 
thing equivalent. 

Obaervatio.  "  Mode  of  ttkiag.^—Explorant.  "  They  seeK  to  ascertain." 
-'Citm  electa.  •*  With  a  chosen  champion."— Committim*.  "  They  match.?* 
The  Terhs  committertt  eomparare,  and  componen  are  properly  applied  to 
matching  two  oomhatants  together.  So  meomponhu,  "  not  well  matched" 
{De  Or.  D.t  26),'^Pro  pr<BJudieio.  '*As  a  presage.**  If  the  captive  con- 
quers, it  is  a  bad  omen  for  them ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  their  own  countryman 
proves  victorious,  it  is  a  favorable  presage.  Prajudidum  is,  properly,  "* 
judgment  or  sentence,  which  affords  a  precedent  to  be  afterward  foUowed,** 
and  therefore,  in  the  present  instance,  signifies,  literally, "  a  means  of  judg* 
iqg  beforehand." 

Chap.  XI. — Quorum  penes  pM)em,  &c.  **  The  decision  of  which  rests 
with  the  people." — Pertractentwr.  "Are  Carefully  considered."  This  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  early  editions,  and  of  almost  all  the  MSS.  Muretus 
and  others,  however,  have  preferred  pratractentur  ;  but,  in  the  first  place, 
the  words  ea  quioque  militate  against  this  conjecture ;  and,  besides,  pratrac- 
Uare  is  found  nowhere  else,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  Latin,  the  ancient  writers 
using  ante  traetare. — Fortuitvm  et  eubitum.  "Accidental  and  sudden.**— r 
Cum  out  inchoatvr  hma,  &c.  The  moon  was  one  of  the  principal  deities 
of  the  Germans,  and  its  changes,  therefore,  would  naturally  control  their 
most  important  deliberations. 

Nee  dierum  numerumt  dec.  A  trace  of  this  mode  of  reckoning  appears  in 
the  English  words  ee^nnight  wnd  fortnight.  Compare,  also,  the  language  of 
the  Sacred  Writings :  **  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day"  (Gen.f  i.,  5) ;  and  again,  **In  the  niMh  day  of  the  nranth,  from  even 
unto  even,  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath."    (Levit.j  xxiii.,  32.) 

Sic  conetituuntf  sic  condieunt.  "  In  this  way  they  decree,  in  this  way  they 
summon,**  t.  e.,  when  they  appoint  a  time  in  which  any  thing  is  to  be  done; 
or  summon  an  individual  to  justice,  they  compute  and  specify  the  period  by 
so  many  nights,  not  by  so  many  days.  Brotier  cites  illustrations  of  this 
practice  from  the  Salic  laws :  **  Inter  decern  nodes'*  (  TV/.,  48) :  "  In  nodes 
quadraginta'*  {Tit.,  50).— Illud  ex  libertate  vitium.  "The  following  evil 
habit  arises  froin  the  freedom  which  they  enjoy.** — Ctmctatione.  This  was 
not  done  purposely,  and  ftom  intentional  disobedience,  bat  arose  merely 
from  negligence,  because  there  was  no  one  to  compel  them. 

Ut  turbes  placuit.  "  As  soon  as  it  has  pleased  the  assembled  throng.** 
Observe  that  ut  with  the  perfect  indicative  has  the  foree  of  simul  ac.  Gro- 
novius  conjectures  ut  turba  plaeuit,  "  as  soon  as  the  number  has  appeared 
sufficient,"  t.  e.,  for  the  transaction  of  business.  But  the  MSS.  are  all 
against  this,  neither  is  the  change  at  all  required. — Quihus  turn  et  eoereendi 
jus  est.  Compare  chap.  vii. — Auetoritate  auadendi,  &c.  "  More  by  reason 
of  weight  of  influence  in  advising,  than  from  any  power  to  command.** — Ar-- 
mis  laudare.  Compare  Hiet.,  v.,  17 :  "  Ubi  s<mo  armortun  triptidiisque  (tic 
UKs  mos}  etdprAeOa  srniit  dicta," 
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Chap.  XII. — Apud  contilutm.  The  aaaembUe*  were  oenveiied  ehiefljr  to 
discoss  matters  relating  to  war,  and  the  offences  tried  before  them  were 
principally  such  as  affected  the  militaiy  interests  of  the  nation.  Other  de- 
linquencies were  placed  under  the  cognizance  of  the  primqtea,  who  were 
elected  to  administer  justice  among  the  canton*  and  Yillagef.—JPiscrijiw 
e^itis  mundare.  "  To  prefer  a  capital  chaige.*'  Literally,  **  to  aim  (or  di^ 
rect)  at  one  a  risk  of  life,'*  i.  e.,  a  change  invoWiag'such  a  risk. — Ea  ddiOo. 
**  According  to  the  degree  of  delinquency."— ififainn.  ^  Polluted."— Jim 
mpo'.  '<  On  top  of  them.**  Heavy  stones  wen,  in  all  probability,  placed 
upon  the  hunUe.  A  body  was  found  in  1817,  at  a  considerable  depth,  in  a 
moor  in  East  Fciealand,  which  is  supposed  to  hare  undergone  this  punish- 
n»ent — lUuc  retpieit,  "  Has  the  following  principle  in  Tiew.**—  Scelera. 
"  Grimes.**— i^^'eio.  "  Acts  of  infamy.**— Z^e/ietw.  The  dative,  not  the 
ablative. — Pro  moda.  *'  Aoooiding  to  the  measure  of  the  offence.** — Pcma. 
The  conjecture  of  AcidaUus,  and  given  by  the  best  editon.  The  common 
text  has  pmnarwm,  and  the  sentence  runs  on  to  mmhaniur. 

Qui  vindkaimr,  **  Who  is  righted,**  i,  c,  the  injured  party,  whose  wrongs 
are  redressed.— JS/tgunliir,  dec.  Compare  C^.,  B.  (9>.,  vi,  23.— Qmi  red- 
domL  "  To  dispense.**  Far  superior  to  the  common  reading  rcddnnf. — Co»- 
nlium.  »iimd  et  auctoritas,  "  As  a  oouacil  of  advice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  of  enforcing  authority.** 


Chap.  XIII. — Nihil  auttntf  &c.  **  They  transact  no  business,  however, 
eithef  of  a  public  or  a  private  nature,  without  being  armed.**  Compare 
Cio.,  B.  G.J  v.,  56.  The  early  Greeks,  in  tike  manner,  always  went  armed. 
(  Tkmcyd^  L,  ^y—Nun  moru.  *^  It  is  bo  part  of  their  customs."  Supply 
€Mi. — Suffedurwn  probaoeriL  *^  Shall  have  ascertained  by  actual  trial  that 
be  will  be  equal  to  the  task."  Probtnterit  implies  that  some  kind  of  proof 
of  his  capabilities  was  to  be  given  by  the  young  man. — OmanC  The  sin- 
gular onuu  would  have  accoided  better  with  the  disjunctive  veL  Compare 
Zumpt,  ^  a74.— HioBe  apud  OIom  toga,  **  This,  with  them,  is  the  manly  gown," . 
fc  e.,  ^n,  with  them,  takes  the  place  of  the  manly  gown,  or  toga  virilis,  as- 
sumed by  the  Rinnan  youth  when  first  entering  upon  manhood.^— Jfo«  reipub- 
litM.  With  this  ceremony,  as  with  inarrfage  in  the  case  of  daughters,  the 
power  of  the  &ther  over  the  child  ended,  and  the  young  man  now  took  place 
in  public  assemblies,  dec. 

JMgnatUmem.  **  The  rank."  Not  the  office  as  yet,  which  would  be  dig- 
mitaiem. — Ceteris  rotntetioribus,  dec.  "  They  are  associated,  however,  unto 
the  other  youths  that  are  more  robust  of  frame,  and  have  long  since  been 
approved,  nor  do  they  blush  to  be  seen  among  the  companions  of  these." 
By  ceteris  are  meant  the  younger  class  of  chieftains,  that  are  vigorous  in 
early  ntanhood,  and  have  already  distinguished  themselves ;  not  the  elder 
chiefs.  Some  editors  read  ceteris  from  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.    With  rubor  supply  eet  ittis. 

Gradus  quin  etianu,  &c.  "Moreover,  even  companionship  itself  has  ito 
•eveial  gradations."    The  words  ec  irpse  are  expunged  by  Walch,  and  look 
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▼•ly  hke  a  glow  upon  qrnn  etiam. — Quibus  priimu^  6us.  '*  As  to  who  sliaH 
oecnpy  the  first  pkce  in  the  faror  of  their  chief."  Supply  $it  with  qmhus. 
— iSi  nttmero  ae  virtuie,  &c.  "  If  he  be  conspicuous  for  the  number  and 
valor  of  his  i<^owers." — Et  tpM  pUrvmque  fama,  dec.  "  And  they,  for  the 
most  part,  nearly  bring  wars  to  a  close  by  tbeir  reputation  ahme,*'  i.  c,  if  a 
tribe,  when  attacked  by  another,  can  seoure  the  aid  of  some  dtstingaished 
chieftain,  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  this  is  known,  generally  desist  ftom  their 
hostile  moTements  in  a  great  degree ,  if  not  entirely.  Projligare  is  "  to  cause 
to  tottor,"  literally.  Hence  it  is  frequently  followed  by  eonficere.  From 
this  has  been  derived  the 'meaning  of  *' nearly  to  finish.**  Compare  Sen., 
de  Bencf.t  vii.,  15 :  "  Profiigaiajam  hme,  etprniu  ad  esihan  perdueta  qtuestin 
eat.**  In  the  Monmmentum  Ancyranum  Augustus  says,  *'  Oopta  projliga- 
tajue  opera  a  poire  meo  perfed" 

Chap.  XTV. — Jam  wro.  "  Above  all,  however."  The  expression  jam 
verOf  like  turn  vero,  is  always  employed  to  introduce  the  climax,  and  requires, 
therefore,  occasionally  a  somewhat  freer  mode  of  rendering. — Infame  et 
probroeum.  Observe  that  infame  here  refers  to  the  actual  infamy,  consid 
ered  per  «e,  and  prio&ro«iiin  to  the  reproaching  of  one  with  that  stain  upon 
his  character. — Pr<Kipuum  aacramentum  eat.  "  Is  their  chief  and  most  sa- 
cred obligation."  Sacramentum  here  denotes  a  sacred  duty,  and  one  gen- 
erally guarded  by  an  oath.  Hence  the  term  was  specially  applied  to  the 
military  oath  of  the  Roman  soldiery ;  and  Tacitus,  therefore,  expressly  em- 
ploys the  word  in  tbe^  present  case  to  show  how  binding  among  the  Gennans 
was  the  obtigation  to  which  he  refers. 

Esigvnt  enim,  dec.  Montesquieu  derives  from  this  the  origin  of  vaaaal- 
age.  At  first  the  prince  gave  to  his  nobles  arms  and  provisions.  As  cu- 
pidity increased,  money,  and  then  lands  were  required,  which  last,  from 
beneficiaf  became,  at  length,  hereditaiy  possessions,  and  were  cslled  Jiefa. 
Hence  arose  the  feudal  system.  {Eaprit  dea  Loia,  xxx.,  3.)—IUvm  belUoth 
rem  equwn.  "  That  war-steed."  The  pronoun  is  here  meant  to  express 
gesture,  or  a  pointing  at  the  object  sought  to  be  obtained.  So,  likewise,  U- 
lam  in  the  succeeding  clause.  The  expression  bellatorem  ejmtm  is  poet^ 
ical.    Viigil,  Georg.,  ii.,  145. 

Nam  epulat  etconvietua,  &c.  "  For  banquets  and  common  tables,  althou^ 
homely,  yet  marked  by  abundant  supply,  take  the  place  of  pay."  We  have 
followed  here  the  reading  of  the  early  editions,  by  which  largi  t^tparatuahe- 
comes  the  genitive  of  quality.  The  other  reading  is  as  follows :  Nam  epulit, 
et,  qwmquam  incomti,  largi  tamen  apparatus,  &c.  "  For  banquets  and  en- 
tertainmcnts,  although  homely,  yet  plentiful,  take  the  place  of  pay."  In 
this  latter  reading,  apparatus  becomes  the  nominative  plural.  The  former 
lecticm,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  The  pay  of  the  companions 
did  not  consist  in  mere  occasional  banquets,  but  in  their  sharing  a  daily 
table  with  their  leader,  or,  as  the  term  convictua  literally  means,  "  a  living 
vith"  him. 

^apectare  annum.    "  To  await  the  produce  of  the  year."    Anotherpoetic 
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form  of  expression.  Amtua  is  often  used  by  the  poets  for  prmteniuM  anni^ 
or  mesais.  Agriculture  was  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  Germans ;  it  was 
only  not  prosecuted  with  any  degree  of  zeal.  Compare  Caa.f  B.  O.y  ▼!., 
22:  **  AgriculHaw  non,  student."  The  cultiTStion  of  the  field  was  left,  as 
Tacitus  himself  informs  us  (chap,  xr.),  to  the  women,  old  men,  dec. — Vbe- 
mr0,  "  To  ehaUenge."— Jkferen.  "  To  earn."  Pigrvm  et  imera.  "  Spirit- 
less and  inert." 

Chap.  ILY.—MMUwn  vtnatHnUj  dec.  The  MSS.  have  mm  muUum,  but 
the  negatiTe  has  been  deservedly  rejected  from  the  text  by  many  editors,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Lipsius,  who  in  this  way  seeks  to  reconcile  the  account 
of  Tacitus  with  that  of  Caesar  {B.  G.,  vi.,  21),  who  states  expressly  of  the 
ancient  Germans  that  **Vita  omnia  m  venationUma  atque  in  atudiia  rei  mUit* 
aria  eonaiatit."  So  again  {B,  G.,  it.,  1)  it  is  said  of  the  ancient  Suevi, 
that  "  imtftum  aunt  in  venationibua."  Ritter  has  an  excellent  note  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  fully  justifies  the  rejection  of  the  negative.  Walther 
supposes  non  multtan  to  be  taken  comparatively  in  conjunction  with  plua 
that  follows :  "  Venatibua  etiam  temporia  aUquid  tranaigunt,  nee  vero  tarn  mul- 
turn  quam  per  otitim.**  Few,  however,  will  favor  so  forced  an  interpretation. 
— Per  otium.  Observe  that  per  with  the  accusative  denotes  more  of  con- 
tinuance than  the  simple  ablative  venatibua  which  precedes. 

DeUgata.  "  Having  been  given  over."  Delegare  or  legare  properly  sig- 
nifies '*  to  commission  another  to  act  for  ypu." — Penaiium,  **  Family  af- 
fairs." The  Penatea  were  the  household  deities  o{  the  Romans,  presiding 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  family,  and  the  term  is  here  employed  figuratively 
for  the  fiunily -affairs  themselves.  Tacitus  transfers  the  word  from  Roman 
to  German  customs. — Familia.  Here  "the  family;"  properly,  however,  it 
means  the  "  gang  of  slaves"  belonging  taa  family. — Diveraitate.  **  Contra- 
riety."--/»erfiam.  "  Indolence,"  t.  «.,  exemption  from  active  employment 
in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs. — Quietem.  "  Public  repose," 
t.  e.y  the  absence  of  warfare.— Vrf  armentorum  velfrugum.  Partitive  gen- 
itives, "  some  portion  either  of  cattle  or  of  grain."  We  may  supply  dUquid, 
—Gaudant.  Referring  to  the  principea.'-PhalereB  torqueaque.  "  Rich  trap- 
pings and  gold  chains." — Jam  et  pecuniam.  The  Romans  had  not  onl^  pro- 
cured the  friendship  of  Ariovistus,  Segestes,  Malovendus,  and  others,  in 
this  vray,  but  had  also  begun  to  purchase  peace  of  the  Germans.  Compare 
chap.  xliL 

Chap.  XYI. — NuUaa  Germanorum  populia,  dec.  Towns  are,  however, 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  ii.,  62),  Csesar  [B.  G.,  iv.,  19),  dec.  Bekker 
contends  that  Tacitus,  deceived  by  the  false  reports  of  others,  has  made  a 
mistake  here.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  especially  for  Germania  Trana- 
rhenana,  his  observation  seems  correct.-<~/n<er  aejunetaa  aedea,  **  Contig- 
uous habitations,"  t.  e.,  aedea  junetaa  inter  ae.  He  speaks  first  of  the  indi- 
vidual abodes,  and  then,  shortly  after,  of  the  vieiy  or  villages.— Co/wU  dia- 
ereti  ae  dwerai.    **  They  dwell  separate  and  scattered."— C/ir/<m«,  trt  eampua, 

H3 
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Ae.  TraoM  of  tlua  Mily  mode  of  dwellbg  roBam  in  the  eiidiBgs  of  tbe 
Barnes  of  many  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Bom  (spring)*  Bach  (brook), 
Feld  (field),  Watd  (wood),  Hayu  (gioTe),  Berg  (mountain),  &e. — Connexim 
$$  c^kmrmtilnu  mdifieiU,  **  With  the  buildings  a4Joining  one  another  and 
mnning  on  in  rows." — Cciaenlorum.  **  Of  building  stone.**  Ctementa  are,  ^ 
properly,  the  chips  made  in  hewing  rtkmes  (from  emdo}.  The  term  is,  then, 
applied  to  any  kind  of  hewn  stone  for  building  pnxposes. — MMeriti.  "  Tim- 
ber.'*— Citra  apeciem  out  deleetationem.  "  Without  any  thing  pleasing  to  the 
•ye,  or  calculated  to  attract"  The  meaning  is,  that  they  took  no  pains  to 
mahe  it  look  well.  Citra  ioqiUes  a  stopping  short  of  something :  it  could 
not  have  been  used  if  they  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  ugly. 

Qucdam  loco,  &c.  '*  They  smear  over  certain  parts  of  their  dwellings 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,"  &c.  With  dUigeiUiius  supply  solito. — Terra. 
A  kind  of  gypsum  is  meant. — Ut  picturamt  &c.  "  As  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  painting  and  colored  outlines." — Aperire.  "  To  dig." — Suffugibm  hteau. 
In  these  subterranean  dwellings  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  man- 
ufacture of  linen.  CDnq>are  Pliny  {JJ.  N.,  xix.,  2) :  **  Germani  autem  d«- 
ft>$9i  atqu*  tyb  terra  id  opue  ogunL^^^-lgnorantwr.  "  Remain  unknown."— 
FaUmU.  ^  Escape  dbsenration." — Qjood  ipuerenda  aunt.  Compare  Ritter ; 
**  Jhim  hoetia  qtuait  ubi  nihU  e«t,  eoque  tempue  perdit,  pavca  iUa  etfida  re* 
ceptacula  latent  ipaw»  et  effitgiunt. 

Chap.  XVII. — Sagum.  The  eagtan  was  a  mantle  of  co^krse  wool,  or  of 
goats*  hair  with  the  nc^  left  on,  fastened  by  a  brooch,  or  other  means,  on  the 
top  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  coming  down  as  far  as  the  knees.  It  was,  more 
especially,  the  military  costume  for  both  officers  and  common  soldiers.  It 
was  likewise  worn  by  rustics.  Sagwn  is  properly  a  Celtic  word,  and  the 
original  of  our  "  shag." — Coneertum*  "  Fastened." — Cetera  intecti.  "  Un- 
covered  as  to  uie  rest  of  their  persons." — Compare  Caesar's  account  of  the 
endurance  of  cold  by  the  SuevL  (J9.  6r.,  iv.,  1.) — Flmtante.  "Flowing 
loosely." — Sicut  SarmaUB  ac  PartkL  The  Oriental  nations,  in  general, 
were  accustomed  to  wear  loose  and  flowing  garments.  The  attire  of  the 
-Sarmatians  and  Paxthians  appears  on  coins. — Singuhe  arfus  e»pri$nente. 
**  Exhibiting  the  shape  of  each  limb." 

Mipm.  The  bank  as  well  of  the  Danube  as  the  Rhine  is  meant ;  in  other 
words,  the  whole  Soman  {vmtier.'^Negtigenter,  "  With  little  care  (in  their 
selection)." — Exquieitiue.  "  With  more  nicety  (of  choice)."  The  tribes 
near  the  Roman  frontiers,  having  the  means  of  procuring  other  kinds  of 
dress,  by  commerce,  did  not  exercise  much  oare  in  selecting  skins  and  furs ; 
those  in  the  interior,  however,  having  no  such  means,  were  compelled  to  be 
more  particular.— iVuZliM  cultue.    "  No  other  kind  of  dress." 

Velamina,  Put  for  peUee.—I^Harguat,  "  They  diversify."— -PeflEiiiw^M 
heUvarum.  **  And  with  strips  of  the  fur  of  marine  animals."  Seals  and  the 
like  are  meant  We  have  plaeed  a  comma  after  s«act(/>«,  to  show  that  we 
have  no  hendiadys  here,  as  some  mainlMA,  but  that  the  allusion  in  nuunUia  is 
to  actual  colored  spots.-— £«lan«r  aoeatim  4<9i«tf  ifryotw»  mmce.    According 
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to  Bvotier,  th«  northem  ocean  and  the  icy  sea. — Pttrfwa.  A  vegetable  Ay^ 
k  meant. — Partem  vettitta  superioria.  Put  for  auperwrtm  vmCiAw  parUm.-^^ 
Brachia  ac  laeertot.  "  As  to  their  arms  below  and  above  the  elbow."  Bra* 
chmm  is  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow ;  lacertuSf  fiom  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder- 

Chap.  XYUL—Sed  et  pnminta  pars  ptOaria  paiei.  **  (Nor  this  abne), 
but,"  dec.  Some  editions  placet' these  words  at  the  end  of  the  pnvious 
chapter.  Our  arrangement  is  the  neater  one. —  Q^amquam  severot  dec. 
**  Although  there  matrimonial  ties  are  rigidly  observed." — Qui  nan  Ubidmef 
^kc.  "Who,  not  through  incontinence  (on  their  pert),  but  on  account  of 
their  rank,  are  soliciteii  by  very  many  offers  of  marriage."  An  illustration 
of  the  language  of  Taoitus  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  Ajriovistas,  as  men- 
tioned by  Cesar  (B.  &.,  i.,  53).—Iniernua  pamUea,  Observe  that  odea— 
Bfteans  merely  '*  to  be  present,"  but  inUreawe,  *'  to  be  present  and  take  part" 
in  what  is  going  on. — Mwnera  probani.  "  Pass  their  apprabtttion  on  the 
ptesents,"  i.  f;,  examine  into  their  sufficiency. — Munera  nen  ad  deHdat,  dtc. 
The  repetitioq  of  munera  here  is  intended  to  add  force  to  the  narration,  and 
is  an  instance  of  what  grammarians  term  ivavttdlwXuffi^.^^Comatur. 
**  May  be  adorned."  Como  is  not  derived  from  eSma,  **  the  hair,"  but  is 
compounded  of  cq.  (ctm)  and  smo,  and  signifies,  therefore,  **  to  put  together," 
**  arrange,"  "  adorn."  It  is  a  word  especially  applicable  to  the  female  sex. 
Compare  Terence  (H«aitf.,  ii.,  2, 11) :  ^  Dum  mohtmhir,  dmn  comuniur,  am 
vnu  Mt." 

In  hoc  munera,  *'  On  'the  strength  of  these  presents.*  The  preposition 
m  vrith  the  accusative  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Greek  hrl  with  the  dativs 
{tirl  ToifToic  toIq  66potc),  the  gifts  being  considered  as  the  oondition  oa 
which  the  whole  rests.  Compare  Ritter,  ad  loe. — Hoc  maximum,  vmcuJum, 
iLc.  ^  This  they  regard  as  the  fiimest  bond  of  union,  thess  as  their  mys- 
terious rites,  these  as  their  conjugal  deities."  This  is  all  in  opposition  to 
Roman  customs.  The  areana  socroy  in  the  case  of  the  latter  people,  were 
connected  vrith  the  ceremony  of  the  eonfarreatioy  the  taking  of  the  auspices, 
the  sacrificing  of  a  cow  to  Juno,  dec«  Among  the  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  consisted  merely  in  the  giving  of  these  simple  bridal  presents.-* 
Eietra  virtuhm  cogitationeg,  &C.  '*  Excused  from  exertions  of  fostitude, 
and  exempt>fiom  the  casualties  of  war." — Ausptdis.  "Ceremonies."— 
Denuhtiant.  "Proclaim."— Accipere  as,  quas,  &o.  "That  she  receives 
what  she  is  to  transmit  inviolate  and  worthy  of  their  acceptance  to  her 
children ;  what  her  daughters-in-law  are  to  receive,  and,  in  their  turn,  de- 
liver over  to  her  grandchildren."  The  reference  is  to  the  arma,  which  are 
not  to  be  disgraced  by  any  un&ithful  conduct  on  her  part,  but  to  be  handed 
down  as  heir-looms. — Referant.  We  have  given  here  the  conjecture  of 
Rhenanus.  The  MS.  lection  is  rtferantterj  which  some  make  still  worse 
by  reading  r»r9ua  gtue. 

Chap.  XlX,—SepUB  pudidtia.  «  Fenced  around  by  feelings  of  chastity.** 
Several  MSS.  and  editions  have  septa  in  the  ablative,  which  would  imply 
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Ae.  TraoM  of  tlua  Mily  inodt  of  dwelling  ramun  in  the  esdiBiB  of  tbe 
BMies  of  many  towns  and  Tillagesi  sach  as  Bom  (spring),  Bach  (brook), 
J>Wd  (field),  Waid  (wood),  Hayn  (gitnre),  Berg  (nwuntain),  &c.— CoMftecM 
$$  c^kmrmtilnu  mdiJUiiak  *' With  the  boildtngs  adjoining  one  another  and 
rtuming  on  in  lowa." — Cmmenionam.  "  Of  building  stone.**  Ctementa  are,  , 
ptopeAy,  the  ehips  made  in  hewing  atones  (Iron  emdo\.  The  terra  is,  then, 
applied  to  any  khid  of  hewn  stone  for  building  puiposes. — Mtitaruu  "  Tim- 
ber.**— CUra  apeciem  out  deleetationem.  "  Without  any  thing  pleasing  to  the 
•ye,  or  calculated  to  attiact"  The  meaning  is,  that  they  took  no  pains  to 
make  it  look  well.  Citra  implies  a  stopping  short  of  something :  it  could 
not  have  been  uaed  if  they  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  ugly. 

Qumdam  loco,  &c.  **  They  smear  orer  certain  parts  of  their  dwellings 
with  more  than  ordinary  care,**  &c.  With  dUtgetUifu  supply  90IU0. — Terra, 
A  kind  of  gypsum  is  meant. — Ut  picfurom,  &c.  "  As  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  painting  and  colored  outHnes.**— A/>mre.  **  To  dig.*' — Suffugiiun  hiemi. 
In  these  subtenranean  dwellings  they  appear  to  have  carried  on  their  man- 
ufacture of  linen.  Compare  Pliny  (if.  N.,  zix.,  2) :  "  Germam  autem  d«- 
Joeei  mtque  sub  terra  id  opua  ogtmL** — JgturatUur.  **  Remain  unknown.**— 
Falhua.  **  Escape  observation.*' — Qttod  qtuerenda  eunt.  Compare  Ritter ; 
*'  Jhim  hosHa  qtuarit  vhi  nihii  eet,  eo^ue  tem^ua  perdUy  pauca  Ula  etfida  rt" 
ceptactUa  latent  ipawai  et  effvgiunt. 

Chap.  XVII. — Sagum.  The  sagum  was  a  mantle  of  co^krse  wool,  or  of 
goats*  hair  with  the  nc^  left  on,  fastened  by  a  brooch,  or  other  means,  on  Uie 
top  of  the  left  shoulder,  and  coming  down  as  far  as  the  knees.  It  was,  more 
especially,  the  military  costume  for  both  officers  and  common  soldiers.  It 
was  likewise  worn  by  rustics.  jSo^^vm  is  properly  a  Celtic  word,  and  the 
original  of  our  "  shag.**— CoiuertiaR.  "  Fastened.** — Cetera  iniecti.  "  Un- 
covered as  to  flie  rest  of  their  persons.** — Compare  Caesar's  account  of  the 
endurance  of  cold  by  the  Suevi.  {B,  6r.,  iv.,  hy-^Fhiitante.  "  Flowing 
loosely.** — Sicut  Sarmatm  ac  ParAi.  The  Oriental  nations,  in  general, 
were  accustomed  to  wear  loose  and  flowing  garments.  The  attire  of  the 
•Sarmatians  and  Parthians  appears  on  coins. — Singuha  arfua  exprimenU, 
**  Exhibiting  the  shape  of  each  limb.** 

iSsJMB.  The  bank  as  well  of  the  Danube  as  the  Rhine  is  meant ;  in  other 
words,  the  whole  Soman  frontier.— iVi^liigvnler.  **  With  little  care  (in  their 
selection).**— JB*yitt*.«»tt».  **  With  more  nicety  (of  choice).**  The  tribes 
near  the  Roman  frontiers,  having  the  means  of  procuring  other  kinds  of 
dress,  by  commerce,  did  not  exercise  much  oare  in  selecting  skins  and  fuis ; 
those  in  the  interior,  however,  having  no  such  means,  were  compelled  to  be 
more  particular.— iVuZliM  ctdttu,    **  No  other  kind  of  dress.*' 

Velamina.  ^t  tax  pelUa.-^Spargunt.  "  They  diversify.**- P««»u»^i«e 
beUtuarum.  **  And  with  strips  of  the  fiur  of  marine  animals.**  Seals  and  the 
like  are  meant  We  have  placed  a  comma  after  nactdiay  to  show  that  we 
have  no  hendiadys  here,  as  some  maintain,  but  that  the  allusion  in  tnaculia  in 
to  actual  colored  spots.— J^afonor  sMOfiN*  4<9i«tf  ^gnoftw  fli^     A^MMuding 
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to  Biotier,  th«  northem  ocean  and  the  icy  sea. — Purpura  A  regetable  Ay 
k  meant. — Partem  vettUu9  superwria.  Put  for  Muperwrtm  tfMtUut  patUm.'^ 
Brachia  ac  lacertoe.  "  As  to  theif  anns  below  and  above  tlie  elbow.**  Bra* 
dUicm  is  from  the  hand  to  the  elbow ;  fac«r(iM,  fipom  the  elbow  to  the  shoulder* 

Chap.  UTaL—Sed  et  pramima  para  pectaria  patet.  **  (Nor  this  ak>ne>, 
but,*'  dec.  Some  editions  placcthese  words  at  the  end  of  the  pnvious 
chapter.  Our  arrangement  is  the  neater  one. — Q^amquam  smwa,  dec. 
"Although  there  matrimonial  ties  are  rigidly  obserred.** — Qui  nan  IMdma^ 
^kc.  "Who,  not  through  incontinence  (on  their  part),  but  on  account  of 
their  rank,  are  soliciteil  by  very  many  offers  of  marriage."  An  illustraCioA 
of  the  language  of  Tacitus  may  be  found  in  the  ease  of  A,riovistas,  as  men- 
tioned by  Cesar  {B.  &.,  i.,  53).—Internua  paranUa.  Observe  that  ode— 
Bfteans  merely  **  to  be  present,"  but-  inieretae,  "  to  be  present  aod  take  part" 
in  what  is  going  on. — Mwnera  prabamt.  '*  Pass  their  i^rab^ion  on  the 
^«sent8,"  t.  f;,  examine  into  their  sufficiency. — Munera  nan  ad  deUdaa,  dec. 
The  repetition  of  munera  here  is  intended  to  add  force  to  the  narration,  and 
is  an  instance  of  what  grammarians  term  ivavadLickAMn^.'^Camatyir, 
"May  be  adorned."  Como  is  not  derived  from  eSme,  "the  hair,"  but  is 
eompounded  of  co.  (con)  and  emo,  and  signifies,  therefore, "  to  put  together," 
"  arrange,"  "  adorn."  It  is  a  word  especially  applicable  to  the  female  sex. 
Compare  Terence  (Heottf.,  ii.,  2, 11) :  ^Dum  molhmfMr,  diim  eoamnturt  an> 
via  eat." 

In  fuBc  munera,  "  On  'the  strength  of  these  presents.*  The  preposition 
in  vnth  the  accusative  is  here  eqnivialent  to  the  (heek  M  with  the  dativ« 
(iirl  ToifToic  TOiQ  66poic)t  the  gifts  being  considered  as  the  oondition  oa 
vi^ch  the  whole  rests.  Compve  Ritter,  ad  he. — Hoc  maximum  vtncuktm, 
dice.  "  This  they  regard  as  the  fiimest  bond  of  union,  thes*  as  their  mys- 
terious rites,  these  as  their  conjugal  deities."  This  is  all  ia  opposition  to 
Roihan  cnstains.  The  arcana  aaera,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  people,  were 
connected  veith  the  ceremony  of  the  confarraatio,  the  taking  of  the  auspices, 
file  sacrificing  of  a  cow  to  Juno,  dec.  Among  the  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  consisted  merely  in  the  giving  of  these  simple  bridal  presents.-* 
Eaftra  virtuhm  cogUationea^  dec.  "  Excused  from  exertions  of  fostitude, 
and  exempt^fiom  the  casualties  of  war." — Auapicua,  "Ceremonies." — 
Venuntiani,  " Proclaim."— Jcdpere  ae,  quas,  &o.  "That  she  receives 
what  she  is  to  transmit  inviolate  and  worthy  of  their  acceptance  to  her 
children ;  what  her  daughters-in-law  are  to  receive,  and,  in  their  turn,  de- 
liver over  to  her  grandchildren."  The  reference  is  to  the  arma,  which  are 
not  to  be  disgraced  by  any  unfoithfiil  conduct  on  her  part,  but  to  be  handed 
down  as  heir-looms. — Referant.  We  have  given  here  the  conjecture  of 
Rhenanus.  The  MS.  lection  is  rtferantur,  which  some  make  still  worse 
by  reading  ruraua  gtue. 

Chap.  XlX.-^SeptmpudiciHa,  "  Fenced  around  by  feelings  of  chastity.** 
Several  MSS.  and  editionB  have  aepta  in  the  ablative,  which  would  imply 
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were  Mtabliahed  bj  law.— Pafna,  ammeuli.  **  Paternal  uaclea,  maternal 
ooea.** — Qtumf  plu$  pnpinq%urwm,  &«.  By  propmqui  are  meant  '*bloo4- 
lelationa ;"  bj  affines,  **  relationa  by  marriage." — Nee  uUa  orbittuU  firamia. 
«*  Nor  are  thece  any  advastagea  reaulting  from  being  childlesa."  Tacitus 
allude*  to  the  oouxt  paid  at  Rome  to  rich  persona  without  children  by  leg»r 
«y>hu]iterL  Thia  practice  foimed  a  frequent  aubject  of  cenauie  ami  lidi- 
Cttle  with  the  Roman  wiiten. 

Chap.  XXL  —  <SiM6q»ef«.  "To  adopt."  — iVec  mpiacabilea  durani^ 
**  Thcae  (enautiea),  however,  do  not  continue  implacable."  Observe  that 
mee  has  here  the  foioe  of  mm  taatm  (  Weuhempt,  ad  loe.).-'Homieidium,  J|ii 
woid  oocora  aleo  in  Pliny  the  elder,  Petioniua,  and  Quintilian,  but  never 
in  the  writen  of  the  golden  age  of  hatamty.—Recipitque  9utUfactumem,  &c 
**  And  the  whole  family  (of  the  offender)  becomes  responsible  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine.**  RedpU  ia  here  put  for  r^pit  in  «e.  Bqoiib,  less  correctly^ 
interpret  this  to  mean  that  the  whole  family  of  the  injured  party  receives  a 
portion  of  the  fine.  A  law  did  actually  exist  in  Gennany,  in  ancient  times, 
in  accordanoe  with  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  this  passage,  as  w« 
learn  6om  the  Xe«  Tai.,  tit.,  6U  leg.,  1, 2.  It  was  aflerwasd  abrogated  by 
King  GhitdeberL~J«s(a  iibtrtatatn.  "  When  united  with  freedom,"  u  t^ 
in  a  free  stale.  This  employment  o£j%uBUt  in  the  sense  of  eqmd,  or  m  with 
the  ablative,  is  characteristic  of  the  writen  of  the  silver  age. 

Conmetibua  et  hospiiiU.  **  In  common  tables  and  acts  of  hospitidity." 
Compare  Weishanpt,  ad  he.  '*  Convktua  sunt  oonventicola  socialia  inter 
amieos ;  hotpiimm  est  exeeptio  peregnnoium.^ — Pro  furttma  '^paratk 
epttlis.  **  With  a  careftilly  prepared  banquet  according  to  his  means."~* 
Cimt  defecere.  Supply  epate,  in  the  sense  of  *'  the  means  of  entertainment.*' 
-^Hospet.  **  The  host."— AToiMfrolor  hoapitii  eteomaa.  *'  Becomes  the  gnids 
and  companion  to  the  hospitable  board  of  anather."-r-irifmaiuftite.  "  Cor» 
diality."— Qaonliim  ad  jma  haepitiL  "  As  &r  aa  regards  the  rights  of  hospi*> 
tality,"  i.  e.,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  a  hospitable  reception. — Sed  net 
data  imptaanl,  &c.  "  But  they  neither  set  down  things  given  (by  them)  to 
the  account  of  another,  nor  do  they  feel  themselves  bound  by  things  which 
have  been  received  (by  them),"  i.  «.,  they  neither  consider  that  they  confer 
an  obligation  by  what  they  give,  nor  incur  one  by  what  they  receive.  Ob* 
serve  here  the  middle  meaning  of  obkgaiUur. — Vidus  inter  hoapitee  comia. 
**  Their  manner  of  living  among  their  (regularly-invited)  guests  ia  marked 
by  affability."  This  is  probably  a  mere  gloss  or  marginal  note  which  has 
crept  into  the  text.    It  certainly  is  not  mnd^  if  at  all,  needed. 

Chap.  XXlh-^StoHm  e  somno,  **  Immediately  after  sleep."  So.  in  in 
Greek,  yeMv  6k  tuv  npdo^ev  doKp^m/  (Xen.,  Cyrop.f  i.,  4, 28).  Ah  is  used 
in  the  same  way  by  Livy  (xxii.,  40),  "  Ak  hoc  sermons  prof«etnm.*'-r-In  diem. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  rose  early. — Lawiniur.  *^  They  wash  them- 
selves." In  a  middle  sense,  like  obliganhtr  in  the  previous  chapter. — Plur» 
mmm,    **  During  the  greatest  pari  of  the  year."    Supply  onm  or  tea^oru. 
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-^S^Mtatm  nngtUiM  sedts,  &o.  Eating  at  aeparate  tablet  it  genefaUy  an  io^ 
dication  of  voraeity.  Traces  of  it  occur  also  in  the  Homeric  poems. — DUm 
mfctemque-  cvmtintum  poUmdo.  **  To  keep  drinkinif  day  and  night  without 
iatennission/'  Literally,  "  to  make  day  and  night  continuous  by  diinkiDg:" 
'^Ut.  **Am  IB  usual."  Supply  mm  toUk—Sed  et  de  reeomeiiinuiiaj  &o. 
Herodotus  relates  the  same  thing  of  the  Penians  (i.,  133 ;  ii.,  72).-^Ad»cue- 
Htdit.  In  the  sense  of  •(^fVfMiw. — Smy^Ueet,  "  Sincere."—- ifii^giMs."  He- 
voio  ones." 

Gens  non  asttita  nee  e4iUid^  dec.  **  This  nation,  not  acute  nor  crafty, 
still  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  breast  amid  the  freedom  of  festirity ."  Adkuc 
in^pre.  equJTalent  to  ad  hoe  vtque  ttmpu».  The  Gentaans,  aoooiding  to  Tac- 
itus, had  not  yet  leanied  that  vice  of  civilized  nations,  the  art  of  hiding  the 
secret  sentiments  of  the  boaofu.  Ritter  connects  odAnc  with  ttereia,  ex- 
plaining  the  phrase  by  qua  adhuc  pect&re  cUtuaa  ermU.  This,  howeTer, 
wants  foree. — Men»,  **  The  plans  and  opinions." — St  aaha  utrim$que  t«m» 
pmi»y  dec.  "  And  the  account  of  each  time  is  kept  even."  The  expression 
sajoa  rolio  is  prc^rly  used  when  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account 
balance  one  another.  So  here  Tacitus  means  to  say,  that  by  the  method 
they  pursued  of  deliberating  when  they  knew  not  hew  to  dissemble,  and  de« 
eiding  when  there  was  no  chance  of  jheir  erring,  they  kept  the  balance  evett, 
so  that  their  rashness  and  caution  mutually  checked  and  restrained  each 
ether. 

The  ibUowing  remarks  of  Passow  deserve  to  be  inserted  here.  In  almost 
every  instance,  he  observes,  that  is  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  habits  of 
the  Romane  were  of^xwed  to  those  of  the  Oermans.  They  used  to  rise  be- 
ioire  daylight,  to  play  at  ball  or  take  exercise  of  s<Hiie  kind  before  they 
washed  or  bathed ;  at  dinner  they  used  seats  which  were  joined  together. 
By  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  they  were  foihidden  to  appear  in  arms  in 
the  city ;  to  drink  in  the  day  time  was  esteemed  disgraceful;  and,  lastly, 
mutual  diffidence  and  distrust  prevailed  at  their  banquets. 

Chap.  XXUL— Pofw.  « For  drink."— .FVumeiilo.  "Wheat."  The 
proper  Latin  term  for  this  was  triiicmn. — Ccrruphu,  "  Chaogedby  ferment*  ' 
ation."  The  allusion  here  is  to  ale  or  beer.  Observe  that  corruptus  does 
not  necessarily  imply  being  spoiled;  it  would  be  applied  to  any  natural  pro- 
duction, the  character  of  which  is  completely  changed  by  art  to  adapt  it  to 
the  use  of  man.  A  beverage,  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  here  by  Tacitus, 
was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians  {Herod.,  ii.,  77).— JSxpia.  The  reference 
is  to  the  banks  of  both  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  but  more  particularly  the 
fenner.  According  to  Caesar  {B.  &.,  iv.,  2),  they  allowed  no  wine  to  be 
brought  in  among  them.  The  first  vines  wera  introduced  into  Qermany  by 
the  Emperor  Probus,  as  is  thought.    {Vopise.,  c.  19.) 

AgresHa  poma.  "Wild  fruit."  Pomum  is  a  very  general  term,  and  in- 
cludes any  eatable  fruit.— iJec«»u /era.  "Fresh  venison."  More  liter- 
ally, "fresh  wild  meat."  Supply  earo.  The  Romans,  on  the  other  han4 
preferred  such  viaMb  in  a  tainted  state.     Compare  Giuber,  ad  isc.,  and 
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Honee,  jS^.,  ii.*  8, 6. — hoc  concrehim.  ''Coagulated  rnHk."  Curds  are- 
meant.  The  Germana  did  not  ^ndentasd  the  art  of  making  cheese.  They 
were  aoqaainted,  howerer,  with  the  process  of  making  batter,  which  was 
used  by  the  higher  class.  Some  incorrectly  think  that  butter  is  here  meant 
by  Tacitus.— ildjMnrfv.  "  Studied  preparation."— Blandtmaitts.  *'  Coax- 
ings of  the  appetite." — Bhrietati,  '*  Their  propensity  to  intoxication." — 
Hmid  mimufaeiU,  &e.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the 
Germans  were  easy  to  be  conquered  by  arms,  but  merely  that  their  own 
▼ices  prored  formidable  means  of  subjugation. 

Chap.  XXIY.— QuifttM  id  ludienan  ut.  **  Who  engage  in  this  sport."— 
If^eMtat.  "  Pointed  at  them."  Observe  that  there  is  nothing  in  infutus 
itself  which  ever  implies  hostility.  FesHu  is  only  the  old  participle  off  era, 
like  geatut  from  gen.—Artem.  "Skill." — Deeorem,  "Gracefulness  of 
movement."  Decor  is,  properly,  a  poetical  word,  and  was  probably  not  em- 
ployed in  prose  until  after  the  Augustan  age.'  It  is  especially  frequent  in 
Quintilian. — Non  m  qtuBstum  tamen,  6lc.  **  (They  do)  not,  however,  (do 
this)  as  a  source  of  gain,  or  for  hire."  Supply  hocfacitmt.  The  case  was 
directly  the  reverse  among  the  Romans,  in  both  their  scenic  and  circensian 
celebrations. — Latdvia  pretimm  est,  ^Is  the  (sole)  recompense  of  a  piece 
of  sport." 

Aleam  {quod  mirere),  &c.  Although  the  Romans  were  much  addicted  to 
gambling,  yet  it  was  esteemed  disreputable,  and  was  forbidden  by  the  laws, 
except  during  the  Saturnalia. — Sobrii  inter  eeria,  "  When  sober,  amid  se- 
rious employments,"  i.  e.,  regarding  it  as  one  of  these. — Eigtremo  oc  novie- 
Mtmo  jactu,  "  With  the  closing  and  latest  throw."  A  thing  is  said  to  be  «r- 
tremum  as  closing  a  series,  and  noviasimuin  as  being  the  newest  or  latest 
that  presents  itself. — Juvenior.  The  more  usual  form  is  juni&r  ;  still,  how- 
ever, the  more  regularly  constructed  juvenior  is  defended  by  good  MSS.— - 
Ea  est  in  re  prava  penricacia,  "  Such  is  their  obstinate  perseverance  in  a 
bad  practice." — Fidem.  "  Honor."  The  good  faith  of  the  ancient  Germans 
in  keeping  their  promises  was  proverbial. — TVadun/.  "  They  hand  over  to 
'  others,"  i,  e,,  they  rid  themselves  of. — Victoria,    **  Of  such  a  victory." 

Chaf.  XXV. — Ceteris  serois.  From  the  slaves  that  are  sold  by  them  he 
now  comes  to  those  that  are  retained  for  domestic  emplosrments. — Diacriptis. 
**  Distributed."  The  true  reading  here  is  undoubtedly  discr^His,  which, 
though  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  MSS.,  is  commonly  altered  in  the  edi- 
tions to  descriptis.  This  latter  form,  however,  does  not  lead  to  the  idea  of 
distribution,  since  describere  is  merely  "to  mark  out,"  &c. — Non  in  nostrum 
nutrem.  The  Romans  went  to  a  very  great  lengUi  in  appointing  slaves  to 
superintend  the  various  departments  of  their  domestic  economy.  Among 
the  wealthy,  in  later  times,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  household  duty  that 
was  not  allotted  to  some  particular  slave,  who  attended  to  that  and  nothing 
else.     Compare  Blair*s  Slavery  among  the  Romans^  p.  131,  seqq. 

Quisque,    **  Each  slave."    The  slaves  here  meant,  as  appean  from  what 
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fellows,  were  a  kind  of  nutie  bondsmea,  and  dMir  conditioii  wae  the  same 
as  that  of  the  yassals,  or  seris^  who  a  few  centuries  ago  made  up  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  eyery  country  in  Europe.  They  were  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  went  with  it  like  the  Roman  coloni,  and  hence  we  see  why  each 
had  an  abode  (sedet)  of  his  own,  and  regulated  his  own  household  affairs 
(«iMM  penatea).  The  Gennans,  at  a  later  period,  imitating  the  Romans,  hsd 
slaves  of  inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  name  of  slave  became  appropriated, 
while  those  in  a  state  of  rural  vnssalsge  were  called  Liden  (JLiti  6r  Xttoncv). 

Ut  e^Umo.  "  As  upon  a  tenant,"  t.  e.,  as  upon  oine  of  those  whom  we 
Romans  call  coUnU.  The  term  eohmu  is  here  employed  in  the  sense  which 
it  had  during  the  later  imperial  period.  The  coloni  paid  a  certain  yeariy 
rent  for  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  and  were  attached  to  the  soil  (glebm 
adtcnpU)^  from  which,  as  a  general  rale,  they  could  not  be  separated. — Hac- 
temu.  "  Thus  far,"  i.  e.,  he  is  not  bound  to  render  any  other  service.— 
Cetera  domtu  cffieia,  dee.  "  The  other  (which  are)  household  duties  his  own 
wife  and  children  dischaxge,"  t.  e.,  the  wife  and  children  of  the^  master. 
Domu$  here  refers  to  the  house  of  the  master,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lowly  dwelling  of  the  slave.  The  Gennans  did  not  employ  at  tiiis  period 
slaves  in  household  duties,  but  used  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  their 
own  wives  and  children. 

Non  disciplma  et  aeveriiaU.  **  Not  in  the  way  of  chastisement,  and  from 
any  severe  infliction:  of  the  same."  Not  a  mere  hendiadys,  as  some  make 
it,  for  dUdpUnm  severitate,  but  a  much  stronger  form  of  ezpre8sion.-~i>rMt 
quod  impwu.  "  Except  that  they  do  it  with  impunity,"  i.  e.,  kill  their  slave 
with  impunity.  A  private  enemy  could  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  slain 
with  impunity,  since  a  fine  (WergeUf)  was  affixed  to  the  homicide ;  but  a 
man  might  kill  his  own  slave  wiUiout  any  punishment.  If,  however,  he 
killed  another  person's  slave,  he  was  d>Uged  to  pay  his  price  to  the  owner. 

Libertini  non  muUum,  dec.  Among  the  Fhukks,  the  freedmen  seldom  at- 
tained to  tiie  full  right  of  those  who  were  free-born.  They  could  not  inherit 
property,  or  give  testimony  against  free-bom  men.  If  a  freedman,  moreover, 
died  without  children,  his  property  went  to  the  treasury,  as  appears  from 
the  Ripuarian  Code  (tit.  Ivii.,  1,  4).  The  trae  reading  here  is  Ubertini,  not 
liberti,  as  many  give.  The  Roman  writers  employ  the  term  Ubertw  when 
referring  to  some  particular  master ;  as  Ccuaris  liherhUt  Augutti  Ubertut, 
dec. ;  but  they  use  Ubertiniu  when  designating  the  class  generally ;  as,  2t- 
bertinus  erat.-^Monuntum,  "Weight,"  t.  «.,  influence. — Numquam  m  etvt- 
tate.  Directly  the  reverse  of  the  state  of  things  in  Rome  under  evil  em- 
perors. 

Qtks  regnaniwr,  "  Which  are  governed  by  kings."  Literally, "  which  are 
reigned  over."  This  employment  of  regno  in  the  passive  voice  departs  from 
ordinary  usage,  since  in  the  active  voice  it  is  used  intransitively,  and  we 
would  expect,  therefore,  the  impersonal  construction,  "  qtubn*  regnatum  eat 
or  regnatur.  Similar  instances,  however,  occur  in  other  parts  of  Tacitus. 
— SH  enim,  &c.  As  at  Rome  under  bad  emperon. — Imparet  libertini,  dee. 
**  The  subordinate  condition  of  freedmen  is  a  proof  of  the  value  of  freedom," 
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I.  e.,  die  foet  thst  freedmen  are  held  in  each  low  eetiiaetion  is  a  pvoof  <^tlie 
vmlae  set  upaa  freedom  end  tlie  righte  of  fipeemen. 

Chaf.  XXYL— JPrniw  mgUmre,  "  To  lend  out  money  at  mt^resL"— JSk 
m  wKuroM  tmtgndere,  **  And  to  increase  it  by  interest  upon  interest,"  i.  «., 
compound  interest.  This  waa  called  by  the  Greeks  avaroKiaftos.  Com* 
psie  the  explanation  of  Weishaupt :  '*  Femu  m  wurtu  eMtendare  est  facere 
fenua  de  nsuris  (non  solum  de  sorte),  usuram  de  usura  sumere,  fructum  do 
fructu." — Idtoque  magk  aenaiMr,  dec.  "  And»  therefore,  the  abstaiaiag  fit>m 
this  praetiee  is  more  effectually  obaenred,  than  if  the  practice  ita^had  been 
actually  fMbidden."  A  remaikable  instance  of  conciaeneas  in  the  oiig^ml, 
which  can  not  be  imitated  in  a  translation.  The  reference  to  what  precedes 
is  rather  a  mental  tiian  a  grammatical  one,  and  we  must  therefore  supply 
with  senatur  (which  here  has  the  force  of  ^Uervatwr)  some  such  expresaioa 
as  abstmaUia  afmon  agitandoy  the  negative  idea  arising  from  igmhaiL — 
Quam  n  vetiimi  eMteL  Usury  was  forbidden  at  Rome,  though  in  rain,  fay 
the  laws  of  the  Twelye  Tablea,  and  also  by  Tarioua  enactments  bron^ 
forward  by  Lieinius,  Oenucius,  Sempronius,  Julius  Caesar,  and  others. 

Ab  miverng  m  meet,  f*  By  whole  communities  in  turn."  Tacitus  means 
that  the  same  territories  were  occupied  by  different  tribes  or  communities 
in  turn,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  nmnber  of  persons  to 
till  them.  The  best  commentaiy  on  the  whole  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  giren  by  Caesar  of  the  Sueyi  {B,  &.,  iv.,  1).  Some  editors,  how- 
•rer,  disregarding  the  authority  of  CsBsar,  read  vtet«  for  m  viees^  interpretii^ 
it  as  meaning  the  communities  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  different  clans 
and  &Biilie8.  Ritter,  again,  reads  in  tncot,  *'  by  Tillages,"  equivalent,  aor 
cording  to  him,  to  utfiani  via.  The  interpretation  which  we  haTe  adopted 
however,  is  decidedly  the  best. 

Bt  ntperegt  ager.  *  *  And  a  portion  of  ground  remains  over  and  above  (each 
division),"  t.  «.,  there  is  always  a  portion  of  ground  remaining  undivided. 
This  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow  until  new  cultivators  took  possesaion  of  il 
in  the  following  year.  There  waa  no  danger,  therefore,  of  the  lands  be* 
coming  exhausted  by  repeated  sowings  on  the  part  of  each  successive  body 
of  settlers,  since  all  the  land  was  not  put  under  cultivation  at  any  one 
time. 

Nee  enim  eontenAml.  "  Nor,  indeed,  do  they  atten^it  to  vie."  Tacitus 
means  that  they  do  not  pretend  to  bestow  on  the  culture  Of  the  soil  a  degrea 
of  labor  that  may  equal  its  fertility  and  extent.— £M»  eegea.  **  A  <^p  of 
grain  alone,"  i.  «.,  wheat  and  barley,  to  the  exclusion  of  green  crops,  pulse, 
and  vegetablea.—- jSpectev.  **  Seasons."  The  different  '^aspects"  of  na- 
ture in  different  portiona  of  the  yeBT.—Intetteetum.  ac  vocabula  haheia.  <'  An 
known  and  have  names."  The  employment  here  of  the  noun  mieUeetue  iMh- 
dicates  the  silver  age  of  Latinity,  and  inteUeetum  kabent  is  equivalent  to  m* 
ielligunturj  i.  e.,  nota  sunt. — Auttumni  perinde  nomen,  dec.  Tacitus,  at  first 
view,  seems  to  be  in  error  here.  The  Germans  had  a  term  Marbist  or  Ser^ 
pMf,  in  more  modem  GennaQ  JArimtj  whence  the  Engliah  harveti.    Thus^ 
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in  Eginiiart's  Life  of  Charlemagne  (c.  29),  the  moBth  of  Noreitiber  is  called 
Harbiat'manotk  (i.  e.,  Herbst-^nonat).  But  the  truth  is,  the  word  Herbut  oi 
Herbst  marked  rather  the  crop  itself  than  the  season  which  produced  it. — 
Bena.    Particularly  tW  grape  and  oUto. 

Chaf.  XXYII. — Fmurvm  nMa  taidntio.  **  There  is  no  parade  about 
their  funerals."  Among  the  Romans  it  was  directly  the  reveise.  At  Rome 
fimerals  were  often  extremely  expensive  and  magnificent,  and  i^ys  were 
acted,  and  gladiatorial  ccnnbats  exhibited  in  honor  of  the  decessed.  Sumptu- 
ary laws  were  enacted  at  Tarious  times  to  restrain  the  lavish  expenditure 
on  these  occasions.  (Ann.,  iii.,  2 ;  Hiat.,  iv.,  47 ;  Plm.,  H.  N.,  xii.,  41.) 
— Certis  Ugnit.  "  By  means  of  particular  kinds  of  wood,"  t.  «.,  such  as 
were  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  Uw>  or  custom.  The  custom  of  burning 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  continued  to  prevail  in  (Germany,  even  after  the  in« 
troduction  of  Christianity,  until  forbidden  under  pain  of  capital  punishment 
by  Charlemagne. — Struem,  rogi  cumulaut.  **  They  load  the  heap  of  the  fu- 
neral pile,"  t.  e.j  the  wood  heaped  up  to  form  the  pile. — Sua  euiqtu  armOf 
6cc.  The  deceased  was  supposed  to  follow  the  same  occupations  after 
death  as  in  life. — Eqmu.  On  opening  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  old  Frank 
kings,  a  hoise-shoe  was  found,  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  kind  known. 

Seputcrum  cupet  erigit.  **  A  grassy  mound  forms  the  elevation  of  the 
tomb."  The  construction  is  a  poetical  one.  We  find  also,  in  Seneca  {Ep., 
8),  "  Harte  damum  utrvm  eespes  erearerir,  an  fHtriua  lapU."  Barrows  {tumuli) 
containing  nms,  in  which  the  ashes  were  deposited,  are  of  frequent  occur* 
rence  in  BriUin,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  ^-JfomoiMntorvin,  &c. 
Tacitus  had  in  view  the  splendid  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  the 
other  lofty  and  expensive  funeral  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Romsa 
capital. — Arduum.  Here  ''lofty."  Its  proper  meaning  is  "steep." — Po- 
mmt.  ''  They  lay  aside."  For  depomaU.^Lugere.  "  To  bewail  the  loss 
of  friends."  Lugeo  and  luetuB  always  refer  to  mourning  for  the  dead. 
{Doederlem,  Lea.  Syn.,  iii.,  p.  237.) — In  eommmu.  Latinity  of  the  silver 
age.  — Omnitiin.  "  Taken  collectively."— Jn««ifttfa  nft««5ni«.  The  former 
of  these  terms  refers  to  civil,  the  latter  to  religious  affairs. — Qius  nations. 
"  What  tribes."  Ritter  thinks  the  asyndeton  here  a  harsh  one,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea,  and  suggests  th^  Tacitus  may 
have  written  quayue  (i.  e.,  et  fua),  ftom  which  gum  arose  by  a  mistake  of 
the  copyists. 

Chap.  XXvT!I.Swnmua  auetorum,  dec.  **  The  deified  Julius,  the  high- 
est of  authorities."  The  reference  is  to  the  account  given  of  Germany  by 
Julius  CflBsar  (B.  G.,  vi.,  24).  On  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
Germany,  consult  Geographical  Index. — Dixms.  Consult  notes  on  chap. 
viii. :  "  svb  divo  Veapasiano." — QuanHdum  enim  amnis  obatabatt  dtc.  "  For 
how  small  an  obstacle  did  a  river  oppose,  according  as  each  nation  fiad  be- 
come powerful,  to  its  seizing  upon  and  changing  settlements,  as  yet  ly- 
ing ixk  cdmmcHL  and  divided  off  by  no  power  of  monazdiies,"  U  »•>  and  ika« 
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qyproprittetl  by  any  powerful  monarchies.  Tbe  River  Rhine  is  xneant.--^ 
Igitw  inter.  Supply  loca  before  inter.  F^r  t  similar  use  of  igitur  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  see  Vit.  Agrie.,  c.  13. — Hercyniam  tilvam  .... 
3fcentim.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Boiemi  nmnen.  "The  name  of 
Boiemum."  Bwemum  or  BothemMm  pn^bly  means  "  the  home  of  the  Boii" 
{Heim,  Htimaih).  So  that,  in  all  likelihood,  Bohemia  is  the  Boiemwn  of 
Tacitus.  Latham,  howcTer,  contends  for  Bavaria  (Boioaria). — SigmficaU 
pte  locif  dec.  "  And  implies  a  long-standing  reminiscence  of  tbe  original 
settlement.'' — (^lutmvie  mutatie  cuUoribua.  Observe  that  quamma  is  here 
for  quamquamj  a  usage  occurring  only,  as  already  remarked,  in  the  later 
prose  writers. 

Sed  utrum.  Aramaei,  iie.  Tacitus  here  calls  the  Osi  a  German  nation, 
whereas  in  chapter  xliii.  he  remarks  that  their  use  of  the  Pannonian  tongue 
proves  them  not  to  be  Germans.  Some  editors  think  that  in  the  present 
passage  their  settlements  only  are  referred  to,  but  the  contradiction  is  too 
manifest  to  be  remedied  in  this  way.  Passow  regards  GemuEuorum  natione 
as  an  interpolation,  which  is  probably  the  true  view  of  the  case. — Badem 
vtriuaque  ripm,  dec.  "  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  either  bank 
were  the  same,"  i.  e.,  there  was  the  same  freedom  and  the  same  poverty  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  river  here  meant  is  the  Danube. —  Treveri  tf 
NervH.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Circa  adfectationem,  dec.  "As  re- 
gards an  eager  striving  after  a  German  origin.''  We  have  here  two  speci-^ 
mens  of  the  Latinity  of  the  silver  age,  namely,  the  employment  of  cirea  i» 
the  sense  of  quod  adtinet  ady  and  the  use  of  the  noun  adfectatio. — Separenivn 
In  a  middle  sense. 

VangiSnes,  Trihoci,  Nemites.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Ne  UbH 
qvidenif  &c.  The  Ubii  were  the  allies  of  Caesar  against  the  Suevi,  and 
were  afterward  transported  to  the.left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  Agrippa  (B.C. 
38).  By  origine  is  meant  their  German  origin  before  they  became  a  colony. 
—Quanuiuam  esse  meruerint.  "  Although  they  have  earned  (the  honor)  of 
being." — CondUoris  sui  nomine.  We  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  who 
founded  the-  cdony  in  question.  The  town  (now  Cologne)  was  called  Co- 
Ionia  Agr^tpina  or  Agrippinensis,  the  first  of  which  names  Would  mean,  "  the 
Colony  of  Agrippa,"  and  the  second  "  the  Colony  of  Agrippina."  Now 
Agrippa  was  engaged  in  this  quarter  on  two  occasions ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Grermanicus,  and  grand-daughter  of  Agrip- 
pa, was  bom  in  this  place.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  colony  was 
originally  founded  by  Agrippa,  and  was  called  Colonia  Agrippina  merely, 
until  Agrippina,  after  her  union  with  Claudius,  sent  out  her  own  colony, 
of  which  Tacitus  elsewhere  makes  mention  {Ann.y  xii.,  27),  and  the  object 
of  which,  in  all  likelihood,  was  to  strengthen  the  first.  The  name  Colomm 
Agrippinensis  began  after  this,  it  would  seem,  to  be  employed  in  ctnanran 
with  the  other. 

Experimento  jidei.  "  From  trial  having  been  made  of  their  fidelity,"  t. «., 
in  consequence  of  their  tried  fidelity.  Observe  that  experimento  is  here  the 
ablative. — Ut  areerent,  dee.    To  keep  their  own  countrymen  in  check,  and 
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prevent  them  from  crossing  oyer  into  die  Roman  territories ;  not  placed 
there  to  be  watched  themselves  by  the  Romans. 

Ghaf.  XXIX. — Virtute  prtseipui.  "  The  most  conspicuous  for  ralor.'* — 
Batavi,  Consult  G^graphical  Index. — Ripa.  When  ripa  is  used  alone, 
in  speaking  of  the  Rhine,  it  generally  means,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream. — Jtuulom  Rheni  amnis.  Known  in  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy as  the  Insula  Batawmtm^  the  chief  town  in  which  was  Lugdvnum  Bat- 
mmrum^  now  Leyden. — SeditUme  domeatiea,  dec.  The  time  when  this  hap- 
pened  is  not  given.  Cnsar  found  them  already  established  in  their  new 
seats. — In  quUnu,  &c.  "  To  become  in  these  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire." 
This  marke-,  of  course,  the  consequence,  not  the  intent.  Equivalent  to  ui 
ia  his  .  .  .  .Jiereni.  Hence  the  subjunctive. — Manet  honosj  &c.  "The 
honor  and  the  badge  of  this  eariy  alliance  still  remains." — Nee  contemnun- 
tur.  **  They  are  neitiier  insulted."  Referring  to  the  degradation  connected 
with  the  payment  of  tribute. — Pvblicama.  The  pvbUeemi,  **  or  farmers  of 
the  revenue,"  were  principally  members  of  the  equestrian  order.  They  did 
not  themselves,  however,  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or  collecting  of 
the  taxes  in  the  provinces,  but  this  part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  an 
inferior  class  of  men,  who  were  notorious  for  their  insolence  and  oppression. 
—AdUrii.  A  peculiarly  appropriate  term.  The  verb  adterere  denotes ,  prop- 
erly, "  to  wear  away  by  dint  of  rubbing,"  and  is  here  very  fitly  applied  to 
the  waste  of  private  substance  occasioned  by  repeated  and  ruinous  ex- 
actions. 

Oneribtu  et  eoUationUnu.  **  FTOm  burthens  tod  contributions."  Onera^ 
as  Ritter  remarka,  refer  to  the  ordinary  taxation ;  collationes,  to  contribu- 
tions imposed  by  the  Romans  on  special  occasions. — In  eodem  obtequio.  "  In 
the  same  state  of  obedience." — Ultra  Rhenum.  The  Rhine  was  always  re- 
jiarded  as  the  natural  line  of  division  between  the  Roman  and  German  sway. 
— /to  tedefinHnuquef  6lc.  "  Thus,  as  regards  settlement  and  borders,  they 
live  on  their  own  bank  (of  the  stream);  in  sentiment  and  attachment  they 
act  with  us."  After  ripa  supply  aguni  in  the  sense  of  vimint.  There  is 
nothing  synonymous  here,  as  some  suppose,  in  mente  and  animo.  By  mens 
im  here  meant  cogiUUia;  by  anmttf,  on  the  other  hand,  volimtaa. — Adkue  . . . 
aeriua  aniaymiur.  "  They  are  still  rendered  more  spirited."  They  occupied 
a  mountainous  and  woody  country,  and  had  hence  a  more  rigorous  climate. 
Bdtticher  (Lex.  Taeit.^  p.  33)  gives  adhue  in  this  passage  the  meaning  of 
inauper  or  prcOerea  ;  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it,  with  Gruber,  as  a  particle 
of  time. 

Nan  fvumeravernn.  "  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  number."  Compare  note 
on  crediderimf  chapter  ii. — Decumates  agree.  **  The  tithe-lands."  Consult 
^  Geographical  Index.— 2>u6i4e  poeeesaumis.  At  first  these  lands  lay  beyond 
the  Roman  boundary,  and  were  unprotected  against  the  incursions  of  the 
hostile  Germans. — Limite  aeto,  &c.  "  A  boundary  line  having  been  run, 
and  fortified  posts  having  been  pushed  forward."— /Smw.  "A  nook."— 
Frmrimim.    Gennania  Cisrhenana,  or  R«tia. 
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Chap.  XXX.—  UUra  htm.  Tamtofl  means,  beyond  tlie  tribes  alresdjr 
mentioned  as  dwelling  on  or  near  the  Rhine ;  not  those  oecup3ring  the  Dee- 
vmates  Agri. — Initium  aedisj  &c.  "  Make  the  fiist  rude  beginning  of  their 
settlements  from  the  Hercynian  forest."  Observe  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
expression  initium.  tncAoanl,  which  is  by  no  means  pleonastic,  as  some  sup- 
pose. The  Terb  inchaw  strictly  refers  to  the  first  sketch  or  rude  outline 
of  any  work,  or  to  the  fint  rode  commencement  of  any  thing,  and  is  here 
peculiarly  apposite.— j^^Wtf.  "Level." — DwrwU  siqmdem  eoUea.  ^  Since 
hills  ocmtinue  on  here  in  a  long  range."  That  is,  the  hills  here  are  not  iso- 
lated hills,  but  continue  for  a  long  diailianoe,  and  gradually  subside.— Kares- 
€UfU.    "  Become  scattered." 

Pro9tquitwr.  When  a  magistrate  left  Rome  to  take  the  command  of  a 
province,  it  was  usual  for  his  friends  to  **  escort"  him  part  of  the  vay ;  the 
term  used  for  this  was  pronqui. — Diponit.  **SefeB  down."  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Catti  lie  along  a  continuous  range  of  hills.  When  the  ridge 
sinks  down,  and  the  chain  is  broken,  it  bends  to  the  east  and  leaves  the 
Catti.  The  image  conveyed  by  the  whole  clause  is  a  very  striking  one. 
Observe,  moreover,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  possessive  mot  as  indicating 
intimate  companionship. 

Duriora  corpora.  ^  Hardier  firames  than  ordinary."  Supply  voltto.^ — Strkd. 
"  Compact."—  Ut  inter  Germanot,  "  As  far  as  (we  may  expect  this)  among 
Germans."  More  freely,  "  considering  they  are  Germans."  The  Germans 
were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  deficient  in  the  qualities  menticmed  in  the 
text. — ProBponere  electos.  "To  place  over  themselves  chosen  leaden." 
The  infinitives  that  follow  here  do  not  depend,  as  some  think,  cm  aotent 
understood,  but  are  closely  connected  with  what  precedes,  each  clause  being 
explanatory  of,  or  in  apposition  with  fltulftwi  nuionu  oc  «o/2ferti«.i-iVaw<. 
"To  keep."— ^i7t^«rre  impetus,  "To  restrain  impetuous  movmnents."— 
Disponere  diam,  dec.  "  To  assign  to  each  part  of  the  day  its  proper  duty, 
to  fortify  themselves  during  the  night." 

Nee  ftisi  RomaruB,  dec.  In  the  age  of  Tacitus,  ^e  wah  earned  on  by  the 
Romans  were  only  against  undisciplined  barbarians ;  so  that  order  and  dis- 
cipline might,  with  some  reason,  be  claimed  as  peculiar  tathe  Romans;  We 
have  given  here  Romana  with  Orelli,  Walch,  SeUing,  and  others.  The 
common  reading  is  tiec  nisi  ratume  disdpUnm  coneessum,  "  nor  conceded«ave 
by  the  steady  operation  of  discipline,"  t.  «.,  oiily  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
cipline.— Ferramentis.  * '  With  iron  tools,"  as  axes,  spades,  pickaxes,  dec. — 
Copiis.  "  Provisions."— A&Vw  ad  prmUum,  dec.  Other  tribes  of  the  €rer- 
mans  think  only  of  the  first  battle ;  the  Catti,  on  the  other  hamd,  ad<^t  a 
regular  plan  for  a  campaign.  —  yeloctfos  jwta  formidmem,  dec.  "Rapid 
movements  border  upon  fear ;  deliberate  ones  are  more  akin  to  steady  valor.* 
That  is,  equestrian  conflicts  are  uncertain,  and  marked  by  sudden  changes 
of  fortune ;  whereas  the  steady  movements  of  infantry  are  more  generally 
crowned  with  lasting  success. 

Chap.  XXXI.— £<  aliis  Oermanorum  popuUsf  6ui.    **  What  among  other 
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tribes  of  the  GermiAs  is  usually  dose  through  rare  and  indmdual  daxing,  has 
become  among  the  Catti  a  matter  of  common  consent,"  i.  e.,  a  regular  and 
established  custom.  Literally,  *Hhiough  rare  and  priyate  daring  on  the 
part  of  each  individual." —  Vertii.  For  ctmverwm  est.  Many  transitive  rerbs, 
espeeiyiy  such  as  express  motion,  are  used  either  intransitively  or  for  pas- 
sives. Compare  Bentley,  <td  Har.,  Cam,,  iv.,  10,  5 ;  Kritz,  od  Sail.,  Cat.y 
p.  37. — AdeUverini.  The  subjunctive,  because  a  custom  is  referred  to. — 
Voiiown  obligatumquef  &c.  **  A  condition  of  visage,  the  result  of  a  vow,  and 
by  which  they  have  bound  themselves  to  a  life  of  daring.** — RevelantfrotUem. 
By  cutting  the  hair  and  shaving  the  beard. — Prttia  tuucendi  rehUtMe.  **  Have 
paid  the  debt  of  their  birth,** «'.  e.,  the  debt  they  owed  to  their  coon^  and 
parents  ibr  having  been  bora. — Sqwilor.    "  Their  squalid  guise.** 

Fartigsimus  quitque,  dec.  It  was  very  common  in  the  middle  ages  for 
those  who  were  under  a  vow  of  penance  to  wear  an  iron  ring  till  they  had 
ittl^led  their  vow. — Igwmmwmtm  id  genii.  The  iron  ring  seems  to  have 
been  a  badge  of  slavery. — Placet.  "  Possesses  lasting  charms.**  They  re- 
tain this  appearvkce  even  after  they  have  slain  an  enemy,  as  though  they 
were  bound  bj  a  vow  fiem  which  they  could  only  be  released  by  death. — 
Jamque  cdnent  insigne9.  ^  And  at  last  they  grow  hoaxy  under  the  mark.** — 
Vigtt  Unva.  "  Stem  of  visage.**  We  have  adopted  toroa  here  with  the  Bi- 
pont  editor,  Oberlin,  Bekker,  and  others.  The  ordinary  reading  is  nowiy 
**  strange,**  which  ^pes  not  well  accord  with  what  is  stated  in  the  next  sen- 
tence.— MantwacwiU.  **  Do  they  become  s<^ned  down.*'  Literally,  "  do 
they  become  tame.'*  Said  properly  of  wild  aniinals. — AUqua  cwra.  "  Any 
domestic  care,"  especiaily  of  procuring  food. — Domc  exsanguie  seneetus,  &c. 
"  Until  exhausted  old  age  renders  them  unequal  to  so  rigorous  a  career  of 
militaiy  virtue." 

Chap.  XXXn.—Cerftim  jam  sioeo.  '<^Nowsettled  in  its  channel.**  More 
UteraUy,  "  now  certain  (i.  e.,  to  be  relied  upon)  in  what  relates  to  the  bed 
of  the  river.**  The  reference  is  to  the  quarter  where  the  stream  is  now  con- 
fined within  fixed  limits,  and  does  not  form  so  many  branches  and  lakes  as 
in  the  country  of  the  Batavi. — Unpii  ac  Tencteri.  These  two  tribes  gen- 
erally go  together  in  geography  and  history.  They  frequently  changed  their 
settlenMUts.  Consult  Geographical  Index. — Super  solitum  bellorum  decua. 
*^In  addition  to  the  warlike  reputation  usual  (with  the  German  race)." 
Supply  catena  Germanig  after  eolitum. — Equeetria  dwcipjmtf,  &c.  Compare 
the  account  given  by  Caesar  of  the  superiority  of  the  German  cavahy  {B.  O., 
iv.,  2, 11, 12,  16). 

^midatio.  *' The  point  <^  emulation.**-^Famt2tam.  "The  household." 
By  famiUa  is  here  meant  the  dwelling  and  all  things  connected  with  it,  fur- 
niture,  slaves,  &c. — Exdpit.  "  Inherits.**  Equivalent  to  hareditaU  accipit, 
"receives  by  inheritance,**  t.  e.,  the  horses,  eqms  being  understood. — Prout 
feroa  bellOf  &c.  "  According  as  he  is  fierce  in  war,  and  superior  (in  this 
respect  to  the  rest).**  There  is  no  tautology  here,  as  some  suppose.  Com- 
pare the  ea^lanation  of  WaltheY :  "  Use^  equoeferox  beUo  inter  nm/eroees  : 
inter  ferocea  exdpU  ferocior  sive  meUar." 
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Chap.  XXXIIL— Ooemreftoirf.  "  Met  the  view.*'  Sapply  ociJu.— Pm- 
itu*  egeui*.  Tacitus  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  his  assertion  that  the  Brac- 
teii  were  entirely  extirpated,  for  we  find  the  Roman  commander,  Spozinna, 
engaged  with  them  in  the  reign  of  Trajan ;  and  in  later  times  they  appear 
as  a  powerful  people  among  the  Franks.— iVom  tu  apectactdo  quidem,  &c. 
"  For  they  did  not  begradge  us  eren  in  the  matter  of  allowing  us  to  be  spec- 
taUKS  of  a  battle."  Observe  that  tpeetaeulo  is  heie  in  the  aUative,  and  that 
tntndcrc  govens  the  dative  of  the  person  {noina)  understood.  This  is  the 
Latinity  of  the  silver  age.  Cicexo  would  have  said  ne  gpecUadum,  quidem 
prmlu  nobu  mviderwUt  *'  they  did  not  begrudge  us  even  the  spectacle  of  a 
battle."  —  ObUctationi  oeuUaque.  "  For  our  entertainment  and  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  spectacle."  There  is  no  hendiadys  here»  but  a  much  stronger 
mode  of  expression.  The  conflict  alluded  to  in  the  text  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  near  the  Canal  of  Diusus  {Fosaa  Dnuiatia),  from  which  quarter 
the  Roman  garrison  could  be  spectators  of  it,  and  the  time  to  have  been  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

Duretque.  "  And  continue  strongly  seated." —  Odmm  svt.  "  A  feeling 
of  animosity  towards  each  other." — Urgeniibua  imperii  fatia.  "When  the 
£ite  of  the  empire  is  (thus)  urgent,"  L  e.,  in  the  present  critical  condition 
of  the  empire.  As  this  treatise  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when 
the.affairB  of  the  Romans  appeared  unusually  prosperous,  some  critics  have 
imagined  that  Tacitus  wrote  vigentibua, "  flourishing,"  instead  of  wrgetuilmt. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  other  passages,  that  the  causes  which 
were  operating  gradually,  but  surely,  to  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  Tacitus,  even  when  disguised  by  the  most 
flattering  appearances.    The  common  reading,  therefore,  must  stuid. 

Chap.  XXXIV.—il  tergo  dvdunt.  "  Shut  in  from  behind,"  t.  e.,  from  the 
east. — Alititque  gentea.  Such  as  the  Ansibarii,  Tubantes,  Turonii,  &c.— A 
Jronte,  &c.  "  In  front  the  Frisii  succeed,"  •*.  e.,  toward  the  west,  or  near 
the  River  Rhine. — Majoribua  minmribuaquef  &c.  "  They  have  the  appella^ 
tion  of  Greater  and  Less  Frisii,  according^  the  measure  of  their  strength." 
The  name  stands  here  in  the  dative  by  attraction  to  iUia  understood.  {Mad- 
vigf  4  246;  Oba.  2.) — Rheno  pr^exuntur.  "Are  bordered  in  jfront  by  the 
Rhine,"  i.  «.,  the  settlements  of  both  stretch  along  the  Rhine. — Immenaos 
lacua.  Anciently  this  country  was  covered  by  laige  lakes,  which  were  made 
still  larger  by  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea.  Since  the  inundation,  how- 
ever, of  1569,  which  submerged  almost  all  Friesland,  the  Zuyder  Zee  has 
taken  the  place  of  most  of  them.— iKo  tentavimua.  «  We  have  explored  in 
in  that  quarter."  Supply  regione.  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus  ex- 
plored this  sea.  Drusus  is  said  to  have  penetrated  into  the  Sinus  DoUarius, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  or  Etna.  Tiberius  navigated  the  Albis  or  JBlbe. 
The  shipwreck  of  the  fleet  of  Germanicus  proved  likewise  a  source  of  dis- 
covery, and,  according  to  Mannert  (Geog.,  iii.,  p.  91),  pointed  out  to  nav- 
igators the  way  to  the  Baltic. 

Sercidia  columnae.     Besides  the  well-known  Pillars  of  Hercules  at  the 
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Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  umilar  ones  in  the  North ; 
a  tradition  which  arose,  in  all  probability,  from  the  existence  of  similar  nat- 
ural  features  in  that  quarter.  Where,  however,  the  notthem  promontories 
were  that  received  this  name  in  the  text  has  never  been  satisfactorily  as- 
certained. It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  legend  points  to  the  Soundf  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden. — Adiit.  "Really  visited  that  quarter.** — 
Claritatem.  "Renown.*^ — Druso  Oermanico.  Mentioned  in  a  preceding 
note  by  the  name  of  Dnisus  merely,  which  is  his  more  usual  appellation. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Tiberius  and  step-son  of  Augustus.  The  younger 
Drusus  was  the  son  of  Tiberius. 

Mox  nemo  tentavit.  **  Soon  after,  no  one  (any  longer)  made  the  attempt." 
The  meaning  is,  that  although  ^he  sea  was  navigated  by  some  one  ailer 
Drusus,  yet  that  the  expeditions  of  the  Romans  in  this  quarter  were  soon 
abandoned. — De  actis  deortan  credere,  &c.  "  To  entertain  a  belief  concern- 
ing the  actions  of  the  gods,  than  to  seek  to  become  actually  acquainted  with 
them,**  t.  e.,  to  believe  in  the  present  instance  that  Hercules  actually  visited 
the  North,  and  that  pillars  erected  by  him  do  really  exist  in  that  quarter, 
rather  than  to  seek  to  ascertain  their  real  position. 

Chap.XXXY. — Novmuu.  "We have  examined.** — Ingentiflexu.  This 
bend  is  formed  by  the  Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  modem  Jutland,  which  Tac- 
itus conceived  to  be  rather  curved  and  round  than  anguliur  and  pointed.— 
Primo  ttatim.  "In  the  very  outset,"  i.  e.,  immediately  after  the  bend  be- 
gins.— Caucorum  gens.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  their  harbor, 
Cuxhaven.'—LateriJnis  obtenditur.  "  Is  stretched  along  the  flanks,**  i.  e.,  the 
eastern  flanks. — Sinuetur.  They  bend  round  first  in  a  southeastern  and 
then  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  meet  the  Catti  near  the  River  Werra.  — 
Inter  Germanot.  For  the  partitive  genitive  Germanarvm  {Madvig,  *  284, 
Obs.  1). — Malit.  The  subjunctive,  because  the  relative  which  precedes  is 
equivalent  to  talis  ut.    {Madvig,  *  364).—  Tueri.    "  To  uphold." 

Sine  cupiditate,  sine  impotentia.  "  Without  ambition,  without  ungovemed 
desires."  Impotentia  is  here  equivalent  to  impotentia  sui,  and  denotes  a 
want  of  command  over  one*s  passions.-— Qu<m2,  ui  superiores  agant,  &c. 
"  That  they  do  not  seek  to  acquire  their  superiority  by  acts  of  injustice.** 
Observe  that  ut  superiores  agant  is  an  expression  borrowed  from  the  language  * 
of  the  stage,  in  which  agere  aUquem  is  the  same  as  partes  aUcujus  agere,  "  to 
represent  or  exhibit  any  character.** 

Ac,  si  res  poscat,  exercitus.  After  exercitus  supply  quoque  promtus  est. 
Some  editors  remove  the  comma  after  poscat,  making  exercitus  the  accusa- 
tive plural  depending  on  that  verb.  But  this  is  contrary  to  the  usage  of 
Tacitus,  who  always  employs  the  formula  si  res  poscat  absolutely,  and 
without  any  case  attached  to  show  what  is  required  or  demanded. — Et  qui' 
eecentibus,  &c.  "And  they  enjoy  the  same  renown,  even  though  remain- 
ing inactive,"  i. «.,  even  in  inaction.  Their  warlike  reputation  is  not  at  all 
injured  by  their  pacific  spirit. 
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Chap.  XXXYi— Amummi  «c  wuatentem,  iee.  "Long  cherished,  from 
their  being  un«tUcked  by  any  foe,  a  too  lasting  and  enfeebling  state  of  re- 
pose." We  have  taken  siaremlcm  here,  with  Bredow  and  others,  in  a  txans- 
itiTe  sense, "  qum  robmr  aiqtig  wrtuiem  detrahit.^  The  rerb  marceo  is  prop- 
erly intransitiTe. — Iw^foUnitg,  Supply  nu,  end  compare  note  on  tngtoientia^ 
thmp.  zzxT.  It  may  be  here  Tendered  ''the  ambitious.*' — FaUo  qneaeoM. 
"  Yea  stsnd  a  chance  of  enjoying  a  false  security."  Obserye  the  force  of 
the  subjunctive. — Ubi  numu  agitwr,  &c.  "  When  mattexs  are  decided  by  the 
sword,  moderation  and  mildness  are  terms  belongug  to  the  victor,"  i.  e., 
moderation  and  mildness  are  ascribed,  not  to  the  weak  and  inactive,  but  to 
Aose  who  possess  the  power  of  injuring  their  neighbors  without  abusing  it. 

Boni  o^iitfiM  Ckenud.  Some  derive  the  name  Chenuci  from  an  old  woid 
{ehenuk),  meaning  "  just."— iVimc  iiurtes  ae  stuki  voearUur.  The  name  here 
referred  to  is  Thuringi  (Thuringer),  from  thoring^ "  stupid."~/n  9apienHam 
MMtt.  "  Has  psssed  for  wisdom."  The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is 
this :  The  success  of  the  Catti,  which  was  due  to  their  good  fortune,  has, 
since  they  gained  the  mastery,  been  placed  to  the  account  of  their  wisdom. 
— TVoeft.  The  earlier  editions,  and  some  modem  ones,  have  tacti,  which 
would  make  the  allusion  a  figurative  one  to  a  contagious  disease.  But 
traeti  is  a  much  stronger  foim  of  expression. — Cum  fuutetU.  "  Although 
they  had  been."  Cum  has  the  subjunctive  here,  because  expressing  a  kind 
of  comparison  between  the  leading  proposition  and  the  subordinate  one, 
especii^ly  a  contrast  {Madvig,  4  358 ;  Ohs.  3). 

Chap.  XXXYII. — Evndtm  Oemtania  tinum,  **  This  ssme  bend  of  Ger- 
many," L  «.,  this  same  quarter  of  Germany,  which  bends,  as  just  stated, 
to  the  north.  The  reference  is  to  the  ingeiu  fles%u  mentioned  at  the  be- 
jinning  of  chapter  xxxv. — CimbrL  The  Cimbri  never  dwelt  in  the  quarter 
here  assigned  to  them  by  Tscitus,  namely,  on  the  Cimbrie  Chersonese,  or 
modem  JvtUmd.*  Their  real  country  lay,  probably,  on  the  northeastern  side 
of  Germany.  (Consult  Geographical  Index.) — Parva  nunc  eivitaa.  No  state 
of  the  Cimbri  ever  existed  here,  as  we  have  just  remarked.  Tacitus  was 
misled  by  some  vague  report. — Ghria.  The  ablative. — Utraqut  ripa,  &c, 
*'  Encampments,  namely,  and  lines  on  either  bank."  Another  vague  state- 
ment, and  .which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  diversity  of  opinions.  Brotier 
snd  others  refer  viraque  ripa  to  both  shores  of  the  Cimbrie  Chersonese. 
Cluver  and  Dithmar,  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  that  these  encampments  are 
to  be  sought  for  either  in  Italy,  upon  the  River  Athesis  (ildige),  or  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  near  Aqua  Sextiae  (ilw),  where  Floras  (iii.,  3)  mentions  that 
the  Teutones,  defeated  by  Marius,  took  poet  in  a  valley  with  a  stream  run- 
ning through  it.  According,  however,  to  the  established  usum  hquendi^  the 
reference  must  be  either  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube,  most  probably  the 
Ibrmer. — Molem  mamuque  gentis.  *'The  massy  numbers  and  the  military 
Strength  of  the  nation." —jBjrftu*.  "Migration."  Compare  Cic.,  Parad., 
iv.,  1 ;  Cm.,  B,  Civ.,  iu.,  69.—Fidem.    "The  credibility." 

^MCMileMmwm  tt  quadragenmum^  dec.     This  date  corresponds  to  B.C. 


/^ 
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114;  but  the  more  correct  date  is  641  A.U.G.,  or  B.C.  113,  in  which  latter 
year,  not  in  B.C.  114,  Metellus  and  Carbo  were  oonsub. — Audita  sunt  arma. 
In  Noricum,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. — Ad  aUenan  vmperatoruj  dec. 
**  To  the  second  consulship  of  the  Emperor  Trajan."  Trajan  was  five  times 
consul.  The  second  time  was  in  A.D.  96,  in  which  same  year  Nerva  died, 
and  Trajan  ascended  the  throne.  The  present  tense  {vmeiiwr)  employed  by 
Tacitus  a  little  farther  on,  shows  that  the  latter  was  engaged  in  writing 
this  work  at  the  time  he  speaks  of,  namely,  A.D.  96. — Colliguntur.  **  Are 
comprised.'* —  Tamdiu  Oemumia  vincitur.  "  So  long  is  Germany  getting 
conquered."    It  never  was  conquered  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Medio  tarn  longi  avi  apatio.  **  During  the  interval  of  so  long  a  period,** 
i.  «.,  during  so  long  an  intervening  period,  namely,  of  nearly  two  hundred 
and  ten  years. — Non  Samnis,  "  Not  the  Samnite,"  i.  e.,  the  Samnite  na- 
tion. The  allusion  is  to  the  fierce  and  obstinate  struggle  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Samnites,  and  especially  to  the  former  being  compelled  to  pass 
under  the  yoke  at  the  Caudine  Forks  (Xw.,  ix.,  2). — Pceni.  Alluding  to 
the  disastrous  defeats  inflicted  by  Hannibal. — Hispania,  **  The  Spains," 
i  e.,  the  two  divisions  of  Spain,  namely,  TarracaneruiM  and  Baticat  sep- 
aiBted  by  the  Iberus,  now  Bbro.  Wars  were  carried  on  by  the  Romans  in 
these  two  provinces  against  the  Carthaginians,  Yiriathus,  the  Numantines, 
Sertorius,  and  others. — Gallia.  "  The  Gauls."  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul. 

Parthi.  AUuding  particularly  to  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  and  the  check 
received  by  Marc  Antony. — S<Bpvu»  admomuere.  "  Have  more  frequently 
reminded  us  (of  our  weakness),"  i. «.,  that  we  are  not  invincible.  We  have 
here  an  ellipsis  more  in  thought  than  in  word.  Compare  the  explanation 
of  Longolius  :  ^^admomurey  scil.  nos  cladibus,  nos  vinci  posse." — Quipps 
regno  Anacis,  &c,  "  No  doubt  because  the  impatience  of  control  whict^ 
characterizes  the  Germans  is  more  vigorous  than  the  despotism  of  Arsaces," 
t. «.,  proves  a  greater  stimulus  to  exertion.  Observe  that  regno  Aread*  is  the 
same  as  regno  Parthieo,  the  monarchs  of  Parthia  being  in  the  time  of  Tac- 
itus of  the  dynasty  of  the  Aisacida,  so  called  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of 
the  empire. 

Quid  enim  aUud,  dec.  "  For  what  else  has  the  East,  dec,  to  boast  of 
against  us." — Ceulem.  Crasti.  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Par- 
thians,  B.C.  S3.—Ami*so  et  ipeo  PaeSro.  This  was  in  B.C.  36.  After  the 
defeat  of  P.  Decidius  Saxa,  lieutenant  of  Syria,  by  the  Paithians,  and  the 
seiiEure  of  Syria  by  Pacorus,  son  of  King  Orodes,  P.  Yentidius  Bassus, 
having  been  sent  thither  by  Marc  Antony,  slew  Pacorus,  and  completely  re- 
jtored  the  Roman  affairs. — Infra  Ventidium  dejectue,  '*  Humbled  beneath 
a  Yentidius."  Yentidius,  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  though 
a  man  of  great  military  ability,  was  of  very  humble  origin,  and  when  he  first 
grew  up  to  man's  estate,  got  a  poor  living  by  undertaking  to  furnish  mules 
and  vehicles  for  those  magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  Hence  the  peculiar  force  of  infra  Ventidium,  as  impljring  that 
the  once  haughty  empire  of  the  Parthians  had  been  brought  so  low,  as  to  be 
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eompelled  to  yield  to  the  vms  of  a  man  of  so  lowly  an  origin.    Compare 
Bitter:  "vniereinemVeniidku." 

Carbone.  Gn.  Papirins  Caibo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  at  Nweia,  B.C. 
113.  {Lh.f  Epit.,  63.) — Ctusio.  L.  Cassins  Longinus  was  sent  under  the 
yoke,  and  slain  by  the  Tignrini,  who  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Cimbri, 
B.C.  107.  {C<B9.f  B.  O.f  i.,  7, 12.)—Scaum  Avrelio.  M.  Anrelius  Scaimis, 
the  same  year,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cimbri,  and  slain 
by  Boioriz.  (Xtv.,  Ep.,  67.) — ServiUo  CapUme,  &c.  Q.  Serrilins  Caspio 
and  Cn.  Manlins  (B.C.  105),  through  their  rashness  and  dissensions,  sufiered 
a  severe  defeat  from  the  Cimbri,  near  Tolosa  (  Tovloun)  (Xtv.,  Ep.^  67).— 
CfUBD  quoque  Matdio.  All  tiie  old  MSS.  and  editions  have  M.  quoque  Man' 
Ho.  Cn.  and  M.  are  frequently  confbonded  in  the  MSS.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  true  reading  is  Cymbo,  since  it  had  been  decreed  after 
the  death  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  who  was  accused  by  the  patrician 
party  of  aiming  at  royal  power,  that  no  one  of  this  frunily  should  bear  the 
name  of  Marcus.     (Xiv.,  vi.,  20 ;  Ctc,  Phil.,  i.,  13.) 

V€tnan.  The  reference  is  to  P.  Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  defeated  by 
the  Germans  under  Aiminius,  in  the  Saltus  Teutt^urgieruisy  in  the  upper 
Talley  of  the  Lippe.  His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Roman 
possessions  between  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  this  latter  river  again 
became  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  dominions. — CSsari.  Augustus  Caesar. 
•—Canta  Marnu.  The  allusion  is  to  the  famous  defeat  of  the  Cimbri,  in 
the  Raudii  Campi,  near  Veroelle,  by  Marius  and  Catulas,  B.C.  101 .  Marius 
had  previously  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  at  Aquas  Sexti»  (Aim), 
in  Gaul. — Divua  Juihu  m  Otdlia.  For  the  campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar 
against  the  Germans,  consult  C<sr.,  B.  O.,  i.,  32,  aeqq. ;  ii.,  1,  »eqq. ;  iv.,  1, 
9eqq.  ;  vi.,  9,  aeqq, 

Drtutu  ae  Nero  et  Germanieus.  By  Drusus  is  here  meant  Drasus  Ger- 
manicus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  by  Nero,  Tiberius  himself,  whose 
full  name  was  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero  Drusus.  Germanieus  was  the  son 
of  Drusus,  and  nephew  of  Tiberius.  Observe  the  change  of  the  conjunction 
ac  in  this  sentence,  because  Drusus  and  Nero  wera  more  on  an  equality 
with  one  another  as  brothers,  than  with  Germanieus.  For  an  account  of 
the  expeditions  of  Drusus,  dec,  consult  Geographical  Index,  «.  v.  Germani. 
-^Mox.  A.D.  39. — Caii  Cataru.  Caligula.  Compare  Suet.,  Calig.,  45, 
99qq.  ;  Dio  CoBa.f  lix.,  25. 

Inde  otium.  During  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero. — Civilifum  armorum. 
The  civil  wars  carried  on  by  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Vespasian.— £»- 
pugnaiis  legiomim  hibemis.  This  was  done  in  A.D.  69,  by  the  Batavi  under 
Civilis.  {Hitt.f  iv.,  12,  aeqq. ;  v.,  20.)~JSdam  Oamaa  adfeetavere.  *♦  They 
even  aimed  at  the  possession  of  the  Gsa]a.**—Proximi»  his  temporifms.  Not 
only  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  also  in  the  reigns  of  Nerva,  Trajan,  and 
Hadrian. —  Triumphati.  The  cognomen  of  Oermanicua  and  the  honor  of  • 
triumph  were  frequently,  out  of  flattery,  conferted  cm  the  emperors,  or  vheir 
aons  and  favorites. 
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Chap.  XXXVUI. — Svem$.  Aocoiding  to  Tacitus,  the  Sueri  ponessed 
•II  the  land  from  the  banka  of  the  Danube  northward  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula. — Propriis  adhuc  natitmibua,  dec.  "  Dis- 
tinguished from  one  another,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  particular  nations 
and  names."  The  different  nations  into  which  the  Suevi  were  divided  are 
enumerated  from  chapter  zzxix.  to  xlr.,  both  inclusive. — In  commune.  "  In 
common.*'  An  expression  belonging  to  the  silver  age  of  Latinity. — Insigjie 
gentU,  dec.  "  It  b  -a  badge  of  the  race  to  turn  back  the  hair  over  the  head, 
and  to  fasten  it  up  in  a  knot,**  <.  e.,  not  to  leave  the  hair  hanging  down 
straight,  but  to  turn  or  comb  it  back,  &c.  The  knot  into  which  the  hair  was 
formed  was  not  on  the  top,  but  at  the  back  part  of  the  head. — Svhttringere, 
Properly,  "to  bind  below  or  under,**  and  hence,  "  to  bind  from  below,**  or, 
in  other  words,  "  to  bind  or  tie  up.*'  It  is  a  poetic  form,  and  belongs  to  the 
silver  age  of  Latinity. — A  ceteris  Oermania.  Other  ancient  writers,  how- 
ever, make  this  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  a  badge  of  the  Germans  in  generaL 
Compare  Seneca,  De  Ira,  iii.,  26,  and  Juvenal,  Sat.,  ziii.,  164. — Separantttr. 
"  Are  distinguished.** — A  tervis.  The  slaves  wore  their  hair  cut  close  and 
short,  as  was  the  custom  afterward  with  this  class  of  persons  among  the 
Franks.  Long  hair  was  the  badge  of  a  freeman.  Compare  Cfr^.  Tttron,, 
iii.,  8 ;  Leg.  Burgund,,  vi.,  4 ;  Grimm,  Deutsche  RecktsaU,,  p.  284. 

Usque  ad  canitiem,  dec.  "  They  put  back  their  bristly  locks  even  up  to 
the  time  of  hoary  hairs,  and  frequently  bind  them  in  a  knot  on  the  very 
crown."  Literally,  "they  follow  back,*'  as  referring  to  a  constant  and 
pains-taking  habit  of  putting  back  the  hairs.  By  solo  vertice  is  meant  just 
on  the  crown,  and  nowhere  else.  Observe,  moreover,  that  the  old  men 
wear  the  knot  on  the  crown,  the  others  at  the  back  of  the  head. — Ba.  For 
talis. — Innoxia.  "  A  harmless  one,**  <*.  e.,  not  springing  from  the  same  cor- 
rupt motives  as  among  the  Romans.  A  less  forcible  reading  is  innoxim.-^ 
In  aUitudinem  quamdam,  dec.  "  Decked  in  this  way,  when  about  to  proceed 
to  wars,  to  make  themselves  appear  taller,  and  thus  strike  terror,"  dee. 

Chap.  XX.XlK.—Vehtstissimos.  "The  oldest."  Eailier  writers  more 
frequently  employ  vetusius  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  as  in  €ie..  Brut.,  21, 
"  fed  mtUto  tamen  vetustior  et  horridior  iUe."  Tacitus,  however,  uses  it  in 
almost  the  same  signification  as  vetus.  {Bottieher,  Lew.  Toe.,  p.  488.) — 
Fides  antiquitatis,  dec.  "  The  belief  in  their  antiquity  is  strengthened  by 
a  religious  observance."  The  observance  in  question  was  connected  with 
a  human  sacrifice,  a  rite  belonging  property  to  the  earliest  times. — In 
sibnun.  This  wood  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sonnewald  and  Finstenoald,  be- 
tween the  Elster  and  the  Spree. — Auguriis  patrum,  dec.  These  words,  down 
to  sacram  inclusive,  form  an  hexameter  line. — Priscaformidine.  "  By  the 
awe-inspiring  associations  of  former  times.** — Primordia,  The  human  sac- 
rifice formed  the  beginning  of  the  rite ;  what  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony 
was  our  author  does  not  inform  us. 

Reverentia.  "  Mark  of  reverential  homage.** —  Ui  minor.  "  As  an  iDferior 
being."— Pr<8  seferent,    **  Displaying  in  his  own  pexson,"  i.  e.,  in  the  chaia 
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tfiat  fettera  him. — Evohmntur.  *' They  roll  themgelvcs  out"  Middle  Toice. 
-v^  retpicit.  **  Has  reference  to  this,**  i. «.,  has  this  import — Inde.  **  From 
this  spot,"  t.  e.f  from  the  sacred  grove.  They  beliered  in  the  indigenous 
origin  of  their  race. — Adjicit  €mctaritatem.  Supply  superstitioni  illi.  —  Cen^ 
fvm  pngis  habitant.  Canar  says  the  same  of  the  Suevi  {B.  &.,  L,  37 ;  ir.,  1). 
^-Magno  oorpore.    Supply  cmlo/i». 

Chap.  XL. — PaueUas  nobilitat.  Because,  though  few  in  number,  they 
maintained  their  ground  against  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  surrounded 
(the  Cherusci,  Marcomanni,  Semnones,  Hermunduri,  Cauci,  and  Marsi). — 
Meudigni,  dec.  For  an  account  of  all  the  tribes  mentioned  here,  consult  Ge- 
ographical Index. — Hertham,  The  MS  S.  and  earlier  editions  hare  NertJnm, 
which  Rhenanus  (in  1519)  corrected  into  Herthum,  and  Oberlin  finally  into 
Hertham.  The  word  is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  German  Erde,  and  the 
English  JEarth,  and  its  more  Germanic  form  was  probably  JErth-a,  with  the 
Latin  declension-suffix.  C<mipare  Latham,  od  he. — Eamque  interveniref 
dec.  "  And  they  think  that  she  takes  part  in  the  afiairs  of  men,  that  she 
Tisits  the  different  nations.'*  Literally,  "  that  she  bears  herself  among  the 
nations."  Obserre  that  populis  is  here  the  ablatire,  and  not  the  datire,  as 
some  suppose. 

Iruula.  There  are  various  opinions  respecting  the  situation  of  this  island. 
It  is  identified  by  different  writers  with  Rugen,  Mona,  Heligoland,  dec.,  but 
Mttgen  probably  is  the  island  meant.  The  wood  spoken  of  seems  to  be  that 
of  Stubnitz,  and  the  lake  the  Burgsee.  In  this  forest  is  a  lofty  rock,  to  tlus 
day  called  Hertha's  rock,  with  a  lake  at  the  bottom  of  it,  in  shape  nearly 
circular,  of  immense  depth,  and  surrounded  by  yeiy  thick  woods.  Among 
the  northern  nations  islands  were  almost  invariably  selected  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  religious  rites,  as  was  the  case  with  Anglesea,  the  Isle  of 
Man,  lona,  &c.— CMfum.    "  Unpolluted." 

Is  adesge  penetralia  &c.  "  He  becomes  conscious  of  the  entrance  of  the 
goddess  into  her  secret  abiding-place,"  i.  e.,  into  the  covered  vehicle.— 
Bubtufemmis.  When  nouns  denoting  animals  are  of  the  common  gender, 
and  the  sex  of  the  particular  animal  is  to  be  stated,  the  term  nuu  or  femma 
is  added  (Zumpt,  4  42). — LcOi  tunc  dies,  dec  The  full  form  of  expression 
would  be,  Imti  tunc  dies  aguntur,  festa  tunc  ilia  loea  $tmt,  &c. — QutBCvnque 
adventu,  dec.  "  Whatsoever  ones  she  deems  worthy  of  visiting  and  being 
entertained  in."— iVbn  bella  ineunt,  &c.  A  festival  called  Alia  manna  frith 
(i  e.,  AUmann*s  Friede),  in  which  they  abstained  from  war,  continued  to  be 
celebrated  in  Gothland  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity.— Pa«  et 
quies.  The  former  of  these  terms  refers  to  foreign  wars,  the  latter  to  in- 
ternal dissensions. 

Templo.  "  To  her  sacred  abode,"  «.  e.,  the  sacred  grove  or  inclosure. 
Temphan  is  here  employed  in  its  primitive  meaning,  not  as  implying  any 
building,  but  merely  a  space  marked  out,  or  set  apart.  Compare  the  Greek 
ri/ievoci  from  the  same  root  {refit  cut)  with  the  verb  rifivo. — Nvmen  ipeum. 
The  goddess  was  feigned  to  have  become  polluted  by  mortal  conveise,  and 
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tbereibre  required  ablution. — Haunt.  **  Swallows  up.**  The  slaves  were 
drowned  in  order  that  the  imposture  of  the  priests  might  not  be  diyulged. 
The  ostensible  reason,  however,  was,  that  those  persons  must  needs  perish, 
who  had  beheld  the  goddess  herself  in  her  real  form. — Quid  ait  Uludt  dec. 
"  Aa  to  what  that  can  be,  which  those  only  see  who  are  doomed  to  perish,'* 
L  e.f  who,  in  consequence  of  seeing,  must  immediately  thereafter  perish. 

Nearly  all  the  circumstances  mentioned  here  concerning  the  worship  <^ 
Hertha  agree  with  those  practiced  at  the  worship  of  the  Deity  of  the  Earth 
(called  Rhea,  Ops,  Demeter,  Cybele,  &c.),  in  Thrace  and  Phrygia,  by  the 
Corybantes,  Idaei  Dactyli,  and  others.  At  Pessinus  festive  days  were  kept, 
in  which  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  drawn  in  a  car*by  cows  througn  the 
towns  of  Phrygia.  At  every  place  through  which  she  passed  sacrifices  were' 
offered ;  and  in  Italy,  moreover,  after  the  celebration  of  her  festival,  her  car 
and  statue  were  always  purified  in  the  waters  of  the  Siver  Almo.  Similar 
customs  are  stiU  observed  by  the  Brahmins  in  India,  at  the  festival  of  Ba^ 

j^wadi. 

■•••■,■ 

Chap.  XLI. — Secretiora.  "The  more  remote  recesses.** — Proprior. 
'*  Nearer  (unto  us  is).**  Supply  nobis  est. — Non  in  ripa.  "  Not  on  the  bank 
merely.**  Supply  solum  after  non.  The  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  is 
meant. — Peniius.  "Far  in  the  VDtehor.^'^Splendidissima  JUetim,  dec. 
This  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Augusta  Yindelicorum,  now  Augsburg.—^ 
Transeunt.  Over  the  Danube,  or  Roman  frontier. — Cum.  "While.**  Fol- 
lowed by  the  subjunctive  as  implying  a  comparison.  (Madvigf  4  358,  Obs, 
3.) — Non  concupiscentibus.  "  Not  coveting  them,**  <.  e.,  without  exciting 
their  cupidiQr. — Notum  olim.  Through  the  expeditions  of  Drusus,  Domitius, 
and  Tiberius. — Nunc  tantum  auditur.  "  Now  it  is  only  heard  of,**  <*.  e.,  it  is 
known  merely  by  report,  since  the  tide  of  Roman  invasion  has  been  rolled 


Chap.  XLII.— Gtorw  virssque.  Supply  sunt.— Porta.  Supply  eran*.— 
JVec  Narisd  Quadive  degenerant.  "  Nor  do  the  Narisci  or  the  Quadi  fall 
short  (of  them  in  valor),**  t.  «.,  nor  are  they  inferior  in  valor  to  the  Marco- 
manni.  Supply  ab  Us  virtute  after  degenerant. — Eaque  veha  OermanicBf  dee. 
"  And  this  is,  as  it  were,  the  front  of  Germany,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  formed 
by  the  Danube,**  <.  e.,  so  far  forth  as  the  Danube  forms  this  front,  and  sep- 
arates Germany  in  this  quarter  from  the  Roman  possessions.  With  perag- 
■fur  (which  here  has  the  force  of  efficiiw)  supply  /irons  fix)m  the  previous 
clause.  Passow  understands  iter,  which  appears  much  less  appropriate. 
Some  editors  read  pergitur,  others  porrigitur,  but  all  the  MSS.  and  early  edi- 
tions have  peragitvr.  ^ 

NiAHe  Marobodui,  &c.  Of  Maroboduus  mention  will  be  found  in  the 
Geographical  Index,  s,  v.  Marcomanni.  Tuder  or  Tudrus  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer  but  Tacitus,  nor  by  the  latter  elsewhere  than  m  the 
present  passage*  Neither  are  other  kings  of  the  Msroomaxmi  and  Quadi 
spoken  of  except  by  writers  of  a  later  age,— £^«nio«.    Supply  reges.    As, 
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ibr  iaftanee,  Catnalda,  YaniuuBf  Yangio,  &e.  Catualda  was  aabseqaently 
dhren  out  by  Vibilius,  king  of  the  Hermunduri  {Ann.,  n.,  45,  62).  The 
Quadi  received  Yannius  from  the  Romans. — Sed  vu  etpotentia,  &c.  Paitfy 
on  aecovnt  of  the  auppoit  afforded  them  by  the  Romans  against  the  different 
ffittinnm  of  their  kingdomsi  partly  because  some  of  them  owed  their  royalty 
to  the  Romans. — iSapnw  pecvnia.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  Romans 
themselves  were  sometimes  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  these  princes,  as  to 
Decebaltts,  the  king  of  the  Daci,  and  his  allies  the  Marcomanni  and  Qaadi. 
Compare  Dh  Cm9.i  Ixvii^  7 ;  IxviiL,  9. 

Chap.  XLIII. — Retro.  "  Farther  back,**  L  e.,  farther  from  the  Danube, 
and  more  in  the  interior.—  Terga  cludunt.  "They  shut  in  the  rear.** — 
Meferuni.  "  Resemble.*'— Otof  Pannonica  Ungua.  Compare  notes  on 
chapter  xxviii. — Sarmatm.  By  the  Sarmatas  here  are  probably  meant  the 
lasyges  Metanastap,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Quadi,  or  else 
the  Sidones. — Gothini,  qw  magu  pudeaZ,  &c.  Because  the  iron  mines  in 
their  countiy  ought  to  furnish  them  with  arms,  with  which  to  assert  their 
freedom.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  employed  slaves  to  work  in 
the  mines. — Pawca  campeetrium.  "  A  small  extent  (only)  of  level  country.** 
Observe  the  poetical  ibrm  of  expression.  The  more  ordinary  form  would 
be  pauea  eampt$tria  loca, 

Dirmit  mm  tcnuUtquey  dec.  "  For  a  continuous  ridge  of  mountains  di- 
vides and  cleaves  asunder  Suevia."  Tacitus  does  not  give  us  the  name  of 
this  chain  of  mountains,  but  from  his  description  it  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Asoiburgian  range  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  modem  Riesengebirgt.-^ 
Ljfgiomm  npmen.  **  The  nation  of  the  Lygii**  PoeticaL  Compare  the 
well-known  form,  nomen  Latmum. — Helveconat.  Greek  form  of  the  accu- 
sative.   Compare  note  on  Oxunuu,  chap.  xlvi. 

Aniiqum  religianU.  "Connected  with  early  religious  rites.** — Muikbri 
enMrtM.  The  priest  was  probably  attired  in  a  flowing  robe,  which,  oontras^ 
isg  as  it  did  with  the  closely-fitting  attire  of  the  Germans  in  general,  was 
mistaken  for  a  female  dress. — Sed  deosf  mierprttatwne  Romana,  &c.  "  But 
they  say  that  the  gods  (worshipped  there)  are,  according  to  Roman  interpre- 
tation. Castor  and  PoUux,**  t.  e.,  writers  and  tiavellers  inform  us  that  the 
gods  worshipped  in  this  sacred  grove  resemble  in  their  attributes,  and  are  the 
same  with,  the  Roman  deities  Castor  and  Pollux. — Ba  vis  mamni,  dec. 
**  Such  are  the  attributes  assigned  to  their  godhead ;  their  name  is  Alci.** 
Alcu  is  the  dative  plural.  Compare  note  on  Majwibu$  mmorihu9<iue  Fritm, 
dec,  chap,  xxxiv.  The  full  form  would  be  eaf  iXUs  wmen  Aids.  This  dat- 
ive is  to  be  deduced  from  a  nominative  plural  A2ct,  and  not  from  such  a 
form  as  Alcu,  which  would  make  Aldbut.  Anton  derives  the  name  from 
the  Sclavonic  hokz,  "a  youth,'*  in  the  plural  Aofezy,  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  well-known  epithet  of  CktooKopoi,  "  sons  of  Jove,"  applied  to 
Castor  and  Pollux.    (Anton,  Getch.  der  Deutsehett,  i.,  p.  381.) 

Utfratrea  tamm,  dec.  Like  the  Roman  Castor  and  Polhix.^Ytnuronfiir. 
Is  tranaitive :  the  passive  was  not  in  use  except  in  the  paitic^le.— ifmoM- 
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ratot  pauh  taUepopuIot.  The  Manignii  Oothiiu,  and  Oal^-InaittB/erUaii, 
&c  "  Increase  the  effect  of  their  innate  ferocity,  by  calling  art  and  a  par- 
ticular  time  to  their  aid."  Literally,  *' pander  to  their  innate  ferocity  by 
means  of  art  and  time.**  Arte  refers  to  their  black  shields  and  stained 
bodies ;  tempore  to  the  murky  nights  chosen  for  their  encounters. — Ip»af»r^ 
midmey  &c.  '*  By  the  very  alarm  (which  their  aspect  occasions),  and  by 
the  shade-like  appearance  of  their  funereal  host."  The  funereal  gloom  df 
tiieir  sable  bands  makes  them  resemble  so  many  spectres.  Bitter  very 
tamely  refers  umbra  to  the  shadows  cast  by  their  bodies,  which  would  ap- 
pear greater  amid  the  gloom. — Novum  ac  velut  mfermun  eidapectum.  "  Their 
atiange,  and,  as  it  were,  unearthly  look." 

RegnatUur.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  zxr. — Paulo  jam  addueiwt.  *' With 
an  already  somewhat  tighter  rein."  Jam  implies  that  as  we  go  farther  and 
fsrther  northward,  the  people  degenerate  more  and  more  from  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  charactenxed  the  more  southern  tribes,  till  at  last  we  come 
to  a  people  with  an  absolute  ruler. — Supra.  "To  a  degree  incompatible 
with." — Protinus  deinde  ah  oceano.  "Immediately  thereafter,  along  the 
ocean."  Literally,  **  from  the  ocean,"  <*.  e.,  extending  from  the  ocean  in- 
ward. Their  territory,  in  other  words,  reached  from  that  of  the  Gotones  to 
the  ocean.  By  "  the  ocean"  the  Baltic  Sea  is  here  meant.  As  regards  the 
force  of  the  preposition  ab  in  tlus  passage,  compare  the  remarks  of  Sand, 
ad  TurseU.,  vd.  i.,  p.  4a 

Chap.  XLTV.—Suiomm.  The  Suiones  inhabited  the  south  of  Sweden, 
which  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  island.— ip«o  m  oceano.  Al- 
luding to  their  supposed  insular  situation.  By  the  ocean  here  is  meant  the 
Baltic  Sea.  —  Eo  differt,  "  Differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  ours." — 
Quod  utrinque prora,  &c.  Resembling  the  canoes  still  used  by  the  Swedes 
and  by  our  own  aborigines. — Paratam  eemper  appuUui,  dec.  "  Affords  a 
front  always  ready  for  driring  up  on  the  beach,"  t.  e.,  for  coming  to  land. — 
Nee  miniatrantur.  **  They  are  neither  worked." — In  ordinem.  "  So  as  to 
form  a  row." — Soluhtmj  ut  m  quibuedamf  &c.  "  Their  mode  of  rowing  is 
without  any  regularity,  a^  is  practiced  on  some  rivers  (with  us),  and  changes, 
as  occasion  requires,  on  this  side  or  on  that."  The  morement  here  de- 
scribed is  like  the  paddling  of  a  canoe.  Solutum  appears  to  refer  to  the 
oars  being  without  straps,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  shifted  from  side  to 
side.  Tacitus  compares  this  to.  the  mode  pursued  on  some  Italian  rivers, 
where  the  high  banks  would  require  a  similar  shifting  of  the  oars  in  order 
fhat  the  boat  might  be  brought  qlose  to  them. — In  quibusdam  fiuminum. 
Pronouns,  adjectives,  and  participles  in  the  plural,  joined  with  a  genitive, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Tacitus. 

JBtt  apud  Ulos  et  opibus  honoa.  The  wealth  here  referred  to  was  acquired 
by  traffic.  This  respect  paid  to  wealth  was  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  Ger- 
mans.— NulUe  jam  exceptionibus,  &c.  **  With  no  exceptions  now,  with  no 
precarious  conditions  of  allegiance."  As  regards  the  force  of  ^am  here,  com- 
pare the  note  on  paullQ  jam  adducthu,  chap,  xliii.    The  expression  non  pre- 
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tmio  jmt  parendi  mmj  be  rendered  more  freely,  "with  an  absolute  claim 
upon  their  obedience."  Preearium  jut  is  a  right  granted  to  a  person's  en- 
treaties.— iVec  arma  in  pronuscuo.  "  Nor  are  arms  allowed  to  be  kept  pro- 
miscuoosly.*'  Supply  concesta  aunt. — Et  quidem  servo.  "And  be,  too,  a 
•Uve.** —  Oceanut.  In  allusion  to  their  supposed  insular  situation. — Quia 
....  loMciviunt,  This  is  the  reason  why  arms  are  not  allowed  to  the  public 
without  distinction. — Regia  utiUtaa  eat.  **  It  is  the  policy  of  kings.'*  We 
hare  here  the  reason  why  the  charge  of  arms  is  intrusted  to  a  slave. 

Chap.  XLY. — Suiotuu.  Greek  form  of  the  accusative.  Compare  HeZ- 
veeoHoa,  chap.  xUiL,  and  note  on  Oxionaa,  chap.  xlvi. — AUud  mare.  The 
Northern  or  Fzosen  Ocean. — Pigrum  ae  prope  immotum.  "  Sluggish  and 
almost  without  any  motion/'  i.  e.,  on  account  of  the  ice.  Compare  Agrie., 
lO.^Hine.  "  From  the  following  circumstance."  Referring  to  what  im- 
mediately follows,  namely,  quod  eaetremua,  dec. — In  ortua  edvrat  adeo  clarua. 
**  Continues  so  vivid  till  its  (daily)  risings."  In  the  age  of  Pliny  and  Tac;, 
itus  the  globular  form  of  the  earth  was  well  known.  Tacitus  considered 
the  earth,  though  not  completely  spherical,  as  a  globe  at  rest  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  with  the  land  completely  sunounded  by  water.  The  part 
of  the  earth  from  Britain  to  the  pole  he  conceived  to  be  flatter  than  that 
from  Italy  to  Britain,  since  there  was  no  chain  of  mountains  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Alps,  and  hence  he  talks  of  the  "  estrema  et  plana  terrahaiC* 
{Agric.,  12).  And  as  night  is  nothing  else  than  the  shadow  of  the  earth 
(P/tn.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  10)  rising  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  since  the  body  illumined 
is  less  than  the  body  that  illumines  it,  the  notion  entertained  by  Tacitus  is, 
that  at  the  time  of  the  solstice,  when  the  sun  approaches  nearer  the  pole 
(PZtn.,  H.  N.f  ii.,  75),  and  accordingly  does  not  sink  far  below  the  horizon, 
the  shadow  of  the  flatter  parts  of  the  earth  toward  the  pole  can  not  shroud 
the  whole  heavens  in  darkness  ("  estrema  et  plana  terrarum,  non  erigunt  tent- 
Atm")  ;  but  the  surface  of  the  earth  only  is  darkened,  while  the  sky  and  stars 
appear  above  the  shadow,  and  are  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  ("  infra 
ecBlum  et  aidera  nox  cadit."    Agric.f  12). 

Sonum  inauper  audiri,  &c.  "  Popular  belief  adds,  that  a  sound  is  more- 
over heard,"  &c.  The  allusion  is  evidently  to  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  and 
so,  also,  the  formaa  deorum  et  radioa  capitia  refer  to  the  fanciful  shapes  as- 
samed  by  the  electrical  phsmomena. — Uluc  uaquef  &c.  "Thus  fiur  only, 
and  report  says  true,  does  nature  extend."  With fama  supply  eat.  Observe 
that  tantum  is  joined  in  construction  with  Uluc  uaque. — JErgo  jam.  "  To  re- 
turn, therefore,  now."— iSumd  maria.  The  Baltic— ilt/icunfur.  "Are 
washed  by  its  waves."  ' 

Matrem  deum.  .  The  same  with  the  Hertha  of  the  Suevi  already  mentioned. 
— PomuM  aprorum  geatant.  They  wore  these  as  amulets.  The  boar,  as  the 
symbol  of  fecundity,  was  sacred  to  Hertha.  Many  remnants  of  this  super- 
stition still  remain  in  Sweden.  At  the  time  of  the  festival  anciently  cel- 
ebrated in  honor  of  Frea,  the  rustics  make  bread  into  the  form  of  a  hog* 
which  is  applied  to  'various  superstitious  uses.— Prv.     "Supplying  th« 
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place  ci."—Fnimiemta  eeterotqtu  frvehu,  dec.  "  They  bestow  labor  on  the 
eultare  of  com  and  the  other  productions  of  the  earth,  with  more  patient 
indnstiy  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  usoal  indolence  of  the 
Germans."    Compare  chapteni  ziy.,  zt. 

Sucehmm.  "Amber."  80  called  becanse  it  was  beliered  to  be  the  sap 
{wccua)  of  a  tree. — Quod  ipn  glewm  vacant,  "  Which  they  themselres  call 
glese,^  i.  e.,  glass,  from  its  brightness  {glassen,  "  to  shine,"  '*  to  glisten**)* 
The  term  gUmtmt  it  will  be  perceived,  is  nothing  more  than  the  old  German 
word  glu  or  glaes  Latinized,  and  converted  into  a  neuter  noun.— /nfer  vada 
tiqu0  in  ip$o  Uttore.  On  the  shores  of  Pomerania,  Cnronia,  and  Prussia; 
DOW,  however,  principally  on  the  coast  of  Samland.  It  first  became  known 
in  the  south  of  Europe  through  the  Phcenicians. 

JVee,  qua  natura,  &c.  **  Nor  has  it  been  inquired  into  or  found  out  by 
them,  as  being  barbarians,  what  may  be  its  nature,  or  what  principle  of 
production  may  give  it  birth,"  >.  e.,  as  is  natural  among  barbarians.  Bar' 
karia  is  the  dative,  agreeing  with  Ut  understood  after  eompertym. — EjectO' 
menta.  "  Things  thrown  up  by."  The  term  tjectamentum  ia  of  rare  occur- 
rence. We  meet  with  it  also  in  Apuleius  (Apol.,  297).  Tacitus  appears 
partial  to  words  of  this  termination :  thus  we  have  plaeamenta  {Mtt,,  i., 
13) ;  medUammta  (fitff.,  iv.,  26) ;  turhamtnta  {Hit..,  i.,  23) ;  tenUmmtta 
{Hiat.j  ii.,  38),  &c. — ipm  in  nuUo  u$u.  This  remark  must  be  received 
with  some  abatement,  since  it  would  appear  that  amber  was  certainly  held 
in  some  estimation  by  the  ancient  Germans.  Small  balls  of  this  substance, 
strung  on  horse-hair,  and  large  unwrought  pieces,  have  been  found  in  tombs. 
{Klemm,  Germ.  AUerthunuk.,  p.  22.) 

Paftrtur.  By  traders,  through  Pannonia  to  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  to 
Rome. —  Sveeum  arborum,  &c.  The  same  notion  is  advanced  by  Pliny 
{H.  N.,  zzzvii.,  2,  3).  Compare  also  the  remarks  of  Berendt,  **  Der  Bern' 
stein,**  dec.  Berol.,  1845,  p.  8,  as  quoted  by  Ritter.  Modem  naturalists 
agree  in  making  amber  a  fossil  resin.— /nter/uceitf.  **  Appear  through  it." 
— ImpUcaia  hunwre.  "  Entangled  in  it  while  in  a  liquid  state."— 2>urefc«B/« 
materia.  "As  the  substance  hardens."— JVcundiora  igitwr  nemora,  &c. 
"  For  my  own  part,  therefore,  I  believe,  that,  as  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
East,  where  incenie  and  bslsam  are  ezuded,  so  there  are  in  the  islands  and 
lands  of  the  west  woods  and  groves  of  more  than  ordinaiy  luxuriance,  the 
juices  of  which,  forced  out  and  rendered  liquid  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
close  to  them,  flow,"  &c.  Observe  that  qtus  refers  grammatically  to  nemora 
fucaeque,  but  is  equivalent  in  fact  to  quorum  aucau.  The  reference  in  turm 
is  to  Arabia;  in  baUama,  to  Judna  and  Arabia. — Ut  inpkem  rtamamve  Un- 
teeeit.  "It  resolves  itself  into  a  glutinous  mass,  as  if  into  pitch  or  resin," 
i.  e.,  resembling  pitch  or  resin. 

Continwmtur.  "Are  contiguous  to,"  «.  «.,  follow  immediately  after. 
Compare  Freund,  9.  v.— In  tantum.  "To  such  an  extent."- A  senrituta 
degentrant.    In  being  slaves  to  a  woman.— JVni*.    That  is  to  the  North. 

CHir.  XLVL^SM*  ce  dattdeOiia.    "  la  frrsdaeta  of  Mtaenent  and  m 
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the  naton  of  their  dwellings."  The  settlements  and  habitstioas  of  the  Pea- 
cini  wen  fixed  and  stationary,  whereas  the  Sarmatas  wandered  about  in 
their  wagons. — Scrdes  oimitum  ac  torpor.  "  Filth  and  larineas  are  charac- 
teristics of  all."  Some  editors  place  a  colon  after  procerum,  and  no  stop 
after  ferpor,  which  makes  a  yeiy  awkward  reading. — Procentm  connubam 
tmxtU,  d(c.  *'  Through  the  intermarriages  of  their  chie£i  with  the  Sannar> 
tiaas,  they  are  gradually  assuming  the  disgusting  character  of  that  people.** 
— JB*  iiipn6iM.  Supply  SarmatanuH, — Hi  (omen,  &c.  Ptolemy  and  others, 
more  correctly,  make  them  a  branch  of  the  Sarmatians. — Domot  figuni, 
**  They  have  fixed  habitations,"  i.  c,  do  not  wander  about  in  wagons  like  the 
SarmatK.    Another,  but  less  correct  reading,  is  jSngvnf. 

Fennia.  The  Fenni  are  the  inhabitants  of  modem  Finland. — Cubilg 
htmut.  *'  Their  couch  is  the  ground."  Observe  the  change  of  construction. 
We  would  naturally  hare  expected  cubiU  hvmuBj  but  the  nominatiye  is  sub- 
stituted as  more  emphatic.  —  OMsUma  asperant.  "  They  roughly  head  with 
bones."  The  Siberians,  at  the  j[>resent  day,  employ  for  a  like  purpose  the 
bones  of  fish.  The  verb  aapero  is  poetic.  It  never  appears  in  Cicero. — 
ComiUnOwr.    "  They  accompany  their  husbands^"    Supply  viro$, 

Ingemere  agria,  illaborare  domibus,  "  To  groan  over  fields,  to  labor  upon 
dwellings,"  i,  e.,  to  groan  over  the  plough,  to  labor  in  the  erection  of  dwell- 
ings. The  verb  illaborare  is  here  formed  after  the  model  of  ingemen.  It 
nowhere  else  appears  in  this  meaning,  since  illabarahuj  which  does  oc- 
cur, has  the  signi^cation  of  "not  labored,"  "done  without  labor." — Stuu 
miienas^^,  &c.  "  To  keep  their  own  fortunes  and  those  of  others  in  a  state 
of  constant  disquiet,  through  mingled  hope  and  fear,"  i.  e.,  to  be  harassed 
by  the  alternate  hopes  and  fears  of  enriching  or  ruining  themselves  and 
others  in  trade  and  traffic. 

Secwru  This  does  not  mean  here  "  safe,"  but "  without  care  and  anxiety." 
— Ut  Ulia  ne  voto,  &Lc.  "  That  they  would  not  need  even  a  wish."  Rhena- 
nus  conjectured  opua  aii  for  opua  eaaet,  and  his  emendation  was  adopted  by 
all  subsequent  editors  until  the  time  of  Emesti,  who  restored  eaaeif  without, 
however,  assigning  a  veiy  satisfactory  reason.  The  true  reason  is  this : 
Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  no  need  even  of  a  wish,  fM 
if  stating  a  fact ;  but  he  gives  merely  the  result  of  his  own  reflections, 
namely,  that  they  would  not  need  even  a  wish,  if  there  were  any  thing  to 
be  actually  wished  for.-^Helluaioa  et  Osumaa,  Probably  the  inhabitants  of 
Lapland.  The  fable  here  stated  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  their  wear- 
ing the  skins  of  wild  animals.— Oribiuu.  Tacitus  occasionally  uses  this 
Greek  ending,  as  in  Helveconaaj  chap,  xliii. ;  Suionaa,  chap.  xlv.  So  also 
Vangionaa  ac  Nemetaa,  ilnn.,  xii.,  27.  Consult  Madvig,  *  45, 6.  The  usage 
is  properly  a  poetical  one.— /n  medium  relmquam,  **  I  will  leave,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  doubt,  undecided,"  <*.  e.,  I  will  make  a  subject  of  doubt  and  leave  un- 
decided. Equivalent  to  in  dubium  vocatum  reUnfttam  in  medio.  (Botticher, 
JUx.  Tac.,  p.  25.  Compare  remarks  on  the  style  of  Tacitus>  p.  xUii.  of  this 
^ume.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  AGRICOLA. 


Trs  oompoaition  of  this  woik  may  be  assigned,  from  internal  and  ex- 
ternal evidence,  to  the  year  of  Rome  850-1  (A.D.  9T-d8),  four  years  after 
Agrioola's  death.  The  first  three  chapters  comprise  the  preface,  the  sab- 
stance  of  which  is  as  follows :  In  times  of  yore,  when  there  was  no  reason, 
as  now,  to  dread  men's  ignorance  of  virtue,  and  their  envy  of  her  votaries, 
it  was  usual  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  exploits  and  characters  of  fiunous 
men ',  and  a  man  was  not  found  fault  with  even  if  he  narrated  his  own  life. 
But  in  times  like  these,  when  we  have  only  lately  seen  that  to  praise  illus- 
trious men  was  a  capital  crime,  I  must  plead  for  favor  and  indulgence ; 
which  I  should  not  have  done,  had  not  my  path  lain  through  times  inimical 
to  virtue,  in  which  even  those  remain  unpunished  through  whose  charges 
Agricola  fell,  and  through  whose  means  many  have  been  calumniated.  At 
length,  however,  spirit  and  liberty  are  returning,  though  the  desire  of  writing 
springs  up  but  gradually  and  slowly,  since  talents  and  zeal  may  be  mors 
quickly  smothered  and  suppressed  than  roused  again  to  vigor  and  activity; 
and  since  sloth,  at  first  the  object  of  our  hatred,  ends  with  ingratiating  itself 
into  our  ftivor.  Hence  I  am  led  to  hope  that  I  shall  meet  inth  excuse  fixr 
having  formed  the  design  of  writing  this  memoir. 

Chap.  I. — Antiquiiut  UBitaitan.  **A  custom  prevalent  in  early  days." 
Usitatum  is  here  the  accusative  singular  neuter  of  the  participle,  agreeing 
with  the  preceding  clause. — Qpamquam  incuriosa  morunu  **  Though  taking 
little  interest  in  its  own  (eminent  individuals).** — Omiait.  In  the  sense  of 
omittert  wlet.  Compare  We»,  ProUg.,  p.  150.— Fotiw.  "  Merit.**— /gne- 
ra$Uiam  recti  et  invidiam.  **  An  insensibility  to,  and  an  envying  of  virtue." 
Observe  that  nctwn  here  correi^nds  to  6p66v,  dfiOoTff^,  in  the  Platonio 
sense. 

Pronum  magisfue  in  aperto  eroL  ''Was  easy,  and  more  unobstraeted 
(than  in  our  ovm  times).**  Pronum  properly  means  "bending  forward," 
"  inclined,**  and  hence  **  easy.**  It  is  by  no  means,  however,  merely  sy- 
nonymous with  m  apertOt  as  some  suppose.  Things  are  said  to  be  in  aperto 
in  two  ways ;  first,  as  regards  a  becoming  acquainted  with  them,  and  then 
they  are  clear  and  free  from  all  obscurity ;  and,  secondly,  as  regards  a  per- 
forming of  them,  and  then  they  are  free  from  obstruction  and  impediment. 
It  is  in  the  latter  sense  that  m  aperto  is  here  used. — Virtutit.  "  Of  departed 
worth.**— StfM  gratia  ami  amUtiem,    **  Without  predilection  or  a  desire  to 
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gtin  notoriety."  The  teimomftifM  is  not  used  here  in  Uie  old  Rmnan  sense 
of  sn  honorable  suing  for  preferment  or  public  favor,  but  in  the  meaning 
which  it  acquired  during  the  silver  age.  Hence  Spalding  {ad  QnnetiL,  i^ 
2, 22),  oorrectly  explains  it  in  the  present  passage  by  **vanm  ghrim  t^ecUh' 
ti0/*^Pntio.    **  By  the  recompense  (merely)." 

Pltriffiu.  **  Many.**  Tacitus  frequently  makes  pUrifue,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  equivalent  merely  to  iroXXol,  and  not  to  have  its  foil  force  of  ol 
woXXoi. — Suam  ^»n  tntam  narrort,  Oxdinaiy  Latinity  would  require  either 
muhh  ^MensR  viMm  narrar^,  or  nuun  ip—9  vUam  narrarB.  Tacitus,  avoiding 
such  a  construction  as  unpleasing  to  the  ear,  uses  ipn  by  a  species  of  at- 
traction to  the  leading  veib  of  the  aentence,  arhitroH  wwd,  {Bitter ,  ad  loc.) 
^Fidvdam  fMnaa,  **  As  confidence  in  their  own  integrity."— iVec  id  22«- 
tHio  et  Seawro,  dec.  "  Nor  did  this  prove  unto  a  Rutilius  and  a  Scanius  a 
ground  for  withholding  full  credit,  or  a  source  of  censure,"  i.  e.,  this  writing 
of  their  own  lives  did  not  take  away  credit  from  their  statements,  nor  were 
diey  even  found  fault  with  on  this  account.  Compare  note  on  "  cUra  «pe- 
d'cm,"  Oerm.t  c.  xvi. 

Rutilio,  Rutilius,  in  addition  to  a  biography  of  himself  (of  which  Tacitus 
alone  makes  mention),  composed  a  histoiy  and  some  orations.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  bribeiy  by  Scauius,  was  unjustly  condemned,  and  went  into  exile 
at  Smyrna,  of  which  place  he  became  a  citizen,  and  refused  to  return  to 
^me  at  the  invitation  of  Sulla. — Scamro.  M.  .£milius  Scaurus,  consul  in 
A.U.C.  639,  and  again  in  647,  and  censor  in  645.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missionerB  sent  into  Africa  in  the  time  of  Juguitha,  and  suffered  himself 
to  be  corrupted  by  that  prince,  but  managed  by  his  great  influence  to  escape 
punishment.  His  autobiography  is  highly  praised  by  Cicero. — Adeo,  **  So 
iroe  it  is  that."    Literally,  "  to  such  a  degree." 

Chap.  IL — At  im%t,  mme  narratvro,  &c.  ''Unto  me,  however,  when 
about,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  to  narrate  the  life  of  a  deceased  indi- 
vidual, there  was  need  of  indulgence."  The  explanation  of  this  passage 
has  already  been  given  in  the  general  summaiy  prefixed  to  the  notes  on  the 
previous  chapter.  Observe  that/iit>  is  here  the  aorist,  and  refers  back  to 
the  time  when  Tacitus  first  formed  the  design  of  writing  the  present  work. 
iVtcnc  has  reference  to  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  this  biography  was  com- 
posed. The  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  has 
been  obscured,  as  usual,  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  numerous  commentators. 
— JVi  euTBaturnt  tempora.  "Were  I  not  about  to  treyerae  times."  A  met- 
^hor  borrowed  from  the  Roman  circus.  Some  of  the  early  editions  read, 
«tt  incunaturua,  from  which  Lipsius  conjectured  ni  ineusaturu9,  and  this 
last  has  been  adopted  by  several  subsequent  editors.  No  change,  however, 
is  required  in  the  coounon  text.  The  explanation  of  the  passage  is  given  in 
the  general  summary  already  referred  to. 

Jjegimus  cum  ArtUeno  RusticOf  &c.  Both  occurrences  took  place  in  Do- 
mitian'b  reign,  A.U.C.  846  or  847.  Tacitus  was  present  at  the  death  of 
Senecio,  as  we  learn  from  chap.  xlv.    The  reference  in  Uginuu  is  to  the 
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Acta  Dirnna  (**  Proceedings  of  the  Day'Oi^^d  of  gazette,  published  daily 
at  Rome,  under  the  authority  of  the  goTemment,  and  containing  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  assemblies,  courts  of  law,  of  the  punishment 
of  offenders,  and  also  a  list  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  &c.  (Consult  Dia. 
Ant.,  9.  v.,  and  Xe  CUrc,  Joumaux  chez  les  Romaifu,  p.  197^  «'99') 

Arvleno  Ruttico.  Dion  Cassius  states  that  Domitian  put  Arulenus  to 
death  because  he  was  a  philoeopher,  and  because  he  had  given  Thrasea  the 
appellation  of  "holy"  {lep6v),  Dion  Cast.,  Ixvii.,  11.— PcBtus  Thrasea, 
For  the  account  of  the  death  of  this  individual  under  Nero,  consult  Ann,, 
xri.,  21. — Hertnnio  SenecionL  With  regard  to  this  indiyidual,  consult  chap. 
zIt. — PrUetu  HeUndiua.  Helvidius  Priscus  was  the  son-in-law  of  Thrasea. 
He  was  banished  and  put  to. death  by  Vespasian.  {Snet.,  Vesp.^  15.) ~- 
Laudmti  estent.  The  subjunctive  after  cunif  which  is  here  a  causal  con- 
junction. (Ztanptf  ^  577.) —  Triumvirig,  The  Triumviri  Capitalet  are 
meant,  among  whose  other  duties  was  that  of  carrying  into  effect  the  sen- 
tences of  the  law,  &c.  They  were  attended  by  eight  lictors  to  execute 
their  orders. — In  comitio  acforo.  The  oomitiunt  adjoined  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  of  public  execution  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Originally  it  was 
the  spot  where  the  Condtia  Cwriata  were  held.  The  words  acforo  are  added, 
to  denote,  as  Wex  remarks,  that  the  burning  of  the  books  in  question  was 
intended  as  a  spectacle  for  the  public  eye. 

Conseientiam  generis  hwnam.  **  The  secret  convictions  of  mankind.** 
This  is  well  explained  by  the  Delphin  editor :  "  Cofiufto  heee  interna  et  arcana 
omnium  mortaUum,  ques  simul  et  secreta  ac  tacita  aecusatio  fvit  scelerum  Do- 
nutiani.'* — Expuins  insuper  sc^ientus  professoribus.  Eusebius  mentions 
that  the  philosophers  (who  are  here  meant  by  sapientia  professores)  were 
twice  expelled  by  Domitian,  first  in  A.D.  69,  and  again  in  A.D.  96.  Tac- 
itus refers  to  the  latter  of  these.  As,  however,  thb  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers is  spoken  of  as  the  consequence  of  the  deaths  of  Senecio  and 
Arulenus,  it  should  probably  be  placed  in  the  commencement  of  A.U.C.  847, 
or  A.D.  94. 

Vetus  oBtas,  '*  The  olden  time."  This  expression,  like  prius  eavum  (flwt.9 
L,  1),  generally  refers  in  Tacitus  to  the  period  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
-— ZTZttmiim.  "  The  farthest  limit."  By  the  vltimum  m  Ubertate  we  are  noi 
to  understand  the  greatest  happiness,  nor  the  last  renmants  of  libeity  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius ;  but  rather  unbridled  licentiousness^  the  immoderata 
libertas  of  Cicero. — Per  i$tquisitiones,  "  By  spyings  (in  the  veiy  bosoms  of 
our  families)."  Compare  Welch ;  "  heimiiche  Nachapakungen,"  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the  informers  kept  in  pay  by  Domitian,  who  insinuated  them- 
selves into  private  circles,  in  order  to  find  grounds  of  accusation  against  the 
unsuspecting. — Et  loquendi,  &c.  The  conjunction  et  has  here  the  force  of 
etiam,  "even." — Commercio.  "The  intercourse."— Jlfcmortom  quoque  ^ 
sam,  dec.  The  idea  is,  we  would  have  gone  so  far  in  our  patient  endurance 
of  tyranny  as  not  to  have  dared  even  to  remember,  if  this  had  been  possible. 

.  Cbat.  m.— 4i»tiR]M.    **Cwx»g^»^Etf»m^pMm'   The  ooajuikclion  n^ 
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hms  here  the  force  of  et  tamen,  "  and  yet.** — BeatUnmi  mboUL  The  term 
««c«ii«tm  here  does  not  mean  a  century,  but  a  "  period**  of  uncertain  dura* 
tion,  lasting  until  another  enaperor  introduced  a  new  order  of  things.  Thus 
Pliny  {Ep.f  z.,  2)  styles  the  reign  of  Domitian  "  tristutimum  siBculvm.^  The 
period,  to  the  conunencement  of  which  Tacitus  here  alludes,  deserved,  as 
the  event  abundantly  showed,  the  epithet  beatisMtmym:  It  began*  when,  after 
the  death  of  Domitian,  the  imperial  authority  devolved  on  Nerva,  and  the 
virtues  of  this  prince  were  emulated  by  the  successive  empeiorB,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  two  Antonines.  The  reigns  of  these  five  monarchs,  em> 
bracing  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  formed  the  happiest  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  die  Roman  empire. 

Ntrva  Cm»at,  Since  Tacitus  does  not  apjJy  to  him  the  term  2>tviw,  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  Life  of  Agricola  was  published  while  Nerva 
was  still  living,  that  is,  between  the  16th  of  September,  A.D.  97,  when  Tra- 
jan was  adopted,  and  the  27th  of  January,  A.D.  98,  the  date  of  Nervals 
death.  —  OUm  dUtodabiUa.  ''Before  irreconcilable." — Nerva  TVajamu, 
Trajan  was  so  called  when  adopted  by  Nerva. — Nte  spem  modo  ae  votmm, 
&c.  "  And  the  public  security  has  not  only  conceived  hopes  and  wishes, 
but  has  attained  unto  confidence  and  stability,"  i.  e.,  confidence  in  the  ful- 
fillment of  those  very  wishes,  and  a  state  of  stable  and  secure  repose.  Ob- 
serve the  zeugma  in  anumMerii.  The  public  security  is  here  personified, 
and  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  medallions  struck  by  the  emperors,  with  the 
figure  of  the  goddess  Seeurita$,  and  the  inscription  SECVRTTAS  or  S£- 
CVRITATI  PERPETVAE. 

Natura  tamen  mfirmitatu  hunuoM,  **  Still,  from  the  very  nature  of  hu- 
man weakness.*' — Ingenia  atttdioque.  **  Talents  and  literary  exertion.*^ — 
Svbit.  **  Steals  over  us.**  Analogous  to  the  Greek  inripxerat. — Per  gicnt- 
decim  annoa.  During  which  Domitian  reigned ;  that  is,  from  A.D.  81  to  96. 
— MuUifmrtuitia  caeibue.  This  is  the  emendation  of  Lipsius,  and  is  adopted 
by  the  best  editors.  The  common  text  has  vaultisfortuitie  easibua. — ^PreFia- 
tiaaimua.  **  Most  distinguished  for  readiness  and  activity.**  Compare  Wex : 
"  antaehloaaen€t  thatkriftige,  nmthvoUe  Maimer." 

Pttud,  ut  ita  dixerim,  &c.  "  A  few  of  us  are  survivors  not  only  of  others, 
but,  so  to  speak,  even  of  our  own  selves,**  t.  e.,  have  outlived  not  only  others, 
in  a  corporeal  sense,  but  even  our  own  selves  in  what  relates  to  the  mind ; 
or,  in  other  words,  have  been  able  to  resume  our  former  habits  of  mental 
activity,  which  had  so  long  been  discontinued  under  the  yoke  of  a  tyrant. 
Ck>mpare  Ritter:  "Pauei  evtinctun  dnOmo  temporia  intervallo  animivigorem. 
in  prioram  tnentia  vitam  eaedtore  poiuerttnt,^  Tacitus  employs  the  words  ui 
Ua  dixerim  as  an  apology  for  the  boldness  of  expression  in  noatri  auperatitea. 
The  perfect  subjunctive,  in  such  a  case,  in  place  of  the  present  dicam,  be- 
longs properly  to  later  Latinity.    Compare  Zumpf,  ^  528,  n.  1. 

Quibua  juvenea  ad  aenecttOenif  dec.  Tacitus  could  not  include  himself 
among  the  aeneat  since  at  this  period  he  was  only  about  forty-five  years  old. 
•^Per  ailentium.  By  aiUntium  is  here  meant  the  repression  of  mental  ae- 
tiTity,  referring  to  what  he  had  said  before^  atmUa  npresaaria  fadUut  pum 
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revoeaveris. — Vel  meandita  ae  nidi  voce.  **  Eren  in  tuiskillfiil  and  inelegant 
language."  Tacitus  alludes  here  to  the  legal  style  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  in  his  pleadings  at  the  bar,  as  contrasted  with  the  higher  and 
more  dignified  tone  which  historic  narratiye  demanded.  Compare  Wex : 
**  Ineonditam  igitur  et  rttdem  yocem  dicit  eam,  qu»  a  vera  artis  historicn 
forma  ac  perfectione  abest  (in  kwut'  und  farmloser-  Sprache)."  Proleg,, 
p.  157.  Consult  also  Walch,  ad  lo^.  The  cultivation  of  the  true  his- 
toric style  had  been  completely  suspended  during  the  mental  silence  im- 
posed by  tyranny,  and  Tacitus  thus  apologizes  for  his  want  of  practice 
therein. 

Memcriamrpriorit  aenntutis,  "  A  memorial  of  former  serritude."  Name- 
ly, in  his  Annals  and  Histories.^- Teffimontum  prcuentium  bonorum.  In  the 
history  of  Nenra  and  Trajan,  which  he  intended  to  compose  in  his  old  age. 
(Compare  Httt.,  i,,  1 .) — Desiinatu».  '*  Dedicated." — Profestione  pietatia, 
&c.  "  Will  be  either  praised  or  excused,  from  its  profession  of  filial  piety," 
L  e.,  fiom  the  feeling  of  filial  piety  in  which  it  professes  to  haye  been  com* 
posed,  or,  in  other  woida,  from  the  piety  of  the  intent. 

Chap.  IV. — ForojuUenthtm  Colonia.  The  town  of  Forumjulii  was  situate 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  is  now  Frejua.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Forumjulii  in  Venetia,  now  FriuU.  The  term  ilhutris  is  here  applied  to 
tJie  former,  not  so  much  from  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  as  from  the  re- 
nown of  its  founder,  Julius  Cesar.  It  was  founded  about  B.C.  43,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Oxubia.'— Proeiiraforem  Catarum.  **  An  imperial  pro- 
curator. "  These  proewraiorea  not  only  exacted  the  tribute  from  the  prov- 
inces, and  acted  as  stewards  where  the  emperor  had  possessions,  but  col- 
lected the  vigetima  Juarediiatum  and  other  imperial  perquisites. — Qwb  eque§' 
tria  noUlitas  eat.  The  procurator  enjoyed  the  rank  of  an  equea  illtiatria,  and 
also  the  right  to  sit  in  Uie  senate  and  wear  the  laiua  clavua.  A  distinction 
of  rank  had  arisen  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  among  the  equites. 

JvUna  Grteeifou.  Seneca  bears  very  honorable  testimony  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  says  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  because  it  was  inexpe- 
dient for  a  tyrant  to  have  so  virtuous  a  subject.  (Seruc.y  de  Benef.f  ii.,  21.) 
—Sapiewtim.  Philosophy  is  meant.— iVo<i».  Supply  erat.—Caii  Caaaria. 
The  historical  name  of  Caligula  was  Caius  Cawar. — Meriiua.  Supply  eat, 
**  Incurred."— iStianitm.  Silanus  was  consul  A.D.  19.  In  A.D.  33,  Caligula 
married  his  daughter  Junia  Claudilla.  He  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Af- 
rica, and  afterward  put  to  death  by  the  emperor  {Hiat,,  iv.,  48 ;  Suet,  CaL, 
23.) — Juaaua.    Supply  eat. 

In  hujua  «m«,  &c.  "  Brought  up  in  the  bosom,  and  beneath  the  affection- 
ate care  of  this  parent."  The  expression  in  ainu  refers  to  the  strict  super- 
vision exercised  by  his  parent,  and  indulgentia  (which  is  here  to  be  taken 
in  a  good  sense)  to  the  mildness  with  which  that  supervision  was  affection- 
ately enforced.  Agricola's  mother  followed  the  old  Roman  custom  of  super- 
intending in  person  the  early  education  of  her  son,  instead  of  leaving  him 
to  the  eaxtt  of  slaves.    Hence  the  peculiar  aptness  of  the  expression  m  «imh 
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—PeromnemhoneaUmMfiic.  We  must  oonstroe  enn«m  here  in  sense  with 
ortitim  ;  *'  in  the  cultivation  of  all  liberal  studies." 

Arcebai  eum  ....  fuod,  &c.  "  It  served  to  keep  him,  6Le.,  that  from 
earliest  boyhood,**  &c. — Magittram.  "Directress.** — Maasilutm.  Mas- 
silia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Massalia  {WiaaaXla)t  ^^  now  MaraeUleM,  was 
a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phocsans,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  GauL 
It  became  famous  under  the  Roiuan  emperors  as  a  school  a(  literature  and 
the  sciences. — Locum  Qraca  comitaie,  &e.  "  A  place  where  Grecian  re- 
finement was  mingled  and  well  united  with  provincial  frugality.**  Enallage, 
for  locum,  in  quo  Chrmca  comiUu  et  provincialu  parsimonia  mixUB  ac  bene  com>- 
poeitm  era$U. 

Aeriua  hmuisse.  "  Drank  in  too  eagerly  (and  would  have  imbibed  too 
deeply).**  Haueiete  is  here  commonly  regarded  as  equivalent  to  havsunan 
fuitee.  Wez,  however,  regards  the  clause  as  elliptical  in  its  nature,  and 
explains  as  follows :  "  Agricola  hmuit  etudium,  sed  to  haurire  erat  initium 
ejus,  de  quo  agitur,  imbikendi.  Est  igitur :  haugit  (sive  hauruhaJt)  Agricola^ 
tUque  toto  animo  imbUnatetf  ni  mater  jnrohibuisset"  dec. 

Ultra  quam  eonceasumj  dec.  Observe  that  by  senatori  is  here  properly 
meant,  not  an  actual  senator,  but  a  person  of  senatorian  birth,  that  is,  whose 
father  was  a  senator  {Dronket  ad  loc.).  The  study  of  philosophy  was  never 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans.  Here,  however,  the  reference  is 
to  the  state  of  things  under  the  empire,  when  philosophical  studies,  es- 
pecially those  connected  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics,  were  viewed  by 
bad  princes  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  tending  to  foster  sentiments  hostile  to 
tyranny. 

Pulchritudinem  ac  gpeciem,  *'  The  beauty  and  the  array.**  Not  a  hen- 
diadys,  as  some  maintain,  for  pulchram  apeciem;  on  the  contrary,  apedea 
increases  the  force  of  pulchritudo.  Compare  Botticher  {Prolegom.  ad  Tac., 
p.  Izzxi.),  "Auget  species  vhn  pulchritudinis,  eamque  deaignat  q%M  ocuUa  homr 
invm  ae  pretbet." — Vehementhu  quam  eaute.  The  moire  regular  construction 
would  have  been  vehementiua  quam  cautiua. — Mox,  "Subsequently.** — 
Retmuitque,  quod  eat  difficUlimum,  dec.  "  And,  what  is  most  difficult,  he  re- 
tained from  the  study  of  wisdom  moderation.*'  The  ancient  philosophexs 
taught  that  nothing  is  good  in  itself  unless  under  the  regulation  ot^pov^aig. 
(Plat.,  Men.,  p.  88,  B. ;  AriaL,  Eth.  ad  A7c.,  ii.,  5.) 

Chap.  Y. — Prima  caatrorum  rudimenta,  dec.  "He  acquired  the  first 
rudiments  of  military  training  in  Britain,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  Sueto- 
nius Paulinus,  an  active  and  prudent  commander,  having  been  selected  (by 
him)  as  one  of  whom  he  might  form^  an  estimate  through  the  intimacy  of  a 
common  mess.**  JEatimare  implies  the  attentive  contemplation  of  an  object 
in  order  to  discover  its  value  and  quality.  It  is  here  applied  to  the  study 
of  character.  It  was  usual  for  young  men  of  rank  and  talents  to  be  ad« 
mitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with  the  general,  and  to  become  members  of 
his  military  family,  as  a  sort  of  initiation  into  the  duties  of  a  military  life. 
They  were  thus  a  sort  of  aids.    Contvbemium  properly  denotes  a  tenting 
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together,  that  is,  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  quartered  in  the  same  tent, 
and  messing  together. 

SuetorUo  Paidino.  Suetonius  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Britain  in  A.D.  59^,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  Agricola  probably  came 
with  him  to  the  island.  At  all  erents,  he  was  in  Britain  in  A.D.  61. — Ap- 
probixvit.  When  a  person  contracted  to  perform  a  piece  of  work,  and  brought 
it  back  completed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  was  said  op- 
probare  opus  locatori.  {Gronov.  ad  Plaut.  Amphit.t  Prol.y  13.)  Hence  the 
figurative  employment  of  the  verb  on  the  present  occasion. 

JVec  Agricola ad  voluptatesy  &c.     **  Neither  did  Agricola,  &c.,  avail 

himself  of  the  rank  of  tribune,  and  his  military  inexperience,  for  indulging 
in  pleasures  and  in  furloughs.'*  Literally,  **  nor  did  he  refer  the  rank  of  trib* 
une,  dec,  to  pleasures,"  dec.  Observe  that  lieenter  refers  to  voluptatetj  and 
aegwUer  to  cananeatus.  The  young  men,  who  were  attached  to  the  military 
ftmily  of  the  commander,  were  a  species  of  titular  tribunes,  that  is,  they 
had  the  rank  {tituhu)  of  tribune,  but  were  not  invested  with  any  actual  com- 
mand; hence  theirs  was  not  peritia,  but  mscitia.  Having  consequently 
much  time  on  their  hands,  some  gave  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  dissipation, 
others  to  indolence  and  the  enjoyment  of  frequent  furloughs.  Compare 
WeXf  Prolegom.t  p.  136,  and  Ritter,  ad  loc. 

Noacere.  Historical  infinitive.  So,  also,  the  other  infinitives  in  the  sen- 
tence. The  grouping  together  of  these  gives  great  animation  and  rapidity 
to  the  style. — In  jactationem.  "  For  mere  display." — Simulque  anxitu  el 
intentus  agere.  **  And  discharged  his  duties  at  one  and  the  same  time  witk 
solicitude  and  with  spirit."  The  adjectives  have  here  the  force  of  adverbs. 
Observe,  moreover,  that  anxiut  refers  to  things  future,  intentua  to  things 
present. 

Esercitatior.  "In  a  more  agitated  state."  Poetic  usage.  The  prose 
form  of  expression  would  be  bello  exercitatior. — Truddati  veteranij  mcensm 
eohmuB.  The  veterans  in  the  colony  of  Camulodunum  (Colchester)  are 
meant,  whose  town  also  was  completely  destroyed. — Intercepti  exercitvs. 
*•  Our  armies  were  cut  off  and  destroyed."  Tacitus  refers  here  to  the  legion 
under  Petilius  Cerealis,  which  was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  veterans. 
The  disturbance  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Psulinus,  on  his  return  from 
Mona.  {Ann.f  xiv.,  29,  seqq.)  Camulodunum  was  the  only  colony  in  Brit- 
ain, and  hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  incensa  colonia ;  but  the  altera- 
tion is  unnecessary,  since  Tacitus  only  appears  to  have  used  the  plural  in  < 
an  oratorical  manner,  as  the  other  words  veterani  and  exercitus  are  in  the 
plural.  Loiidinium  was  not  a  colony ;  and  Yerulamium  (St.  Alban*s)  was 
a  municipium.    Besides,  we  are  not  told  that  these  places  were  burned. 

AUerius.  Suetonius  Paulinus. — Summa  rerum.  '*  The  control  of  affairs." 
'-Artem  et  ustan  et  stimulos.  "  Professional  skill,  and  experience,  and  in- 
centives."— Juveni.  Agricola. — Ingrata  temporihus.  "  Uncongenial  to  the 
times."  Those,  namely,  of  Nero. — Sinistra  erga  emmentes  interpretatio. 
"  A  sinister  construction  was  put  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  made  them- 
aehrea  in  any  way  conspicuous." — Fama.    **  Reputation." 
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Chap.  VI. — In  vrbtm  digre^mu.  Tbii  was  in  A.D.  02,  and  in  Agricola'a 
29d  year.  He  could  not  ane  for  office,  however,  until  lua  24th  year,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  rale  which  prevailed  under  the  empire.— I>omi(uuii  Deddiamam. 
The  name  DtddiaiiM  may  probably  have  arisen  from  her  mother  having  been 
called  Deddia,  The  namea  Ve$pananMa  and  Domitiamu  arose  in  a  similar 
way. — Deau  ae  robw/uit.  It  secured  for  him,  in  seeking  preferment,  the 
influence  of  the  powerful  Otn§  Damitia. — Et  imnean  se  anteponendo.  "  And 
by  each  giving  the  preference  to  the  other."  More  literaUy»  "  by  mutually 
preferring  one  another.*' 

If  in  ^uod  m  bona  ticore,  dec.  Observe  that  Untt  is  here  used  for  whatever 
ia  praiseworthy,  and  its  opposite,  cn/pa,  for  whatever  is  blamable.  Nisi 
quod,  which  restricts  or  connects  something  that  has  been  said  before,  ia 
often  used  with  an  ellipsis,  which  must  be  supplied  by  the  reader.  So  here 
the  meaning  of  the  aentence  is.  They  both  loved  one  another  sincerely,  and 
each  gave  the  other  the  preference ;  far  wAieA  boih  deserve  credit;  only  we 
must  allow  that  in  a  virtuous  wife  there  is  proportionably  aa  much  mora  of 
what  is  praiseworthy,  aa  in  a  bad  wife  there  is  of  what  is  blamable ;  that  is, 
when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  virtues  and  vices  of  the  husband ;  be- 
cause, from  the  weaker  character  of  woman,  the  restraining  of  any  evil  pro- 
pensities is  more  worthy  of  praise. 

iSors  qwBetwrm.  "  The  lot  of  the  quaestorrfiip."  The  office  of  quaestor 
was  the  entrance  to  all  public  employments,  and  was  consequently  the  one 
first  held  by  Agricola.  He  obtained  it  in  his  25th  year,  A.D.  65.  The 
quaestors,  with  the  exception  of  the  Candidati  Prindpief  drew  lots  for  their 
several  provinces,  that  there  might  be  no  previous  connection  between  them 
and  the  governors  of  the  same,  but  that  they  might  serve  as  checks  upon 
each  other. — Salviium  Titianmn.  Lucius  Salvius  Otho  Titianus,  the  elder 
brother  of  H.  Salvius  Otho,  the  future  en^eror,  who  was  at  that  time  serv- 
ing as  proconsul  in  Lusitania.    {Ann.,  xii.,  52 ;  Hiet.y  i.,  77,  90,  dec.). 

Parata  peecmuibus.  "  Prapared  for  delinquents,"  i.  e.,  whera  many  of  the 
inhabitants  stood  ready  to  be  the  instruments  of  the  crimes  of  their  raleiv. 
— Quantalibetfacilit<Ue,  "  By  any  facility,  however  great,"  i.  e.,  by  allowing 
Agricola  any  facility  for  plundering  which  he  might  wish. — IHssimulationeni 
nuUi.  "  Concealment  of  guilt."— JVKa.  Afterward  the  wife  of  Tacitus. — 
Ante  eublatum.  "Previously  bom."  Literally,  "previously  taken  up," 
i.  e.,  taken  up  and  acknowledged.  New-bom  infants  were  placed  on  the 
^ground,  and,  if  the  father  chose  to  acknowledge  and  rear  them,  he  lifted  them 
up  {toUebat) ;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  they  wero  exposed. — Brevi  amini.  He 
also  lost  a  second  son,  bom  twenty  years  afterward.    Compare  chap.  xxviii« 

Inter  qtuBetwram  ac  trUnauOum  plebis.  "  The  year  between  his  quaestor- 
ship  and  tribuneship  of  the  conunons."  Supply  annum,  before  inter.  The 
year  here  meant  vf/LS  A.D.  66,  and  Agricola  was  then  in  his  26th  year. — 
PrcBtvra.  Agricola  was  praetor  in  A.D.  68.  We  have  followed  Wex  in 
these  official  dates.  {Proleg.,  p.  206.) — Nee  enim  juriedictio  obveturat. 
'*  For  no  actual  jurisdiction  had  fallen  to  his  lot."  He  was  neither  Prmtar 
^Ktbanue  nor  Prmtor  peregrinue,  but  of  the  number  of  those  from  whom/ all 
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judicial  functions  bad  Tirtnally  been  taken  by  the  nsurpatioB  of  the  emper- 
ors ;  for  eren  the  Qiuutiones  PerpetucB  were  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and 
carried  on  under  imperial  direction.  Little  else,  therefore,  was  left  to  the 
praetors  than  the  management  and  superintendence  of  the  games. 

JjudoM  et  mania  KonortM,  dec.  **  He  exhibited  the  games  and  empty  p»> 
geantry  connected  with  official  preferment,  by  keeping  within  the  limit 
prescribed  by  proper  calculation  and  the  extent  of  his  own  means ;  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  far  removed  from  laTish  expenditure,  so,  on  the  other,  nearer 
to  an  honorable  fame,"  L  e.,  he  exhibited  them  in  such  a  way  that,  though 
celebrated  without  any  great  profusion,  they  would  be  extolled  for  their 
splehdor,  rather  than  passed  over  in  silence,  as  though  exhibited  in  a  paltry 
manner.  The  games,  &c.,  here  referred  to  were  those  exhibited  by  the 
praetors  on  attaining  to  office^  and  on  which  those  magistrates  usually  spent . 
enormous  sums,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  people,  and 
pave  the  way  for  higher  preferment. — Modo  rationit  atque  abundantiaBf  dec. 
This  is  the  uniform  reading  of  the  earlier  editions.  One  of  the  MSS.,  how- 
ever, has  medio,  altered  probably  by  some  copyist  from  the  more  difficult 
ntodo.  If  we  adopt  this  latter  reading,  the  meaning  will  be,  "by  pursuing 
a  middle  couise  between  rational  expenditure  and  profusion."  The  main 
objection  to  this  reading  is  the  presence  of  atque,  which  should  connect 
cognate,  not  opposite  things,  as  Doederlein  correctly  remarks.  (Zumpt, 
^  333.)  Lipsius  conjectures  moderationia  atque  abundantitB,  giving  duxit  the 
force  of  putavk,  and  supplying  rem  ec«e.  The  true  reading,  however,  is  the 
one  which  we  have  given. — Duxit,  Observe  that  ducere  is  here  equivalent 
to  edere.  The  notion  of  leading  a  procession,  &c.,  gave*  rise  to  that  of 
"  taking  the  lead  in,"  "  presiding  over,"  "  managing,"  &c.  The  verb  ffyelff- 
6ai  ia  used  in  a  similar  way  in  Greek. 

DUigeiUistima  eonqmsitwne,  &c.  Not  only  were  the  temples  destroyed 
by  the  conflagration  in  the  reign  of  Nero ;  but,  when  Nero  himself  was  in 
want  of  money  for  the  erection  of  his  palace,  he  despoiled  the  temples  of 
their  offerings.  {Ann.,  xv.,  38,  seqq.)  Tacitus  means  to  say,  that  Agricola 
succeeded  in  recovering  most  of  the  treasure  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
had  appropriated  it  during  the  confusion,  except  such  parts  as  had  been 
plundered  by  Nero.  These  amquisitumes  sacrorum  were  not  unfrequently 
instituted.  Compare  Idv.,  xxv.,  7. — Ne  sentitMet,  **  Should  not  have  felt," 
I.  e.,  did  not  feel  There  is  no  ensilage  of  tense  here,  as  some  suppose. 
The  reference  is  merely  to  what  was  passing  at  the  time  in  the  mind  of 
Agricola,  before  the  object  in  view  was  accomplished.  He  exerted  himself 
to  bring  it  about  that  the  state  should  not  have  felt  the  sacrilege,  dec,  after 
the  matter  might  have  been  brought  to  a  close.    {WaUJier,  ad  loc.) 

Crap.  VIL — Sequent  annue,  dec.  The  affsir  here  alluded  to  occurred  in 
the  month  of  March,  A«D,  69,  during  the  brief  reign  ofDtho,  and  his  con- 
test with  Vitellius.  The  cruelties  and  depredations  committed  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  by  this  fleet  of  Otho's  are  elsewhere  described  in  striking  colors  by 
Tawtus  (-Hw^,  ii.,  12,  eeqq.y—Inteme^ios,    "  The  Intemelii,"  i.  e.,  the  tern- 
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tory  of  tlifl  IntemeliL  The  nmme  of  their  chief  town  was  ABrntm  Intemelium, 
now  VintimigUa.  The  attack  was  made  on  this  place  and  its  Ticinity. — 
In  prcBdiia  rait.    "  On  her  own  estates." — Cauaa.    "  The  inciting  cause." 

Ad  9Qimma  jAeUiU,  *'To  dischaiige  the  solemn  duties  of  filial  piety." 
Nvtaio  t^eetati^  &c.  "Was  unexpectedly  overtaken  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  empire's  having  been  laid  claim  to  by  Vespasian."  Tlie  term  t^eetati 
doea  not  refer  here,  as  some  suppose,  to  an  actual  seizure  of  the  empire, 
but  merely  to  Vespasian's  having  made  an  open  demonstration  of  his  in- 
tention to  seise  it  by  force  of  anns.  With  deprthetutu  supply  est.  The 
veib  dtprehntdo  is  generally  employed  to  denote  unexpected  and  sudden  in- 
telligence ;  both  ideas  are  blended  here. — Ac  ttatim  in  partes  transgressus. 
With  partes  supply  ejys,  referring  to  Vespasian.  The  adverb  statim  here, 
like  mmr,  modo,  nuper,  &e.,  elaewhere  in  Tacitus,  must  not  be  taken  in  too 
strict  a  sense.  At  least  three  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  his  mother  and  his  going  over  to  Vespasian,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing dates.  Thus,  Otho's  death,  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  took  place 
in  April,  A.D.  69  {Hist.,  iL,  55) ;  Vitellius  visited  the  battle-field  forty  days 
after  the  battle  {Hist.,  ii.,  70) ;  and  Vitellius's  entry  into  Rome  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  July  {Hist.,  ii.,  91). 

Initia  principatus.  "  The  commencement  of  this  new  reign,"  t.  e.,  that  of 
Vespasian.  At  first,  indeed,  Antonius  Primus^ marched  into  Rome  at  the 
end  of  December,  A.D.  69 ;  but  in  the  following  January  Mucianus  arrived, 
and  acquired  all  the  power  {Hist.,  iv.,  11). — Admodumjuvene.  He  was  at 
that  time  only  eighteen  years  old. — Tantunt  licentiam  ttswrpante.  **  Claim- 
ing only  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  licentiousness."  Domitian  became 
afterward  one  of  the  most  ferocious  and  detestable  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Is.  Referring  to  Mucianus. — Missum  ad  delectus  agendas.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  A.D.  70.  Agricola  set  out  for  Britain  probably  in  the  spring  of 
the  same  year. — InUgreque  ac  strenue  versaium.  **  And  who  had  conducted 
himself  (in  that  employment)  with  fidelity  and  vigor." —  Vicesima  legumi, 
dec.  The  reason  why,  of  the  four  legions  pAsted  in  Britain  (the  second, 
ninth,  fourteenth,  and  twentieth),  the  second  only  took  the  oath  promptly, 
is  given  by  Tacitus  elsewhere  {Hist.,  iii.,  44).  The  twentieth  legion  was 
stationed  among  the  Comavii,  at  Deva,  now  Chester. — Deeessor.  "  His  pred- 
ecessor." The  individual  here  meant  was  Roscius  Ccelius.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  consult  Hist.,  i.,  60.  Vettius  Bolanus  was  sent  to  supply 
the  place  of  Trebellius,  whom  Ccelius  had  forced  to  fly  to  Vitellius,  at 
Lyons. 

Qiuppe  Ugatis  quofue  cansularibus,  &c.  "  For  this  legion  was  too  much 
for,  and  formidable  even  unto  the  consular  lieutenants,"  t.  e.,  even  unto 
Treljellius  Maximus  and  Vettius  Bolanus.  The  legati  cansulares,  in  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  were  individuals  who  had  been  consuls,  and  were 
governors  of  the  province  and  commanders  over  all  the  legions  stationed  in 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  legati  prmtorii  were  those  who  had  filled  the  office 
of  prastor,  and  were  in  command  of  only  a  single  legion.  The  legatus  prtsto- 
rius,  in  the  present  instance,  was  Roscius  Coelius  (.flfuf.,  i.,  60). — Ineertum, 
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wmanwuUiummgtmo.    ISther  baewiM  Jw  dU  nat  kaMr  hsw  to  oonamd, 
or  they*  to  obey. 

Chaf.  Vni.— PlMftdmv.  ''WithnaramildiieM."— i>i«iiiMi«f.  Somo 
Inive  pn^KMod  •net  hon  intlead  of  crt  ;  but  though  this  would  do  reiy  woll 
if  it  were  merely  a  mmik  of  Tidtva,  fimoded  upon  peet  erente,  e$t  is 
equally  well  suited  to  the  time  in  which  Tacitus  ^nm  writiag ;  for,  after  the 
death  of  Agriook,  Britain,  or  st  least  Caledonia,  had  thrown  off  the  yoke 
(HuLy  i.,  2).— 'Vim  guam.  *" His  natire  spiiit"— iVe  inermcem.  " That 
he  might  not  grow  too  much  into  notice,**  t. «.,  become  too  eonspicuous,  and 
appear  to  eclipse  his  commander.  Some  refer  mereaceret  to  ardonm,  but 
then,  as  Emesti  leinarks,  ae  inaruetret  would  be  pleonastic. — Brmn  da$tdt 
BritamUa,  dec.  This  was  in  A.D.  71.  Potilius  Ceraalis  had  befi»re  thia 
been  lieutenant  of  the  ninth  legion  under-  Suetoniua  Panlinus.  He  waa 
afterward  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespaaian,  to  whom  he  wss  related. — SpaU 
•am  tKcmplanmu    "  Room  for  displaying  themselres  aa  examplea.'' 

Conammkabat,  **  Share  with  him,"  i. «.,  with  Agrieola.  Supply  earn  ilia, 
— Ex  ewfitu.  **  Fiom  the  issue,"  t.  t.,  in  consequence  of  the  successful 
termination  of  some  affair.  Equivalent  to  ^aani  evemiua  id  nuuitMt.  (Hmtd, 
ad  TWsell.t  ii.,  p.  6S&.)— Jn  tuamfamatn,  **  In  order  to  increaae  hia  own 
renown."  Observe  here  die  peculiar  construction  of  m  with  the  accuaatiTe, 
and  compare  Livy  (xii.,  43).  Generally,  in  the  older  writera,  when  m  or  ed 
is  used  after  a  retb  to  express  an  object,  a  participle  ia  subjoined.  OtheiB 
join  in  auamfamam  with  fmOit.^^Ad  auctorem  et  dueem,  dec.  **  He  con* 
atantly,  aa  a  subordinate  officer,  gave  the  honor  of  his  good  fiartune  to  the  in- 
dividual with  whom  his  orders  originated,  and  who  was  likewise  his  leader." 
'^Nee  eatra  ghriam  eroL     Obaerre  that  aecia  here  for  nee  temcM. 

Crap.  IX. — Recerieniem  cb  Ugaiione  Ugionia.  "On  hia  return  from  the 
lieutenancy  of  the  legion,"  i.  e.,  from  the  command  of  it.  The  twentieth 
legion  is  meant. — Divua.  Consult  notes  on  chap,  zxviii.  of  the  Oemumia. 
— Provinei^  AqtUtawia,  Gallia  Comata  comprised  three  provinces,  Aqui* 
tenia,  Gallia  Lugdunensis  or  Celtiea,  and  Belgica.  Aquitania  was  the 
tract  between  the  Garonne,  the  Loire,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Cevennes.  It 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus. — SpUndidm  in  primia 
dignitatit,  dec.  ''An  ofSee  of  the  first  diatinction,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  command  itself,  and  the  hope  it  gave  rise  to  of  the  consul- 
ship, to  which  he  (Vespasian)  had  destined  him."  Admmi9tntiom  is  well 
explained  by  "Wex :  "  Propter  magmtudinem  renon  ibi  gerendarum."  After 
deetinarat  supply  earn,  Agrieola  was  placed  over  this  province  in  A.D.  74, 
in  his  34&  year. 

SubtHxtatetn.  "Acuteness." — <SSgetir»  et  obtueior.  "Careless  (respect- 
ing the  niceties  of  law),  and  more  blunt  in  cha^ncter." — Jfeita.  "In 
an  off-hand  way."  Some  render  thia  "  by  physical  force,"  but  very  incor- 
lectly.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wex :  "  SHnefon  ambeig&me  cderiier 
ree  cot^mit  noanoe  pleetendo ;  nee :  Kunen  Prooeia  maoben,  i 
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wrfahren.**— CaffMifr«w  /ori  nam  eMreeai.  **  Does  noC  call  into  exereisa 
the  subtle  distmctions  of  the  bar."  The  sabjunctiTe  here  indicates  die 
sentiments  of  others,  not  those  of  Tadtas  himself. 

Naturali  pntd€$Uia.  '*  By  dint  of  native  sagacity."— Jn/er  togatot,  **  b& 
the  midst  of  ciri^ans."  The  sUosion  here  is  to  the  conveniuM  juridid,  or 
cireoit  courts  (assises),  in  which  Agrioda,  as  goremiir  of  the  iMovinee,  was 
now  called  to  preside.  The  term  togaiM  is  here  equivalent  to  UHgndn. 
Suits  could  only  be  carried  on  in  the  toga,  and  in  Latin.  We  must  be  care- 
ful, therefore,  not  to  regard  togaiM  here  as  applying  to  lawyers  or  advocates 
alone,  or  to  citiseas  merely  in  opposition  to  soldien.~-ii^e6a«.    ^  Decided." 

Jam.  **  From  this  time  forward." — Cvrenan  ranitnonunupie,  **  Of  busi- 
ness and  relaxation."— Q^bM.  "Official  dnty."-^iViitta  vkra  potettatis 
penana.  **  There  was  no  plajring  the  part  of  the  man  in  power  after  this," 
t.  e.,  of  the  magistrate.  Observe  here  the  figurative  meaning  of  persona. 
Its  literal  signification  is  "  a  theatrical  mask,"  whence  it  obtains  the  sense 
of  sustaining  a  character  or  playing  a  part. — TrutUiam  et  arrogasaiam  et 
avaritimm  "  Official  stenukess,  and  the  rigid  requirement  of  respect,  and 
unflinching  severity  in  exacting  what  was  due  to  the  state."  By  trigtUia  is 
Here  meant  the  sternness  which  beseems  a  magistrate ;  by  arrogantiat  not 
the  assumption  of  what  does  not  belong  to  a  person,  but  the  rigid  exaction 
of  all  the  respect  and  attention  to  which  he  has  a  claim.  The  term  ouantia, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  here  somewhat  of  its  ordinary  meaning.  Agricoln 
^was  not  naturally  avarut,  any  more  than  he  was  trittia  or  arrogana ;  but  he 
was  obliged  to  comity  with  the  commands  of  Vespasian,  who  was  likely 
enough  to  replenish  his  exhausted  coffera  by  exactions  from  this  wealthy 
province.  Hence  evonfia,  in  the  present  passage,  implies  the  greatest  se- 
verity in  exacting  tribute,  or  what  was  due  to  the  state.  Some  editora,  mia- 
underatanding  the  force  of  nuorieia  here,  give  exutre  the  meaning  of  "to  be 
entirely  free  from,"  but  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  such  an  interpre- 
tation.—FodUta*.    "Afiability." 

Abatmentiam.  **  Freedom  fixMn  comiption."— Po^  artem.  By  means  of 
such  arts  as  govemon  frequently  employ  to  secure  the  good-will  of  their 
provincial  subjects.  There  is  an  allusion  perbitps,  also,  to  addresses  of 
thanks  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  to  the  emperor,  during  and  after 
the  time  of  administration.  •^CoOefot.  Magistrates  who  were  created  at 
the  same  comitia,  and,  when  these  were  no  longer  held,  by  the  senate  and 
emperora,  were  called  coUegm.  So  in  il»£.,  ii.,  10,  the  colleagues  of  Mu- 
cianus  are  the  govemon  of  Judaea,  Gappadocia,  and  Egypt ;  as,  here,  the 
colleagues  of  Agricola  are  all  the  provincial  prefects,  especially  those  ap- 
pointed over  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  provinces.— PttKruraforw.  Each  prov- 
ince had  only  one  procurator  at  a  time,  and  it  does  not  seem  that  they  were 
often  changed ;  so  that  this  plural  must  imply  disputes  such  as  commonly 
arise  between  govemon  and  procunton.^Ftne«re.  In  such  disputes  as 
these.^Alf en'  sordidnam..  "  To  be  wonted  was  a  positive  disgrace."  AtuH 
here  implies  an  infringement  upon  a  person's  dignity,  or  upon  the  respect 
and  attention,  to  whieh  he  has  claim 
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^mut  frMnntwn.  Supply  jtiom  after  mmiit  (Zt«iv»,  ♦  485).--Com*f«i«t 
vpmione.  "  Public  opinion  aeoompanying  Wm,"  L  e.,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  genenU  opinion  preTailed.--iVtiilM  m  hoc,  &c.  «*  On  aeooant  of  no 
lemazks  of  hia  own  to  this  effect"— Par.  "  Equal  to  the  station."— Ab'* 
quando  et  eUgU.    "  Sometimes  it  has  even  determined  a  choice.'* 

Coimrf.  "When  consul"  This  was  in  A.D.  77,  when  Vespasian,  for 
the  eighth  time,  and  Titus  for  the  sixth,  entered  upon  the  consulship,  and 
were  succeeded,  on  the  fiat  of  July,  by  Domitian,  then  ccnasul  for  the  sixth 
time,  and  Agricola.— .^f«gi«  tmm.  apafiUam.  Agricola's  daughter  was  al- 
most fourteen.  Tacitus  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  Observe  the  force  of 
tmn,  as  referring  to  the  hopes  that  were  then  fcmned  of  the  female  in  question, 
and  that  were  subsequently  reaUaed.—A«l>«ctojHm/i>icwft»*aceiti(«w  This 
never  ceased  to  be  reckoned  a  mark  of  ^iitMnniffn. 

Chap.  X.— jtfWfw  ser^tarihut.  Am,  for  example,  Cassar  (B.  C,  iv.,  21, 
seqq. ;  v.,  8,  teqq,,  &c.),  Pliny  {H.  N.,  iv.,  Ifi),  Ptolemy  (iii.,  2),  Diodorus 
Siculus  (v.,  21,  22),  Agathemerus  (u.,  4),  Strabo  (ii.,  p.  116, 120, 128;  iii., 
p.  137, 195;  ir.,  p.  199,  200),  Livy  (i.,  106),  Fabius  Rusticus,  Pomponius 
Hela,  and  others. 

Nen  in  comparationem,  &c.  "  Not  with  the  riew  of  cwnparing  my  ac- 
curacy or  talent  (with  that  of  others)."  Compare  note  on  m  wuamfamum, 
chap,  viii.— Perdomxto  at.  "It  was  completely  subdued."— PereoItMre. 
"  Have  embellished."— /J«n«n>«fe.  "  With  fidelity  of  facts," «.  e.,  from  the 
evidence  of  actual  discoveries.— <Sjpa^  ac  cato,  "  In  situation  and  climate." 
The  old  geographers  gave  the  northern  coast  of  Spain  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection ;  and,  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  Bretagne  reached  west- 
ward, made  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Germany  run  in  an  almost  uniform  north- 
easterly direction.  TacituH  seems  to  have  placed  Britain  in  the  angle  thus 
formed.  He  means  to  say  here  that  it  is  situated  between  nearly  the  same 
degrees,  both  of  latitude  .and  longitude,  as  those  parts  of  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  Germany  opposite  to  which  it  lies.  From  chap.  xxiv.  it  appears  that 
he  imagined  Ireland  to  lie  between  Britain  and  Spain,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  placed  it  on  the  southwest  of  Britain. . 

In  orientem  OermanMi,  dec.  "  On  the  east  toward  Germany,  on  the  west 
toward  Spain."  Observe  that  GermanuB  and  HisjMmm  are  datives  depend- 
ing on  obtendUur.^—OalUt  in  meridiem  etiam  inepiciiur.  "  It  is  even  seen  ISj 
the  Gauls  on  the  south."  He  means  that  it  lies  so  near  Gaul  on  the  south 
as  even  to  be  plainly  seen  from  iL—Nuttis  cmura  tenia.  Examples  of  th- 
.  latives  absolute,  used  in  this  same  manner,  are  found  in  other  writers  be- 
sides Tacitus.  Thus,  Cic.,  PhU.,  i.,  10 :  "  Bonis  tribunis  pUbie  ;"  and  Liv., 
xxxvi.,  6 :  "  MuUorum  eo  staiUj  qui  dtutunuu  ease  non  poettt.^ 

lavius.  In  his  105th  book  (now  lost,  but  of  which  we  have  the  Epitome), 
in  which  he  gave  an  accoimt  of  Julius  Caesar's  expedition  into  Britain.— 
Ftdmu  Rutticue.  A  contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  and  a  near  friend 
of  Seneca,  more  so  ^um  was  consistent  with  the  unbiased  statement  of 
troth,  which  should  characterise  the  historian.    (Aim.,  ziii.,  20.)    He  wrote 
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Hm  hiit«ry  oTIds  mnt  tim^M,  and  profaaUy  meatioiMd  Britahi  trhen  speak- 
ing  of  the  expe£liQa  of  Clvidiiis  (A.D.  43). 

Obhngm  acuimiM,    **  To  an  oUoDg  scntula."    The  weuhda  was  pmp&rij  « 
■mall  kind  of  dUh  or  tray.    Wex  gives  the  following  deliiieation  of  bolh  tile 


Et  99t  «a/M0»,  iee.  *  And  this  is,  in  reality*  its  appearance,  exchnrre 
of  Caledonia ;  and  hence  the  popular  report  respecting  its  form  has  passed 
over  (and  been  ^>pUed)  unto  the  whole  island.**  Obsenre  that/bnur  is  here 
the  nominative,  and  we  must  supply  with  it  a  genitive  fWmi  faeies.  The 
expression  in  univtmtm  is  equivalent  here  to  m  ttnivertom  BritetnnMan. — Std 
immentvm  et  endhiUf  dec.  "  But  an  immense  and  irregular  extent  of  land, 
jutting  out  from  that  part  where  the  coast  now  almost  comes  to  an  end,  is 
gradually  contracted,  as  it  were,  into  the  form  of  a  wedge.'*  Observe  that 
the  words  extreme  jam  littore  are  not  to  be  joined,  by  means  of  the  figure 
called  hyperhaton,  with  velut  in  cuneum  tenwUurj  but  with  terrarum  proettr- 
renthan.  In  the  words  ewtremo  jam  Uttore  Tacitus  alludes  to  the  narrow 
isthmus  between  the  Glota  (Clyde)  and  Bodotria  (Forth),  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  Caledonia. 

Novieeimi  man*.  "Of  the  farthest  sea.** — Tune  primum.  Referring  to 
the  time  of  Agrieola. — Ineognitae  ad  id  tempos  inaulae.  But,  according  to 
fiusebius,  Claudius  had  already  annexed  these  islands  to  his  dominions ; 
%nd  the  same  is  asserted  by  Eutropius  (vii.,  6) ;  and  certainly  a  report  of 
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their  eziatenoe  had  readied  Rmbo  by  that  tine.  tfeU  estuaatet  their 
number  at  thirty ;  Pliay  al  forty ;  so  that  perhaps  mctgHkas  may  here  be 
eqnivalettt  to  tenter  or  mm  pemtua  cognitaa.-^JDupecta  tgt  et  TkuU.  "  Thule, 
alaov  -waa  but  just  diaeeraed  in  the  distanoe."  The  verb  diapici  is  used  when 
speaking  of  any  thing  which  can  not  be  diatingoished  without  difficulty. 
Thule  is  Tsrioualy  identified  by  different  authora  with  Moinland  (one  of 
the  Shetland  lalea),  iVbnoey,  and  le^and.  The  Thule  of  Ptolemy  is  piob* 
ably  the  first  of  these ;  the  Thule  of  Tacitus,  the  last-mentioned  country. — 
Quam,  haettmm  nia  €t  Ateeu  oMefrof.  The  text  here  is  doubtful.  Some 
editions  have  Diap€cta  ut  et  Thile  quadamtemu;  nur  H  kimiu  adpetebat: 
**  Thule,  also,  was  to  some  extent  descried ;  snow  and  winter  were  seek- 
ing to  make  it  their  own."  Our  reading,  however,  gives  the  best  sense, 
hademu  abdebai  signifying  "  were  accustomed  hitherto  to  conceal.**  Other 
variations  from  the  common  resding  may  be  seen  in  Walther  and  Ritter. 

Pigntm  et  grdve  remiganiibuB,  **  Sluggish  and  laborious  to  rowers.**  It 
tRwld  ^>pear  that  the  first  navigators  of  Britain,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  ea 
hance  the  idea  of  their  dangers  and  hardships,  had  represented  the  North 
em  Sea  as  in  so  thickened  and  half  s(^  a  state,  that  thecals  could  scarcely 
be  worked,  or  the  water  agitated  by  the  winds.  Tacitus,  however,  rather 
ehooses  to  explain  its  stagnant  condition  from  the  want  of  winds,  and  the 
difficulty  of  moving  so  great  a  body  of  waters.  But  the  fact,  taken  either 
way,  is  emmeous;  aa  this  sea  is  never  observed  to  be  fiosen,  and  is  re- 
markably stormy  and  tempestuous.  —  Perinde,  "As  it  is  elsewhere.** 
Compare  note  on  perinde,  chap.  v.  of  the  Oermania. 

Rarior€9,  **  Axo  here  of  rarer  occurrence.**  Supply  nmt  hie. — Ccni^Mid 
marit.  "  Of  one  continued  expanse  of  sea.** — ImpenUmr.  '*  Is  set  in  mo- 
tion.*'— JEstuM.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  Northern  Ocean  was 
a  matter  of  some  astonishment  to  the  Romans,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
there  is  scarcely  any  tide  at  alL  (P/m.,  H.  iV.,  xvi.,  l.)^Ac.  "And,  be- 
sides.*'—JMvZCi  retulere.  As,  for  example,  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (op  Pba, 
Plac.  Philoa.,  iii.,  17),  Pliny  (H.  N.,  ii.,  97,  99),  Seneca  {QiuBst  Nat.,  iu., 
28),  and  Lucan  (Pharf.,  i.,  409). 

Niuquam  Uuiua  dominari  maref  &c.  "  That  the  sea  nowhere  exercises 
a  more  extensive  dominion ;  that  it  bears  along  many  currents  in  this  di- 
rection and  in  that ;  and  that  not  as  far  as  the  shore  merely  does  it  increase 
or  is  it  drawn  back,  but  that  it  flows  far  inland,  and  winds  about,  and  in- 
ainuates  itself  even  among  hills  and  mountains,  as  if  in  its  native  bed,**  i.  e., 
its  ebbings  and  flowings  are  not  confined  to  the  shore,  but  it  penetrates  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  works  its  way  among  hills  and  mountains,  as 
in  its  native  bed.  The  great  number  of  friths  and  inlets,  which  almost  cnt 
through  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  height  of  the  tides 
on  the  coast,  render  this  language  of  Tacitus  peculiarly  proper. — Veba  in 
Muo.  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  veluHjugis  montibtuque  in  sua.  The  ancients, 
as  the  modems  do,  taught  that  the  bed  of  the  sea,  like  the  continent,  con- 
tained valleys  and  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  formed  rocks  .and  isl- 
iPUn.,  H.  N.,  u.,  102;  vi.,  22.) 
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Chaf.  Xl.~^Indig€nm,  Casnr  mentioiis  that  tb^  nmabitants  of  the  ib- 
terior  parts  9f  the  island  wen  supposed  to  be  of  indigenous  origin.  {B.  O^ 
T.,  l2.)-'Ut  inter  barbaroa,  **  As  is  nsoa]  among  baiboiians.**  Supply^/Eeri 
99let. — Habitut  eorporum,  **  The  characteristics  of  their  frames,"  i.  e.,  their 
physical  appearance. — Argumtnta.  **  Axgoments  (are  drawn),"  t.  e.,  as  to 
their  origin.  Supply  aunt,  at  eatUgimiw. — Namque,  There  is  the  same 
difference  between  nam  and  nmiique  as  betwe«i  etum  and  etenimf  yap  and 
Koi  ydp  .  Namque  may  be  frequently  translsted,  ss  in  the  present  passage, 
**thu8,  for  instance.** — RvtUm  eonus,  &c.  Compare  ehap.  iv.  of  the  6«r> 
sumao,  where  the  physical  appearance  of  the  Germans  is  described. — Ger- 
SMnueom  orig^ntm.  The  inhabitants  of  Caledonia  were  not,  as  Tacitus  here 
asserts,  of  German,  but  of  Celtic  origin. 

SUunim  colorati  tndhu.  "The  swarthy  complexions  of  the  Silures.** 
The  Silures  answer  to  the  people  of  Wales.  They  occupied  what  are  now 
the  counties  of  Breeknockf  Olamorgan,  Monmmah,  Hereford^  and  Radnor. — 
TmfL  "  Curiy." — IberoM.  An  Iberian  origin  for  the  Silures  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  They  were  of  the  old  British  or  Celtic  stock. — Ptwfimi 
OattU,  dec.  "  Those  nearest  the  Gauls  resemble,  also,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country.**  Literally,  **  are  also  like  (them).**  Of  these,  the  inhabitafits 
of  the  modem  Kent  are  most  favorably  spoken  of  by  Caesar,  as  regards  civ- 
ilization. {B.  O.,  v.,  14.) — Seu  durante  originis  vi,  &c.  "  Either  because 
the  influence  of  a  common  origin  still  remains,  or  because,  the  lands  running 
out  in  opposite  directions  (until  they  approach  one  another),  climate  has 
given  this  character  to  their  frames.**  He  means  the  southern  part  of  Brit- 
ain and  the  northern,  part  of  Gaul.  Thus,  Britain  running  in  a  southern 
direction,  according  to  him,  and  Gaul  in  a  northern  one,  the  two  countries 
would  approach  each  other,  until  they  lay  opposite.  With  kabitum  supply 
«um. 

Eorum  eaera  deprehendae,  &c.  "  You  may  discover  traces  of  their  re- 
ligious system  in  the  firm  belief  (of  the  Britons)  in  certain  superstitions.^ 
Eorum  refen  to  the  Gauls,  the  people  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
sentence.  The  superstitious  rites  here  meant  are  particularly  the  myste- 
rious* and  bloody  solemnities  of  the  Druids.  FVom  the  language  of  Tacitus 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  Druidism  came  into  Britain  horn  Craul,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  is  the  correct  view  of  the  matter.  According  to  Caesar,  how- 
ever, the  institution  originated  in  Britain  {B.  (?.,  vi.,  13).  The  parent  home 
of  Druidism  is  now  thought  to  have  been  the  remote  East. — tSuperatitionum 
perauaeione.  EquiraHenttoperauaaionedeauperaHtiombua.  So perauaaiofalam 
aeientim.  (Qutn/t7.,  i.,  1,  8.)~/n  depoaeendia  pericuUa.  *'In  courting  dan- 
gers.** This  tallies  precisely  with  Caesar*s  account  of  the  Gauls.  {B.  G,^ 
iii.,  19.)— JVwTmdo.  "  Want  of  nerve.**— JWocus.  "  Martial  spirit.**  Feroaa 
does  not  mean  "  ferocious,**  but  "  proud  and  dauntless.** — Otio,  **  Repose 
from  warfare.*' — Britannorum  ohm  vicHa.  **  To  those  of  the  Britons  who 
have  long  been  subdued,**  t.  «.,  the  subjects  of  Cynobellinus,  conquered  by 
Claudius.    iWeUch,  ad  loe.) 
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Crap.  XII. — Honutior  auriga,  &c.  "  The  more  honorable  indiTiduBl  is 
charioteer;  his  vassals  fight  for  him,"  t.  e.,  the  noble  drives  the  chariot ;  his 
dependants  fight  from  the  same.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  on  the  contrary, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  ifvioxo^  was  the  less  noble  of  the  two. 
— Ntmc  per  princyi>es,  dec.  "Now  they  are  torn  asunder  by  the  nobles 
with  parties  and  factions."  Trakuntur  for  dutrakunharf  i.  e.,  vexaniur. — 
IMtabttM  tribttsque  dvitatHnu.  **  On  the  part  of  two  or  three  states."  Lit* 
erally,  "  unto  two  and  three  states."  Observe  the  force  of  the  dative  here, 
which  approximates  in  meaning  to  the  genitive,  by  a  poetic  idiom.  {Madvigf 
4  241 ;  Obs,  3.) — CanverUus,  Tacitus  is  speaking  of  assemblies  for  the  for- 
mation of  plans  for  their  common  operations. 

Calvm  crebri*  imhribua,  &c.  A  remark  still  fully  applicable  to  the  cli- 
mate of  Britain. — Ultra  nostri  orbit  tnenauram.  Elliptical  for  uUra  menau- 
ram.  diervm  nogtri  orbit.  Pliny  says  that  in  Italy  the  longest  day  lasts 
fifteen  hours ;  in  Britain,  seventeen.  {H.  iV.,  ii.,  75.) — Ditcrimine.  "  In- 
terval."— Solia  /tdgorem.  If  by  aolisftUgor  wc  could  understand  the  light 
arising  from  the  refracted  rays  of  the  sun,  this  would  be  strictly  true ;  but 
the  words  nee  occidere  .  .  .  »ed  tratuire  are  hardly  applicable  to  this,  and 
most  refer  to  the  sun  itself. — Tratuire,    **  Moves  across  the  sky." 

Scilicet  extrema  et  plana  terranmiy  dec.  This  has  already  been  explained 
in  the  notes  on  chap.  xlv.  of  the  Germania. — Non  erigunt  tenebrae.  "  Do 
not  cast  their  shadow  in  a  perpendicular  direction,"  t.  e.,  do  not  shroud  the 
whole  heaven  in  darkness. — Infraque  calum  et  aidera  nox  cadit.  That  is, 
the  surface  of  the  earth  only  is  darkened,  while  the  sky  and  stars  appear 
above  the  shadow,  and  are  illumined  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. — Prester.  "  Ex- 
cept."— Patient  frugum.  For  a  long  time  Britain  was  the  granary  of  the 
Roman  army  on  the  Rhine.  Zosimus  (iii.,  5)  speaks  of  eight  hundred  ves- 
sels employed,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  in  transporting  com  to  Ger- 
many.— Tarde  mitescunty  dto  proveniunt.  "  They  ripen  slowly,  they  come 
forth  quickly,"  i.  «.,  growth  is  quick,  but  maturation  slow.  With  mitetcunt 
and  proveniunt  the  term  fruget  must  be  mentally  supplied. — Caeli.  "  The 
atmosphere." 

Fert  Britannia  aurum.  Strabo  (iv.,  p.  138)  agrees  with  Tacitus.  Cicero, 
on  the  contrary,  denies  that  any  precious  metals  (or,  rather,  that  any  silver) 
was  found  in  Britain.  (Ep.  ad  Att.^  iv.,  16.)  Cambden  speaks  of  gold 
mines  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland,  and  of  silver  mines  near  Ilfracomb.— 
Margarita.  The  neuter  plural,  from  nuirgdritum,  which,  however,  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  does  not  ^ipear  in  Cicero.  The  feminine  form  is  the  more 
usual.  Pliny  says  that  the  British  pearls  were  small  and  discolored  (H.  N., 
ix.,  35).  Bede,  on  the  contraiy  {Hitt.  Angl.^  i.,  4) :  "  In  qitibttt  tunt  mus' 
cuUb,  quSbut  inclutam  tcepe  margaritam  omnit  colorit  quidem  optimam  inve- 
niunt,  i.  e.,  ndncundi  et  purpureif  et  hyacinthini  et  praeini,  ted  maxime  can- 
didi."  The  pearls  which  are  found  in  Caernarvonshire,  in  the  River  Con- 
way, and  in  Cumberiand,  in  the  River  Irt,  are  equal  to  the  best  of  those 
brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  they  are  so  few  and  sinall  as  not  to  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  searching  for  them. 
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Artem,  **  Skill,"  i.  «.,  in  detaching  the  shell-fish  from  the  rocks. — Rtibn 
Jfm.  <*  The  Indisn  Ocean."  Between  Ceylon  and  Persia.  The  Rubnm 
Jf«rt  (if  ipvBpd  ddAa(rffa)of  the  ancients  included  hoth  the  Simu  Peraicta 
and  the  Smua  AnAieua. — Prma  empuUa  «mf.  ''As  they  have  been  thrown 
up  (by  the  sea).** — Naturam  margaritia  deease.  ''That  a  proper  nature  is 
wanting  to  the  pearls  (of  this  ooontry).**  By  natura  is  here  meant  what  the 
Greeks  term  icot&rrK  ^vaucn,  that>is,  in  the  present  instance,  brilliancy  and 
whiteness,  which  the  Indian  pearls  possess.    Compare  Wex^  ad  loc. 

Ciur.  Xin. — Ipn  BrUtami.  FVom  an  account  of  the  island,  he  now  pro- 
ceeds to  that  of  the  inhabitants  themselTes.  Compare  a  similar  employment 
of  the  pronoun  ijm«  in  the  Gtrmama^  chap.  ii. — Impigre  obevnt.  "  Cheer- 
fully imdergo.^^/fijarttf.  "  Injurious  treatment,"  i.  e.,  the  insolence  of  op- 
pression.— Igiiwr.  "  Thus."  This  paiticle  is  here  intended  to  be  explana- 
tory of  what  immediately  precedes,  namely,  jam  domiti  «i#  paremu,  dec. 
Compare  Hand,  ad  TutmU.,  iii.,  p.  186,  wfq. — Britanmam  ingrtasua.  In 
B.C.  55  and  54. — Dwua  Juliua,  Consult  notes  <»i  chap.  viii.  of  the  Oer- 
MAfuo. — Moat  betia  ctvtita.  Supply ywcrv. — Prmo^ptum.  "Of  the  leaders.** 
—Cmailnim.  "  Policy."  Strabo  (ii.,  p.  115;  ir.,  p.  200)  assigns  the  reason 
for  this  conduct  in  relation  to  Britain.  The  Romms  bad  nothing  to  fear 
fiom  that  island,  nor  would  much  advantage  be  derived  from  the  possession 
of  it ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  eould  not  be  conquered  and  kept  in  sub- 
jection without  considerable  expense.— -P^^eipfiiin.  "An  injunction  (on 
the  part  of  his  predecessor)." 

Agitaaae  C.  Ctuarem,  "That  Caiua  CiBsar  had  formed  the  design." 
Caligula  is  meant.  Thb  expedition  was  undertaken  not  from  Gaul,  but 
from  the  Batavian  shores.  The  light-house  which  Caligula  built  was  at  the 
second  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  now  choked  with  sand,  where  the  remains  of 
it  still  exist,  and  are  called  by  sailors  the  Caila'Tkurm. — ^iVt  vehx  ingenio, 
dec.  "  (And  he  would  have  carried  out  this  design)  had  he  not  been  pre- 
cipitate in  forming  schemes,  fickle-  in  changing  his  mind,"  &c.  Observe 
the  elliptical  commencement  of  the  sentence.  With  ni  supply  fvieaet.  We 
have  followed  Bekker  in  mobUia  jMrnUnOa,  Others  have  mobilia  pamtentim 
or  mohmpcanitaaia,  both  of  which  are  less  in  the  style  of  Tacitus. — Ingenin 
adveraua  Oarmaniam,  dec.     Consult  notes  on  chap,  xzxvii.  d  the  Ger^ 


Aticter  operia.  "  Was  the  author  of  the  wnk,"  t.  e.,  was  the  one  tbst 
carried  these  designs  into  effect.  For  an  account  of  the  successes  of 
Claudius,  or,  rather,  of  Plautius  and  Vespasian,  in  A.D.  43,  consult  HtaL,  iii., 
44 ;  Swt,,  ChnuL,  17.— 7n  ptirtem  rerum,  "  To  a  share  in  the  undertaking." 
— Jfeiisfratus/Ku.  "  Was  pointed  out  by  the  fates."  As  this  expedition 
laid  the  foundation  of  Vespasian's  subsequent  elevation  to  the  throne,  by 
the  fame  which  he  thereby  scquired  of  an  able  commander,  it  may  well  be 
said  that  the  fates  now  began  to  give  indications  of  his  future  career.  Ob- 
eerve  that/ofM  is  here  the  aUative  without'  a,  instances  of  which  construo- 
tion  are  not  unfrequently  fiiund. 
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'  Chap.  XIT. — AiUmb  Ptmanu.  He  was  the  hgatiu  eotuvkarm  doriog  the 
yean  A.U.G.  796-800.— iV<Bpotthw.  "Was  placed  orer  the  island."  For 
prapontut  wf  mmUm.-^SMbinde  OatatriuM  ScofmU.  Daring  the  yean  600- 
803.  For  an  account  of  his  contests  with  the  Silnres  under  Caractacus,  con^ 
solt  Ann.,  xii.,  31,  M99.  Though  he  penetrated  to  the  Irish  Sea,  and  Ca» 
ractacua  was  delivered  up  by  Cartismandua,  the  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  he 
did  not  subdue  the  Silures.  (hfMter  IRU,  near  Herelbid,  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man camp,  received  its  name  from  him. — Pnurima.  '^  Nearest  unto  us,'* 
t.  e.f  to  Italy  and  Rome.  How  much  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  is 
included  in  this  expression  can  not  be  determined.— ^ViilersiionMi  Cofofite. 
This  was  at  Camalodunum,  now  (Ulehegter,  the  residenee  of  CjrnobelUnos. 
Camulodunum  means  "  the  city  of  Man"  (Cosniliw  aaaong  the  Britona  an- 
swering to  Man).  It  was  called  CoUmia  vktn»,  and  was  choaen  for  the 
station  of  the  firarteenth  legion.    Compara  Ana.,  xii.,  32. 

Cogiduno.  Gogiduaus  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  He  was,  perhsps,  a 
vassal  of  the  aons  of  Cynobellinus. — Vetere  acjampndtm  ne^piu,  dec.  "  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  and  long  established  custom  of  the  RosaaB  people,  to  have 
even  kings  as  the  instruments  of  slavery."— Di'dtus  Omilua,  He  held  the 
command  during  A.U.C.  804-810. — In  uUeriora  promotia.  "  Having  been 
pushed  forward  into  the  more  remote  regions."  Appsiently  into  the  territo* 
ry  of  the  Silures. — Fama  aucti  officii.  **  The  credit  of  having  extended  the 
bounds  of  his  administntion,"  t.  e.,  of  having  enlarged  his  province. — Vt» 
raniua.  This  commander  made  some  incunions  into  the  territory  of  the 
Silures,  and  would  no  doubt  have  pushed  his  conquests  farther,  had  he  noC 
been  cut  off  by  a  premature  death.    Consult  Attn.,  ii.,  56, 74 ;  iii.,  10, 13,  dec. 

Subaetis  nationibua.  **  In  the  subjection  of  tribes,"  not  **  after  the  rebell- 
ious tribes  had  been  subdued,"  as  some  erroneously  tranalate  it.  The  past 
participle  has  a  similar  force  in  Ann.,  zvi.,  21 :  **  Nm  virtutem  ipaam  •9* 
aeindere  eoneupitnt,  inierfecto  Thrasea  Pmto**  **  Nexo  wished  to  destroy  virtue 
itaelf  by  kttiing  Thrasea  Petua."— AfoiMnn  inndam.  The  Mona  of  Tacitus 
is  now  the  Itle  ofAngletea,  whereas  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  lale  of  Man. 
The  Mona  of  Tacitus  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Druidical  religion  in  Britain, 
and  was  on  this  account  attacked  by  Paulinus,  who  wished  to  put  an  end,  by 
these  means,  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Druid  priesthood  in  stirring 
iq>  the  Britons  against  the  Roman  power.  Paulinus  took  the  island,  and 
destroyed  the  groves  in  which  human  sacrifices  were  accustomed  to  be 
offered.    For  a  spirited  sketch  of  the  affiair,  consult  Aim.,  xiv.,  30. 

Viarta.  Tacitus  says  that  the  island  was  powerful  in  its  inhabitants  (m» 
eo2u  vaiidanC^. — Tirga  occaaioni  patefedt.  "Laid  open  to  a  surprise  the 
settlements  behind  him."  Tacitus  alludes  to  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadioea,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  31,  as  well  as  in  the 
two  following  chapten  of  the  present  work. 

Chap.  Xy.^Interpretando.  "  By  commenting  upon  them."---E»/««K. 
**  Easily."  This  expression  has  been  formed  after  the  model  of  such  phrases 
as  car  nupinato,  am  inaperaio,  am  abvndanti  {QjuintU.,  iv.,  5,  16) ;  ce  < 
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{Bui.,  I,  57),  &e.  The  mum  idiom  occars  in  Greek,  as,  U  ro&  ift^veof 
{Btnd.,  iii.,  150} ;  if  diXirruy  {Soph,,  Aj.,  715),  6Le.~-SmgtUos  sibi  oIuhj 
^.  "  That  foimeriy  they  had  only  one  king,  for  each  nation."  Obsenre 
the  foioe  of  nrngvioa  here ;  one  king  for  each  nation ;  not  merely  one  king, 
which  would  have  been  niiimi  rtgem, — Smoim.  The  subjunctive,  as  indi- 
cating the  sentinients  of  the  speaker,  not  those  of  the  writer. — JEqw  — 
•91M.  80  fmriUr . . .  pmriUr,  {Ovid,  Ma.,  zii.,  36.)  'Ofiolfj^  . . .  biMlvc 
•le  used  in  the  same  BManer. — AUerhu  numut,  ceninrimuM  aUerhu,  &c. 
**  That  the  officials  of  the  oae,  the  centurions  of  the  other,  mingled  yiolence 
and  insults,"  i  «.,  treated  them  with  mingled  Tiolence  and  insult.  The  first 
mlUriuM  refers  to  the  procurator,  and  by  nuum$  are  meant  ^is  under-officers  } 
the  second  aUernu  refers  to  the  legatus.    Compare  Walch,  ad  loc. 

Exeoptmn.  **  Excepted  from,"  i.  «.,  unriolated  by. — SpoUd.  Compare 
note  on  ««otr<f. — Ttunqmrnm  man  tanlwR,  &c.  "  As  if  ignorant  only  how 
to  die  for  their  country." — NewnentAua  agrees  with  iOu  undeistood  in  the 
preceding  clauses. — Qtumimm.  "  How  mere  a  handiul."  One  of  the  MSS. 
has  qua$Uv!um,  the  correction  of  some  copyist,  who  was  ignorant  that  ttmtus, 
fumiiut,  and  the  like,  are  employed  to  express  diminution  as  often  as  en- 
largement.— Sie  OenmaniM  ctcmmum  jvgum.  By  the  oyerthrow  of  Varus, 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  legions.  The  plural  form  Gemumiiu  has  reference 
to  the  Roman  subdivisions  of  that  country.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  i.  of 
the  Germania. — E$.    **  And  yet." — Aon  oceanB.    As  the  Britons  were. 

Divut  JuUua.  This  expression  seems  rather  strange  in  the  mouth  of  a 
barbarian ;  but  the  Roman  writers  were  not  so  scrupulously  exact  in  such 
matters  as  modem  criticism  requires. — ReeestUtet.  Compare  note  on  «avi- 
nt,  above. — In^tehu.  "  Of  impetuous  feeling."— Qiu  detinereni.  "  Since 
they  detained."  The  subjunctive  with  the  relative,  because  containing  the 
reason  of  what  precedes. — Quod  difficSUmum/verit.  "  What  has  ever  been 
most  difficult."  The  subjunctive  as  in  smnret,  before  mentioned. — Porro. 
"  In  fine." — Audtre.    "  To  dare  to  put  them  into  execution." 

Chap.  XVI. — BoodkM.  The  name  is  variously  spelt,  Boudieea,  Boodi- 
eeo,  Boadkatt.  The  last  Ibim  has  most  authority  in  its  favor.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Prasutagos,  king  of  the  Iceni,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast 
of  Britain.  She  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  A.D.  61.  The  stoiy  of  her 
wrongs  is  given  in  Ann.,  xiv.,  31.— Snnuere  btUum.  So  Ann.,  ii.,  45,  and 
"praUum  *um»ere,"  HUt.,  ii.,  42.  Compare  the  Greek  ir6?^fiov  ^povro 
{Uaicyd.,  iii.,  39). — Expugnaiis  prcuidiit.  Camulodunum  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  fire.  Londinium  was  also  taken,  and  Verulamium  soon  after 
experienced  a  similar  fate.  In  the»e  places  nearly  seventy  thousand  Ro- 
mans  and  Roman  allies  were  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures. — In  barbarig. 
"  Usual  among  barbarians." — Ira  et  victoria.  "  Anger  and  the  license  of 
victoiy."    No  bendiadys,  as  some  imagine. 

Quod  nifi  PauUmu,  &c.  "Had  not  Paulinus,  therefore,"  &c. — Veteri 
paHoniuB.  *<  To  its  ancient  subjection."  The  forces  of  Suetonius  amounted 
to  only  about  ten  thousand,  while  those  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  ai« 
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•aid  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  About  eighty  thousand 
Britons  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  not  more  than  four  bundled 
Romans.  Boadicea  would  not  surrive  this  irrepamUe  c^amity,  but  put  an 
end  to  her  life  by  poison.  This  victory  finally  established  the  Roman  do- 
minion in  Britain.  {Ann.,  zir.,  31-37.) —  TeneniibuM  arma  pieriaque.  **  Al- 
though many  still  retained  arms,"  t.  e.,  remained  in  arms.  Compare  note 
on  plerique,  chap.  L — Prt^mu  ogktAat.    "  Affected  more  nearly." 

JBgregnu,  "  Though  exemplaiy." — Durius.  **  With  too  much  severity.** 
-^Petnnius  Turpiiiamu,  Sent  A.U.C.  815.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Galba 
(^Hist.,  i.,  6, 37).  From  this  time  forwaxd,  Britain,  as  fieur  as  Anglesea,  may 
be  considered  as  under  the  Roman  dominion. — DtUctU  hoatnan  novtu,  dEc. 
**  New  to  the  offences  of  the  enemy,  and  on  that  account  milder  to  their 
repentance,"  i.  e.,  unacquainted  personally  with  the  excesses  of  which  the 
foe  had  been  guilty,  and  therefore  the  more  disposed  to  treat  them  mildly 
on  their  repenting.  Compare  **  nomu  dolori^  {SU.  ItaL,  vi.,  254) :  "Jhrtmu 
adverns**  (Agric.,  xzxv).  —  Compotiiit  prioribut.  ."The  previous  disturb- 
ances having  been  allayed." —  TreheUio  Maanmo  provinciam  tradidit.  At 
what  time  is  uncertain :  probably  in  A.D.  64.  Trebellius's  flight  took  place 
in  A.D.  69  (Hut.,  i.,  60;  ii.,  55). — NuUia  eafpenrneniU.  For  nulla  expert- 
entia. — Comitate  quadam  eurandif  &c.  '^Retained  in  subjection  the  prov- 
ince by  a  certain  courtesy  in  governing."  Ctarare  is  not  unfrequentiy  used 
by  Sallust  and  Tacitus  in  the  sense  of  "  governing,"  "  commanding,"  dec. 
Thus,  *'  in  ea parte  curabat."  {Sail.,  Jug.,  60) :  "  QuiproeoneulAaiameura- 
verat,"    {Arm.,  iv.,  36.) 

VitOs  blandimtibus,  "  Through  the  seductive  influence  of  our  vices," 
i.  c,  the  seductive  channs  of  luxury.  Literally,  "  our  vices  coaxing  (them 
into  this  state  of  feeling)." — Et  iitterventue  civiUum  armontm,  ice.  Namely, 
in  order  that  the  empire  might  not  be  harassed  by  foreign  wars  at  the  some 
time  that  it  was  torn  by  intestine  convulsions. — Sed  diaccrdia  laboratum, 
"  Trouble,  however,  was  occasioned  by  mutiny."— ixwcivirer.  "  Began  to 
grow  insubordinate." — Indeconu  atque  humili*.  "  Dishonored  and  abased." 
^-Precario.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  xliv.  of  the  Oemuinia. — PrttfwJt.  Scil. 
exercitm.'^Ac  velut  paeti,  &c.  "  And,  as  if  they  had  stipulated,  the  army 
for  unbridled  freedom,  the  general  for  personal  safety,"  &c.  With  pacti 
supply  tunt.—Vettiiu  Bolaime.  Consult  chap.  viii.  This  governor  arrived 
in  Britain  between  April  and  May,  A.D.  69.  During  his  administration  the 
circumstances  happened  which  are  recounted  elsewhere  by  Tacitus  {Hist., 
iii.,  45). — DiedpUna.  "  By  any  severity  of  discipline." — Petidantia  castro' 
rum.  "Insolence  in  the  camp." — St  nullia  delictie  mvtnu,  &c.  "And, 
hated  for  no  crimes,  had  procured  for  himself  affection  in  lieu  of  authority," 
i.  e.f  had  made  himself  loved  rather  than  feared. 

Chap.  XYIL—Et  Britanniam  reciperavit  "  Recovered  Britain  also," 
u  e.y  restored  it  to  the  benefits  of  a  firm  and  wise  administration  of  affairs 
at  Rome.  Vespasian  placed  the  Roman  world  once  more  upon  a  firm  basis, 
after  it  had  been  shaken  to  its  centre  by  the  civil  contest  between  Otho  and 
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tgrtgU  «Mmfti#.  "  Oiur  geaanlt  (is  that  island)  were  men  <^  great  abititieSy 
our  amiea  ware  aseaUeBt**— Pefilme  CtfiafcV.  Already  mentioned  in  chap 
rm.^BngmiUmm.  Tba  Brigaataa  inhabited  what  are  now  the  counties  of 
Yofk,  Weatmovaland,  Diirham»  and  Lancaatar.— A««  vietonu  ampUanu^  dec. 
Obaarva  thai  victena  asytscfi  ia  **to  aubdoa,*'  bat  Mfo  ampUcH  *'to  over- 
nm." 

A  MMi  CtrmUm  quUkm^  dee.  **  And  aMiODgb  Cerealis,  indeed,  might 
haiv*  obaaorad  (by  hia  own  abilitiea)  the  adaiiniatratiott  andfiune  of  another 
aacoosaor,  yet  JaliiiB  Frontinva  alao,  a  man  of  great  talenta,  sustained  the 
buvden  {U  eoanpetitioB),  as  iar  aa  was  permitted/'  i.  e.,  the  conduct  and  repa- 
tatien  of  Ceiaalis  were  so  brilliant  that  they  might  easily  have  eclipsed  the 
sptandor  of  a  Sttceaasor,  and  yet  Julius  FVontinus  supported'  the  arduous 
competition  as  far  as  eireumstaneea  would  admit.  (Con^pare  H^ear,  ad  he.) 
AUtTj  although  it  ia  commonly  synonymous  with  trepoct  sometimes  stands 
for  irefiSc  riCi  and  ia  oTen  ooeaaionally,  as  here,  equivalent  to  ^UAof .  The 
reason  why  Taeitus  expressed  himself  on  this  occasion  so  eautionriy  may 
probably  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  Fkontinus  was  atfll  alive.  In  ERh.,  ir., 
71 ;  T,  21,  he  uaes  greater  freedom. 

Qtumrum  iMtbol.  As  far  as  was  permitted  by  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
when  to  appear  eminent  waa  dangerous ;  and  it  was  dangerous,  especially 
for  the  governor  of  so  important  a  province,  even  in  the  time  of  Yespasian. 
Fkontinus  lived  till  A.D.  106,  and  waa  an  augur  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  waa  the  author  of  a  work  upon  the  art  of  war  (iSftviofeiiutfico),  and  of 
another  upon  the  Aqneducta  of  Roma,  the  suiierinteadence  of  which  was 
intrasted  to  him  during  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.  —  VaiieUtmque  et 
ptigmetm,  dee.  Since  the  victoriea  of  Suetonina  Paulinas,  from  about  A.D. 
62  to  75,  wa  hear  nothing  of  the  stragglee  with  the  SiUres.  But  that  the 
subjection  of  this  wild  mountain  tribe  had  not  yet  been  aecompliri»ed  is  - 
shown  not  only  by  Frontinos's  ezpedition,  but  by  Agricola*s  enterprise 
against  M ona.^  A^.    "  Besides.** 

Chap.  XVm.— J9bme  Briutnmm  wUOum,  dec.  "  Found  this  condition  of 
Britain,  these  vicissitudes  of  vrarlike  operations,**  i.  e.,  found  Britain  in  this 
state,  as  resulting  from  the  fluctuating  fortune  of  the  contests  which  have 
just  been  mentioned.  Vieet  here  marks  a  result,  not  what  was  passing  at 
the  time. — Media  jam  m»tatt.  This  was  in  A.D.  78. — Cum  et  militWy  dee. 
*'  When  both  our  own  soldiers,  aa  if  all  onward  movements  had  been  given 
over,  were  turning  their  attention  to  enjoyments  free  from  care,  and  the 
enemy  to  the  seizure  of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  them.**  Literally, 
**  were  turning  themselves.**  Kiddie  voice. — Ordomcvm.  The  Ordovices 
inhabited  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Caei%arvon,  Merioneth,  and  Mont- 
gomery.— Alam  mfini^Ui  suit  agentemy  dec.  '*  Had  destroyed,  almoat  to  a 
man,  a  troop  of  horse  acting  within  their  confines.**  The  ala  was  the  body^ 
of  cavalry  belonging  to  a  legion,  in  number  generally  about  three  hundred. 
The  period  between  the  departure  of  Fkontinus  and  the  arrival  of  Agrioola, 
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wlieii  the  island  wm  witbovt  a  gmremor,  probably  lilbided  tbe  opportunity 
ibr  thia  occurreiiee* 

Ut  quibuM  Mium  volmiUnu  ent.  **  Since  a  war  waa  what  they  wished 
for."  Compaze  the  Greek  idiom,  of  which  thia  ia  an  imitation,  o^  voXeftof 
Pavkofdvoic  i^.  (Kiihiur,  Q.  G.,  4  500,  3,  edL  Jdf.)  The  xegular  Latin 
form  of  evpreaaioB  would  have  been  ta  fui  beUmm  voUbant. — Pnban  «v- 
mmphurn,  &C.  That  ia,  some  did  the  one,  some  the  ether ;  thoof^  all  wero 
for  war.  The  infinitiTea  hero  aro  historical.—- iVtMieru  ** The  ▼arioiia  di- 
-viaioiia  of  the  forcea.'*  The  term  mMmrtis  ia  hero  emplbyed  in  ita  militaiy 
seaae,  a  meaning  which  appears  to  hsFs  come  in  during  the  reign  of  An- 
giMtw.  It  is  weU  ejqplained  by  Toirontina  {ad  Am*.,  Fesp-., «) :  *'  Est  mil- 
itmn  vocoMum,  non  foiam  pra  eatahgo  mu  brmnculo  mOifum,  quam  cfuun. 
matnguUum  voemt^  ud  pm  wdimiku$  ^pm  fimnip^Me  et  cokurtAiu  milihmt.** 
Comparo  Bdtticher:  "die  TruppenabtheUungen."  Welch  renders  it  "dU 
CoharteHf"  bat  this  is  too  limited. —  Tarda  et  contraria  heUum  inehoatvro, 
**  Circumstances  which  delay  and  thwart  one  who  ia  about  to  begin  a  war." 
Referring  to  what  immediately  precedea.— OaflBdirt  »u$peeta,  "  That  the 
suepeeted  parts  of  the  country  should  be  watdied  menly,"  t.  &,  those  parte 
wiimre  the  inhabitanta  were  suspected  of  sn  uateation  to  throw  off  the  Roman 
yoke. 

ConUraetuqm  Ugiomum  varilUs,  **  And  having  drawn  together  the  Teterane 
of  the  legions.'*  Vtanttit  is  here  put  for  veaiUanu,  From  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, those  Teterana  who  had  aerred  sixteen  campaigns  were  released 
from  their  military  oath,  but  were  retained,  till  their  complete  diseharge, 
under  a  flag  {yemihm)  by  themaelFes.  They  were  free  from  all  other  mil- 
itary dutiea,  except  to  render  assistance  in  the  more  serere  battles,  to  guard 
the  frontiers  of  the  empiro,  and  to  keep  in  subjection  tboee  provinces  that 
had  been  newly  conquered,  and  were,  therefore,  more  disposed  to  revolt. 
There  were  vexillarn  attached  to  each  legion,  and  it  would  appear  th<it  they 
amounted  in  number  to  five  hundred.  (Ann.,  iii.,  21.)  When  there  woa 
any  necessity,  they  were  detached  fiom  their  legions,  and  sometimes,  aa  in 
the  present  instance,  were  all  united  into  one  body. 

In  aquum.  **  Into  the  plain."— ^rwrtf  ocmsi.  **  Led  his  force  in  battle 
array  up  the  mountain." — Jn$tandum  fanuB.  "  That  renown  must  be  fol- 
lowed up."— CeMMMMi.  **  Should  have  turned  out."  For  jnrQe*s»is»9ni,-^ 
Cujus  poaaeatunu.  Observe  the  omission  of  the  preposition  a. — Ut  m  dubna 
canniUs.  "  As  in  the  case  of  plans  the  issue  of  which  is  doubtfoL"  The 
meaxung  appean  to  be,  that  Agrioola  had  had  some  intention  of  invading 
Mona  previous  to  his  campaign  againat  the  Ordovices ;  but,  aa  the  result  of 
that  campaign  waa  donbtfol,  he  had  not  provided  vessels ;  and  he  had  not 
had  time  to  do  so  after  ^e  conquest  of  the  Ordovices,  when  he  had  fully 
determined  to  invade  the  island. — Ratio  tt  catmtantia^  dec.  "  The  ability  and 
reaolution  of  the  general  transported  his  foroes  across."  Supply  cppftM.-— 
AwdriZuiniim.  These  must  have  been  Britons,  as  appeare  from  what  im- 
mediately follows.— £»  patritu  nandi  fcnw.  "  And  die  mode  of  swimnung 
was  the  peeuliar  one  of  their  country." 
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Qm  ctnMm,  fMi  iMwn,  4ce.  "Who  expected  a  (Roman)  fleet, who  esc* 
pected  ships,  who  expected  the  (difficulties  of  the)  sea,"  L  e.,  the  difficulties 
which  would  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  RosMns  by  the  intenrening 
slfmits.— iMMliim.  "Insuperable." — Offidanun  ambiium,  "The  compli- 
Bents  of  office,"  u  c,  eiibits  to  pioeore  the  homage  and  flattery  of  the  in* 
habitants. — Eieptdiiiomem  mU  metoriamt,  dec.  "  Call  the  having  curbed  those 
already  conquered  an  expedition  or  a  nctory."— iVe  laureati*  fuidem,  dec. 
"  He  did  not  even  follow  up  his  rictory  with  bay-decked  dispatches."  Sup- 
ply  UtttriM  after  Imtmtiia,  According  to  Roman  usage,  after  any  successful 
battle  had  been  won,  or  a  province  subdued,  the  successftil  commander  fmr- 
waided  to  Rome  a  dispateh  decked  with  leaves  of  bay,  this  tree  being  re- 
garded by  the  Romans  as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  victoiy. — JEstinumUbug, 
**  Men  considering."  AUative  absolute,  and  an  imitation  of  a  well4uiowB 
Greek  idiom. 

Chap.  XlX.'^Asumonm  pnuknM.  **  Being  well  aware  of  the  tone  of 
feeling."— P«r  aiiena  tttperimmia,  "  By  the  experience  of  others."  More 
closely,  "  bjr  the  trials  which  otherB  had  made."— JSscMkre.  "  To  eradi- 
cate."— Domitm  Mfom.  "  His  own  household,"  t.  c,  his  own  suite  (military 
fiunily)  and  attendants. — NiMl  pMiem  reL  "  He  transacted  do  public  busi- 
ness." Supply  ogere,  the  historical  infinitire.->->iVim  mi^iet  •dteire,  "  He 
promoted  no  recruits  (to  the  ranks  of  the  legion)."  Tacitus  is  here  speak- 
ing, not  of  levying  soldiers,  but  of  the  promotion  of  recraits  to  the  honor  of 
serving  in  the  legion,  that  is,  of  becoming  regular  soldiers.  The  term  mil" 
ilea,  in  its  full  force,  belonged  only  to  the  legionary  troops.  The  tirmu9 
thought  much  of  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  legion,  and  frequently  endeavored 
to  obtain  it  through  private  &vor,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  the  centu- 
rions.—jGsse^itt.  Equivalent  here  to  punire,  a  meaning  deduced  naturally 
enough  from  the  literal  signification  of  "  to  follow  out." 

Commodart.  "  He  applied."  There  is  no  need  of  regarding  this  as  an  in- 
stance of  zeugma,  with  Walch  and  others.  The  meaning  we  have  here  given 
to  the  verb,  and  which  is  closely  allied  to  its  literal  one,  will  suit  equally 
well  both  veniam  and  ttveriiaUm. — Frvmenti  et  tnbutorun,  &c.  "  He  mitp 
igated  the  increase  of  the  supply. of  com  and  of  the  taxes  by  an  equalizing  of 
burdens,"  i.  e.,  he  took  care  that  all  the  inhabitants  should  be  rated  fairly, 
according  to  their  property ;  so  that  the  poor  might  not  have  to  contribute 
more  than  the  rich.  Munut  is  the  amount  at  which  each  one  was  assessed. 
In  the  term  tribuia  Tacitus  refers  to  poU-Uxes  and  taxes  upon  property. 
These  were  increased,  and  in  some  cases  doubled  by  Vespasian.— Ctrcwn. 
cm«.  "  All  those  exactions  having  been  abolished."— /a  qntBMtmi  rtperta, 
"  Devised  for  private  gain."  The  meaning  is,  that  Agrioola  put  an  end  to 
all  those  devices  for  enriching  themselves,  which  had  been  practiced  by  the 
inferior  officers  of  government,  and  were  esteemed  heavier  burdens  than  the 
taxes  themselves. 

Natnijue  per  ludibriunif  dec.  "  For  they  were  compelled,  in  m5>ckeiy,  to 
sit  by  the  closed  granaries,  and  to  buy,  beaides.  their  own  com,  and  to  sell 
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it  out  «s»in  al  •  (mtfJl)  fixed  price."  From  the  prorincei,  at  least  daring 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  irom  Sicily,  the  Romana  procured  com  in 
three  different  ways ;  namely,  by  means  of  the  /htmmUum  deetmanum, 
emium,  and  mtHmatum,  The  /rummUum  decumaman  was  the  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  tiger  jnMictu  or  deeumanue.  It  was  exacted  from  Uie  onl* 
tivators  without  payment,  and  had  to  be  carried  down  to  the  sea,  but  was  gen- 
erally purchased  or  contracted  for  by  the  nrenue-farmen,  who  were  thence 
called  deeumani,  and  who  either  sent  it  to  Rome  or  sold  it  in  the  prorinces. 
The  emium  fnmmtmm  was  com  which  was  furnished  in  compliance  with 
the  orders  of  the  proconsul,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  armies  or  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  for  which  a  fixed  price  was  paid,  at  first  from  the  public  tressuiy, 
and  afterward  from  that  of  the  emperor.  When  the  goremor  of  the  province 
was  in  league  with  the  irfecumawt,  the  latter,  by  means  of  such  edicts  ss 
those  mentioned  by  Cicero  (m  Verr.y  ii.,  3, 13),  got  all  the  com  in  the  coun- 
try into  their  power,  as  in  th«  case  of  the  Britons  slluded  to  in  the  text,  who 
were  compelled  to  purehase  it  back  from  the  Romans  at  a  high  price,  both 
for  their  own  consumption^  snd  in  order  to  fiumsh  the  pntwn.  frwrntntum^, 
for  which  they  were  paid  only  the  small  fixed  price. — VUro,  Compare  the 
explanation  of  Wex :  **  noch  oftemirctfi,  noth  daau  ;"  and  consult  BdtUeher, 
Xsv.  Toe.,  s. «. 

Dmtortia  itmemm,  dec.  "  By-roads  and  distant  parts  of  the  country  were 
appointed,"  i.  t.',  as  the  quarters  unto  which  the  com  was  to  be  carried. 
Tacitus  here  refers  to  the  fhunenium  atttrndfian,  as  it  was  termed.  The 
provincial  magistrates  had  money  given  them  fhmi  the  treasury,  or  from  the 
emperor's  purse,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  com  for  their  own  use,  at  a  val- 
uation fixed  by  the  senate,  and  this  com  was  to  be  carried  to  whatever  place 
they  chose.  They  might  either  exact  the  com,  or  else  a  certain  sum  for 
that  and  for  the  expense  of  its  conveyance.  Now,  corrupt  and  fraudulent 
magistrates  always  appointed  some  |dace  at  a  great  distance,  and  away  from 
the  common  route,  unto  which  the  com  was  to  be  conveyed,  and  then  com- 
muted in  money  with  the  fEurmer,  at  a  heavy  loss  to  the  latter  and  a  great 
profit  to  themselves.  (Aseom,  m  Verr.,  29.y^DeferreHt.  Supply /rtdiMirta. 
— QhinI  omnihus  mpromtu  eraL  "What  offered  itself  in  abundance  to  all** 
'^PtmeU,    The  governor  of  the  province  and  his  officials. 

Chap.  XX.— ITtsc  oomprimendo.  "By  suppressing  these  abuses."— 
Egregiam  famam  pad  cirewndtdit,  "  Hebrew  around  peace  an  excellent 
reputation,"  >*.  c,  he  established  a  very  fiivorable  idea  of  peace.  Compare 
the  Greek  idiom,  irepirtdivai  rivl  drifiiav  (  Thueyd.,  vi.,  89).— Qimb.  The 
antecedent  is  pax.  The  Britons  were  despoiled  and  oppressed  in  peace 
just  as  much  as  in  war,  and  therefore  the  former  was  no  less  dreaded  than 
the  latter.— ToJerofKul.  "Connivance."  More  literally, "  sufferance," ».  c, 
suffering  oppression  to  be  exeroised,  and  secretly  ^baring  in  the  spoils.  We 
have  given  here  toleranHot  the  emendation  of  Rhenanus,  as  far  superior  to 
mtclerantia  ("  oppression"),  the  MS.  reading. 

Sed  ubi  m$taM  advmit.    During  this  summer  Agricola  seems  to  have  pen- 
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•CralidtotlM8olwi4rFii#L  That  ha  did  not  proeeed  fiiithAri^ipMn  Irooi 
i  chapten.  In  chapter  zziL,  the  «zprasaion  Tertntg  eaipedU-' 
f  fMM*  fiMilM  ^pmmit  wo«dd  hardly  have  been  used  if  be  had 
alraady  penatiated  at  for  at  Edtahuigh,  at  sonie  imagine,  in  the  second  snm- 
mw.  It  was  the  weaten  portion  of  the  Brigantes  whom  be  now  subdaed^ 
and,  aocoidinglyt  the  oonquest*  of  C^iealia  lay  in  the  eastern  part  of  their 
oountiy.  They  wen  only  partially  subdued  by  the  latter  (chap,  rrii.) ;  and 
his  sQcoessor,  fVontinas,  seems  not  to  have  completed  his  undertakings.^ 
MiHtum  m  mgmku,  dM.  Some  editon  read  nmUum,  othen  umUu».  Both 
of  theoe,  however,  are  too  abrupt  here,  though  mmUtu  is  better,  in  point  of 
Latinity,  thmi  mmhum. — DmjeetM  cotteere,  <*He  restruned  the  atrag- 
glen.'     > 

LoeacmairmipMeafen,  Many  trM^es  of  theoe  encampments  still  remain  ; 
two  in  partieular,  situated  in  Annaadale,  called  Buniswork  and  Middltb^ 
are  deacribed  by  Gordon  {Itm,  Stpi.,  p.  16,  Isy—JSBtmana,  The  tenn 
muuamm.  ia  used  to  denote  the  wide  mouths  of  liTcrs,  which  are  fbrdaUe 
or  very  shallow  at  low  water,  but  rsaemble  anna  of  the  sea  at  high  tide. 
Such,  on  the  western  coast,  ars  those  of  the  J>§e,  the  Meney,  the  jRiUIe, 
ManctmU  Bay,  and  Sohoay  Fbik.^Qt»  Mtrni*  pepuiarthar.  ** But  rav- 
aged.*' Literally,  "as  that  he  should  not  ravage."  —  JrriUmumta  paeu, 
*«The  inoentaves  to  peace." — B»  mgno  egmraiU,  "  Had  acted  on  an  equali- 
ty (with  the  RooMns),"  i.  c,  had  maintained  their  ground,  and  preserved 
their  independence  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  power. 

E^^prmndiiM  eaaUUi§qu»  drcumdatm,  dEC.  ^  And  were  surrounded  with 
garrisons  and  forts,  (disposed)  with  so  much  judgment  and  cars,  that  no  part 
of  Britain,  new  (to  us)  before,  could  foil  away  without  being  (at  the  instant) 
attacked,"  4  c,  could  pass  over  to  the  foe  unhindered.  Tnmnerit  for  treiu- 
•rc  petMcrwr.  The  true  reading  and  meaning  of  this  psssage  are  extremely 
doubtfol.  We  have  given  the  explanation  of  Walther  as  die  most  satisfoe- 
toiy. 

Chap.  XXI.  --  Sefumt  hUnu,  This  was  in  A.D.  78-8a  -^  S^AibenimiM 
cofiMltw.  '*In  most  wholesome  measnres."^-Jfi  btiUfaeUeB,  ^Pkoae  to 
war." —  Ut  templa,  fwra,  domm  emstnumU.  Julius's  hoflP,  or  house  (the 
house  of  Julius  Agrioola),  and  Arthur^  oven,  in  Stirling,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Canon,  are  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  direction  of  Agricola. 
As  we  soon  afterward  find  Eboracum  an  important  city,  Jhe  residence  of 
the  British  governor,  and  sometimes  of  the  emperor  himself^  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  Agricola  founded  the  city  about  this  same  time,  in  the  oountiy 
of  the  Brigantes,  to  promote  the  civilisation  of  this  wild  tribe.— <iira  honoru 
mmuUuiOf  &c.  *'  In  this  way  an  honoraUe  rivaliy  supplied  the  place  of  com- 
pulsion," t. «.,  in  this  way  he  excited  a  spirit  of  honorable  rivalry,  which  had 
all  the  farce  of  compulsion. 

Jam  vera  prindpum,  dec.  The  same  line  of  policy  was  pursued  by  Au- 
gustus {Sv€t.,  Aug.f  48)  and  by  other  Roman  emperors  (Ann.,  ii.,  2 ;  xi.,  16)« 
Perhaps  Agricola  established  schools,  as  Caligula  did  in  Oanl  and  Belgium. 
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--Jir  mfMiwijBriraMMnim,  dM.  ''And  ha  gMW  tha  pnl^raiioe  to  tha  nat- 
unl  talents  <rf'  the  Biitoas  orer  tlM  Uborioot  •flbits  exmtad  by  the  Oaule,'' 
i,  e.,  over  the  mere  learning  of  the  Gauls.  Sosm  si:^pose  that  tmufttf  hevs^ 
means  "  to  cause  to  excel,"  but  without  any  necessity.  Gauls  frequently 
found  their  way  to  ^itaan,  and  infratiated  themselves  with  the  piincee  of 
that  country,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  mora  talented  but  less  cultivated  na- 
tives.—ITie.  "  So  that.''— £2o9iiiM«uNii  cenei^pMMnsK.  ^  Began  now  to  de- 
sire its  eloquence,"  t.  «.,  were  now  smbitioos  of  becoming  eloquent  in  it 
In  their  communications  with  the  govenior,  and  in  judicial  prooeedtngs,  the 
Britons  would  be  raquived  to  use  the  Latin  tongue.— HUvfiw  no9*n  homir, 
«« Our  mode  of  dress  began  to  be  held  in  honor."  Supply  erst .— IMb'aimefils 
viCMnitn.  *'  The  blandishments  of  vicious  pleasuns  "— jgwweiiimj.  **  Ro- 
finement."— Cum.    **  When,  in  reality." 

Chap.  XXII.—  Tertima  mmu».  The  time  meant  is  A.D.  80.— iVbsas 
gmtm.  Those,  namely,  between  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  Firth  of  Tay, 
in  Annandale,  Clydeedale,  Tweeddale,  Berwick,  Lothian,  Stirling,  Men- 
teith,  Perth,  and  Fife,  through  which  ran  a  Roman  road. —  Tmtm,  The 
Taus  was  not  the  TWcd,  which  does  not  fonn  an  estuaiy,  but  the  7>y. 
Cerealis  had  before  this  penetrated  to  the  Tweed.—- Qiissifiumi  eonjUtiatwm. 
"  Though  having  to  straggle  with."— Ca«<«llw.  The  remains  of  some  of 
theee  are  still  to  be  seen  between  Ard9€h  and  Jtmerpeffery,  The  principsl 
one  was  at  Ardoch,  and  so  situated  as  to  command  the  entrance  into  two 
valleys,  StroikaUtn  and  Straikemf  thus  illustrating  the  remark  made  im- 
mediately after  this  by  Tacitus,  respecting  the  skill  displayed  by  Agiicol» 
in  choosing  advantageous  situations  for  his  forts. — AvtpaetioM  acfuga  d»- 
wttrtum,    **  Or  was  abandoned  through  capitulation  and  flight." 

Anrndacopiu.  "By  supplies  ofprovisions  for  a  whole  year."  Some,  less 
correctly,  refer  this  to  supplies  of  fiesh  tioops.-«/Mr<pMls.  **  Passed  with* 
out  alarm."  Supply  era<.—/mlit.  "  Being  baffledw"—PeiiMre.  "To  make 
up  for."  The  simple  verb  for  the  o<Mnpound  eompenaartr^uxta  peiUbantur. 
**  They  were  alike  pressed  hard."— Pn*  oUom  gutu,  dec.  '*  Greedily  inter- 
cept (the  glory  of)  things  achieved  by  others,"  •'.  •.,  with  a  greedy  desire  of 
distinction.  Avidu$  has  here,  by  a  poetic  usage,  the  force  of  an  adverb. 
(Zmf^,  4  662.)— /ncorruj>«wm /eeft,  dec.  "He  had  (in  Agricola)  an  im- 
partial witness  of  what  was  done,"  i.  e.,  of  his  achievement. — Acarbhr  m 
cofivtctu.  "  Somewhat  harsh  in  his  reproaches,"  t.  c,  in  reproof,  when  re* 
proving  any  ono.—Jnjucundw.  "  Austere." — Secntum  et  ukruhm  eju9, 
"  His  reserve  and  silence,"  t.  c,  his  reserved  and  silent  manner. — (MitM. 
**  To  cherish  secret  hatred." 

Chap.  XXIH.- QusttB  tuUm,  A.D.  61. — OhtimndU  qum  peftuinrat. 
'*In  securing  the  country  which  he  had  ovenun."  Supply  hca.  Observe 
that  obiinto  is  used  here  in  its  common  signification  of  "  to  hold  against 
another,"  "  to  secure  the  possession  of,"  dtc.  Compare  the  remark  of  Gro- 
aovius :  '*  Obtinere  e$t  ptnaverart  m  Unendo  ;  quod  OaUi  dkmU  maintenir."' 
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It  it  vaad  in  a  diffcmit  sense,  howeTer,  in  Ann.,  zr.,  8 :  "  Percwrsando  91M 
tbtimm  noH  paterani/* — Paienhtr.  ''Had  atlowed.**— if»Mn«u«.  Supply 
JkdntL —  Tvwumu.  *'  A  limit  (to  our  CMnquesta)."  This  limit  would  hare 
been  found  in  that  part  of  the  island  described  immediatdy  after  as  lying  to 
ths  south  of  the  Firth*  of  Cljfde  and  Forth.  Here  ancient  Britannia  ended 
and  Caledonia  began.  It  was  in  this  same  quarter  that  the  rampart  of  An- 
toninus was  subsequently  erected  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  the  imperial  legate. 

Clefs  «  Bodotria,  dEc.  *'  The  estuaries  of  Clota  and  Bodotria,  earned 
back  deep  into  the  land  by  the  tides  of  opposite  seas,"  dee.  The  reference 
is,  ss  already  remarked,  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Firth  of  Fmnh.^Re- 
vtetm.  Observe  that  re  has  not  unfcequently  the  force  here  assigned  it  in 
composition ;  as  in  repoehu,  "  placed  Ux  back."  Compare,  also,  Horace's 
redmeta  vaUie  {Epod.,  ii.,  11). 

Atque  omnie  propior  einue  tendtatttr.  **  And  the  whole  bend  of  the  coast, 
in  the  more  inunediate  neighborhood  (of  the  isthmus),  was  (likewise)  oc- 
cupied (with  forts)."  As  regards  the  force  of  eitute  here,  consult  notes  on 
chap.  L  of  the  GenHania.  The  chain  of  forts  across  the  isthmus  was  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  irruption  of  the  enemy  by  land ;  while,  to  check  their 
attempts  by  sea,  in  which  way  the  Picts  made  their  incursions  in  later  times, 
Agricola  had  fortresses  built  east  and  west  in  the  adjacent  region,  which 
were  united  with  the  main  chain.  It  is  this  adjacent  region,  to  the  east  and 
west  of  the  isthmus,  that  Tacitus  means  to  indicate  by  the  expression  "pn-- 
pior  simu."  The  work  now  called  GrdhanCe  Dyeke  was  erected  by  Lol- 
lius under  the  Antonines,  but  coincided  with  Agrioola's  line,  which  ran  from 
Old  Kirk-Patrick  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  to  A^com  on  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Chap.  XXIV. — Qjuinto  anno,  A.D.  82. — Nave  prima  transgressut, 
"  Having  crossed  over  in  the  first  ship," »'. «.,  having  <»ossed  the  estuary  of 
the  Clota  {Clyde)  in  the  first  Roman  fleet  that  had  ventured  narrowly  to  ex- 
amine this  part  of  the  coast.  Agricola  might  have  marched  his  forces  through 
the  isthmus  without  having  recourse  to  ships,  but  probably  the  appearance 
of  a  fleet  would  be  more  cajlculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  nations  along 
the  coast. — Famque  partem  Britannia,  dec.  The  reference  is  to  Carrick, 
Galloway,  Wight,  and  perhaps  also  to  Argyle,  Annan,  and  Bute. — Copiis. 
"With  troops." — In  spent,  dec  More  because  Agricola  hoped  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  than  because  he  dreaded  any 
interruption  from  that  quarter. — Medio  inter  Britanniam,  dec.  Compare 
chap.  X. — Opportuna,  ''Lying  commodiously." — Vaientiesimam  imperii 
partem,  dec.  "  Might  unite  the  most  powerful  portion  of  our  empire  by 
great  mutual  advantages,"  t.  «.,  might  form  a  very  beneficial  connection  be- 
tween the  most  powerful  parts  of  dur  empire,  namely,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
'  Spain,  by  means  of  commercial  transactions,  and  an  interchange  of  their  re- 
spective products. — Miscuerit.  In  Greek  we  should  have  had  Sv  with  the  > 
optative. 

Noetri  marie.  The  Mediterranean. — Ingenia  eultueque.  "  The  intellect- 
nal  character  and  the  usaqges."— Acb'fiw.    "The  approaches  to  its  coasts." 
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A  great  deal  of  tmnecessary  trouble  has  been  taken  by  oommentaton  with 
the  sentence  of  which  this  word  fbnns  part.  MeUu$  does  not  mean  "  better 
(than  those  of  Britain),**  hot  **  better  (than  the  soil,  climate,  &c.),"  which 
are  alluded  to  mguely,  and  without  any  precision,  in  the  words  "  Amid  nmU 
turn  differurU.**  Compare  Ritter,  ad  loe. — Uman  at  regulis.  **One  of  the 
petty  kings." — iSi«p«  ear  eo  midm.  Some  take  <o  to  mean  this  petty  king, 
and  accordingly  conclude  that  Tacitus  was  at  this  time  in  Britain.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  refers  to  Agricola. — Arma.    Supply  esMent, 

Chap.  XXV.~-^«/a<e,  qua  teartum,  dec.  This  was  in  A.D.  63.— O^it. 
"Of  his  govemment.** — AmpUanu.  "Having  embraced  (in  his  plans).*' 
The  fuller  and  more  Augustan  form  of  expression  would  have  been  ad  ntb- 
igehdum  mumo  et  eogitatione  eompUanu. — Civitatta  front  Bodoiriam  titat. 
The  reference  is  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  north  of  the' Firih  of  Forth, 
where  are  now  the  counties  of  Fife,  Kinross,  Perth,  Angus,  dtc. — Infotita. 
"Infested  by."  Taken  in  a  passive  sense.  A  much  inferior  reading  is 
infuta  hntiliM  exertUuM,  where  mfuta  itinera  must  be  rendered  '*  hostile  in- 
roads,'* and  m/c«ta  taken  actively. — Portut  chute  exphratrit.  Agricola's 
plan  was  apparently  this,  that  the  fleet  should  support  the  army,  which 
probably  kept  near  the  coast ;  and,  in  case  the  latter  met  with  too  powerful 
an  opposition  at  any  of  the  passes,  should  land  troops  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 

In  partem  virium.  "  As  a  part  of  his  forces.**  Ftrncm  is  here  equivalent 
to  copiartan, — Egregia  tpeeie.  "With  imposing  display.** — ImpeUeretur, 
'*  Was  urged  on.** — MixH  eopiie  et  loBtitia.  "  Mingled  together  in  forces  and 
in  joy,**  I.  e.y  mingled  together  in  joyous  groups.  We  have  followed  in  this 
explanation  some  of  the  best  editors.  Others,  however,  refer  copiit  to  the 
camp-stores  of  provisions ;  but  this  is  far  less  natural. — Attollerent.  In  the 
sense  of  estoUerent. — Adverta,  "  The  hardships.** — Vietut  oceanue.  We 
have  adopted  here  the  emendation  of  Lipsius.  The  common  reading  is 
auetua  oeeamUf  "  the  ocean  swelled  bf  tempests.**  But  vietut  oeeanut  ia  far 
more  spirited,  and  is  also  more  in  unison  with  mUitari  jactaniia  immediately 
following.  Compare,  also,  "  domitut  ocoanut'^  {Suet.^  Claud. ,  17),  and 
"tpolia  oceanir  (Suet.,  Col.,  46). 

Secrete.  "  The  secret  retreat.**— Ad  manut  et  arma.  "  To  action  and  to 
arms.** — Paratu  magnOy  majore  famOf  &c.  "With  great  preparation,  with 
the  still  greater  fame  (as  is  usual  with  reports  concerning  what  is  unknown) 
that  they  had  commenced  hostilities.**  The  infinitive  oppugnatte  depends 
on  famOf  as  Walch  correctly  remarks ;  and,  according  to  this  same  com- 
mentator, the  meaning  of  the  passage  is  the  same  as  if  Tacitus  had  written 
Magitque  idfama  celebrante  "en  oppugnarunt  Britanni  ultra  Romana  cat' 
uUa." — Cattella.  Some  forts  in  Fife,  Perth,  and  Strathem,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exist ;  manifestly,  from  what  follows,  not  the  line  of  fortifications 
between  the  Firtht  of  Clyde  and  Forth.-^ Specie  prudentiwn.  "With  the 
air  of  prudent  advisers,**  i.  e.,  under  the  mask  of  prudence. — Hottet  phiribut 
agminibut  irrupturot.  "  That  the  enemy  intended  to  bear  down  upon  him 
in  several  bodies.** — Et  ipte,    "  He  himself  also.*' 
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CSAT.  XXVlr-^VMmni  mommm  kgionrntf  &c.  Biokier,  foUowing  Goidan 
(/I.  &pl.«  p.  3S)»  places  the  scene  of  this  occurrence  in  Fife,  where  the  re- 
wm^nA  of  s  Rotnuff  csmp  are  found  st  Loehon,  We  must  not  suppose,  how- 
OTsr,  that  all  the  ramains  of  Boman  intrenchments  in  this  part  of  the  ooon* 
tiy  an  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  Agricola;  many  were  built  under  the 
▲ntoniaes  and  Sevens.  After  a  carefol  examination  of  the  whole  subject, 
Welch  cones  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ninth  legion,  which  the  enemy, 
altering  their  plan,  fell  i^mu  with  their  whole  foice,  must  have  been  posted 
fittther  northwaid  than  Fife,  in  Angus,  or  perhaps  Mar.  If  Agrioola  had 
been  in  the  district  of  Fife,  which  is  hardly  ei^t  miles  brosd,  he  would 
probably  have  immediately  sought  the  enemy  at  the  entrenchments. 

vitfuflsffi  *'  To  charge." — Prapmgiia  U$iee.  "  At  daybreah.'*-^ii3ic^ 
mole.  The  battle  in  front  and  rear. — Securi  pro  wabtu,  6ui,  "  At  ease  ra- 
specting  their  safety,  they  (now)  vied  with  each  other  for  gloiy."  Obsexve 
here  the  force  of  the  preposition  de,  and  compare  the  explanation  of  Walther : 
"  lUi  de  gloria  ctruAomt  non  pro  gloria,  i,  e.,  ad  giorutrnparandam,  non  tapar- 
stem  hteraUwr." — JSn^Mre.  This  refers  to  the  Romans  in  the  encamp- 
ment, who,  not  content  with  holding  their  ground,  now  rushed  forth  and 
drove  back  their  assailants,  who  were  received  in  the  rear  by  the  forces  of 
Agrioola  that  were  now  near  the  gates. — Utro^ue  exereitu.  The  ninth  legion 
in  the  camp,  and  the  troc^  that  had  come  to  their  aid.-^J>e6e//ahHw  /onf. 
'*  The  war  would  have  been  ended." 

Chap.  XXVII.^Cu/w  eoiMtsntto,  &c.  "The  army  elated  by  the  in- 
trepidity and  fame  of  this  achievement."  Observe  that  cujum  refers  bach  to 
uictorts  in  the  previous  chapter.  Lipsius  reads  contaeiUia  for  c^tu tenlio,  on 
conjecture  (a  reading  afterward  actually  found  in  one  of  the  MSS.)«  ud 
which  Emesti,  Dronke,  and  others  have  adopted.  This,  however,  as  Wal* 
ther  correctly  remarks, wants  spirit. — /mn'tim.  "Inaccessible."— Casr 
imuo  Gtimft.  "By  one  continued  career." — Modo  couti,  dec.  Consnlt 
chap.  XXV. 

At  Britanni,  dec.  "  The  Britons,  however,  thinking  (that  it  had  been 
brought  about)  not  by  valor,  but  (merely)  by  a  fortunate  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  by  the  skill  of  the  (Roman)  commander."  After  rati  supply 
eveniste.  Commentators  generally  thii^  that  there  is  something  corrupt  in 
this  sentence,  and  propose  various  corrections.  There  is  no  need,  how- 
ever. o£,any  alteration.  The  passage  is  merely  an  elliptical  one,  in  full  ac- 
cordance with  the  wonted  conciseness  of  Tacitus.  —  Quo  minus  ttmuarent. 
"  But  armed."  More  literally,  "  so  as  not  to  arm."— il<g««  ita  irritatis,  &c 
"  And  thus  the  parties  separated  with  embittered  feelings  on  both  sides." 

Chap.  XXVIII. — Cohon  Usipionmu  Compare  chsp.  xxzii.  of  the  Ger^ 
mania.  This  cohort  was  probably  a  part  of  the  foroes  stationed  by  Agricola 
in  what  is  now  Kintyre,  Carrick,  and  Galloway.  It  would  appear  from  Dio 
Casaius  (Ixvi.,  20),  that  the  coarse  of  their  ciroumnavigation  was  from  west 
to  east,  that  is,  they  set  o&t  from  the  western  side  of  tiie  island,  and  coast- 
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iag  tlong  all  that  put  of  Sootfamd,  aboQiiding  in  Jnlrieite  tad  dangerous 
narigation,  pawed  rooad  by  the  noitk.—- Jfafaam  ee  flMHMra^  /oomw, 
**  A  daring  and  memorable  enteipriae." 

Bseen^ham  «t  reeterm  kmbtboMho',  "8enFedasapattein,and<attheaaBM 
time)  as  eontroUen  of  their  eondoet.''-- Xi(«nnM«.  Supply  mom,  and 
oompare  notea  on  ehmp.  iz.  of  the  OermmmtL^^AiaOm,  **  Having  been  oom- 
polled  to  go  on  boaid."-— £^  tme  rtmignutU,  "  And  one  (of  the  three  pilota) 
escaping.'*  liteially,  **  going  baek."  One  of  Che  MSS.  has  rmugmte, 
which  lisllemand,  ObeiUn,  and  some  odieri  adopt ;  but  this,  as  Walch  re- 
marks, is  neither  Latin  nor  sense.  The  Latin  idiom  requires  gvibemmtte, 
since  we  say  of  a  pilot,  navem  gvbemarty  not  remigare ;  and  then,  again,  the 
words  wM  remigmue  stand  in  afandst  direct  oontiadiction  to  omttm  per  m- 
•afisOT  regeftdi  nmnbrnr. — Rmi^ore,  **  The  report  of  the  affair,"  t.  «.,  of  their 
mntiny  and  flight. —  Ut  miraewliwn  prmvtkebantwr.  **  They  were  carried 
along  (the  coast)  as  a  kind  of  prodigy."  Observe  that  prmveheb^/itm  is 
equivalent  here  to  frmtenektbantur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and 
shores  on  the  west  of  Britain,  along  which  the  Usipii  sailed,  were  astonished 
at  the  wonderful  sight,  and  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  a  prodigy. 

JBo  mtpim.  "  To  that  degree  of  want."— Jn/EnniMtsiM.  Strict  classical 
usage  would  requira  the  ablative  with  vMeermiiir.  Compare  Z^umpt,  ^  466. 
— JUii*  9orU  diutOM.  **  And  then  upon  those  diawn  by  lotV—Aique  tto  dr* 
cumoeeti,  dEc.  After  they  had  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland, 
they  passed  through  the  Peatland  Firth  toward  the  east,  sustaining  new 
encounteri  with  the  inhabitants  of  Caithness,  Sutherland,  Murray,  Buchaa, 
dEc.  Dio  mentions  that  they  nearly  lighted  upon  the  Roman  camp. — Sumu, 
We  must  suppose  that,  either  when  attempting  to  reach  their  native  coun- 
try by  land,  after  having  arrived  on  the  German  coaat,  or  when  endeavoring 
to  work  their  way  round  on  the  wredcs  of  their  vessels,  they  were  intercepted 
by  some  Suevi,  and  these,  in  turn,  were  captured  by  some  Frisisn  pirates.— 
In  noatram  r^tam.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  is  meant.— Jiidwnim  taafs 
com*  ilhuirooii.  **  The  proof  (thus  afforded)  of  to  eztrsordinary  an  adven- 
ture made  objects  of  notoriety." 

Chap.  XXIX.— /m'hd  mtuak.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  new 
summer,  A.D.  84.  The  expression  mdem  mutate  (ch^>.  zzviii.)  shows  that 
Tacitus  had  finished  his  regular  account  ftf  Agrioola's  proceedings  during 
the  previous  year,  and  that  the  narrrt^e  of  the  adventures  of  ths  Usipii  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  supplement.  Some  ediCon,  however,  supply 
iepftsMB  here,  which,  when  abbreviated  into  vii.,  might  be  absorbed  by  the 
letters  YIT  at  the  close  of  the  Isst  chapter.— Ac^ue  miMtiMe  tulit.  "  He 
neither  endured  with  an  ostentatious  firmneis,"  L  «.,  he  did  not  sffiect  a 
stoical  indifference  in  order  to  excite  the  admiration  of  others. — Runut, 
**  On  the  other  hand."— JB<  m  htdu.  Observe  that  of  has  here  the  force  of 
atd.    {Bottiehtr,  Lex,  Toe.,  p.  178.) 

Qua.  "In  order  that  it."  Equivalent  to  ««  ts,  and  hence  followed  by 
the  subjuBOtivs.— JftffMum  el  imetrttm  Ummm,    **  An  extensive  and  d«- 
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bMNis  •lam."  That  is,  the  ieet  would  touch  at  many  and  yarious  points, 
•nd  the  foe  woold  thus  be  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  each,  successive  place  of 
attack. — EmphrwiM,  "  Those  who  had  been  tried,**  t.  e.,  whose  allegiance 
had  been  teated.—* Jf oniwn  Onmipium. .  In  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue  this 
ridge  was  called  Orrnnttbam,  now  the  G^rosiptan  HUU.—Fracti,  "Dis- 
pirited.**— Cmds  me  viridit  MiueAis.  "  A  hsle  and  rigorous  old  age."  Com- 
pare Virg^  JEn^  rL,  304. — Sum  deeors.  **  Their  honorary  distinctions," 
t.  e.,  the  trophies  won  from  enemies,  not,  as  Eraesti  thinks,  the  rewards 
they  had  received  for  their  Talor.-~Cai(faeii«.  The  more  correct  form  of 
the  name,  as  restored  fipom  H8S.    The  conunon  text  has  Oaigacui, 

Chap.  XXX.— Coiisas  bdU  H  neceantatem  nottram.  **  The  causes  of  the 
war  and  our  present  necessity,**  t.  «.,  the  motives  that  necesssrily  impel  us 
to  war. — MagwuM  mimua.  **  A  strong  persuasion.** — Batpertet.  **  Fne  as 
yet."  Supply  sicsntf. — Pralium.  aique  arma.  **  Bsttle  and  arms."  By  no 
means  synonymous,  ss  some  suppose.  PhsUmn  msrks  the  beginning  of 
the  conflict,  and  arma  the  maintaining  of  it  gallantly  by  arms  and  prowess. 
— Priorea  pugnm.  In  which  Calgaeus  and  hia  foUoweis  had  taken  no  part. 
In  oidinary  proee  the  whole  sentence  would  have  run  thus :  **  Priarum  pug- 
uarum  «pes  nta  ett  m  mmtrU  mmibua,"  and  the  general  idea  is  this :  In  all 
the  batdes  which  have  hitherto  been  fought  against  the  Romana,  our  coun- 
tiymen  may  be  deemed  to  have  reposed  their  final  hopes  and  security  in  ns. 
— iVo6iltMtmt.  The  Caledonians  looked  upon  themselves  as  an  indigenous 
race,  and  therefore  styled  themselves  the  noblest  sons  of  Britain.  Com- 
para  Ccfor,  B.  <?.,  vi.,  12 :  **  JnUrior  para  ab  iia  eo&'fur,  quat  ntUos  m  ituula 
^»M  memorim  proditur**-'Jn  ^»w  penetr^Uma.  **  In  its  very  inmost  recess- 
es." As  in  the  penatraUa  of  a  dwelling  aH  that  was  most  valued  was  pre- 
served, so  here,  in  the  very  heart  of  Britain,  in  the  very  sanctuary,  as  it 
were,  of  the  Isnd,  dwelt  the  noblest  and  braveat  of  her  sons. 

Reeeaaua  ipae  ae  amuafanM,  dec.  **  Our  veiy  remoteness,  and  the  bosom 
of  fame  have,  up  to  this  day,  defended."  The  expression  ahaua  famm  is  a 
poetical  one,  and  means  that  the  Caledonians  are  the  cherished  ones  of 
Fame,  whom  she  is  rearing  for  future  distinction.  They  have  been  hitherto 
m  ainufamm  eondiHy  that  is,  screened  from  observation  by  the  nursing  bosom 
of  Fame,  until  the  day  of  maturity  and  glory,  now  near  at  hand,  shall  have 
arrived.  Various  other  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  passage,  but 
they  are  all  unsatisfactory.— JVtme  eermmiw  Britanmrn  patat^  dee.  The  first 
part  of  the  sentence,  terminua  BritanawB  patatj  gives  the  reason  why  their 
remoteness  of  situation  will  no  longer  defend  them ;  and  the  latter  part, 
cmne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  eat,  shows  in  like  manner  why  their  former  fame 
will  no  longer  preserve  them  from  aggression ;  for  the  Romans,  triio,  when 
at  a  distance,  magnified  their  strengUi,  from  knowing  little  ooneeming  it, 
will,  now  that  they  are  near,  conceive  a  less  formidable  opinion  concerning  it. 

Sed  nulla  jam  uUra  gena,  dec.  The  connecting  idea  between  this  and  the 
previous  sentence  is  purposely  suppressed  by  the  writer,  from  motives  of 
brerity,  and  must  be  sup|rfied  by  the  resder:  "Some  one  here  may  say. 
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*  Let  us  then  uk  the  aid  of  o|her  natUms ;'  but  there  is  now  no  nation  be- 
joad  ue." — Ht  mfettmrtM  Rmnam.  **  And  (on  the  other  side  are)  the  Ro- 
mane,  more  hoetile  (eren  than  these),*'  t.  e.,  eren  than  the  wares  and  rocks. 
—Raptorea.  "The  plunderers."— £<  nuare.  "The  ocean  also."— 0^ 
aique  raopiom.  "  Wealth  and  indigence,"  L  e.,  wealthy  and  indigent  com- 
munities.   Equiralent  to  opuUnto*  atque  mope*. — In^enmm.    "Empire." 

Chap.  XXXI.— JHi  per  delectua^  dec.  Britons  are  traced  in  Illyricum, 
GauJ,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  So  we  find  Sigambh  in  Thrace  {Ann.^  17.,  47), 
and  Ldgurians  in  Numidia  {SaU.i  Jvg.t  100). — BonaforhmaaqM  in  tnbtOum 
egenmt,  dec.  "  They  consume  our  goods  and  property  in  taxes,  the  produce 
of  year  after  year  in  contributiona  of  com."  We  must  not  confound  egenmt 
here  (from  egero)  with  egenmt  (from  ago),  as  some  have  very  strangely  done. 
As  regards  the  ibree  of  egenmt  here,  compare  Qamti/.,  Deelam.,  v.,  17 : 
"  Census  in  exeeqviaa  egererej*  and  consult  Wakhj  ad  loc. — Annoe.  Em- 
ployed here  for  proventue  annontm. — Sihie  ae  pahuUbue  emuniendie.  "  In 
making  roads  through  woods  and  over  marshes."  Munire  is  used  properly 
.  when  a  piece  of  work  is  performed  by  a  number  of  persons,  to  each  of  whom 
a  portion  is  allotted.  The  root  is  the  same  as  in  mutnue,  "  a  task."  Hence 
munire  vtam  is  not  "  to  fortify  a  road,"  but  simply  **  to  make  one." — Verbera 
inter  ac  contumeUae.  Observe  the  aaMtrophe  of  the  preposition  here,  after 
the  manner  of  the  poets,  an  arrangement  admitted  also,  though  less  fre- 
quently, by  other  writers  besides  Tacitus,  but  chiefly,  like  him,  of  the  silver 
a^e.  So  we  have  "  ineulam  inter  OermanMq^e**  (Hiet,,  v.,  19) :  "  ripam  ad 
Euphratie"  (Aim.,  vi.,  37) :  "  hoetem  propter"  {Ann.,  iv.,  48). 

Britannia  servitutem  euam,  dec.  Namely,  by  paying  tribute,  and  supply 
ing  the  Roman  annies  with  food.  Paeeere  is  properly  used  with  reference 
to  caUle. — Et  coneervie.  Observe  that  et  has  here  the  force  of  etiam,  which 
some  give  as  a  reading. — In  hoc  erUe  terrarum  vetere  fanndatu.  "  In  this 
old  slave-service  of  the  world,"  i.  e.,  amid  the  troop  of  nations  subjected  from 
of  old  to  the  Roman  power.-— iVom  noe  ei  vUee,  Equivalent  to  noe  tamquam 
navi  et  viles. —  QiUhtu  exereendie  reeervemtar.  "For  bestowing  our  labors 
upon  whicti  we  may  be  reserved."  We  have  given  exereendia  here  a  general 
signification,  which  suits  equally  well  all  three  nouns  that  precede.  In 
strictness,  however,  there  is  a  zeugma  in  the  term,  since  exercendie  properly 
applies  only  to  orva  and  metaUa,  "  the  woiking  of  fields  and  mines,"  while 
in_  connection  with  pottue  it  refen  to  the  collection  of  customs  and  port- 
duties  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Briganteejfemina  dvee,  dec.  Gambden  substituted  Trinobantee  here  for 
Briganteoj  from  Dio  Cassius  (Ixii.,  1),  and  Awn.,  xiv.,  31 ;  and  in  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  several  editors.  But  the  alteration  is  unnecessary. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Britons  against  Suetomus  Paulinus  began  with  the 
Iceni,  and  their  queen  Boadicea.  With  the  Iceni  were  united  the  Trino- 
bantee, et  qui  alii,  nonditm  eervitio  fraeti,  reeumere  hhertatem.  oceultie  conjttro' 
tianibus  pepigerant  {Ann.,  xiv.,  31).  By  these  we  can  not  well  understand 
die  Siliires,  in  whoae  territc»y  Suetonius  was  posted ;  and  accordingly  we 
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■msl  kMk  to  tiie  aordMm  tribes  above  tlie  leenL  The  wide  extent  of  the 
Brigenteo,  the  loooe  eoonecckn  «f  lome  of  the  tribes  with  their  queen,  Cw- 
tienuuidoa,  and  their  foadiieae  for  wmriike  ■dTentiues,  render  it  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  soathem  diTiriou  of  this  laoe  took  part  in  the  asoixection 
of  their  neighbois. 

Bi  UUrtaiem  wen  m  jirwsjwfi's  Uouri.  **Aiid  who  hare  not  now,  for  the 
first  time,  to  win  our  fieedom."  The  words  UberttUem  Uouri  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  the  aense  of  canyiag  off  a  prise.  Oompare  **]^Jlmgiiiittfer' 
iemh  isfMrae"  (iUn.,  Ti^  34),  and  oh6fievoi  ^6^  (Tktmfd.,  ii.,  12).— iVm 
— f— daimw.  Theen^losmientofiumforfiMtNeisBOtiinireqiieBt.  Gompaiv 
Cte.  m  Varr»,  iT.,  7 :  "  Qaw  twefmrn  igiiwr  itcfdf,  fmamU  hmc  tettimaitvr? 
In  mutjom  MJgmmm  wmaw  Mm  mmgnttm  HS.  CXX.  mUKbm»  venire  am  vH- 
kmu r*  and  Virg^  JBn^  iz.,  144 :  "Attumvidmmt  wmnia  7V»^,  Nefmi 
ftbritata  mohm,  eotuidin  m  ignea 7" — SepomuHi,  ^*lias  raserred  (for  her 
defence)." 

Chap.  XXXn.— XstcJoMsi.  « Dissolateness.''^Vi)eis.  "The  faults." 
— JDigerftMisMg  gmiihm.  As,  for  ezan^e,  the  Britamii,  Batan,  Tongri, 
Galli,  Itali,  dec.  Compare  ehapteri  ziii.,  and  xxxvL—iVut  m*.  ConealtnoCe 
on  "  am  n  patria  mi,**  chap.  ii.  of  the  O'ermaata.-^Padel  didm.  Instead  of 
jmdH  dkertj—UetH  dominaHmu  aUetut^  dec.  **  Althoiif^  they  afford  their 
6lood  unto  a  foreign  dominion,  yet  for  a  longer  period  ita  foes  than  its  sub- 
jects," i.  e.,  although  they  are  now  shedding  their  blood  in  support  of  a  for- 
eign yoke,  dec.  (^bserre  that  eommodare  has  here  ita  proper  signification, 
namely,  "  in  gmtiam  oUca^  aliquid  prmberey*  and  consult  BotHehtTf  U*. 
Toe,,  e.  v.-^Muua  eC  lerror  e»f ,  &c.  **  It  is  fear  and  tenor  (that  retains  them), 
feeble  bonds  of  attachment,"  1. 1.,  that  retains  them  in  loyalty  and  afieetum 
(Jidt  et  t^teiu  tetief  >. 

Aut  'nulla  pUrisque  potria,  tnU  alia  ttt.  **  Most  of  them  hare  either  no 
country,  or  else  a  different  one  from  this,"  t.  e.,  one  far  away.  The  mean- 
ing is  as  follows :  the  greater  part  are  either  the  betrayers  of  their  cooatrjr, 
as  the  Britanni ;  or  are  fighting  in  a  foreign  land,  as  the  Batavi,  Tungii, 
Galli,  &c.— 'Cmnim  Inptdo*  ignmtaUia.  Some  editors  take  drcum  trepidM 
here  to  be  equivalent  to  drmtm  trtpidaniea,  or  trepidedrcum  vaganiesj  while 
others  strike  out  ctreum.  But  this  last  would  be  equivalent  to  saying,  q» 
fum  »ohun  ommno  trepidi  sunt  ignoratUiat  verun  &titun  ignorant,  qum  m  €aki 
dec.,  opporaaftf.  Most  probably  some  such  word  as  locomm,  viarum,  or  r^- 
onum  has  been  lost  before  drcum,  and  drvum  must  then  be  taken  as  ia  A^n.^ 
zii.,  55:  '' Jhuri  cbn^m,  hd,"  The  words  may  then  be  translated,  "dis- 
mayed through  their  ignorance  of  the  surrounding  country." 

Nostras  manuo.  **  Our  own  bands,"  i.  e.,  numbers  ready  to  unite  with  us. 
He  alludes  not  merely  to  the  Britons,  but  to  the  Gauls  also,  aiul  the  Ger- 
mans.— Tamquam  m/per  UaipH,  dec.  Compare  chap,  xzviii.— -iSemcm  cth- 
nim.  Only  one  colony  is,  in  fact,  meant.  Consult  note  on  "  fmctdali  vH- 
oranif  incetam  eolomm,**  chap.  ▼. — ^gra  et  dioeordantia,  "  Disaffected  and 
distraoted."— ilw^iaMr,  Am  ooforeitm.    "  Here  there  is  »leader»  here  an  aimy)" 
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i.  «.,  here  on  our  side,  i&t,  in  the  next  clause,  means  on  the  side  of  the 
Romans,  where  tributes,  working  in  mines,  &c.,  await  the  Britons  if  van- 
quished. Compare  Wex :  "  Hie  exercittu  estis  cum  duct ;  hinc  sifugerititf 
$ervi  eritiSf  ad  poena*  damnati  et  mUlo  in  ntanero  hahiti." — In  hoc  campo  eat. 
"  Depends  upon  this  field,"  i.  e.,  upon  your  exertions  in  the  coming  fight. 

Chap.  XXXIII. — Excepere  orationem.  "  They  received  this  harangue." 
The  verb  exeipere  is  used  in  the  same  manner  by  Livy  (xxiv.,  31) :  "  Except- 
ua  clamor  ab  aUis."  Compare  also  Ann.^  ii.,  38 :  "  Hoc  plurea  per  ailenthm 
out  occuUum  nnirmur  exeipere.** — Et  barbari  moria.  "  And,  as  is  the  custom 
of  barbarians."  Supply  ut  eat.  Some  editions  have  vt  barbari  moriaj  but 
this  can  only  refer  back  to  alacrea,  and  such  a  general  assertion,  as  Ritter ' 
remarks,  would  be  untrue,  since  in  some  cases  the  harangue  of  a  leader 
would  be  listened  to  with  dejected  feelings. — Jamqw  agmina.  Supply  ap- 
parebant. — Audentiaaimi  eujuaque  procurau.  "  Through  the  hurrying  to  the 
front  OB  the  part  of  each  most  daring  one."  This  assigns  the  reason  why 
the  armorvm  fulgorea  were  seen,  and  there  ought,  therefore,  as  Walch  re- 
marks, to  be  a  comma  after  agmina. — Inatruebatur  aeiea.  "The  army  (of 
the  Caledonians)  was  being  drawn  up  in  line." — Coercitum.  "  Capable  of 
being  restrained."  This  has  here  the  force  of  an  adjective  in  ilia:  So, 
'*  Genua  mobile,  infidum,  neque  benefido  neque  metu  coercitum."  {Sail., 
Jug,,  91.) 

MiUtem  adhortatua.  This  perfect  participle  is  in  meaning  equivalent  to  a 
present  participle.  Compare  Hiat.j  ii.,  96,  **  inaectatua"  Ann.y  i.,  40,  "  com- 
plexua,**  &c.  Grammarians  call  this  usage  the  employing  of  the  perfect 
participle  &opl<rT(JC>  or  indefinitely. — Octavua  annua  eat.  It  was,  in  fact, 
only  the  seventh  sunmier  since  he  had  arrived  in  Britain.  But  he  probably 
includes  the  year  77,  in  which  he  was  appointed  governor,  though  he  did  not 
arrive  in  Britain  till  A.D.  78.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  octavua  (viii.) 
may  be  a  mistake  of  the  cop3rist  for  aeptimua  (vii.). — Virtute  et  auapieiia  tm- 
perii  Romanij^*  &c.  "  Through  the  energy  and  auspices  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, you  have  by  your  fidelity  and  perseverance  been  conquering  Britain." 

Vetervm  legatOTum.  For  priorum  legatorum. —  Terminoa.  Governed  by 
agreaai. — Non  fama  nee  rumore.  "  Not  by  widely  disseminated  accounts, 
nor  by  mere  uncertain  rumor."  For  the  distinction  beti^reen  fama  and  ru- 
mor,  consult  Doederletn,  Itot.  Syn.y  v.,  p.  233. — Et  vota  virtuaque  in  aperto. 
"  And  your  wishes  and  your  valor  have  now  free  scope." — SUviia  evaaiaae. 
**  The  having  made  our  way  through  forests." — Pulchrum  ac  decorum  infron- 
tern.  "Is  glorious  and  full  of  honor  to  an  army  marching  against  the  foe." 
Frona  is  here  equivalent  to  **  aciea,  qua  adveraua  hoatemprogreditur'*  {Veget.f 
iii.,  14) ;  and  pulchrum  injrontem  is  for  pulchrum  Jronti.  The  common  form 
of  expression  in  Latin  is  pulehrum,  jucundum,  gratum  mihi,  but  Tacitus 
uses  **  grata  in  tmlgu*"  (Ann.,  ii.,  69).,  So  other  writers  say,  "diaaimilia  • 
aUcuif"  but  Tacitus  has  "  haud  diaaimili  in  dominum**  {Ann.,  ii.,  39). 

Jam  pridem  mihi  deeretum  eat.    "  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  condu. . 
•ion,"  i.  •.,  it  has  long  been  a  principle  of  action  with  me,-rrlV«9n«  extrdiug^  I 
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M^M  AfOff  terga  tuta  eMc.  Compare  Xm.,  Cyrop.,  i.,  3 :  Mopov  ydp  to 
Kpareiv  ^ovTiOfiivovi  rii  tv^X^  tov  au/iaTocj  kcli  aoizXa,  koI  ax^ipa, 
ravra  kvavria  rdrrtiv  rdii  iroXe/doic  ^evyovTCf . 

ClUP. XXXIY.^ Cwnatitistet.  "Had  been  standing  in  array  (against 
yon)," ». «.,  were  now  atanding.— iVuac.  "As  matters  now  are,  howcTer." 
-—Decora.  "  The  militaiy  bonois  yoa  have  won/' — Furto  nocti*.  "  Under 
the  stealthy  oovering  of  the  night." — Clatnore.  **  By  a  mere  shout."— li'  ce- 
terontm  BriUnrnommfugacunmi.  **  These,  in  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  Brit- 
SOS,  the  greatest  fugitives  of  all."  Observe  here  the  peculiar  and  apparently 
illogical  oonatruction  of  cHeranim  with  the  superlative,  and  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  soften  down  in  translating.  It  is  in  fact,  however,  a  Greek 
idiom  imitated  in  Latin.  Thus  we  have  {Soph.,  An/.,  100),  KaXXicrov  tuv 
wpoTepuv  ^dof :  and  (  Tkucyd.t  i.,  I),  a^ioXoyurarov  tuv  irpoyeyevtj/Uvifv 
mXifUiV,  dec.    Compare  Wear,  ad  loc. 

Fortianmium  quodque  animal  robortt  &C'  "  Each  fiercest  animal  is  laid 
low  by  the  strength,  the  timorous  and  weak  ones  are  put  to  flight  by  the 
rery  noise  of  the  band;  so,"  &c.  There  is  a  species  of  zeugma  here,  and 
with  robon  we  must  supply  peUitur^  in  the  sense  oiciBditwr.  The  old  read* 
ing  in  this  passage  was  rvertf  for  which  we  have  given  robore,  which  seems 
to  be  called  for  by  the  veiy  opposition  indicated  by  tono. — Reliquua  est  nu- 
menw,  dec.  "  There  remains  only  a  number  of  cowardly  and  timid  men, 
who,  as  regards  your  having  at  length  found  them,  have  not  opposed  you, 
but  have  (merely)  been  overtaken  because  they  were  the  last,"  t.  e.,  whom 
you  have  found  at  last,  not  because  they  opposed  you,  but  because,  being 
the  last,  they  have  been  overtaken  and  caught  by  you.  The  expression  fuos 
fved  tandem  ioMnMtit  nan  rutiHrtaU  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  for 
qyif  qw>d  tandem  mvtniatiM  eos,  non  rettiterunt. 

In  hit  vestigiit.  **In  this  place  where  they  are  standing." — In  quHnit 
•dtreti*.  "  In  order  that  you  might,  in  this  same  place,  show  forth  unto  the 
world."  Equivalent  to  ut  in  tu  (i.  e.,  ve9tigii$)  ederetia.-^  Transigite  am, 
mtpeditiombus.  "  Bring  (now)  your  expeditions  to  a  close,"  t.  e.,  conoplete 
them.  Compare  Gtrm^  chap.  Ix. :  "  Cum  tpe  votoque  vaeoria  temel  transigi- 
tur." — /jRpofufe  qviiiquafinta  annis  mapmm  diem,  "  Crown  the  fifty  yean 
with  one  glorious  day."  He  is  apeaking  in  round  numbers ;  from  the  ex- 
pedition of  A.  Plautius  it  was  only  forty-two  jean.— Approbate  reipublio<^ 
*' Prove  to  your  countrymen." 

Chap.  XXXV.— £/  alloquewte  adhue  Agricola.  "  Both  while  Agricda 
was  yet  addressing  ikem."^Inttputot,  Compare  chap.  xvi. :  "  His  atqiu 
talibia  inmcem  in9tincti.**—Mediam  adem Jirmarent.  "Formed  a  strong 
centre."  Firmarent  is  here  equivalent  to  firmando  formarent.  Under  the 
expression  mediam  aciem  Tncitus  includes  all  the  infimtiy  between  the  two 
bodies  of  cavalry. — ComUnu  affunderentur,  "  Were  poured  upon  the  wings," 
L  e.,  were  spread  out  and  formed  the  wings.— Pro  vallo.  "  Before  the  in- 
Uanchments,"  i.  e.,  in  the  rear  of  the  auxilianes.  '  Some  make  jw  vaUa  mean 
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liera  "  en  the  immpait,"  but  this  ia  Justly  condemned  by  Wex,  who  ronwrks, 
**  At  totm  UgioMs  iwn  posnmt  i»  valh  store,  sed  anU  vaUwn  UUb  stettnmt" — 
Ittgema  . . .  decus  . . .  belUmti.  Equiralent  to  ingtn$  dud  deau  si  beUareL—' 
Citra  lUmanum  sanguinem,  "  Without  any  effusion  of  Roman  blood." 
I  Ui  prMNim  agmm  mfm,  dec.  "  That  the  fint  line  stood  upon  the  pkin, 
the  othexB,  as  if  linked  together,  rose  one  above  the  other  along  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain." — Media  compt.  **•  The  intervening  vprnoe  (between  the 
twr*  armies)."  The  space  between  the  van  of  the  Caledonians  snd  the  Ro» 
man  line. — Comnanma,  *'  The  charioteers."  Singular  for  the  plural,  as  in 
cfuef  immediately  after.  Ccn'marnu  signifies  the  diiver  of  a  commu  (Celtic 
Kowain),  a  kind  of  car,  th^  spokee  of  which  were  aimed  with  long  sickles, 
and  which  was  used  as  a  war  chariot  chiefly  by  the  ancient  Belgians  and 
Britons. — Eqiues.  The  cavalry  of  the  Britcms  is  meant  (for  they  had  both 
charioteeis  and  hone),  not  that  of  the  Romans. 

Sirmd  et  la$era.  Gesner,  without  any  neeesnty,  reftds  et  m  luUr<i,  The 
preposition  is  understood — DidmcHa  ardmibiut.  **  Having  extended  his 
ranks."  Conpaie  X>MlBir,  «d[  Xw^,  v.,  a8.«-PsrraefMr.  "  More  drawn  out," 
u  e.,  weaker. — PnmUm'  m  spem,  Tacitus  ^so  uses  promtior  alicm.  Thus, 
.Ann.,  iv.,  60 :  "  Mater promtior  Neroni  erat."  Older  writers  commonly  have 
jMvmiue  ad  aliqmd.'^PedM  anU  vemUa  evmttitU,  **  He  took  his  station  on 
foot  before  the  < 


Chap.XXXYL— CoiMlfliilta.  *' With  steadiness."— Aff«.  "Withdez* 
terity."— /ngnil»6««  giadiUf  dus.  '*  With  huge  swords  and  short  taigeU." 
These  targets  (eetra)  were  small  and  round,  and  made  of  the  hide  of  a  quad- 
ruped. The  broad'Sword  and  taiget  long  remained,  even  in  modem  times, 
the  peculiar  arms  of  the  Scottish  Highlsnders. — EmcfOere.  **  Struck  aside." 
According  to  Yegetius  (i.,  4),  the  Roman  recruit  was  instructed  "  piagmn 
prudenter  evitare,  et  obUqma  ictihua  vementia  tela  defiectere,"  This  is  what 
Tacitus  expresses  here  by  the  words  evitare  and  eareiitere. 

Ad  muermus  ae  mamu.  **  To  the  sword-point  and  a  hand-to-hand  fight." 
The  Britons  struck  with  the  edge  of  their  swoxds  (c«*tm) ;  the  Romans,  on 
the  contrary,  and  the  allies  that  were  armed  after  the  Roman  fashion,  used 
their  shorter  weapons  for  both  cutting  and  thrusting  {ceBnm  et  punetim).  On 
the  present  occasion,  the  Batavi  and  Tungri  were  ordered  to  rush  into  close 
quarters  and  employ  the  thrust,  which  would  place  their  opponents  corn* 
pletely  at  their,  mercy.  Compare  Vegethte,  i.,  12,  and  Brotier,  adloc,^^ 
Quod  et  tjMtf,  &c.  **  A  movement  that  was  both  familiar  unto  themselves, 
fiom  long  experience  in  warfrre,  and  embarrassing  to  the  foe,"  dec.  The 
small  shields  of  the  Caledonians  did  not  cover  their  bodies,  and  their  huge  ^ 
swords,  moreover,  were  not  easily  wielded  at  close  quarters. — Cosyfawwi 
armorum,  &c.  "  The  thrusts  of  the  Roman  weapons,  snd  a  close  fight." 
According  to  Emesti,  eomplemu  armorum  is  **ptigna  quaJU  cominue  et  eon^ 
serendis  nunufrtu."  Brotier  also  undeistsnds  it  in  this  sense,  making  it 
equivalent  to  the  French  "  la  mAl^."  If,  however,  this  interpretation  werar 
emnect,  compUam  srmomfii  would  have  the  same  meaning  as  m  orelo  jm«n%. 
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which  immediately  fcSi»¥n,  that  is,  pugna  ooimniu.  But  u  m  arcto  pugnam 
refers,  apparently,  to  manua  preceding  {ut  rem  ad  mucrotuM  ac  manut  addnce- 
rent)t  so  compUsuM  may  refer  to  mucrwus,  land  it  will  then  merely  mean  the 
blows  or  thmsts  of  the  Roman  weapons. 

Miaeere  ietu»,ferire  vm&mtMa,  &c.  Observe  the  air  of  rapidity  and  anima- 
tion which  the  succession  of  infinitives  imparts  to  the  narration. — Erigere 
adem.  Consult  note  on  "  ertxit  uciem^^  chap.  xviiL — JEmvlatione  et  impetu. 
**  Through  emulation  of  their  example,  and  their  own  native  impetuosity." 
— Fftinatiene  vieiorim.  **  In  their  eager  pursuit  of  victory."  Observe  that 
fettinatio  here  follows  the  active  meaning,  which /esftno  and  propero  nearly 
Always  have  in  Tacitus.    Compare  Ann.,  xiii.,  17 ;  Hist.,  iii.,  25. 

E^uUum  twmm  fugere.  This  is-  the  reading  of  all  the  early  editions. 
Many  editors  have  suspected  the  text  of  being  corrupt,  and  have  indulged 
in  various  emendations,  all  of  which  are  perfectly  unnecessary.  By  eqvitum 
Tacitus  means  the  cavalry  of  the  Britons  put  to  flight  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  expression  twma,  which  has  misled  so  many  commentators,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  British  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  horse.  Thus  Tacitus  else- 
where {Ann.y  xiv.,  34)  writes,  "  Britarmorvm  copim  ptunm  per  catervas  et 
turmtu  exsuU^Aant.** 

Cmmuaii  peditum  se  pralw  mieettere.  While  the  cavaUy  of  the  Caledo- 
nians, on  their  defeat  by  the  Roman  horse,  fled  from  the  scene  of  actiosi,- 
the  charioteers,  in  like  manner  repulsed,  retreated  to  their  own  infantiy. 
By  pediium,  therefore,  the  Caledonian  foot-soldiers  are  meant,  not,  as  some 
think,  the  Roman. — Dentia  tamen  hostium.  agminibtu,  dec.  "  Were  now,  how- 
ever, entangled  among  the  crowded  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground."  By  hoetium  are  here  meant  the  Caledonians  themselves, 
not  the  Romans.  On  retreating  to  their  own  infantiy,  the  charioteers,  who 
had  occasioned  some  consternation  by  their  first  shock,  now  became  of  little, 
if  any  service;  for  the  crowded  bands  of  their  own  countrymen,  already 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  charge  of  the  Batavians  and  Tungri,  as  well 
as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  since  the  Romans  were  now  making  their 
way  up  the  acclivity,  prevented  them  from  using  their  chariots  freely. 

Minimeque  equutrie,  dec.  The  true  reading  of  this  passage  is  extremely 
uncertain.  The  one  which  we  have  given  is  adopted  by  Brotier  and  outers, 
and  appears  to  give  the  best  sense.  When  the  charioteers  had  reached 
their  own  infantry,  and  i^ere  struggling  with  their  vehicles  in  the  midst  of 
this  disorderly  throng,  the  confiised  appearance  thus  presented  was  very 
different,  according  to  our  author,  from  that  which  a  battle  of  horse  usually 
presents;  for,  keeping  their  footing  with  difficulty  on  the  declivity,  they 
were  every  moment  either  impelled  downward  by  the  mere  weight  of  the 
bodies  of  the  horses,  or  were  dragged  about  by  the  affrighted  steeds  in  utter 
disorder,  encountering  friends  and  foes  alike. 

Chap.XXXYII. — Vaeui  8pemebont,  ."Were  regarding  with  contempt 
while  thus  disengaged."  Observe  that  vacui  gets  its  foroe  here  from  pugnm . 
^^pertee,  which  precedes.    Some,  less  oorrectly ,  give  it  the  meaning  of  "  &ee .. 
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from  •{>preben8ion.'*— iVi  id  ^»cwn  v9rii%u  Agrieoiai  dctf .  "  (And  they  would 
bave  acoompliahed  their  object),  bad  not  Agricola,  having  apprehended  thia 
rery  morement,"  &c.  Aa  regarda  the  elliptical  uaage  of  ni  here,  compare 
note  on  agUaese  C.  C<Bsaremt  &c.,  chap.  xiii. — Ad  mbita  belli  retentas. 
.  "Held  in  reaeire  for  the  sadden  emergencies  of  battle." — Accurrerani. 
Dronke  writes  accuetirrerant.  The  reduplicated  form,  however,  occurs  only 
once  in  Tacitus,  in  dtcueunit  {Ann.y  ii.,  7). — Transvectaque  pnBcepto  duds, 
&c.  **  And  the  squadrons  having  then,  by  order  of  the  general,  been  moved 
across  the  field  from  the  front  of  the  battle,"  dec.,  t.  e.,  having  been  ordered 
to  wheel  from  the  front. 

Turn  vera  patmtibus  locisf  dec.  Imitated  from  Sallust  {Jug.f  101),  '*  Turn 
apectaeuium  horribiU  campis  patentibus,**  dec.  Observe  the  animated  effect 
produced  in  both  passagea  by  the  series  of  historical,  infinitives,  and  the  - 
omission  of  the  connecting  conjunction.  —  Eosdem,  obhUtM  aliisy  truddare, 
**  Slaughtered  these  same,  as  others  came  in  their  way."  More  literally^ 
<«  as  others  offered  themselves."  By  eoadem  are  meant  those  who  had  been 
taken. — Caterva.  " Crowds."— /n«nne».  "Though  unarmed." — Ett  alt- 
fuando.  "  At  times."  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  iariv  bre.  An  inferior 
reading  is  et  (tUqttando.-^Ira  tnrhttque.     Supply  erant. 

Quodni  frequens  tdnque,  dec.  "And  had  not  Agricola,  who  was  every 
where  preaent,  ordered  some  strong  and  lightly-equipped  cohorts  to  encom- 
pass  the  ground  after  the  manner  of  a  hunting-cirole,  and,  if  any  where  there 
were  thickets,  a  part  of  his  cavalry  to  dismount  and  make  their  way  through 
these,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  part  on  horseback  to  scour  the  more 
open  woods,  some  disaster  would  have  been  encountered  through  excess, 
of  ccmfidence."  Observe  the  zeugma  in  peraultare,  by  which  the  verb  ac- 
quires three  different  meanings  in  three  successive  clauses. — Indaginig 
modo.  The  term  indago  rofers  to  that  mode  of  hunting  in  which  the  hunters 
Ibrmed  a  complete  circle  round  a  large  space  of  ground;  andt  gradually  con- 
tracting it,  drove  all  the  animals  together  into  the  centre,  where  they  fell  ail 
easy  prey  to  their  darts.— <Sicu6<  arcticra  erant.    Supply  loco, 

Compoeitaa  Jirmis  ordimbus.  "  Arranged  in  close  order." — Agminibiu, 
"In  bands." — Vitabvndi  invicem.  "Mutually  avoiding  each  other."— Sat- 
ietas.  ''Satiety  (of  alaughter)."  We  may  supply  cadendi.  —  Sixaginta. 
Some  editions  have  quadraginta.  The  change  is  very  slight,  XL  for  LX.— 
Feroda.    "  The  impetuosity." 

Chap.  XXXVUh— Oaudio  pradaqw  Imta  vietoribua.  "Was  rendered 
gladsome  to  the  victors  by  the  joy  of  success  and  by  plunder." — Miseere . . . 
separare.  "  They  arranged  some  plans  together,  then  deliberated  by  them- 
selves." Tacitus  means,  that  sometimes  they  conferred  together ;  and  again, 
at  other  times,  deliberated  with  themselves,  and  consulted  for  their  individ- 
ual safety.  With  separare  supply  alia,  i.  e.,  coiuilia. — Frangi  a»pectu  pig- 
norum  auorum.  "Were  broken  down  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of  their  pledges 
of  affection,"  ». «.,  their  wives  and  little  ones.— Coiwaton*.  "Were  roused 
to  fury." — j$<«viMem.    "  Laid  violent  hands  upon." 
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«▼.) :  **  lmtginquita§  et  ucretumP  (chap.  xxji.),-^X7bi  metrtafuga  temtigmt 
te.  "When  it  was  aaoert&ined  that  the  tracks  of  jligfat  were  aU  iincei<> 
tain,"  dLG.-'^pargi  bdhan  tuquibat,  "  The  war  could  not  well  be  spread 
(thiooghout  the  eoantryy^—Honttontm,  Richaiid  of  Cirencester  places 
the  tribe  of  the  Horesti  in  the  peninsala  of  Fife.  All  that  appears  wi^  re- 
paid to  their  situation  frsm  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  is,  that  they  lay  some* 
where  between  the  Grampian  Hills  and  the  prerionsly  conquered  natioBS 
lo  the  south  of  the  Forth. — Circumvehi  Briumniam.  This  was  more  for  the 
sake  of  conquest  than  of  discovery.  Hence  the  expression  employed  iitt« 
mediately  after,  dsM  ^d  id  wra,  **  a  sufficient  foree  was  given  him  for  that 
puipose.** 

Jp»m  trmuihu  mom,  **  By  the  very  slowness  of  his  march  through  them." 
-^Stemnda  tempmtmie  aeftma.  *<  With  favorable  weather  and  fame,"  t.  e., 
both  forored  by  prosperous  gries,  and  bearing  along  with  it  the  fame  of  the 
Roman  arms.— Tndmtenaem  p&rtum.  Where  this  harbor  was  ia  not  known. 
Biotier  seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  p&rtu9  Rtatipinus  or  Rviupefui^t  the 
Modem  Sandwich ;  othem  with  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth ;  but  Mannert's 
opinion  is  probably  the  tnie  one,  that  it  was  near  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  thtl 
the  fleet  only  sailed  along  enough  of  the  coast  to  prove  that  Britain  was  an 
islaiid.    {Mmumt,  Otogr.,  ii.,  p.  67.) 

Chap.  XXXIX.— AWUs  tirbonm  jaetanHa  dUchm,  **  Unadorned  by  vaf 
pomp  of  words.**  We  haye  given  eueftim,  with  Hitter,  Wex,  and  others,  the 
very  happy  emendntion  of  Lipeius,  instead  of  actum,  the  reading  of  the  com" 
mon  text.  The  Latinity  of  such  ftn  expression  «s  tenm  cunum  epistolU 
tigen  is  extremely  doubtfVil. —Jnaref  eoMdientia.  "He  was  conscious.** 
More  literally,  **  there  was  in  (his  bosom)  a  consct0tt8ness.'**-^/Vil««m  e  €hr 
nuMM  triumfkum.  This  refers  to  his  first  fictitious  triumph  over  the  Catti, 
ia  A.D.  84^  After  this,  in  the  following  year,  he  triumphed  orer  the  Daci, 
Marcomanni,  and  Qttadi.-^£Mi«  per  eommereiaf  dCC.  He  purchased  h  num- 
ber of  slaves,  and  attired  tiiem  like  Germans,  having  also  caused  their  hair 
to  be  dyed  in  imitation  of  the  ruddy  locks  of  that  nation,  and  then  parade<l 
them  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome  as  so  many  real  captives. 
Caligula  had  set  hink  the  example.    {Suet.,  Cal,  47.) 

Id  sibi  maaeime  formidolosvm.  Supply  putabut  or  exigtifntAtU  from  inetat 
eonecientia.  Observe,  moreover,  that /ormu2o2o«vm  is  here  passive,  "to  be 
apprehended.''~i;Viif fr»  ttudia  JM,  &c.  Domitian  thought  that  it  was  of 
no  use  for  him  to  hsve  put  an  end  to  the  study  of  efoqucnce  and  polite  lit* 
^enture,  and  to  have  buiished  those  who  excelled  in  such  pursuits  (comparS 
chap,  ii.),  if  some  one  should  obtain  popularity  by  his  success  in  war.— ^ 
etura  uteunquefaeiliue,  &c.  «*  That  all  other  accomplishments,  moreover, 
whether  more  ot  less  easily,  are  capable  of  being  concealed  from  view  (by 
their  possessor) ;  that  the  talents  of  an  able  commander,  (however),  form  an 
ettribute  of  empire.**  More  literally,  "  are  imperial,**  i.  e.,  maik  their  pos- 
sessor as  a  fit  individual  to  attain  unto  empire:    In  ecriier  Latinity-,  the 
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clause  would  b&T«  run  as  follows :  et  cetera^  utcunqiu  tit,  fadlius  ^tttmh 
lari. 

Quodque  a<s»<B  cogiiationu  indiehim  erat,  6ce.  "  And,  wl^at  was  a  sure  in- 
dication of  some  malignant  intent,  having  brooded  over  them  for  a  long  time 
in  his  wonted  privacy."  More  literally,  "  having  sated  himself  with  his 
wonted  privacy."  The  allusion  is  to  that  love  of  solitude  which  became 
the  most  confirmed  of  all  the  habits  of  Domitian,  and  in  which  he  indulged 
either  for  the  puipose  of  plotting  mischief  against  others,  or  of  gratifying  his 
own  vicious  propensities.  Compare  Suet.,  Dom.,  3. — Impetua  fames.  "  The 
first  impulse  of  public  opinion." — Sritanniam  dbtmebat.  **  Held  th^  com- 
mand of  Britain." 

Chap.  XL. — Trnmq)hdtia  omamenta.  Since  A.U.C.  735,  after  Agrippa's 
▼ictoxy  over  the  Cantabri,  the  honor  of  the  triumph  itself  belonged  to  the  em- 
peror and  to  the  princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Other  generals  were  forced 
to  be  contented  with  the  mere  insignia  of  the  triumph,  namely,  the  bay 
chaplet,  the  toga  prsetezta,  the  trabea  triumphalis,  triumphal  statue  {illus" 
lris)y  curule  chair,  ivory  sceptre,  dec.  In  the  expression  quidquid  pro  <n- 
umpho  daJtwr  are  included  public  sacrifices  and  thanksgivings. — Mvito  vet- 
ho/nan  hanore  cumulata.  "  Loaded  with  much  complimentary  language,"  i.  e., 
together  with  a  profusion  of  complimentary  expressions. — Additque  inmper 
cpirtionem.  "  And  he  causes,  also,  the  expectation  to  be  entertained."  The 
cominon  text  has  adiiquey  for  which  we  have  given  the  emendation  of  Mu- 
letus,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Emesti,  the  Bipont  editor,  Oberlin,  Bek- 
ker^  and  many  others. — Majoribua.  **  For  persons  of  more  than  ordinary 
distinetion."  Equivalent  here  to  illtutriaribus.  Compare  minoret  in  Ann., 
xvi.,  8 ;  Hist.,  iv.,  65.  The  province  of  Syria  embraced  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  East,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  opulent  of  for- 
eign commands. 

E*  $eemioribus  ministeriis.  "  Of  the  number  of  those  employed  in  con- 
lidentiai  services."— C<Nltct/{M.  "Letters  patent"  LtCerally,  '< tablets." 
These  were  secured  with  a  thread  and  seal,  thus  Ibrmihg  in  the  present  in- 
SUnce  aA  imperial  dispatch.— CTif  n  m  Britannia  fortt,  &c.  Agrioola  was 
immediately  recalled ;'  but  the  suspicious  Domitian  feared  that  he  might 
maintain  his  post  by  force ;  and  the  sending  of  this  confidential  agent  witK 
letteiB  patent,  conferring  on  him  the  government  of  Sjrria,  was  merely  a  de- 
vice td  draw  him  away  from  Britain.  If  Agricola  were  already  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  that  would  be  unnecessary ;  and,  accordingly,  the  freedman,  meet- 
ing Agriookl  on  his  jouthey,  returned  to  Rome  without  delivering  the  letters. 
— In  ipiojreto  oeeanL  The  Straits  of  Dover. — Bag  ingenio  princes,  **Ia 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  prince." 

Stkxenori  aw>.  The  successor  of  Agricola  was  probably  Sallustius  Lu- 
collus,  who,  as  Suetonius  informs  us,  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  for  per- 
mitting certain  Iiinces  of  a  new  construction  to  be  called  "  Lucullean." 
{Swei.,  Dom.,  10.)  The  possession  of  the  Highlands  was  lost  after  Agricolai 
mtm  rscaUed>-A^  He  ndtMtia  eelaftritete,  dec.    "  And  lest  his  entrance  into 
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the  city  might  be  too  oonapieiioas  through  the  rank  and  numbers  of  those 
going  out  to  meet  him." — ATHicontm  officio.  1*  The  salutation  of  bis  friends." 
^Brevi  oaeuio.  **  With  a  slight  kiss."  To  salute  with  a  kiss  was  an  or- 
dinary custom,  on  the  part  of  both  sexes,  among  the  Romans.  The  wanner 
the  friendship,  the  heartier,  of  course,  was  the  salutation.  Under  the  em- 
perors the  custom  still  continued,  and  the  prince  was  wont  to  receive  with  a 
kiss  the  more  distinguished  of  those  who  sought  an  audience.  This,  however, 
soon  became  the  breve  osadunt  or  slight  ceremonious  salutation,  amounting 
to  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  and  in  some  cases  even  this  was  not  given. — 
Turb9  eervientium.    "  With  the  servile  throng,'*  i.  e.,  of  courtiers,  &c. 

Ut  miiUare  nomen  temperarei,  **  That  he  might  soften  down  the  glare  of 
military  reputation." — Otioeoe.  ''Those  ^ivho  lead  lives  of  inaction."  As 
efitim  is  commonly  used  in  opposition  to  helium^  so  by  otioti  here  are  meant 
the  mere  men  of  peace,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  or,  in  othej  words,  mere 
civilians. — Tranquillitatem  atque  otium  penitiu  auxit.  ''He  gave  himself 
wholly  up  to  tranquillity  and  inaction,"  «'.  e.,  to  a  life  of  tranquil  ease. — 
Cultu.  "  In  his  mode  of  life."  CttUus  here  has  a  general  reference,  and  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  mere  attire. — Facilis.  "  Affable." — Una  eaU  altera 
amieorum  comitatiu.  "  Accompanied  by  one  or  two  friends."  ComUtOw  is 
here  used  passively,  as  in  Cicero,  De  Or.^  iii.,  6 :  "  Eodem  eet  initructu  oma- 
tuque  comittUa" — Per  ambitionem.  " By  the  appearance  which  they  make 
in  public."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Brotier :  "  Ex  vita  splendore  et 
numeroso  comitatu." — Q^mrererU  fcanam.  "  Called  in  question  his  renown,** 
i.  c,  missed  the  splendor  and  display  which  they  had  looked  for  in  one  so 
renowned,  and  therefore  began  to  doubt  the  very  existence  of  that  renown 
itself. — Pcaici  interpretarentur.  "  Few  could. interpret  his  conduct,*'  i.  e., 
few  understood  his  motives. 

Chap.  XLI. — Crebro  per  eos  diea^  dec.  Among  the  enemies  of  Agrioola 
may  be  mentioned  M.  Regulus,  Yeiento,  and  Publius  Certus.  Their  ac- 
cusations were  made  in  secret,  and  hence  abeena  accuaatus,  Domitian  him- 
self, however,  felt  the  gross  injustice  of  these  charges,  and  therefore  acquitted 
Agricola  at  once,  without  either  notifying  hun  of  these  accusations  or  call- 
ing upon  him  for  any  defence ;  and  hence  abnru  absolutus  est. — Crimen. 
"  Clime  against  the  state." — Lcui  cujusquam.  "  From  any  private  individ- 
ual who  had  been  injured  by  him." — LmuUmtes.  "  Eulogizers."  Eveiy 
word  of  praise  bestowed  upon  Agricola  would  excite,  of  course,  the  jealousy 
of  the  tyrant. 

Sileri.  "To  be  passed  over  in  silence."— -Tot  esercitue,  dec*'  This  re- 
fers to  the  wars  with  the  Daci,  Marcomanni,  and  Quad!,  in  the  years  86-91, 
which  ended  with  Domitian's  second  mock-triumph.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, were  in  fact  defeated,  and  Domitian  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace 
with  Decebalus,  king  of  the  Daci,  on  very  humiliating  tenaa.r-Tot  mUitare* 
«trs,  dec.  "  So  many  men  of  military  character,  together  with  so  many  co- 
horts, defeated  and  taken  prisoners."  Compare  Lucret.,  iv.,  1008 :  "  Reges 
ntpugnarey*  and  lav.,  xxiii.,  30:  "  Obeeeeoefanu  eapugAamt,**'-^Ih  Umita 
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in^eriL  This,  in  aU  probability,  must  be  looked  for  in  the  line  of  Roman 
ibrts  still  risible  between  Petenoardein  and  Beet,  on  the  Teu,  Compare 
Mannert,  iv.,  p.  170.— i2^.  The  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  £ur  as  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni.  . 

Funeribut  et  cladibu».  "  By  losses  of  leaders  and  overthrows  of  armies." 
Funeribtu  refers  back  to  the  ntilitarea  viri  previously  mentioned,  and  cUtdUnu 
to  the  forces  under  their  charge. — Cvm  inertia  ttformidint  rwntm.  "  With 
the  indolence  and  pusillanimity  of  those  who  were  now  accused  (of  incapac- 
ity)/' £.  e.,  by  the  voice  of  the  people.  Reorum  heiie  is  a  conjectural  reading ; 
the  MSS.  have  eorwn.  The  term  reus  is  frequently  used,  not  merely  in  & 
strigtly  legal  sense,  in  opposition  to  accueatorf  petitory  actar,  but  with  a  more 
extended  meaning,    (  Walchf  ad  loc.) 

Ihen  optimua  quisque  libertorum,  &c.  "  While  each  best  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  through  affection  and  fidelity,  the  worst  through  malignity  and  envy, 
kept  urging  (to  the  choice)  a  prince  prone  of  himself  to  follow  the  worse 
advisers."  Dum  is  mora  usually  followed  by  the  present  tense ;  but  thero 
is  nothing  iii  the  conjunction  itself  which  necessarily  requires  this,  and  the 
imperfect,  as  here,  is  sometimes  found  with  it. — In  ipeam  gloriam  pneeeps. 
agebatur.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  words  is,  that  Agric- 
ola's  virtues,  which  were  maliciously  magnified  by  his  enemies,  raised  his. 
xeputation  and  glory ;  but  that  this  veiy  glory  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

Chap.  XLII. — Quo  proeonaulatum  Asus,  &;c. .  *^  In  which  he  was  to  draw 
lots  for  the  proconsulate  of  Asia  and  Africa."  Et  has  here,  in  &ct,  a  dis- 
junctive foroe,  two  distinct  proconsulates  being  made  the  subject  of  lot,  and 
the  two  senior  consulars  casting  lots  for  the  same.  Some  editors  have  con- 
jectured out  for  et,  but  this  is  unnecessary,  since  both  provinces  were,  in. 
fact,  equally  drawn  for. — Occiso  Civica.  The  reference  is  to  Civics  Cerealis, 
who,  according  to  Suetoniixs  {Dmn,,  10),  was  put  to  death  in  his  proconsulate 
ef  Asia,  on  the  charge  of  meditating  a  revolt. — ConaHium.  "  A  lesson,"  t.  e.,; 
&  warning. — Exemplum.    **  A  precedent.". 

Cogitationum  prindpia  periii.  "Well  acquainted  with  the  secret  inten-, 
tions  of  the  prince,"  t.  e.,  his  wish  that  Agricola  should.not  accept  the  foreign 
government,  and  his  intention  to  prevent  him. — OccuUiut.  "  Somewhat  dis- 
tantly."— In  apprclbanda  excueatione,  "In  making  good  his  excuse  (to  the 
emperor),"  t.  e.,  his  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  proconsulate. — iVora  jam,, 
abscuri.  This  is  a  correction  fot  non.fam  obecuri,  and  answers  infinitely: 
better  to  primo  oceuUiue.  Besides,  i/o,  not  torn,  would  be  required. — Paratua, 
atmulationei  dec.  "  Prepared  with  hypocrisy,  having  assumed  a  stately  air." 
Compare  Cic,  ad  Attv,  ix.,  13 :  **paratu8  peditaiu." — Agi  sibi  gratiat  paeaua 
99t.  Obliging  persons  to  return  thanks  for  an  injury  was  a  refinement  in 
tyranny  frequently  practiced  by  the  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors. — Neo 
ervbuit  benefieii  inoidia.  **  Nor  did  he  blush  at  the  invidious  nature  of  the 
favor,"  i.  e.,  nor  did  he  blush  with  shame  that  Agricola  should  .be  made  to 
receive  as  a  &vor  so  maiked  an  injury.    Observe  that  rnvtcb's  is  here  put  for 
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Tlw  wad  i»  derived  ffWi  mI,  meuimi,  properly,  money  grren  for  the  pur* 
dme  of  salt.  Gonptfo  HonMO  {Sai.,  i.,  5)  46) :  ''Parodu  prabeivt  lignA 
talemjue  qua  dd>eiU.'*  It  was  first  granted  by  Augustus^  and  amoanted 
fometimes  to  two  handled  and  fif^  thoaaand  drachma,  or  over  foity  thoa- 
•■nd  ddlan*  Diuriag  die  empin  we  find  instaneea  of  the  aalanoni  being 
paid  to  a  peraon  who  had  obtained  a  pnyvisee,  bat  was  nerertiielesv  not  al« 
krwed  le  govern  it.  In  tine  ease  the  ttOurium  was  a  eompenaation  lor  the* 
honor  and  adventagee  wfaieh  he  might  hare  deiived  from  the  actoal  gorera* 
ment  of  a  piovinee.  A^iieola's  case  would  All  onder  Ais  head.— iVe  qued 
vtfMefot  eiderefar  sadsse.  '*  Left  he  might  seem  to  have  pnrchaeed  what  ha 
had  forbidden,"  i.  e.,  lest  it  might  seem  »  bribe  fcr  what  he  had  in  reality 
allotted  by  hia  authority. 

Proprmm  ktmam  mgmui  Mt.  "  It  is  «  principle  of  httman  natai«e.»'— /r- 
fwoeoftt/ior.  **  Move  implaoable."  Equivalent  to  ntgOacabOMr,  a  oae  of  the 
term  baldly  found  in  any  other  writer  (B9rHcft«r,  JUtf.  Toe.,  p.  277).--iSteMPrf, 
qm&ua  fMn§  esf ,  dsc.  '*  Let  those  know  whose  eoatmn  it  is  to  admire  un- 
lawful things,"  a.  «;,  to  admive  eveiy  opposition  to  eontioL  JUkiu  hero  re- 
fera  to  the  emutmuma  and  inafnt  lAeiUtU  jacMifi,  fnquently  assumed  bgr 
Stoiea  in  those  timea ;  as,  for  eaauple,  when  Helvidius  Priscus  openly  cel- 
ebrated the  birth-day  of  Bratus  and  Cassius.  Con^lt  ZKs  Casstos,  btvLr 
12, 13,  15. — Eo  laudis  exeeden,  dec.  "Attain  unto  the  same  degree  of 
pimise  as  that  to  which  many,  through  abrupt  and  daagennis  paths,  but 
without  any  benefit  to  their  oountiy,  have  brilliantly  attained  by  an  ambi« 
tknis  death."  Observe  that  mdarutnmt  is  equivalent  herer  to  ciamceNtcv 
jMtvenenuU.  By  abrapta  in  meant  what  Tacitus  e]8ewl»ra^( Amii,  iv.,  30^ 
oalls  a6r»pfe  cMOummnm,  opposed  to  defimn  efoegmusi* 

CttfcF.  XLin.— JWiris  «f «r  ixc  The  deadi  of  Agrieda  wasi  ar  his^  hi* 
ographer  jdaiidy  hint*  is  what  ibl)(iWB>  either  irnmedh^^  caused  or  oet>» 
tainly  haatened  by  the  emissaries  of  Domitian,  who  could  not  bear  the  pres* 
ence  of  a  man  pointed  out  by  uBbenal  ffeeling  as  alone  fit  to  meet  the  ex- 
igency of  times  in  which  the  Bommi  arms  had  suTered  repeated  reverses  in 
eeimmiy  and  the  countries  north  of  ttae  Danube.  Dio  Cassius  (Ixvi.,  90) 
says  expreesly  that  he  wan  UUedbrItomitiaa.--Afftiw»i»«tiom,  dec.  Thtf 
epigram  of  A&tiphiluBr  (AwikeiU  Bnaukj  ii«,  180)  ir  commonly  supposed  to 
xefer  to  him.—  Vulgut  fuiquB»  itc.  "  The  oommeK  pec^e  too.  and  thsl 
smne  pepukee  who  are  is  gema^  indiffetent  about  the  affaim  of  othe»»'* 
PtifmlMs  enlarges'henrovenilfitf^  and  dm  eipmasmn  Ms  (diud  ageHwpaptiim 
is  employed  to  delineate  more  oloeely  tbe  chatacter  of  thr  lovrer  dasseft* 
Theev'were  iKyw»  oentmytortheirusuni  habits, deeplyrintemsted  inithe  sit* 
uatioirof  Agriwdai  Compue  Wtai^lmf:  *«lBmloersKudagen*ad7««t»f 
fMfttram  *efc*;  AwwtMO^  flelehgfiWg;  gedankenlos,  theilnahmtoe^  tdkA 
eurans  res,  qum^gnm^nUt,  adqumrmtmM^  tdamtrnt," 

that  any  thing  has  been  found  by  us  for  certain."    Supply  e««e-jdlar  mUai 
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eotnperti,  and  refer  nobia  to  the  family  and  friends  of  Agricola.  The  clause 
is  very  obscurely  worded,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  the  text  has  been  corrupted.  Various  emendations,  therefore,  have 
been  suggested  by  different  editors,  but  all  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. — 
Crebriua  quam  ex  more,  6cc.  "  More  frequently  than  accords  with  the  custom 
of  sovereigns,  who  pay  visits  merely  by  formal  messages."  Literally, "  the 
custom  of  sovereignty,  visiting  by  means  of  messages." — Medicortun  intimL 
*'  The  most  confidential  of  the  physicians  (of  the  palace)." — Injuieitio,  "  A 
Jurying  (into  the  progress  of  his  disorder)." 

Momenta  deficientie.  **  The  successive  moments  of  the  sinking  man," 
t.  e.,  the  successive  stages  of  the  death-struggle.  Compare  Bdtticher :  "  d»€ 
Stadien  det  Todeskampfee."" — Per  dispositos  cureores.  It  appears  that  Do- 
mitian  was  at  this  time  at  his  Alban  villa,  or  certainly  absent  somewhere 
from  Rome.— ^iS^ic  accelerari  qum  triatia  audiret.  "That  tidings  which  he 
could  hear  with  sadness  were  thus  accelerated,"  t.  e.,  that  so  much  pains 
were  taken  to  accelerate  information  which  could  prove  other  than  accept- 
able.—  CoJueredem  optima  uxori,  dec.  This,  o^  course,  would  be  the  best 
way  of  securing  to  his  family  a  portion  of  his  property.  Compare  Ann,, 
3Cvi.,  11. — PiUsima.  "Most  dutiful,"  i.  «.,  most  devotedly  affectionate. — 
IttBtatum  eum  vehU  honore  jvdicioque.  "  He  was  delighted  therewith  as  if  it 
had  been  an  honorable  testimony  in  his  favor."  Honore  jvdicioque  is,  by 
hendiadys,  fotjudido  hononfico. 

Chap  XLIV.— JVaCiw  erat  Agrtcoluy  &c.  The  early  editions,  down  to  the 
time  of  Ursinus  and  Lipsius,  have  Caio  Cces.  ter.  cona.y  which  these  editors 
enlarged  to  Caio  Cdssare  tertium  oons.y  and  from  that  period  tertium  oonauU 
has  remained  the  common  reading.  But  Caligula's  third  consulate  was  in 
the  year  U.G.  793*;  the  consulate  of  Collega  and  Priscus  in  846.  Accord- 
ing to  this,  therefore,  Agricola  would  have  died  in  the  fifty -fourth  year  of  his 
age,  being  fifty-three  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days  old.  To  get  over  this 
difficulty,  some  suppose  that  Tacitus  wrote  LIT,  and  not  LVI ;  others,  that 
he  wrote  primwm  instead  of  tertium.  The  first  coruulate  of  Caligula  was  in 
790,  so  that  the  latter  supposition  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two,  and  we  have 
accordingly  followed  it  in  the  text.  If,  then,  we  take  790  as  the  year  of 
Agricola's  birth,  he  would  be  fifty-six  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days  old, 
iHd,  accordingly,  pro{>erly  in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  But  texto  et  (jvinquo' 
^imo  anno  martuus  eat  may  mean  that  he  died  either  before  or  after  the 
;6mpletion  of  his  fifty-sixth  year.  Suetonius  (Aug.t  26)  says  of  Augustus : 
'  Conatdatum  vieeaimo  atatia  anno  invaaitV  This  was  when  Augustus 
iranted  tliirty-six  days  of  having  completed  his  twentieth  year.  Livy  {Bp», 
*  U9),  on  the  contrary,  says  "  Nonum  decimum  agena^''*  of  a  youth  who  was 
iSove  nineteen  years  and  ten  mdnths  old.  Now  Agricola  was  praetor  under 
Nero,  and  therefore  before  June  9th,  821.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (lii., 
20),  he  must  have  then  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  Taking  the  ex- 
treme case,  if  he  was  praetor  after  August  23d,  820,  he  must  have  been  bom 
lA  791*.     0ut  this  is  imptesible,  aif  Caligula  was  not  consul  in  that  year ; 
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and,  aeecndiii^y,  we  can  only  roppcwe  that  be  was  bora  in  790,  and  thus  he 
would  be  quvstor  after  the  completion  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  tribune  after 
his  twenty-seventh,  pr»tor  after  his  twenty-ninth,  and  consul  after  his  thirty- 
ninth  year. 

Haintum  ejua.  "His  personal  appearance." — Dtcentior  quam  nibUmior 
fuit.  "  He  was  rather  well-made  than  tall." — Nihil  vutus  in  vulhi,  dec. 
**  There  was  nothing  in  his  countenance  to  inspire  awe ;  a  sweetness  of 
expression  was  its  prevalent  charwsteristic."  Literally,  "abounded."  — 
Medio  m  apolto,  dec.  According  to  Tacitus  himself  elsewhere  {DiaL  de  Or., 
17),  an  ini^a  «tM,  or  foil  and  complete  period  of  human  life,  was  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  years. — QuatOum  ad  glorianu  "  Yet,  as  far  as  glory  was 
concerned,"  t.  e.,  if  his  life  be  measured  by  the  gloiy  to  which  he  attained. 

ImpUverat.  "  He  had  fully  enjoyed."  Equivalent  to  plene  asaeaOus  erat. 
Compare  the  Greek  usage  in  the  case  of  &vairX^aat  {H6m.f  Od.,  v.,  208), 
and  avair^tipoaai  {Lucian,  Q.  H.  C.  8.^  8). — Speciota  coniigerant.  **A 
handsome  fortune  had  fallen  to  his  lot."  Dio  Csssius  <lxvi.,  20)  &m  in 
saying  that  Agricola  lived  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dishonor  and  want 
(Iv  re  drtfU^  km  iv  iviei^).  This  is  contradicted  by  his  not  asking  for 
the  proconsular  allowance,  and  by  what  Tacitus  says  in  chap.  vi. — Fuiwra 
tffugUae.    "  In  having  escaped  from  impending  evils." 

Nam  tictOi  dwrart,  dec.  "  For,  as  he  used,  in  our  hearing,  to  divine  from 
auguries,  and  to  express  the  desire  by  many  a  wish,  that  he  would  still  be 
continuing  to  exist  amid  the  present  radiance  of  a  most  blissfol  age,  and 
would  behold  Trajan  emperor,"  dec.  The  common  text  has  qyuod  auguno 
votisfue,  dec.  We  have  rejected  quod,  however,  as  suggested  by  Walch  and 
others.  The  use  of  durare  and  videre  for  se  duratvrum  and  vinarum  may  be 
defended  from  "  rahuque  dedeetu  amoUri^  (Ann.,  xiv.,  14),  and  "  nuaquam 
MM  (pecuniae)  tutiua  tanetituque  deponere  credentibus*'  {Liv.,  xxiv.,  18).  Ob- 
serve, moreover,  the  zeugma  in  ominabatur,  and  compare  the  explanation 
of  Walch :  "  et  augtariiM  ominabatur  et  votia  concupisahaL"  The  omens  here 
alluded  to,  and  which  were  said  to  have  foretold  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  imperial  throne,  are  spoken  of  by  Dio  Cassius  (Ixvii.,  12)  and  Pliny 
{Paneg.j  5, 94).  They  occurred  in  A.U.C.  844,  and  Agricola  died  in  A.U.C. 
846. 

Chap.  XLV.-^iVbn  vidit  Agricola,  dec.  "  Agricola  did  not  live  to  see  the 
senate-house  besieged."  Consult  Ann.,  xvi.,  27 ;  8u£t.,  Dont.,  10, 11 ;  Dio 
Cass.,  Ixvii.,  12.— 7V»l  oonsuUrivm  cmdeo.  Consult  Sue*.,  Dom,,  10,  15.— 
Feminarum  exsilia  et  fugas.  As,  for  example,  Annia,  Fannia,  Gratilla, 
Flavia  Domitilla,  and  Pontia  Domitilla.— Una  adhue  victoria,  dec.  **  As  yet, 
Carus  Metius  was  estimated  by  merely  a  single  victory."  He  was  one  of 
the  most  notorious  informers  under  Domitian.  Since  as  yet,  however,  but 
one  victim  had  fallen  beneath  his  accusations,  no  one  could  at  that  time  es- 
timate the  mischief  which  he  was  shortly  about  to  bring  upon  the  nation.' 
Ilence  his  power  to  injure  was  as  yet  rated  comparatively  low. 

£!t  intra  Albanam  arcem,  dec.    "  And  the  counsels  of  Messalinus  resonad- 
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ed  (as  yet)  only  tfaimigh  the  Alban  villa,  and  Masaa  BabiiM  (himaeli)  was 
eren  at  that  time  among  the  accused."  The  ara  Albana  was  Domitian's. 
rilla,  which  he  built  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount. 
Hither  he  frequently  summoned  the  senate  and  pontifices.  Catullus  Mes- 
salinus  was  an  informer,  concerning  whom  see  Juvenal^  iv.,  113,  teqq.,  and 
I>to  CoMitts,  Ixrii.,  1.  The  meaning  of  Tacitus  is,  that  Messalinus  had  not 
yet  ventured  to  become  an  open  and  public  informer  at  Rome,  but  that  his 
accusations  were  as  yet  secret  ones,  and  confined  to  the  privacy  of  the  Al- 
ban villa.  Massa  Bebius  or  Baebius  was  one  of  the  most  infamous  inform- 
ers of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  He  was  one  of  the  procu- 
raton  in  Africa,  A.D.  70 ;  and  afterward  governor  of  Baetica,  in  which  prov- 
ince he  was  guilty  of  great  extortion.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  provincials,  and  condemned  the  same  year  that  Agricola  died* 
A.D.  93 ;  but  he  seems  to  have  escaped  punishment  through  the  favor  of 
Domitian,  and  from  this  time  became  one  of  the  informers  and  favorites  of 
the  tyrant. 

NostriB  manuB.  "  Our  own  hands,"  i.  e, ,  the  hands  of  one  of  our  own  body, , 
or,  in  other  words,  a  senator.  As  Publicius  Gertus,  a  member  of  the  sen- 
ate, had  seized  upon  Helvidius  and  led  him  to  prison,  Tacitus  imputes  the 
crime  to  the  whole  senatorian  order,  himself  included.  Tacitus  took  his 
seat  in  the  senate  as  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  after  A.U.C.  841,  and  he  uses 
the  expression  luwfris  maniu,  therefore,  although  absent  from  Rome  at  the 
time  when  the  arrest  in  question  took  place.  Compare  PlifK^  Ep.,  iz.,  13, 
and  Suet.,  Dom.f  10,  where  this  affair  is  alluded  to. — Not  Mawriei  RtuHcique 
vMiM,  &c.  "  The  spectacle  of  Mauricus  and  Rusticus  struck  us  with  horror, 
Senecio  bedewed  us  with  innocent  blood."  This  sentence  affords  a  pe- 
culiar instance  of  the  figure  zeugma,  where  perfuiii,  as  understood  in  the 
first  clause,  becomes  equivalent  to  horrore  perculit.  Mauricus  and  Arulenus 
Rusticus  were  brothers,  united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  natural  affection,  but 
by  the  virtues  of  their  private  character.  They  were  cruelly  separated  in. 
the  sight  of  the  senate,  when  Rusticus  was  hurried  away  to  execution,  and 
Mauricus  ordered  into  banishment.  (.Hut.,  iv.)  40 ;  Attn.,  zvi.,  26.) — Se^ 
neeio.    Consult  notes  on  chap.  ii. 

Videre  et  adepici.  "  To  behold  (him),  and  to  be  observed  (by  him)."  The 
peculiar  meaning  oi  adtpici,  by  which  it  rises  in  strength  above  videre,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  The  reference  is  to  the  searching  and  suspicious  look 
of  the  tjrrant,  and  his  watching  the  expression  of  every  countenance  in  order 
to  detect,  if  possible,  some  ground  of  accusation. — SubacriberenHir.  **  Were 
made  subjects  of  accusation  against  us."  Others  take  the  word  to  mean 
simply  "  were  secretly  noted  down ;"  but  this  wants  force  in  the  present 
instance,  however  well  it  might  answer  in  other  passages.  The  evil  com-- 
plained  of  here  was  encouraged  under  Tiberius  {Atm.,  iv.,  30),  Caligula, 
Claudius,  and  Nero;  was  repressed  under  Vespasian  and  Titus  {Hut.,  iv., 
44),  but  reached  its  height  under  Domitian. 

Ctan  dtnotandis  tot  hominum  paOoribua,  &c.  "  When  that  savage  coun-, 
tenance,  with  its  settled  redness,  &c.,  never  tired  in  noting  the  pallid  looks> 
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tff  io  maajr  ipeetetofs.**  Domititfh'a  eotgplexioii  %m  off  so  deep  a  r^,  ilutf 
iMhing  eouM  idd  to  his  natand  color,  attd  he  wu  therefore  said  by  th^ 
ycmger  Pliny  (Pancf.,  48)  to  be  a  man  of  anbhiahing  impudence. — Qu^ 
....  miiaiirfef.  The  old  I'eading  wu  a  {«o,  which  might  perhaps  mean  d 
file  aaucUmm  ptte^  te  mamkbta. 

Oftpartwmtdie  mortis,  "  Bi  the  aeasonableness  of  thy  death."  Companr 
Ck.  de  Ormt.f  iii.,  3,  where  the  same  expression  occnrs  in  speaking  M  th^ 
death  of  the  orator  Crssius.~Coiistoiii  it  ItSeru,  *'With  fbnmess  wai 
cheerfulness." — Tamq%tam  pro  eMr  portiong,  6tc,  '*  An  if,  so  ^  as  lay  ui 
thy  power,  thou  #sst  bestowing  innocence  apon  thy  sovereign,"  •'.  e.,  as  if| 
go  far  ss  lay  in  thy  power,  thon  didst  wish,  by  thy  calmness  and  sereiUty, 
to  show  that  Domitian  was  guiltless  of  thy  death.  The  expression  pro  vtW&* 
porthfu  means,  litorrily,  **  for  (£.  e.,  in  proportion  to)  a  man's  share." 

FSimque.  The  tOusion  is  to  Tacitus's  wife.  This  is  a  oorrectidA  fiO" 
fiUoque,  Agri0ola*s  sons  wen  both  dead.— ^Acnifere  ftaletudmi.  *'  To  sit.by 
thy  sick-bed."  Literally,  ''by  thy  sickness." — NobiM  tarn  hngm  Genius 
eoluUtioiUf  dee.  *'  To  us  #a8t  thou  lost^ur  years  before,  by  the  cireum- 
staaee  of  so  long  aM  absenoe."  Observe  that  ante  ^iMicfriemiMim  is  for  ^jfiuta^' 
rienmo  mu$.  So  **  wuHioo  anfe  attum,*'  for  tmdtig  annis  ante.  (Ann.,  xir., 
9.)  It  app«an  that  Tseitus  and  his  wife,  at  the  tim^  of  AgriooW^  deadi, 
had  been  four  years  absenft'fiom  Roine,  on  what'  account  we'  are  nov^herer 
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was  abundantly  rendered  unto  thee,  theif  honored  object"  Literally,  "  all 
things,  6cc.,  abounded  for  thy  honor,"  t.  e.,  for  honoring  thee  and  makinjg 
thy  last  aomeifts  peaiseful  and  comfortable. — Compokitus  eit,  "  Thou  wast 
laid  to  rest,"  L  s.,  thy  ashes  were  gathered  into  their  last  res'ting-plaice,  the 
ftmeral  urn.  The  verb  cok^mete,  likiB  the  Gr^ek  itepttrriXXeiv,  is  espe- 
^ally  used  in  this  waaH,  ( OroUi,  ad Hor&t,  Sat.y  i.,  9,  TB.y—ARitUM^  Thd 
nferenee  is  to  hii  dftu^feryandher  hukband,  Tai&itus. 

GsAP.  XLVL--;^  ^  pionuk  maikilnu  Ufcus.  **  IS  there  be  shy  abiding^- 
place  for  the  shades  of  the  virtuous."  The  reli^ous  opinions  of  Taeitosr 
partook  ofthe  chSrHcter  ofhiai  atge.  He  had  no  strohg  convictions,  nb  settled 
belief  of  a  moral  govembMsnt  of  the  woild ;  his  love  of  virtue,  aifd  hi«  ab- 
horrence of  vi^,  wer^  purely  moral ;  they  had  no  reference  to  H  future  ex- 
istence. (CMapare  Xan.,  iii.,  18 ;  vi.,  22.)  On  the  present  oecasioii,  in 
this,  oife  of  his  eariiest  ptwiuctions,  he  hbpes,  rather  than  expects,  that  the' 
g&uls  of  th«  departed  may  still  live,  a!nd  be  conscious  of  what  is  passing^ou 
#arth ;  bift  in  hi«  latent  writings  there  are  no  traced  that  his  hopes  of  hUt 
wishes  hAd  ever  ripened  into  a  belief. 

Ab  infirrrii  detideHo,  ''From  weak  itegret."~>J9t'  inMrtahkts  hot^ibui, 
da,  The'teitl  here  is  very  uncertain.  "We  haire  given  the  reading  of  thrf 
best  editions.  The  common  text  has  ttmporalibug  laudihta ....  miUtum  <fe^' 
e&ramn:  Consult  Wahher,  dd  toc—JBrniOatu.  "By  an  imitation  of  thy 
*nriii|,te:«-ijpggtt^.   •'Thealfijctionittedntr."— J^ioiii^i^^ 
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A&  "  And  ever  embrace  in  tboaght  the  glorioaa  featnrea  of  hia  mind  rather 
than  thoae  of  bia  peraon."  Ther^  ia  a  hendiadya  infamam  aefiguram.  Mu- 
letoa  conjectured /omunn  for/amom;  but,  in  the  firat  place,  thia  ia  againat 
all  the  MSS.,  and,  in  the  next,  auch  a  collocation  aa  fornuan  ac  figvram, 
though  Ciceronian,  ia  not  in  accordance  with  the  historical  atyle  of  Tacitua. 
(  Walch,  ad  JoeJ)    Ritter  eonjeeturea  faciem  for  famam. 

Non  quim  mtereedendunif  &c.  "  Not  becauae  I.  think  that  we  ahould  pro- 
hibit thoae  reaemblancea  (of  the  departed)."  Literally,  **  that  we  must  put 
oar  veto  upon."  The  verb  intereedOf  here  employed  in  ita  figurative  aense, 
refers  properly  to  the  interpoaing  of  a  veto,  or  the  prohibiting  a  thing  on  the 
part  of  a  magiatrate  who  haa  the  right  to  do  ao. — Per  aUenam  mataiwn  el 
artem.  **  By  meana  of  any  foreign  material,  and  through  another'a  akill," 
t.  e„  through  the  skill  of  the  artist. — Mttnauntmque  eMt^  dec.  "And  ia  dea- 
tined  to  remain,  in  the  hearta  of  men,  in  the  eternal  lapae  of  agea,  in  the 
frme  of  achier^menta."    Fama  rtmm  ia  oi||y  another  deaignation  for  history. 
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BOOK  1. 

Caap.  l,-^(7rbefh.  Romani ....  hahuere.  Th«M  tttttds  fon&  ftn  hetam- 
et«r  line.  In  Taeitns  there  are  aereral,  and  they  often  occur  in  other  protre 
writers.  Oeneririly  speaking,  however,  they  are  not  so  much  the  result  of 
Any  adtnal  intention  on  the  part  of  the  writer  as  of  the  emphatic  arrange- 
nent  of  the  sentence.  Hexameters  in  pnne  militate  against  good  taste, 
and  were  regarded  as  ikalts  by  the  ancient  critica.  Compare  Cie.  de  Orat,, 
iU.,  47,  182;  Id.  Orat.,  56,  189;  Quiwta.,  ix.,  4,  "n.—Habuete.  "Held,** 
i.  «.,  governed.— Ad  temptu.  "  For  a  time,"  i.  «.,  either  for  a  short  time,  to 
meet  some  pressing  emergency,  or  for  an  indefinite  period,  whenever  and  as 
long  as  seemed  necessary.  The  dictatorship,  however,  could  not  regularly 
be  held  ibr  a  longer  period  than  six  months.— Detfemtxrali*  potesttu.  "  The 
decemviral  office."  PottstAg  must  be  taken  here  in  its  atrict  sense  of  del- 
egated  or  official  authority,  for  the  decemvirs  were,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of 
the  state  in  the  third  year  also  (B.C.  449),  but  then  with  usurped  power. — 
Ultra  KennUem.  In  point  of  fact,  it  lasted  a  few  mbnths  beyond  the  two 
yean.  But  during  the  last  seven  months  of  theil*  |jOWer,  they  maintained 
themselves  by  force. 

TW&imonffK  miUtmiL  Military  tributes,  #ith  edkiMlkr  authority,  were 
created  from  A.U.C.  310  to  388,  though  ndt  uninterruptedly. — CinncB. 
Cinna  held  the  consulship  four  times,  fh>m  A.tJ.C.  667  to  670.  —  SuUie. 
SuUa  continued  dictator  ftom  A.TJ.C.  672  to  675.  He  waa  the  first  who 
was  invested  with  the  dictatorship  for  any  lengthened  period.  Caesar  waa 
the  first  whd  was  made  perpetual  dictator. — CiHiBti.  "  Merged."— iVbmiW 
principii.  He  was  content  with  the  title  of  pHticepSj  in  which  there  was 
nothing  thst  savored  of  the  despot  or  tyrant ;  being  tfware  that  the  names' 
of  king  and  dtetatWy  since  the  expulsion  of  Tarqubi  &iid  the  assassination 
of  Caeaar,  had  become  equally  odious.  Henceforth  pHheipatUi  and  princip- 
htin  were  used  as  equivalent  to  irhperium. 

Veteri*  populi  RoMoni.  The  reference  iik  to  the  tim^  of  the  republic,  up 
fO  the  battle  of  Actium  and  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of  Augustus. — Decora 
mgenia.  "Writers  of  handsome  talents."  Doederlein  thinks  that  Tacitus 
refers  in  particular  to  Asinius  Pollio,  Titus  Labienus,  and  Cremutius  Cor- 
dus. — Deterrerentur.  Men  of  high  principle  and  honor  would  not  stoop  to 
flattery,  and,  on  the  other  htfnd,  eotdd  not  dispense  with  if  in  their  writings 
without  danger. 
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TAtrii  CmiqmBt  &e.  We  bare  bere  the  limite  ot  the  period  embraced  by 
the  Annals.  By  Cains  is  meant  Caligula,  whose  historical  name  was  Caxiu 
Casar.— J2e0.  "The  histories.**— J'al»«.  "Were  full  of  faisification.** 
Supply  ^nmi. — Et  eaetnma.  "And  these  connected  with  the  close  offiis 
life." — Et  uUra.  What  b  called  above  CaHque  et  Claudii  ac  Neronis  res. 
'^Studio.  "Partiality." — Qitonifn  vauttUf  ice.  " The  incentives  to  which 
I  have  &r  removed  from  me,"  t.  e.,  60m  the  incentives  to  which  I  stand  far 
aloof. 

Chap.  II. — CmtU.  They  fell  by  their  own  hands.  {Dio  Cast.,  zlviL, 
46.) — Publica  arma.  Forces  intended  to  cany  on  war  against  foreign  ene- 
mies, under  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people.  The  individuals  men- 
tioned immediately  after  bore  arms,  not  for  the  state,  but  for  their  own  ag- 
grandisement.—Pompeiiw  apud  SiciUam  oppretnu.  "  After  Pompeius  had 
been  crushed  off  Sicily."  The  allusion  is  to  Sextus  Pompeius,  younger  son 
of  Pompey  the  Great,  whose  fleet  was  defeated  with  great  loss  off  Naulo- 
chus,  a  naval  station  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Mylas  and 
the  promontory  of  Pelorus,  B.C.  36. — Exuto,  "Having  been  stripped  of 
his  foroes."  Octavianus  bribed  twenty. legions  to  desert  fran  him.  {Veil. 
Paterc,  ii.,  80.) — Intetfeeto  Antonio.  By  himself.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  17.) — 
Cmear.    C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus. 

Poeito  triumviri  nomine.  This  was  the  only  triumvirate  which  was  prop- 
eriy  and  truly  so  called.  It  was  a  magistracy  with  supreme  authority,  with 
which  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  were  invested  for  five  years  by  the 
senate  and  people.  The  full  title  was  Triumviri  reipubUca  ordinandi. 
The  other  triumvirates,  of  which  we  read,  were  called  so  ironically;  for 
Harius,  Sulla,  and  Cinna,  and  again  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  only 
privately  entered  into  a  league  to  unite  their  power,  and  neither  received 
their  authority  by  any  public  decree,  nor  made  use  of  the  name  triumviri. 

Coneulem  eeferene.  "  Styling  himself  consul."  From  31  to  23  B.C.  he 
held  nine  consulships  in  succession.  (  Suet.,  Aug.y  26.) —  Tribunidojure  con- 
tentum.  But  the  tribunician  authority  was  in  reality  an  instrument  of  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  and 
was  frequently  conferred  upon  them  for  five  years  by  new  decrees,  and  by 
them  on  their  colleagues  and  successors  in  the  government. — Aimona»  "  By 
a  distribution  of  com."  This  was  done  on  some  occasions  gratuitously,  on* 
others  at  a  low  price. — Dulcedine  otii.  Augustus  shut  the  temple  of  Janus, 
three  times.    (Suet.,  Aug.,  22.) 

Munia  ....  trahere.  At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of 
Mecenas,  he  retained  the  names  and  dignities  of  the  principal  magistracies, 
that  the  people  might  be  deceived  by  an  empty  show  of  liberty.  The  em- 
perors themselves  were  released  from  the  obligations  of  most  of  the  laws, 
though  not  of  all. — Per  acies.  "  In  battles."  Principally  in  those  of  Phi- 
lippi  and  Actium. — OpUme  et  honoribua.  Supply  ta$tto  magie  at  the  beginning 
of  the  clause,  and  observe  that  opibue  and  honoribut  are  ablatives.  {Wolf^ 
«dloc.) 


/^ 
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lUvm  rerum  Mtatum.  Three  words  of  limilar  ending.  Consult  notes  on 
chap.  xxiy. — Cartamina  potetuium.  Dating  back  as  far  as  tiie  times  of  Ma* 
lius  and  Sulla. —  TwbabaiUur.  "Were  interrupted  in  their  execution.*' 
The  laws  which  were  meant  to  protect  the  proyincials  acainst  persons  in 
office  were  those  de  pecvniia  repetundis. 

^  Chap.  III. — Svbaidia  dommatumi.  **  As  supports  to  his  rale.**  The  da- 
tive is  here  elegantly  employed  for  the  ordinary  genitive.  So  "  rector  juvt' 
nP*  {i.,  24) ;  **  dona  templia"  (ii.,  60) ;  "  etauat  beUo"  (ii.,  64).  Tacitus  means, 
ut  eMaent  tvbtidia  domtnatiorU*  at  honorUnu  extoUerentur.  —  Sororit  fiUunu 
Son  of  Octavia,  by  C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  consul  in  B.C.  50.  Au- 
gustus had  no  children  besides  his  daughter  Julia. — Admodtan  adoUacentem. 
His  death  took  place  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age»  A.U.C.  731,  in  the 
baths  of  Baiae ;  the  suspicion  of  which  fell  upon  Livia,  who,  as  was  sup- 
posed, wished  to  advance  her  own  sons,  Tiberius  and  Drusus.  {Dio  Cat».f 
liii.,  33.) — Pontijieatu.  The  office  of  pontifex  was  conferred  upon  Marcel- 
lus by  Augustus,  as  it  was  upon  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  by  Tiberius 
(iii.,  29).  The  emperors,  from  Augustus  to  Gratianus,  kept  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus  to  themselves. 

Mareum,  Agrippam.  M.  Vipsanios  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
was  consul  in  A.U.C.  717,  726,  727,  and  consul  suffectus  in  A.U.C.  735. 
He  was  also  prefect  of  the  city  from  the  year  734,  and  was  united  with  Au- 
gustus in  the  tribunician  power  from  736. — Geminati*  anuidatibus.  *'  By 
two  successive  consulships.**  These  were  in  A.U.C.  726  and  727,  along 
with  Augustus,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  them.  In  717  he  was  elected 
by  the  free  votes  of  the  tribes.  {Suet.f  Cau.,  76 ;  Veil.  PaUrc.y  ii.,  90, 96.) 
— Genervm  nansit.  Julia,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Marcellus,  was  given 
to  him  in  marriage.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  63.)  Of  this  marriage  were  bom  Caius 
and  Lucius  Caesar,  Agrippa  Postumus,  Julia  (iii.,  24;  iv.,  71),  and  Agrip- 
pina  (chap,  xxxiii.). 

Privignos.  "  His  stepsons.**  They  were  the  sons  of  Livia. — Imperator- 
tit  nommibut.  "With  the  title  of  imperator.**  Not  as  he  bore  in  perma 
nence  the  title,  but  in  the  ancient  way,  namely,  the  being  saluted  as  im- 
perator by  the  legions. — Integra  etiam  turn  dotno  nui.  "  His  own  line  being 
even  then  entire,"  i.  «.,  though  there  had  even  then  been  no  diminution  in 
the  members  of  his  house. — Induxerat.  "  He  had  already  adopted.**  Sup- 
ply adoptione. — Principet  juventutit.  They  were  so  called  as  leaders  of  the 
centuria  equitum.  After  Augustus,  the  appellation  of  princeps  juventutis  im- 
plied a  title  to  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Caius  was  bora  A.U.C.  734 ; 
Lucius,  A.U.C.  736.  {Dio  Caaa.,  liv.,  18.) — DestinarL  In  the  sense  of 
deaignari. 

Ut  Agrippa  vita  conceaait,  &c.    Agrippa  died  B.C.  12 ;  Lucius  Ceesar, 

A.I).  2  ;  Caius,  A.D.  4 ;  Drasus,  B.C.  9. — Evntem  ad  Hiapanienaea  exerdhta, 

'  &c.    L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia  {MaraeiUea) ;  Caius  at  Limyra,  in  Lycia. 

A  monument  erected  to  their  memory,  on  the  confines  of  the  Ubii  and  Tre- 

veri,  was  discovered  in  the  last  century  at  a  place  called  JtaOurrokt.-^lAvim 
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d»hu,  Lim  was  endeavoring  to  secure  the  cuceession  to  her  tvo  sons, 
Tiberius  Nero  and  Drusus.  The  letter  died  in  the  thirtieth  yesj  of  his  age^ 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  he  fractured  his  leg. — 
Nen.    Tiberius. 

Filhu.  He  was  adopted  by  AugostDS  A.D.  4. — CoUega  mperii.  In  A.D. 
12. — Ccnaora  trUnmieuB  potettatia  assumitur.  This  was  done  three  times. 
First,  in  B*C.  6,  for  five  years,  when  thirty-six  yean  of  age ;  the  second 
time  in  A.D.  4,  also  lor  five  years ;  the  third  time  in  A,D.  13,  in  peipetuity. 
—  Ostentaiur.  He  was  sent  as  trnperattfTf  now  to  this  ajmy,  now  to  that 
one.  ( Wolf,  ad  Uk.) — Obacwru  eartUntf,  **  By  the  secret  maehinatio^s."— 
Nepotem  vnieum,  "  His  only  surviring  grandson.'*  That  is,  after  th^  death 
of  Caius  and  Lucius. — Agrippom  Potivmum,  Agrippa  Postumua,  Uie  aon 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  ^as  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  adopted  by 
Augustus  on  the  same  day  as  Tiberius. — PlanatiaoL  Planasia,  now  Pi- 
€uio»a,  lay  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  Agrippa  was  ban- 
ished to  it  in  A.D.  7.  Instead  of  Planasia,  Suetonius  (Aif^ .,  65)  mentions 
Surrentum ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Jurenal  (vi.,  158),  Sicily.  This  deportoHo 
t|»  insulam,  generally  a  desert  island,  was  a  more  severe  punishment  than 
the  reUgatiot  and  involved  the  loss  of  liberty,  citizenship,  and  property.— 
Robore  corporia  atoUdeferocem.  "  Stupidly  priding  himself  upon  his  strength 
of  body." — Compertum.    "Convicted." 

At  hercuU  Germanicum,  &c.  The  at,  "  and  yet,**  is  employed  here  be- 
cause, considering  how  much  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Livia,  one 
would  not  have  expected  that  he  would  have  placed  beside  Tiberius  so 
dangerous  a  rival.  The  addition  of  the  oath  hercule,  which  may  be  rendered 
freely  "  strange  to  say,  though  true,"  calls  attention  more  fully  to  the  unex- 
pected nature  of  the  transaction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  vouches  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  account. — Per  adoptUmem.  Hence  Tiberius  (though  the 
uncle)  is  frequently  called  the  father,  and  Drusus  the  younger  (though  the 
cousin)  is  styled  the  brother  of  Germanicus. — Filhu  jtmetUs,  Drusus,  his 
son  by  his  first  wife,  Vipsania.  {Suet.,  Tib^  52.}— Sed  quo,  **  But  (he  did 
this)  in  order  that."    After  aed  supply  Uafadtihat, 

AbolendiB  infamitB.  "  For  the  sake  of  blotting  out  the  disgrace  (con- 
tracted)." Supply  cauaa,  and  consult  Madvig,  M17 ;  Oba.  5. — Cum.  Quine- 
tUio  Varo.  This  was  in  A.D.  9.  Compare  chap.  Iv. ;  Veli.  Paterc.,  ii.,  117 ; 
Vio  Caaa.,  Ivi.,  18, — Juniorea.  Those  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty-six  were  commonly  called  juniorea,  juvenea,  or  adoleacentea  ;  those  be- 
tween forty -six  and  sixty,  aeniorea  ;  and  those  above  sixty,  aenea,  and  some- 
times aeniorea.  Again,  pueri  minorea  are  those  under  fourteen ;  pueri  majorea, 
those  between  fourteen  and  eighteen.  Marcellus,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  is  called  admodum  adoleacena  when  seventeen  years  old. — Rem  pub- 
licam.  With  a  stress  on  the  last  word ;  the  state,  in  which  all  have  their 
share ;  the  commonwealth,  which,  in  and  after  the  civil  wars,  became  the 
booty  of  individuals  {rea  privata). 

Chap.  IV.— r«r«».    "  Being  completely  changed."— Jlf©ri#»    " 
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npint"  t.  «.,  the  spirit  of  ancient  institutions.— JBvute  aquaUtate,  **  Politi- 
cal equality  being  entirely  laid  aside/'— ^^o  et  corpore  fatigabatur.  Ob- 
serve that  et  has  here  the  force  of  etiam. — Jncauum  disaerere,  '*  Began  to 
talk  idly  aboQt."  Observe  the  force  of  incaawm.  here.  These  speeches 
eonld  le^  to  nothing,  because  the  old  Uberttu  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
^e  princ^jfoiM  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  being  of  the  state.— /mmm- 
tnttM  dominos,  dec.  "  Pulled  to  pieces,  in  various  snrmisingSi  (the  charac- 
ters of)  the  masters  that  impended  over  them.*'  Observe  the  peculiar  mean- 
ing of  diferehant  here,  and  how  exactly  it  tallies  with  a  well-known  English 
idiom,  used  in  the  same  sense  of  handling  a  person's  character  rather  roughly. 

Agrippam,  Agrippa  Poatumus,  the  grandson  of  Augustus. — Igneminia 
«ceenmm,  **  Exasperated  by  contumely."  Alluding  to  his  banishment.—' 
Maturvm  annit.  He  was  now  fifty-five. — Speetatvm  bello,  '  In  his  expedi- 
tions in  Germany.  Consult  ii.,  26. —  Claudim /amilim.  Compare  Shut., 
Tib.,  2. — Qvamfuam  premamiur.  "Whatever  endeavors  may  be  made  to 
xepress  them." — Hync  et  prima,  dec.  Observe  that  et  has  here  the  force  of 
"even."— C<m^to#  ....  OrumpAM.  Compare  Suet.,  Tib.,  9,  17,  20. — 
Exmdetn  egerit.  Not,  indeed,  by  public  edict  of  the  emperor,  or  decree  of 
the  senate,  but  in  point  of  fact ;  since,  at  a  later  time,  notwithstanding  his 
supplications,  a  return  to  Rome  was  not  granted  by  Augustus.  His  resi- 
dence in  Rhodes  lasted  from  6  B.C.  to  2  A.D.  Some  editors  propose  to. 
write  exttd  for  exeuUm,  saying  that.  evniZmi  agere  means  only  "  to  feign  being 
an  exile."  This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  such  phrases  as  principem,  con" 
ntUm  agere,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  implying  the  actual  performance  of 
the  duties  attendant  upon  those  stations.  Still,  however,  exsul  egerit  might 
very  well  be  used. 

Ali^id.  "  Any  thing  else."  For  aliud  quicquam. — Meditatum,  "  Had 
he  practiced." — Muliebri  impotentia.  "With  all  a  woman's  ungovernable, 
spirit,"  I.  e.,  with  the  ungovernable  spirit  peculiar  to  her  sex. — Duobus  . .  . 
adoleaeetuibue.  Drusua  the  actual  son,  and  Germanicus  the  adopted  soa 
of  Tiberius.- /n/«rtm.  "  For  a  while."  Equivalent  here  to  aliquam4iu.-^ 
Quandoque.    "  At  some  time  or  other."    Equivalent  here  to  quandoctmqve. 

Chap.  Y.—Oraveeeere  valetudo  AugtuH.  "  The  illness  of  Augustus  grew 
daily  naore  serious." — Scelus  uxaris  suapectabant.  Livia  was  suspected  of 
having  given  some  poisoned  figs  to  her  husband.  {Dio  Case.,  Ivi.,  29,  30.) 
— Inceseerat.  "  Had  gone  abroad."— £2ec<iff  comcim  c<  eomtte  vim.  *' Having 
singled  out  a  few  to  whom  he  commimicated  his  purpose,  and  with  but  one 
companion."  Observe  that  eleetis  belongs  merely  to  eanadis. — Fabio  Max- 
tmo.  This  was  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Africanus,  who  was  consul  10  B.C.  He 
is  described  as  the  only  companion,  though  in  any  case  several  accompanied 
Augustus,  because  he  alone  attended  the  emperor  throughout  the  journey, 
and  especially  was  present  at  the  interview  with  Agrippa  Postumus. — Spem' 
que  ex  eo.    **  And  that  the  hope  (arose)  from  this  circumstance." 

MareuB.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of  Marcius  Philippus,  Augustus's  step- 
iJKther.    Plutarch  relates  the  whole  stoiy  (Ile/M  ddo^eaxUVt  P*  SOB,  Jl\ 
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bat  calls  FabiuB  ^o^T^toc. — Chutntm  id  Cttaari.  "  That  this  became  known 
to  the  emperor.**  This  passive  use  of  gnanu  is  only  found  in  Tacitus. 
{Bottkhtr^  Ltx.  Toe.,  p.  223.)  Ignanu,  however,  is  used  passively  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Sallust.  For  gnanan,  in  this  passage,  Muretus  conjec- 
tured gnatum  to  be  the  true  reading. — Qu««tfa  morfe.  "  By  a  violent  death." 
Qiicnfa  does  not  determine  whether  by  suicide  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
latter  supposition,  however,  is  most  probable. — Q^fid$Hi,  Observe  the 
force  of  the  subjunctive ;  "  for  having  been  aa  the  herself  »aid." 

Ingreeeua  lUyrieum.  Augustus  had  sent  him  thither  a  few  dajrs  before 
)us  death.  (  Suet.y  Aug.,  97, 96.) — Properia  matris  Uteris.  Observe  the  sim- 
ilarity of  ending,  and  compare  notes  on  chap.  zxiv. — Satis  cooq>ertum  est. 
Velleius  Patereulus,  the  lavish  eulogizer  of  Tiberius,  asserts  (ii.,  123)  that 
the  latter  found  Augustus  still  alive ;  and  Suetonius-C  Tib.,  21)  affirms  that 
the  former  spent  an  entire  day  in  private  with  the  dying  monarch.  Dio, 
however,  prefers  to  doubt  with  Tacitus  {Dio  Cass.,  Ivi.,  31).— ^^imI  ur- 
bsm  Nolam,  The  preposition  apud  vt  often  employed  by  Tacitus,  as  'in  the 
present  instance,  with  the  meaning  of  **  in,"  not  "  by,"  or  **  beside"  a  place. 
{Bottieher,  Lex.  Toe.,  p.  64.) — Nolam.  Nola  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  lying  twenty-one  Roman  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Capua. — Aeribus  namque  eustodiis,  dec.  Agrippina  adopted  a  similar  plan 
on  the  death  of  Claudius,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  her  son  Nero. 
{Ann.,  xii.,  68.) 

Chap.  VI. — Jnermum.  Another  form  is  inermis.  So  there  are  two  forms, 
semermus  and  semermis  (iii.,  39),  exanimus  and  exonimis,  &c. — Quamvisfr- 
matiu  anitno.  "  Although  steeled  in  bosom  for  the  task,"  t.  «.,  although  he 
had  steeled  his  bosom  for  the  task. — Prascripsisset.  Observe  the  force  of 
the  subjunctive.  Augustus  had  enjoined  it  on  the  tribane,  as  he,  Tiherius, 
alleged. — Quandoque.    "Whenever."    For  quandocunque. 

Duravit.  Supply  se. — Nuntianti.  The  proper  word  here  would  have 
been  renuntianti,  and  the  re  might  have  been  absorbed  by  the  last  syllable 
of  the  preceding  word ;  but  Tacitus,  who  imitates  the  phraseology  of  the 
poets,  not  nnfrequently  uses  simple  instead  of  compound  verbs. — Sallustius 
Crispus.  The  grand  nephew  of  the  historian  Sallust,  and  adopted  by  him. 
He  was  intimate  with  Augustus,  and  from  him  the  <ts  Sallustiamun  received 
its  name  (ii.,  40 ;  iii.,  30). — Codicillos.  "  The  warrant."  Consult  notes  on 
Agrieola,  chap.  xl. — Ne  reus  subderetur.  "  Lest  he  should  be  substituted  as 
the  accused  party."-^ua:te  pericuhso.  "  It  being  alike  dangerous."— JVrta 
seu  vera  promeret.  If  he  exculpated  Tiberius,  and  took  the  responsibility 
upon  himself,  he  ran  the  risk  of  being  condemned  by  the  senate  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he'accused  Tiberius,  he  would  render  himself  obnoxious  to  his 
displeasure. 

Ne  vulgarentur.  "  Should  not  be  made  matters  of  public  notoriety  ."—J2e- 
oolverit.  "Relax."— JSom.  For  taUm.—  Ut  rum  aliter,  &c.  "That  the 
account  can  not  balance  in  any  other  way  than  if  it  be  laid  for  examination 
before  a  single  individual,"  •*.  e.,  can  only  be  balanced  by  being  audited  by 
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a  aiagle  penon.  W«  have  heis  a  aetaplwr  taiben  from  «ocoaiit9.  The 
phrase  ratio  cmHat  ia  U8«d  when  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account 
balance  one  another ;  and  rationsm  reddere  aUoui  is  to  lay  an  acconnt  before 
some  one  ior  ezaminstion.  Hence  the  meaning  here  is,  that  the  account 
passes  as  all  right  only  if  the  ruler  himself  has  the  examining  or  auditing 
of  it,  because  saaay  things  must  be  done  such  as  he  alone  can  approve,  or 
a^w  to  pass,  for  whose  advantage  they  are  done. 

Cjiap.  YU.'^At  Somm,  dee.  Tacitus  refers  to  what  was  passing  in  the 
osipital  while  Tiberius  was  coming  thither  slowly  with  the  corpse  of  Au- 
gustus. The  words  $9cubim,  trma^  dec,  forther  on,  show  his  actual  presence 
in  Some. — Nt  ImU.  Supply  videretUta.  Compare  remarks  of  Bdtticher  on 
the  style  of  Tacitus,  p.  xliv.  of  this  volume. — Truthret  primordio.  **  Too 
sorrowful  at  the. commencement  of  a  new  reign/* — (iuettua.  *' Lamenta- 
tions,** L  e.,  for  the  death  of  Augustus. 

/»  verba  Tiberii  Caaaris  jurauere.  "  Took  the  oath  according  to  the  for- 
mula di/^tatftd  by  Tiberius,"  L  e.,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  This 
phrase  was  originally  used  of  soldiers,  who  swore  fidelity  to  their  generaL 
The  oath  of  allegiance  was  first  taken  under  Julius  Ganar,  and  afterward 
under  the  emperors,  as  commanders-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  in  the  em- 
pire. The  formula  of  it  was, "  Non  me  liberoeque  meoe  earioree  habebo  qnam 
'frincipem.^*  {Suet.,  Ce*.,  84;  Co/.,  15.)  The /ttram^nrum  in  actaprineip- 
um,  spoken  of  in  i.,  72,  and  iv.,  32,  is  different ;  it  implied  confirming  the 
acfs  and  decrees  of  the  emperois.  This  oath  was  first  taken  upon  the  death 
of  Julius  C«sar,  to  ratify  his  acts ;  and  next  after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  to 
honor  Augustus.  Under  the  emperors,  it  was  renew(Bd  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  year.    {Dio  Caa$.,  Iz<,  10.) 

Seiue  Strabo.  The  father  of  JSUus  Sejanu*  (chap.  xziv.).  He  had  the 
goyemment  of  Egypt  granted  to  him. — Cahu  Twraniue  .  .  .  prmfectue  . . . 
annonte.  He  was  the  first  who  bore  this  office.  This  magistracy  was  made 
an  ordinary  one  by  Augustus,  who  held  it  himself  till  shortly  before  his 
death,  when  he  ^)pointed  Turranius  (xi.,  31 ;  Suet.,  Aug.,  37).— Pr«tor«i^ 
nun  cohortixm  prctfectue,  Thesp  prefects  were  first  appointed  by  Augustus. 
They  were  two  in  number.  At  this  time  there  was  probably  no  prefect  of 
the  city.  Taurus  Sutilius  was  dead,  and  Piso  was  not  appointed  in  hia 
room  until  after  an  interval  of  some  years. 

Nam  Tiberius  ....  incipidiaL  Not  as  if  he  had  given  orders  to  that 
effect ;  but  by  his  inactivity  he  made  it  necessary  for  the  consuls,  as  the 
first  officers  of  the  state,  to  take  the  initiative. — TribunicicB  patestatie  pnB- 
aenptione.  **  Under  the  title  of  the  tribunioian  authority.**  The  title  (TR. 
POT.  XVL),  L  e.,  tribunidct  poteetatis  anno  aexto  decimo,  stood  after  his  name, 
at  the  head  of  the  address  with  which  the  edicts,  like  letters,  began. — Poauit, 
For  prttpoavit,  as  in  iv.,  Zl.—Svb  Auguato  accepta.    Compare  chap.  iii. 

Conaukurmn.  Sui^ly  patre9,r=rNequ£  abaeedere  a  carpore.  These  words 
must  be  regarded  as  parenthetical.  Tibprius  means  to  say,  that  filial  respect 
uevented  his  leaving  the  corpse  of  his  parent,  and  that  the  assembling  of 
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dM  tenato  wm  the  only  one  of  the  toflmnicMl  or  eenatorwl  duties  whidihe 
could  bring  himeelf  to  perfonn.-Cr«r|Hire.  «  Thrt  he  took  upon  himself." 
Signum.  "  The  peM-woitL"  Called  *bo  tenera.  In  the  time  of  the 
•mpeion/this  Mignum  wm.  given  by  woxd  of  month.  Compare  xiii.,  2; 
8^  Cal,56;Ner.,9.— Cetera  mJM.  "The  other  appendagea  of  a  court." 
TheaL  were  the  lictoia,  the  faeces  bound  with  bay,  and  whaterer  else  served 
todislingttiahAeempeior.-ildqifo.    Taken passiTely.-£r*p«*»«-    "To 

wait  ior  it.** 

Dabat  et  fama.  "  He  allowed  report  also  to  hare  some  influence  wifli 
him**  After  do*««  supply  oli^tod.  Hence  the  Uteral  meaning  is,  "he  gave 
somewhat  to  report  also,"  L  *.,  he  had  an  eye  to  his  own  reputation  or  char- 
acter.—Per  ii*ormm  andritum,  &c.  "  Through  the  intrigues  of  a  wife,  and 
\^  adopUon  from  a  dotard.**  The  allusion  is  to  Livia  and  Augustus.— iW 
imirowpiciendaa.  « For  penetrating  into.**— /»idt«tem  diiKfa«w»«m.  "That 
this  irresolution  had  been  assumed  by  him.**  A  metaphor  borrowed  from 
the  stoge,  where  the  phrsse  is  peraonam  indueere,  "  to  assume  a  character," 
t.  «.,  to  play  a  part.— /n  crimen  detorquena.  "Warping  into  a  ground  for 
(future)  accusation.**— i2«coiid«6«rt.  "He  kept  storing  up  in  his  bosomr" 
i.  e.,  against  a  day  of  vengeance. 

Chap.  YlU.—Pasnu.  Supplj  est.  It  is  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.,  but, 
strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  text,  and  is  actually  introduced 
by  Nippeidcy.— jDe  svpremis  Augueti.  "  Concerning  the  last  duties  to  be 
paid  to  the  corpse  of  Augustus.**— Firgtne#  VeeUB.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice to  deposit  wills  and  other  documents  of  importance,  as  -well  as  moaej, 
in  temples,  especially  in  that  of  TesU.  The  treaty  between  Antony  and 
Augustus  was  deposited  there.— A««um«^iter.  The  imperfect  here  implies, 
that  Augustus  had  only  expressed  a  desire  that  she  should  be  adopted. 
From  this  time  forward,  in  coins  and  inscriptions,  she  is  called  Julia,  not 
Livia  (i.,  14 ;  iii.,  64 ;  Owd,  Fast.,  U  532).— Jn^pem  .ectmdom,  &c.  "  In  the 
second  degree  of  succession,  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.** 
Dnisus,  Gcrmanicu^,  and  the  three  sons  of  the  latter.  (  Suet.,  Aug.,  101.>— 
Sed  jactantia  gloriaque  adpoaterve.  "  But  (he  did  this)  out  of  vain-glory  and 
for  future  renown.** 

Legata  turn  uUra,  &c.  "  The  legacies  were  not  beyond  the  measure  of  a 
citisen,**  i.  e.,  did  not  exceed  what  might  have  been  looked  for  from  a  citizen. 
--Pojnilo  et  pleln,  &c.  "  To  the  public  treasury  and  to  the  poorer  citizens 
forty-three  million  five  hundred  thousand  sesteroes.**  Supply  after  qtan- 
^iee,  at  the  end  of  the  clause,  cenfena  millia  aestertiorum.  Literally, "  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  times  a  hundred  thousand  sesterees.**  Of  this  sum 
forty  millions  were  to  be  givexi  to  the  populua,  the  remainder  to  the  pMn. 
The  sum  bequeathed  to  the  populua  came  into  the  (srarmm  ;  that  bequeathed 
to  the  pi^  was  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens.  For,  though  the 
citizens  who  received  distributions  of  corn,  dec,  are  elsewhere  called /M»pi»- 
htt  as  well  as  plehs,  yet  when,  as  here,  the  two  worda  are  distinguished,  the 
usage  of  the  language  requires  us  to  understand  by  the  former  the  people 
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collectively ;  bjr  the  latter,  the  lower  ordert  of  the  people.  Whmt  Tacitue 
ezpresaee  by  pleH,  Saetooine  expresses  by  fri6«ftu«,  meaoing  the  order  ap- 
pointed for  the  distribation,  namely,  to  the  poorer  members  of  each  tribe 
(and,  as  there  were  thiity-five  tribes  in  all,  each  tribe  would  receire  one 
hundred  thousand  sesterces},  for  a  bequest  eoold  not  be  made  to  any  tribe 
for  corpioration  purposes.  Under  the  empire,  iriima  became  ahnost  synony- 
mous with  p2e6r,  as  meaning  the  lower  orders. 

Singmla  mpwmiim  miiiuL  '*  A  thousand  sesterces  each."  Nummum  is 
the  contracted  genitiTe  plural  for  mmtnonim,  i.  e.,  teBterthrum. — Legionariig 
treeenoa,  6ic.  The  MS.  reading  here  is  Ugitnuariit  ma  cohortUnUy  for  which 
we  have  giren  the  lection  in  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  the  best  editors. 
Some  read  ac  for  ohI. — CokmrtSbiuM  amum  Romanorum,  By  this  are  meant 
the  cohorts  which  belonged  neither  to  the  pnetorians  nor  to  the  legionaries, 
though  they  ranked  in  all  respects  with  the  latter;  the  only  point  of  differ- 
ence being  that  they  did  not  belong  to  any  legion. 

E»  fuia  mamme  nuigruavuL  "  Of  which  the  most  noteworthy  appeared 
(to  be  the  foUowing).**  Compare  the  explanation  of  Wolf,  "  viti  funt  ki  qui 
atatim  pammiur"  All  that  we  have  to  do,  therefore,  in  this  much-contested 
passage,  is  to  supply  nmi  after  tnttt. — Ut  portm  trntmf^alif  itc.  Instead  of 
writing  eetuuit  after  Ajrinhu,  Tacitus  contents  himself  with  cenwere  after 
Arruntiusr  as  referring  in  the  plural  to  both  speakers.  The  Porta  frtiii»> 
pkmliM  was  not  a  gate,  pn^rly  speaking,  but  an  arch  on  the  Campus  Har- 
tius.  / 

Addebai.  '*  Proposed  to  add."  The  imperfect  marks  only  the  attempt. 
— Meaaaia  Vaieriua.  Son  of  the  fiunous  orator  Hessala  Corrinus. — Sacn- 
mentvm  in  noman  Tibarii,  **  The  oath  of  allegiance  to  Tiberius."  This  is 
equivalent  to  the  aoaramanium  in  verba,  thoo|^  it  is  not  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  latter  implies  that  the  imperator  dictated  the  words  of  the  oath ; 
the  former  merely  that  his  name  was  iniseited  in  it.  The  soldiers  renewed 
their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  general  eveiy  year.— £«  aola  apeeiea  adu- 
landt,  &c.  "  This  was  the  only  form  of  flattery  which  remained,"  t.  e.,  which 
had  not  been  exhausted.    It  was  flattery  under  the  cloak  of  free-epokenness. 

Bamiaii.  '*  Finally  granted  their  request."  Ramittere,  in  its  original 
sense,  implies  Utting  go,  or  letting  hoaaj  a  cord  that  has  been  tightly  stretch- 
ed. Here  it  implies  that,  after  a  show  of  resistance,  Tiberius  suffered  him- 
self to  be  prerailed  upon  to  grant  their  wishes. — Arroganii  moderatione. 
His  arrogance  was  shown  in  his  regarding  the  honor  as  one  rendered  only 
to  himself,  and  therefore  pretending  for  a  while  to  decline  it ;  and  with  this 
was  coupled  a  show  of  oK>deration,  in  giving  his  consent  to  a  measure  which 
he  might  hare  forbidden  at  once. — Campo  Martiay  tede  deatinata.  The  al- 
lusion is  to  the  mausoleum  built  by  him  in  the  Campus  Martius,  between 
the  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Via  Flammia,  called  (iiL,  4  and  9)  "  ty$Kuhu 
Auguati"  and  **  tutmdua  Cmaanan.^  In  a  grove  behind  it  was  the  vatrina, 
or  the  place  where  the  ooriMes  were  burned. 

Diam  Hhun  emdi,  du:.  '*  That  day  of  alaveiy  as  yet  crude,  and  of  liberty 
UBsucoessftOly  sought  to  be  ledaimed,"  t.  f.,  that  meniDnUe  day  iniien  the 
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wami  of  alcveiy  had  not  y«t  Iwaled,  wbA  tho  reooroiyof  freedom  had  been 
■ttampled  witboal«necflae. — Ooemw  Cmnar,  EqoiTalent  to  Oedsio  C«Mm. 
Gonpon  **  Oedam  Augmgd  yntupm'*  (i^  42). — In  rtmpMietaii.  **  AgMUi 
the  ■tate,*'  t.  c,  lor  its  eoakrement.— Sctliert.  **  Fonooth."  bonical.-* 
TWeAon.    TokoB  pMurriy. 

Chap.  IX.— Fmm.  "  Thiags  of  ao  'migonxuem}*^Idem  dkt,  dee.  Heie 
andiatKe  IKoL  A  Or^  17,  hit  nigaia  dated  franliitintcoBaulsliip,  Aug. 
19tfa,  B.C.  43.  Otben  nckoned  from  the  battle  of  Aetinm,  Sept.  ad,  B.C. 
81 ;  otiwn,  agaim,  from  Ua  aerenth  ooaaolahip,  wiMn  the  imperinm  waa  een- 
irmed  to  him  hf  tha  aenate,  and  the  eognomen  c^Auguahu  warn  glTea  hia, 
B.C.  27.— JVaJfltwC.  The  aabjuaetrre,  aa  giving  the  aaseition  of  another, 
BOt  of  the  writer  lamuitL^Nmmtnu  ewiwliifaiiw.  He  waa  oenaol  thiirteeii 
timca.  Talarivs  Cortua,  aix  timea ;  Caioa  Maiiua,  aeren  timea. — Nmitm 
imperatoriM.  "  The  title  of  imperator,"  bertowed,  aeoording  to  the  aneieat 
enalom,  on  aooottat  of  Tietoriea  gained  bj  hinaelf  peiaoDaUy,  or-bgr  hia 
fenerala. 

Hi.  Supply  dktkmnt. — Pmttniem.  Hia  adoptive  &ther,  Jnlina  Cnar. 
«->Pcr  hanaa  mrUa.  **  By  meana  atrictly  oommendahla.*^— 1>ior  Mfcr/ivcanet, 
^EC.  "Pnmded  he  might  take  ▼eageance  upon  the  muiderem  of  his  father," 
L  «.,  of  C»sar,  aa  aboro.  Dvm  mazka  the  oondiCion  upon  which  these  oon- 
oemioBS  were  wmSms-^Smsmdia  mnmerk,  *'  Had  become  enfeebled  by  rioth." 
Seneaeere  implies  the  losa  of  strength  and  vigor. — Non  regno  Uwt/enj  dee. 
**  That  the  fcimiBHiwt,  however,  had  been  eataUished  by  him,  not  in  the 
iona  of  a  kingdom  or  a  dictatonfaip,  but  merely  under  the  title  of  prince.* 
^^Mari  oeamn,  ^*  By  the  ocean."  Oeaanua  is  sometimes  used  as  mi  ai- 
jeetiTa.    €ompai*  C«t.,  B,  Q.^  tii.,  7 :  *<  Mm^e  ocMmaa." 

Xifwnct,  proMiaifls,  dBe.  These  words  refer  to  the  greater  centralisation 
of  the  mflitaiy  and  provincial  administrttion,  the  fbnner  of  which  he  Unk 
entirely,  the  latter  in  the  chief  provinces,  under  his  awn  supresoe  direotini ; 
to  the  suitatAe  posting  of  standing  axmtsa  and  fleets,  the  fixing  of  single  mfl- 
itaiy  stations,  the  making  of  roads,  and  the  estaUishment  of  government 
eooriem,  of  the  two  laat  of  which  Suetonius  speaks  {Aug.  30  and  49).— 
Modaatiam,  "  A  moderate  exercise  of  authority."— {/rlwrn  ip^am  nuignijiao 
omcfw.  Augustus  introduced  great  improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city, 
and  both  erected  many  public  buildings  himself,  and  induced  all  the  lead- 
ing nobles  of  his  court  to  follow  his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appear- 
nnce  of  the  city  improved  during  his  long  and  prosperous  reign,  that  he  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  found  Rome  of  brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  {Suet., 
Avg.,2S.) 

Crap.  X.^Tempara.  "The  exigencies."— 06e«nhit.  "As  a  mere 
doak."— CcfCTum.  "  That  in  reality,  however."  Literally,  "for  the  rest," 
t.  e.,  what  remains  after  deducting  the  oAfmfiw,  or  "  cloak ;"  nnd  therefore, 
**  in  reality."— itTowMitt  hgianea.  The  fourth  legion,  and  the  hgio  Mania, 
two  out  of  Ibnr  fcelangiug  to  Che  constd  Astoaius. '  {JKa  Caaa.,  adr.,  18 ; 
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Cie.,  Phil,  it.,  2.)— gfmiifflfflw  Pompeummwmt  fte.  "i 
tiie  Poniiieian  party  had  been  feigaed  by  hioL*'  Comgmn  Suet^  Amg^  1Q» 
12.~JW  prmurig.  He  became  propnotor.  (Cie.,  PUI.,  v^  16,  45.)-^iii». 
fiiler«C.  When  noon*  of  diiierent  numben  and  gendea  form  the  subjeel 
of  a  aentenoe,  the  number  and  gender  of  the  piedifeate  am  oommonly  d»» 
termined  by  those  of  the  neaiest  aooa  of  the  aubjeet.—- OwMpcmMt.  ^  Ha 
had  aeised  npon." 

/nvtto  MMrtH.  ThedatiTa.  It  leated  with  the  senate,  wUeh  at  that  time 
directed  all  things,  whether  it  would  admit  OetavianuSt  in  apite  of  the  legal 
impedimentSt  as  a  candidate  for  |he  oonaulahip.— ileeepcrit  Muretus  oon* 
jeetares  aeeeperof,  but  this  would  aud^e  it  a  direct  assertion  on  the  part  of 
Tacitus,  not  one  merely  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. — N*  ipn$  quidem,  dee. 
These  words  refer  to  both  the  proscriptions  and  the  diTiakms  of  lands.  The 
triumvirs  themseWes  could  neter  praise  them,  but  could  only  seek  to  exam 
them  under  the  plea  of  necessity. — Sane  CaetU  et  BnOanan  emtue,  dec. 
"  That  the  deaths  of  Gsssius  and  the  Bruti  were,  it  must  be  admitted,  offered 
(as  sacrifices)  to  a  fother's  enmities,''  t.  «.,  to  his  fother's  hatred  of  theaa. 
By  the  Bruti  are  meant  M.  Junius  Brutus  and  Brutus  AMxnoM.^Reminere. 
^  To  giro  up."— Pompdum.  Sextus  Pompeios,  son  of  FosB^wy  the  Great. 
^PMt  Antmium,  "Hiat  Antony  aubseqn^tly."—iZ{Mtaak  ''Having 
been  entrapped."  The  treaty  of  Brundisium  was  made  40  B.G.,  that  of  Ta^ 
rentum  37  B.C.  Taeitus  mentions  them  in  the  inverse  order,  for  the  pur^ 
poee  of  connecting  the  former  with  the  marriage  of  Antony  and  Octaria, 
which  waa  meant  to  strengthen  the  league. 

LMianas  Vanamaeque  clades.  *<That  there  were  die  diaastroos  over* 
llu»ws  of  LoUius  and  of  Varus."  M.  LoUius  was  defeated  in  B.C.  16,  in 
Westphalia.  Quintilius  Varus  waa  orerthrown  by  the  celebrated  Arminius, 
B.C.  9. — Varrone»t  Egnatwa,  ItdM.  The  plural  is  fieqoently  used  in  this 
ihetorical  way  for  the  singular.  Varro  Muresna  and  Egnatius  Rucfos  fonned 
eonspiracies  against  Augustus,  the  former  22  B.C.,  the  latter  10  B.C.  An- 
tonius  lulus,  son  of  the  triumvir  and  Fulvia,  was  convicted  of  adultery  vrith 
Julia,  and  was  also  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  supremacy.— iliducto  Neroni 
wear.  To  the  nominative  here  we  must  supply  a  eommemorabatur  from  the 
preceding  negative  eacpression.  Tiberius  Nero,  38  B.C.,  seemingly  of  his 
own  free  will,  resigned  his  wife  Livia  to  Augustus.  She  was  then  pregnant 
with  her  second  son  Drusus.  {Veil.  PaUre,^  ii.,  79 ;  iSTnef.,  7^.,  4.)— Q. 
Tedxi.  Of  this  individual  nothing  is  known.  Some  suspect  here  an  error 
in  the  text. — Vedit  PoUioiUe.  Vediiia  Pollio  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  a 
monster  of  debauchery.  He  fattened  his  lampreys  with  slaves  thrown  alive 
into  his  ponds.  (Sen.  de  Clem,,  i.,  18;  Id.  de  Ira,  iii.,  40;  PUn.,  H.  N,, 
23,39.) 

Cum  9e  templUf  dec.  Not  by  the  Roman  citiaens,  but  by  the  provincial^ 
as  Nipperdey  correctly  remarks,  and  that,  too,  only  in  connection  with  Roma^ 
For  so  it  is  to  be  understood,  when  Suetonius  {Aug.,  52,  59)  and  Dio  Cas* 
aius  (li.,  20)  relate  that  Augustus  pennitted  this  only  in  the  provinces,  not 
in  Rome  and  Italy.    This  reUgioaa  worship,  therefore,  ipuat  not  be  ooft* 
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fcoaded  with  the  ^wiait  hoaon  paid  to  Anguatos  by  the  whole  state  after 
hia  deeeaae.  Obaerre  that  iwttci  ia  an  iaTidiooa  exaggeration ;  in  truth,  be 
anly  peroutted  it. — CoaiperaliMc  dcferrtme.  "  By  a  eomparisoa  the  OMiet 
woithleaa.'*  It  ia  not  the  eoBBpariaon,  in  fret,  bvt  the  oondiiet  of  Auguatna 
himaelf  whieh  ia  thoa  atigiMtiaed,  for  giTing  them  auch  a  aucoeaaor  mevely 
for  the  aahe  of  coiryeriaoB,  and  ae  a  foil  to  hiaawlf. 

PectuJoref.  For  the  third  time.  Conaolt  notea  on  chap.  iiL — ^fliniora. 
*^  CompUmentaiy.** — Dt  kabHu,  enllufMt,  et  kuHhiiU  tjm.  "  Concerning  hia 
carriage,  and  pemonal  habitat  and  piinciplea."  Gompaie  the  account  given 
of  him  by  Suetoniua :  "  Jiicf«b6a<  eermce  ri^fida  et  dmtipa ;  adductoftn  vuUm, 
fUrwrnqm  taeUmt ;  tnttto  ohI  ran§um9  «faein  cmm  pnanmU  aermone,  -eogiie  t«r» 
dJMtaie,  aec  aitu  mBJU  quaJMm  digitanim  gewiiruUrtioiu,'*  (iSiwf.,  Tib^GS.}^ 
Qum  eafnbnrtL    For  nl  ea  earproknard. 

Chap.  XL^CmUttea  religimu,  "  Divine  womhip."  In  the  C^etidarium 
AwutenuuMm,  theee  emUtUB  homtm  are  aaid  to  have  been  decreed  on  the 
19th  of  September.— Foriff.  " EvaaiTely."  More  literally,  "in  yniying 
tone." — S%M  modeatia.  **  Hia  own  oonaciouaneaa  of  iocompetency.'*  Not 
the  incompetency  iteeUl — In  pmUm  curenon.  **  To  a  participation  of  hia 
(public)  caree.*'-*iVb»  ad  trnmm.  Not  ne,  becanae  of  the  antitheaia  under* 
atood,  aed  ad  pinna,  whieh  in  fact  foUowa  in  a  different  form.— Jftmia  rw 
pnbUem  eaaecuhma,  "  Would  diMharge  the  functi^na  of  the  public  admin- 
iatration.** 

JXgnitatia  quam^fidai.  **0{  dignity  of  aentimeut  than  of  aincerity."— 
Suapenaa.  "Undecided." — In  inearhtm.  "In  uncertainty."  The  accn- 
aatire  with  m,  aa  denoting  the  reault,  actual  or  intended.  EquivaleQt,  in 
foct,  to  "  ao  that  there  reaulted,"  6ui.'-£ffigiam  Aygu$H.  Thia  waa  in  the 
pal&^e  on  the  Palatine  HiU,  in  which  the  aenate  aaaembUd.  Compare  ii., 
37. — labdhan.  "The  imperial  regiater."  Suetonius  calls  it  ratiamarium 
or  nreviarmmimpariL  {Suat.,  Aug.,  28,101.) — RadtarL  ByDruaua.  (Dm 
Caaa,,  Wl,  33.) 

Opea  ptMiem.  "  A  aummaiy  of  the  public  reaourcea." — Tribuia.  "  Di- 
rect taxea,"  t.  e.,  taxes  upon  peraona  and  property. — VeetigaUa.  "  Jndireet 
taxea,"  t.  e.,  money  raised  by  the  cuatoms,  tithea,  and  letting  of  the  publie 
lands. — Nteeaaiuuaa.  "  The  neceasai^  public  expenditures."  Livy  (xxiii., 
48)  uses  the  word  in  the  ^ame  sense.  —  TeraiMM.  '  The  Euphrates,  the 
Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean. — Matu.  According  to  Dio  Caasios 
(Iri.,  33),  Augustus  himself  e3q>re8sed  a  fear  that,  in  attempting  to  extend 
their  conqueste,  they  might  lose  what  had  been  already  acquired. 

Chap.  XII. — Ad  infimaa  obtaatationaa  proeumbente.  "Stooping  to  the 
moat  humiliating  importunities."  P)noct$mbeHt»  is  here  used  figuratively, 
and  yet  does  not  exclude  the  actual  genufleotiona  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(  Tib.,  24). — Qitatcumquapdra.  Tiberius  made  a  three-fold  division  of  it :  the 
first  section  comprising  Rome  and  Italy ;  the  aecond,  the  armiea ;  the  third, 
theprovinoea.    (DiaCmaa,,lru.,2.y~Aamma  OaUua,    The  son  of  C.  Asia- 
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iua  Pollio,  the  fnend  of  Augustus  and  Horace,  who  was  prefect  of  Gaul 
in  B.C.  42,  consul  in  B.C.  40,  and  proconsul  in  B.C.  39.  Asinius  Gallus. 
the  son,  was  consul  in  B.C.  8. — Peradstu.  "  Confounded." — ColUeto  animo, 
**  Having  recovered  himself. "-^PiMiori.  **  Modesty." — Ctu  exauari  nudUt, 
A  construction  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur. — Laudem.  As  lout  here 
d«notes  a  laudatory  speech,  it  takes  the  ablative  with  de. 

Jn  fofo.  "  In  a  civil  capacity."  Compare  Ann.,  xi.,  7. — Ideo.  "  Even 
thus."— yi^ofuo.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Tiberius  was  obliged  to  part  with  her,  when,  upon  the  wish  of 
Augustus,  11  F.C,  he  married  Julia,  that  emperor's  daughter.  Vipsania 
waathe  mother  of  the  younger  Brusus. — Civilia.  "What  suited  the  con- 
dition of  a  subject." — Ferociam.    "  The  haughty  spirit." 

Chap.  XIII. — Po$t  ^um.  Tacitus  frequently  uses  the  relative  in  this 
manner.  Cicero  or  Livy  would  have  used  pottea^ — Pnmtum.  "  Enterpris- 
ing.^—Pari  fatna pfublice.  "Of  equal  reputation  with  the  people  at  large." 
Hia  reputation  with  the  people  was  as  high  as  his  personal  qualities. — 
Si^ecturi.  "  Though  they  would  be  able  to  fill  it."— In^^es.  "  Though 
unequal  to  it."— 3f.  Lepidum.  M.  .fimilius  Lepidus,  son  of  ^milius  Paul- 
as, was  consul  A,D.  6.  Some  editors  have  erroneously  substituted  here 
the  name  of  Manius  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  son  of  Q.  Lepidus,  who  was 
consul  A.D.  11,  and  afterward  proconsul  of  Asia ;  a  man  of  no  wealth,  and 
of  bad  character. — Avidttm  et  mino/rem.  "Was  aspiring,  but  of  inferior 
talents."  Et  is  frequently  thus  used  where  we  should  have  expected  aed. 
— ArrufUium.  Amintius  was  eonsul  in  A.D.  6,  and  was  an  orator  and  an 
historian.    He  killed  himself  in  A.D.  37. 

Cn.  PUonem.  Not  the  consul  in  B.  C.  23,  but  his  son.  Consul  in 
B.C.  7,  with  Tiberius,  who,  in  A.D.  17,  made  him  governor  of  Syria.— Om- 
netque  prater  Lepidum,  &c.  Observe  the  employment  of  omnea  for  only 
two,  since  the  words  of  Tacitus  refer  merely  to  the  account  that  Augustus"" 
had  named  Lepidus,  Asinius,  and  Amintius.  Tiberius  had  no  hand  what- 
ever in  the  fall  of  Piso. — JVbn  adeaae  caput  reipubUoB.  Although  Tiberius 
seemingly  hesitated  to  be  the  head  of  the  state,  he  did  not  choose  that  any 
man  should  seriously  believe  that  he  was  not  so,  and  that  another  should  ob- 
tain the  post  ofprineepa. — Quod  rehuioni  cofuulum,  &>c.  "  Because  he  (Ti- 
berius) had  not,  by  the  right  of  the  tribunician  authority,  put  his  veto  on 
the  motion  of  the  consuls."  The  consuls  had  moved  that  Tiberius  should 
assume  the  priitcipahu,  which-  of  course  was  the  occasion  of  this  discus- 
sion, as  Tacitus  takes  for  granted  the  reader  will  understand. 

Genua  advolveretvr.  There  is  a  tendency  to  put  the  dative  after  middle 
verbs ;  but  advoXvi  seems  to  have  come  to  signify  nothing  more  than  "  to 
embrace." — Auguatam.  Livia.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  viii. — Curatiaaimia. 
"  Most  earnest."    In  the  sense  of  aeeuratiaaimia.    Post-Augustan  Latinity. 

Chap.  XIV. — Moderandoa  feminarum  honorea.  "That  public  honors  in 
the  case  of  females  ought  to  be  bestowed  with  moderation." — Ctterunu 
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Coiltalt  notM  on  chap.  z. — Mtdiebre  faatigmm,  "The  eleration  of  ft 
woa»]i.'*—iVe  Uetorem  quidem,  6lc.  Lhria  was  allowed,  however,  to  employ 
a  lieUnr  when  she  acted  aa  priesteas  of  Aogaatas.  (Dio  Cass.,  \vi.,  46.)^ 
Aramqut  adopHionu.  This  mutt  be  refened  to  the  adoption  of  Liria  (chap. 
▼iiL).  Altais  were  frequently  thoa  erected  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  som6 
remarkable  erent 

Proeanaulan  imperuan.  Tacitos  means  a  perpetual  proconsular  imperi- 
um,  which  would  gire  the  young  prince  a  title  to  the  throne.  Three  yean 
before  thia,  in  A.D.  11,  Germanicos  had  been  inrested  with  the  proconsular 
imperium  for  carrying  on  war,  before  he  had  filled  the  office  of  consul.  {Dh 
Ca$t.,  iTi.,  25.) — Candidato*  jtrahtrm,  &c.  Whoeyer  wished  to  be  candi- 
date for  an  office  intimated  his  wish  to  the  emperor,  who  named  to  th^ 
senate  or  the  oonauls  those  who  hsd  giren  in  their  names  to  him.  If  he 
passed  by  any,  thia  waa  a  tacit  command  for  that  person  to  desist.  He 
might,  therefore,  hare  named  more  than  twelve,  even  if  he  chose  to  have 
only  this  number  elected ;  that  he  nominated  no  more  than  were  of  late 
elected  waa  a  token  that  he  meant  to  abide  by  that  number. — Obstrinxit, 
The  following  ae  belongs  to  the  accusative,  with  the  infinitive.  Another  «c 
is  understood  with  obstrmsit. 

Chap.  XY . —  T^um  primunih  dec.  The  election  of  all  the  magistrates  now 
passed  over  to  the  senate  from  the  people ;  or,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  the 
assemblies  for  electing  magistrates  were  transferred  from  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins to  the  senate.  Compare  Veil.  Paterc.,  ii.,  126 :  "  Summota  efon  ted- 
iti0t  ambitio  eampo.^ — StttdUM.  "  In  compliance  with  the  wishes." — Inani 
rumore.  **  According  to  idle  rumor."  There  was  a  rumor  that  the  people 
complained,  but  the  people  did  not.— Tmuit.  "  Clung  to  the  privilege  ooa 
forred  upon  them."  With  the  exception  of  those  who  sought  the  quaestor- 
ship,  all  candidates  for  office  were  senators.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
text,  Ubeiu  tenuit.—Moderante.  "  Restricting  himself."— ^mitht.  "  Can- 
Tsasing." 

Inter  qua.  For  inUrea;  like  posf  qut^  above,  iat  poetea, — FasHe  additi, 
"  Being  added  to  the  calendar,"  i.  e.,  being  recognized  as  yearly  games  to 
be  solemnised  by  the  state.  In  the  old  calendars,  we  find  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber (a.  d.  iv  Id  Oct.)  marked  as  the  day  of  their  celebration.—  Utque.  This 
sentence  depends  upon  decretum  est,  which  must  be  understood  from  decreta. 
—Curru.  The  praetors,  in  presiding  at  the  games,  had,  besides  the  tri- 
umphal robe,  or  toga  ptcta,  the  chariot  also.  Compare  Juv.,  xi.,  191.— 
Annua.  The  MS.  reading  is  armvm,  which  gives  no  sense.  Some  alter 
this  to  amtiMi,  others  to  annuim  ;  the  former  is  the  better  correction.  The 
praetors  would  be  elected  annually,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  position 
of  the  word  would  render  annuum  unnecessarily  emphatic. 

Chap.  XVl^Seditio  inceeeit.  «« A  seditious  spirit  came  upon."— jlfvfa- 
»w*  prineeps.  For  mutatio  principia.—Lifentiam  turbamm.  "  Impunity  for 
disturbances."— 0«<«yu2c6a/.    "  Seemed  to  piomise."-n/imiO  Bkuo.    Bin- 
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mn-wwrn meting tmfegmhapnpnstaire.  Compare ch^ zvm.—/fMrnit.  **T%B  . 
■eceraion.'^— Oft  puHthmi  ma  gmudman,  **  On  aooonnl  «f  the  poblic  moun* 
ing  (in  tlie  one  case),  er  the  public  joy  (in  the  ether).**  The  jutiUmm,  was 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Augustua ;  the  gavdium  on  account  of  the  ac* 
ceasion  of  Tiberius.  M vtetus,  Wolf,  and  other  critica,  enppoee  the  words 
ma  gmuimm  to  be  an  inteipolation. 

TkemtraUmm.  opermrvm.  **  Of  theatrical  factions."  11m  term  operm  is  ap* 
^ied  in  the  Latin  writers  to  men  hired  ibr  any  purpose.  9o  the  gladKateis 
einployed  by  Glodias  are  called  CtoHtmm  op^ra  {Cie.f  ad  Air.,  i.,  13, 14 ;  ir., 
3).  The  0perm  iheatfaht  were  persons  hired  to  back  some  particfilar  actor, 
and  hisa  the  others.  Frequent  disturbances  arose  in  the  theatre  from  the 
eoBteets  of  rival  paities  ef  these  epertf. — Et  mUcen  eartus,  dec.  *'  And  weH 
qualified,  from  his  experience  in  theatricid  party  seal,  to  stir  up  bodies  of 
men,"  t.  e.,  the  bad  passions  of  a  crowd. — Conditio.  Supply  yWtora  me. — 
Et  diimpok  mdionbia.  **  And  when  the  better  disposed  had  retired  to  their 
respectiTO  qtiaiters."— JPrMtltr  jtnn  tt  oKio,  dec.  "When  other  ministers 
of  sediticm  ake  were  now  at  hand  (to  second  his  designs).** 

Chap.  XYU. — Paiuek  ttmm-wmlnuy  pamwnhm  trUhmh.  In  every  legion 
diere  were  sixty  centurions  and  six  tribunes.  A  legion  eontained  ten  co- 
horts, thirty  inantples,  and  sixty  centuries.—AiieiiMt.  In  the  eratio  directa, 
mtdMmtu.  {Mttdoig,  ^  ¥a.).^Nytanfem.  «<  Tottering  «n  his  throne."—  ' 
Tricena  ma  quadragena  otipendia.  Formerly  the  regular  period  for  military 
service  was  ten  years  for  the  cavaliy,  and  sixteen  or  twenty  for  the  infantry, 
and  one  who  had  served  thai  number  of  years,  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  lorty-six  or  fifty,  was  called  emerituo  or  veteramu.  But  in  B.C.  13, 
Augustus  fixed  the  period  of  seivice  for  the  prastorian  soMiers  at  twelve,  and 
for  the  rest  at  sixteen  years.  Seventeen  years  afterward,  the  term  was 
altered  to  sixteen  years  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and  twenty  in  that  of  the 
latter.  .  Pescennius  here  exaggerates  the  length  of  their  service. 

Retentos.  A  conjectural  reading,  first  given  by  Beroaldus,  and  followed 
subsequently  by  many  editors.  In  the  MS.  there  is  a  (  at  the  end  of  one 
line,  and  terUeo  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  Some,  therefore,  read  tendenteo^ 
and  this  word  is  applied  to  soldiers  in  a  tent  {tendentea  ttntoria). — Alio  voe- 
aMifo.  They  were  called  vexiUarU. — Eosdem  laboret.  This  hardship  was 
afterward  alleviated.  Compare  chap.  xxxvi.^-Adhw:.  **  In  addition  to  this." 
•—  Vhgines  peUudum  vel  ineuHa  mofUium.  "  Swampy  fens  or  mountain 
'  wastes." 

Denit  m  diem  ttos^ua.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  the  soldiers  served 
at  their  own  expense.  In  A.U.C.  347,  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  re- 
ceive pay  from  the  public  treasury  (Xiv.,  iv.,  59).  This  amounted  at  first 
to  three  asses  and  a  third  a  day.  {Nidmhry  Rom.  Hist.,  iii.,  p.  439,  froTM/.) 
The  centurions  received  twice,  and  the  cavalry  three  times  that  sum. 
CsBsar  doubled  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  (Swt.y  Can.y  26).~^i7mc  vestemy  arma, 
&c.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  was 
doubled,  the  law  of  Gracchus,  ordaining  that  clothes  should  be  given  gratis 
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to  tbe  aoidien,  was  abngitadL  This  law,  hcvwever,  wwM  uppemr  to  ksve 
been  lenred  by  some  of  dM  meeeeding  emperon.  (Gompure  Lan^^rid^ 
AUM.f  40).  Tbe  eoldien,  however,  had  to  provide  tbeaMeWea  with  aioia. 
(Xt...  L,  43.) 

BjmxHau  maUU9,  ''Labeiiooa  •obbbwib.'* — Ut  wmgtilM  damn  mer^ 
rtnt.  The  denarioa  waa  originally  ten  poondt  of  ae«  (bronze).  In  the 
time  of  dM  aeoond  Pnaie  war,  nhen  dM  ma  waa  only  an  oonoe*  the  dena* 
rioa  waa  equivalent  to  aiafean  •••«»;  and  tbe  aeatertina,  which  waa  two 
and  a  half  mmsv,  when  the  denarioa  waa  ten  omm,  afill  maintained  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  denarioa,  and  waa  valned  at  four  omm.  After  the  reign  of 
AQgnatof,  the  valoe  of  the  denarioa  waa  twelve  omw.  In  the  caae  of  the 
aoldiera,  however,  the  denarioa  ntainad  ita  original  value :  thom^  their  pay 
waa  nominally  a  denarioa  a  day,  they  received  only  ten  aaaea.  {Plin^  K, 
N,,  zzxiii.,  3.) 

Bmo0  denmnm.  Acomding  to  Dio  Caeaioa  (liii^  11),  the  annate  decreed 
that  the  pnetorien  gnarda  ahonld  reeeive  twice  aa  moch  pay  aa  the  reat  of 
the  Ibrcea.  According  to  thia,  they  received  twenty  omm  a  day.  Either, 
then,  Percennina  naea  the  wmd  denormw,  according  to  the  military  valuation, 
and  therefiue  in  a  lenae  diflereat  from  that  which  it  bean  in  the  previooa 
aentence,  or  elae  he  intended  hia  anditom  to  nndemtand  him  aa  speaking 
of  tbe  ordinary  denarius,  in  order  to  make  the  metter  more  flagrant  It  is 
»  probable,  also,  that  though  their  pay  waa  twenty  a«Mt,  the  emperor  allowed 
tbem  two  ordinaiy  denariL 

Post  sedecon  oatiM.  Auguatna,  when  obliged  to  court  the  fsvor  of  the 
prvtorian  aoldiers,  fixed  the  teim  for  mflitaiy  service  at  twelve  years  in 
their  case,  and  aizteen  in  that  of  others.  (Dio  Cess.,  liv.,  25.)  But  in 
A.U.C.  758,  the  time  waa  altered  to  aixteen  years  in  the  former  case,  and 
twenty  in  the  latter ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  pay  waa  increased.  (|>w 
Com.,  Iv.,  23.) — Non  obtrectmrL  "Were  not  aonght  to  be  disparaged."— 
Ajmd  konidaa  gsnfcf .    "  (Serving)  among  savage  nations."  ^ 

Chap.  XYIII.— Ad«ln3M6a<  mdgw.  "  The  crowd  shouted  assent^*— £v- 
probraiUea»  "  Pointing  reproachfully  to,**  i.  e.,  pointing  to  and  telling  of  in 
bitter  reproach. — Ut  tres  legimut  in  tmam  miactre  agitavarini.  **  That  they 
pn^xiBed  to  incorporate  the  three  legions  into  one,"  i.  e.,  in  order  to  make 
it  impoesible  to  separate  them,  and  to  distinguish  which  of  them  was  most 
concerned  in  the  mutiny.  This  incorporation  would  have  been  an  act  of 
impiety :  the  signa  were  objects  of  religious  reverence,  and  at  night  were 
placed  in  a  kind  of  shrine  or  temple.  And,  besides^  the  throwing  away  of 
their  standards  would  have  been  a  Tiolation  of  their  militaiy  oath,  by  which 
they  bound  themselves  never  to  desert  them. 

JEmuUuione.  "  By  a  feeling  of  jealousy,**— A/to  vertunt.  "They  turn 
their  thoughts  in  a  different  direction.**  Observe  the  middle  force  of  vcrlo. 
— Signa  cokortmm.  There  is  a  dispute  whether  we  are  here  to  understand 
the  standards  of  the  maniples,  or  are  to  suppose  that  the  cohorts  had  stand- 
ards distinct  from  those  of  the  maniples.    In  fonner  ages,  when  the  army 
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w«9  drawn  up  by  maniples,  without  any  dittinction  of  oohorto,  there  wera 
of  course,  no  standards  for  the  cohorts.  Qut  when  it  became  the  custom  to 
arrange  the  legion  by  cohorts,  standards  to  mark  the  different  maniples 
would  be  unnecessaiy.  Henoe  Yegetius  (ii.,  13)  mentions  the  standards 
9i  the  legions  and  cohorts,  but  says  nothing  of  any  standards  for  the  mani- 
ples ;  and  Gennanicus  (chap,  xzzir.),  when  bidding  the  soldiers  depart  to 
their  maniples,  orders  "  Signapraferrif  vt  id  walUm  dUcemeret  eokorteM." 

Ccngenmt  eetpitea.  **  They  bring  together  pieces  of  turf,*'  •'.  e.,  in  order  to 
Ibnn  a  tributud.  The  tribunal  in  the  camp  was  genefally  of  turf,  but  some- 
times,, in  a  stationaiy  camp,  of  stone.  From  it  the  general  addressed  the 
soldiers,  and  here  the  consuls  snd  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers  administered 
justice.  When  the  general  addressed  the  anny  from  it,  the  standards  were 
placed  in  front,  and  the  army  stood  around  it  in  order. — Sedes.  "  The  place 
of  the  speaker.'*— Properonli^  advenii.  "  Came  up  to  them  while  hunyw 
ing  on  the  work."  ProperarUibu$iB\hedB.^7e.-r-ReHnebatsingtdo9,  "Tried 
to  hold  them^back  iadividually."  Obserye  the  force  of  the  imperfect.'— Jn- 
"  While  alive." 


Chap.  X]X.^Aggerataur.  "  Was  all  the  while  getting  brought."— Pm- 
tort.  Tacitus  frequently  uses  the  dative,  where  other  writers  would  have 
employed  ad  with  the  accusative. — Pervicada.  **  By  his  importunity." — 
Veteres.  *'  The  soldiers  of  old."— Tots  nova.  "  Things  so  novel  in  their 
character." — Parum  in  tempore.  "  That  it  was  most  inopportune." — Ten- 
derent  tentare,  "  They  meant  to  try  to  gain."  Tenderent  is  for  the  indic- 
ative future  of  the  oratio  directa ;  just  as  the  subjunctive  of  the  pluperfect 
takes  the  place  of  the  yiiterum  eaaehan.    {Madvig^  ^  404.) 

FUiue  Blmsi.  Compare  chap.  zxix. ;  iiL,  74 ;  and  vL,  40. — Legatione  m 
fvngeretur.  "Should  discharge  that  office  of  delegate."  —  Provenieeent, 
"  Should  have  been  forthcoming,"  f.  «.,  should  have  succeeded.— Orator. 
"  As  the  advocate."— O6immM0n/.  Expressing  mere  possibility,  and  hence 
equivalent  here  to  obtinere  potuietent. 

Chap.  XX.^Nauportum.  Nauportus  was  a  town  of  Pannonia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of  the  Savus.  It  fell  into  decay  after  the 
founding  of  ^mona,  now  Laibachy  which  was  only  fifteen  miles  from  it. — 
Convellunt.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  means  "  tear  to  pieces,"  or  "  tear 
up  from  the  ground ;"  the  latter  is  probably  the  signification  here.  The 
word  commonly  used,  however,  for  "  to  tear  up"  is  evellere. — Municipii  instar. 
Not  merely  an  opptdwm,  because  Roman  citizens  dwelt  there.— Retinentes. 
"Trying  to  restrain  them." — Prafectvm  castrorum.  The  prefect  of  the 
camp  is  an  officer  not  spoken  of  before  the  times  of  the  emperors.  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  There  was  one  to  each  legion. 
Accoxding  to  Vegetius  (ii.,  10),  it  was  his  duty  to  attend  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  a  camp,  such  as  the  vallum^  foaaay  &c.,  and  also 
the  internal  economy  of  it.— An  UberUer  ferret.  "Whether  he  bore  with 
pleasure,"  t.  «.,  how  he  liked. 
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JtivoeaUt.  "  Strore  to  PBcaD."  The  force  of  the  inperfeot. — Jntenha 
tperis  ae  UAvru.  **  Intent  on  hesTy  work  (in  the  case  of  the  soldiery)^''  i.  e^ 
looking  iharp  after  the  lahor  of  the  aoldien.  JnteAhu  itperi  ac  labori  would 
hare  implied  that  he  was  hinself  engaged  in  the  labor.  Obserre  the  hen- 
diadya  in  cpmt  sc  Isftoru.  We  ha^e  given  tsl«iifii»  here  with  some  of  the 
beat  editors.  The  MS.  has  «i«i»,  ^hich  nakes  no  sense.  Many  editors 
•aggest  twfta.  The  ez|»esBion  wfw,  ••intUwd  to,"  wooJd  imply  that  he 
had  for  a  long  time  endtxred  heavy  toO,  and  was  doing  so  stttl,  which  mean- 
ing does  not  suit  this  passage.— 3Wet»venrt^  "He  had  omc  endured  it 
himself.'' 

CiUF.  XXI.— JVam  eftaw  east,  dec.  A»  a  later  period  of  the  mutiny,  the 
eentnriona  were  loreed  to  flee  (chap,  xxiii.) ;  the  remainittg  well-disposed 
peisona  did  not  dare  to  act— ITaii^palflrnim.  «  Of  the  cotemon  soldien." 
JV<m^«2aru  is  the  common  soldier  of  the  legion,  in  opposition  to  the  oiScerB 
Of  the  legion ;  gregariua  to  the  oAseis  of  the  whole  army ;  hgionamu  to  the 
t^eB.^^eiUunam.  The  maniple  is  not  inyoked,  becanse  the  second  cem 
tury  (two  centuries  fonning  a  maniple,  as  already  remarked)  would  not 
add  much  to  the  succor.— iVt%tI  rvliijvt  jfbcnmf.  **  They  leave  nothing  na- 
tntd-^—Permoffereni.  The  employment  ofpermovto  with  the  accusative  of 
the  affection  is  a  late  usage.  Observe,  moreover,  the  histohc  present, /» 
catnt,  followed  by  the  imperfect  snbjunclive.-^-jSiM  jam  miseent.  Observe 
the  foice  (ffjam,  denoting  that  the  mutiny  had  at  last  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  allowed  even  deserters  and  criminalB  to  join  them. 

Chap.  XXII.— jRogroaitor.  "  Blazed  forth  with  greater  feiy.*'  Supply 
erat.  —  Htt  innocentitnu  et  miMtnimu,  Those  who  had  just  been  released 
from  confinement. — A  Germdnieo  exereitu.  This  was  actually  at  the  same 
time  in  an  uproar  (chap,  xxxi.,  teqq.).  But  Tacitus  makes  it  an  invention  of 
Vibnlenns's  that  the  German  army  wa*  putting  forward  the  same  demands ; 
for,  if  intelligence  to  that  effect  had  been  received,  this  was  too  important 
to  have  been  omitted  by  Tacitus. — De  commwiibtu  commodis.  The  com* 
mon  interests  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  armies.— G^rdiafwiw  suos. 
The  procurators  and  other  provincial  magistrates  were  accustomed  to  roain> 
tain  bodiea  of  gladiators  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  public  ^hows  while 
abroad.  As  these  expensive  exhibitions  led  to  acts  of  extortion,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  provincials,  the  practice  was  forbidden  by  Nero  (xiii.,  31). 
In  the  present  instance,  moreover,  these  gladiators  might  serve  as  a  sort  of 
body-guard,  to  protect  the  general  against  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  which 
perhaps  explains  what  follows :  "  quos  in  exitiuin  militum"  &c. 

Ubi.  Not  "whither,"  but  "where,"  because  the  person  throwing  the 
corpse  is  represented  not  as  flinging  it  to  a  distance  from  the  place  where 
he  was,  but  as  throwing  it  down  at  the  place  itself.  It  is  the  same,  there- 
fore, as  saying,  "Where  have  you  left  it  flung  away?" — Septdtura  in- 
vident.  We  should  have  expected  the  accusative,  but  the  ablative  is  not 
unfrequent.     Comparenotesonchap.xxziii.,  of  the  &ermanui. — Ihim.    For 
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dummodo. — Hi.    This  is  the  reading  of  Muretus  aaid  Lipsita.    The  MS. 


CiiAi>.  XXUl.'-^TneeniAai  hte.  **He  rendered  these  wonb  stiB  more 
infiAmmatoiy."— iKtjMK*.  '*  Those  haring  heen  poshed  aside."  Supply 
Ha. — Qw  e  gervUio  Blast  erani.  **  Who  formed  a  portion  of  the  slayes  of 
Blaesus."— JPams7»«n.  *' Slave-band."-^  Houil  multum  ab  exitio,  &c.  Ob- 
senre  the  employment  of  the  imperfect  indicatiTe  after  m  with  the  sub- 
junctire.  The  expression  is,  in  fact,  an  elliptical  one ;  the  Ml  form  being, 
'*  haud  mtdhtm  ah  exitw  Itgati  aberanXy  tt  mora  exitio  tfle  oeciUndwaet,^  Com- 
pare JSumpt,  ^  519,  b.  In  English,  however,  we  commonly  render  it  at  once 
by  the  plnperfect  snbjnnctiTe. 

Prtefecttan  eastronm.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  xx.  —  Cl^  alteram, 
**  Give  me  another."  {Zumpt,  *  223.) — Fraeta  vite.  The  centnrions'  badge 
of  office,  with  which  they  inflicted  corporeal  punishment,  was  a  vine  sap- 
ling.— Promtum  ingmium.  **  His  prompt  capacity." — Sirpicum.  Sirpictu 
is  a  nickname,  just  like  Cedo  alteram.  The  meaning,  however,  is  obscure : 
it  may  be  connected^  as  Nipperdey  remarks,  with  mTpare^  "  to  twist,"  or 
"  plat,"  whence  iirpiculus,  **  a  platted  basket ;"  or  with  nrpe,  the  plant 
^ivhich  produces  the  asafoetida.  As  an  actual  proper  name  it  nowhere  oc- 
curs.— Ni vnxerjedseet.    '*  And  they  would  have  come  to  open  collision, 

had  not,"  dec.    Consult  notes  on  ch^>.  xiii.,  of  the  Agricota. 

Chap.  XXIY. --Abatrutum.  "  Reserved."—  Trittianma  quaque.  "  AH 
events  of  a  roost  disastrous  nature."— iVu/Zn  rntis  certis  mandatia.  Observe 
the  similarity  of  ending,  on  which  we  have  already  remarked.— £«  re  can' 
aulturum.  "  To  take  measures  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case."— 
ftobara  OermanoTum.  "  The  flower  of  the  German  troops."  After  the  de- 
feat of  Varus,  Augustus  had  dismissed  his  German  guards ;  but  it  appears 
that  Tiberius  had  again  taken  them  into  his  service.  {Suet.t  Aitg.y  49.) — 
JBUua  Sejantu.  This  is  the  individual  who  afterward  became  the  con- 
fidant and  prime  minister  of  Tiberius.  Consult  iv.,  1 . — Straboni  patri.  He 
^as  joined  with  his  father,  Seius  Strabo,  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
guards.  As  regards  Strabo,  consult  chap.  vii. — Rector  juveni^  &c.  "(Is 
tiso  sent)  as  governor  to  the  young  prince,  and  a  pointer  out  of  dangers'  and 
rewards  unto  the  rest."  Pointing  out,  namely,  what  dangers  would  await 
the  rebellious,  and  what  rewards  would  be  bestowed  upon  those  who  re- 
turned to  their  duty.  This  is  Wolfs  explanation,  and  appears  to  be  the 
xnost  natural.  Nipperdey  and  others,  however,  explain  the  passage  differ- 
ently. According  to  them,  he  was  to  show  the  rest  who  were  sent  with 
Drusus,  how  they  should  bear  themselves  in  dangers,  and  what  rewards 
they  were  to  expect ;  and  he  was  to  show  the  latter  even  in  his  own  per- 
son, since,  though  of  low  birth,  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  the  highest 
dignity.  * 

Per  offUmm.  " To  nhow  respect."— Neque  tnsignibus  fulgentea.  "Nor 
glittering  with 'military  decorations."     These  would  be  the  ornaments  of 
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their  wemt,  the  adommeBt  of  the  stenderds  with  bay  and  floweiv,  dee. — 
Sed  ahuu  drfcnmL    "  Bat  in  disfiguring  want  of  cleanliness." 

Chap.  XXY.^Sttitimibmt.  The  teim  tttHomm  is  used. specially  to  de- 
note the  advanced  poaU  thrown  forwaid  and  in  front  of  the  gates. — Stabai 
Dnmu,  **  Thcro  stood  Dnisus.**— JZcfaleronl.  Because  the  most,  and  es- 
pecially the  leadefs,  who  stood  in  front  in  order  to  OTerlook  the  multitude, 
wen  obliged  to  turn  round. — Voe»bu9  tmculciilat  gtnpen.  **  Spoke  loud,  in 
tones  of  fierce  insolenee.**— Jfanmir  mctrtum.  "  A  hollow  and  inarticulate 
nnnBur.'*-*J!XMr«w  motibm,    "  According  to  the  diiferont  impulses." 

Qmkauemm . . .  toUnvuMi.  In  the  years  12-6  B.C.,  and  again  6-9  A.D., 
againat  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians.  Ohsenre  the  employment  of  the 
sobjunctiTO  to  denote  the  sentiments  and  language  of  another,  and  not  of  the 
writer. — Qmtm  mtqmt  grmiim^  dec.  "  Who  it  was  fitting  should  be  regarded  as 
devoid  neither  of  clemency  nor  sererity."  A  covert  exhortation  so  to  de- 
mean themselves  that  they  ahould  not  have  to  expect  punishment.  The 
odium  of  menace  is  adroitly  avoided  by  putting  forward  the  senate,  and  by 
a  mixtun  of  hope  irom  the  clemency  of  that  body. 

Chap.  XXVL — Paferrtt.  Because,  in  giving  him  the  instractions  (chap, 
zxiii.),  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  have  to  go  to  Rome  to  execute  them. 
— ^ArMcrtioii  Mnahw  <f  patri$^  **  The  power  of  deciding  vested  solely  in  the 
senate  and  his  father,"  t.  e.,  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  senate  and  his  father 
to  detennine  these  matters. — Avgendis  9tipendiia.  The  gerundive  to  denote 
a  destination  or  puipose.  {Madmgr  ^  il5,  i.}—Benefaeiendi.  **  Of  allevia- 
ting their  grievances." — FUiMfamiliarum.  These,  being  in  pairia  pote$tat€, 
possessed,  according  to  the  Roman  law,  no  property,  and  thenforo  also  had 
no  right  to  give  away  any  thing.  In  the  present  instance,  the  tenn  is  em- 
ployed figuratively,  to  denote  their  incapacity  for  granting  any  demands.^ 
Sub  doimnu.  "  Under  the  control  of  many  masters." — Sine  arbitn.  "  With- 
out any  mediator,"  L  e.,  without  any  one  to  whom  to  appeal. 

Chap.  XXYII.-*  Ut,  "As  often  as."  Joined  here  with  the  subjunctive, 
•eeurreret,  to  denote  a  repeated  act.  This  is  the  practice  of  later  writen. 
The  older  ones,  such  as  Cicero,  Ciesar,  and  Sallust,  commonly  use  the  in- 
dicative. (Madvig,  ^  359.) — Manus  intentantet.  ''Stretching  out  their 
hands  toward  them  in  a  menacing  manner."— Cotwoifi  discordia,  ice.  Ap- 
positions to  entire  sentences  or  phrases  (here  numu$  intentanttt)  stand  in 
the  accusative  when  the  verb  of  the  sentence  or  of  the  phrase  denotes  an 
action.  The  accusative  is  dependent  on  the  general  notion  of  the  faeert 
implied  in  the' verb,  and  denotes  as  well  the  effect  as  the  purpose  of  the  ac- 
tion, just  as  with  many  verbs  there  is  a  double  accusative.  Tacitus  has 
carried  this  apposition  to  the  same  length  as  the  Greeks  (JtfoMAuB,  4  432, 5; 
/Ciiifeiier,  4  500) ;  Cicero  uses  it  more  sparingly. 

C«.  Leniulo.  His  full  name  was  Cn.  ConuUiu  Ltntulut  Co$nu  OatuU- 
cut.    H»  WM  consul  in  B.C.  1,  and  in  A.D.  6  was  sent  into  Africa,  where  k 
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defeated  the  Gaetulir  whence  his  sunyune.  Hie  son  of  the  iime.  name,  a 
poet  and  hiatorian,  who  was  ooneul  A.D.  26,  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula, 
after  having  been  governor  of  Upper  Grermany  for  ten  years.  Caligula  feared 
bia  great  popularity  with  the  soldiers. 

Ante  alw0.  To  be  construed  with  ^tate  et  gloria  UlU,  not,  as  Nipperdey 
maintains,  with /nnare. — Firmare  Dnutan.  "  To  be  encouraging  Drusus,** 
L  €.,  to  resist  the  demands  of  the  soldieiy. — MiUtus  flagitia,  **  Flagrant 
iriolations  of  militaiy  duty." — JHgredientem  cum  CmHore,  dec.  Drusus  ac« 
companied  him,  in  order  to  betake  himself  to  the  camp  of  his  troops.  But 
he  was  hindered  from  proceeding  by  the  tumult :  hence,  chap,  zxviii.,  quou9' 
qaefUum  imperatoria  cindeUmu$  ?  Drusus  had  come  into  the  camp  of  the 
legions  with  only  a  part  of  his  escort,  the  before-mentioned  |>ra<or>ant  mUitea 
and  fonici  CtBsaris,  and  below,  vudtUudiniM  qua  cum  Dnuo  advenerat.  That 
the  troops  accompanying  Drusus  had  a  camp  by  themselves  Tacitus  has 
not  mentioned,  only  because  it  would  be  understood,  of  course,  that  nei- 
ther the  camp  of  the  legions  would  hold  them,  nor  would  these  have  admit- 
ted them. 

Chap.  XXVIII. — Languucere.  According  to  the  calculations  of  Petavi- 
us,  this  eclipse  happened  September  26,  A.D.  14. — Acc^mftof.  We  hare 
adopted  here  the  emendation  of  Wopkens,  approved  of  by  Wolf.  The  com- 
mon text  has  accepit,  ac,  &c.,  but  the  presence  of  ac  disturbs  the  sentence, 
and  produces  an  anacoluthon.  Some  editors  read  accepit  merely,  and  throw 
out  ac.  Others  have  accepit,  hanc. — Quapergerem,  **  Which  they  were 
striving  after.''  Pergere  is  here  used  with  the  accusative,  just  wfutinan 
(iv.,  28 ;  vi.,  40,  &c.)  and  properare  {{.,  18  j  ii.,  6,  &c.).  There  is  nothing 
surprising  in  pergo  being  used  with  an  accusative,  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  a  compound  of  par  and  the  transitive  verb  rego.  {Botticher,  Lex.  Tac.^ 
p.  19.)  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  changing  qua  to  qua,  as  Nipperdey 
does,  nor  of  reading,  with  others,  peteretU  instead  ofpergerent. — Aerie  «ono. 
iiccoiding  to  the  popular  belief,  that  the  moon  was  aided. by  such  noises  in 
resisting  the  evil  influence  that  was  acting  upon  her,  and  in  regaining  her 
light. — Ut  eunt  mobilee,  dec.  "  As  minds  once  stricken  with  terror  are  prone 
to  si]q>erstition." — Avereari.  "  Regard  with  aversion."  There  is  a  dispute 
whether  averaari  or  advereari  is  here  the  true  reading.  It  makes  very  little 
difference  in  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Advereari  is  sometimes  used  with 
the  dative,  as  in  chap,  xzvii. ;  ii.,  67 ;  iv.,  37 ;  and  sometimes  with  the  ac- 
cusative, as  in  Hiet.,  i.,  1,  38 ;  iv.,  84. 

Incltnatione.  "  Change  of  mind." — Vigiliie,  etattonibue,  cuetodiie.  The 
abstracts  for  the  concretes.  The  etationee  (already  mentioned  in  chap,  zxv.) 
consisted  each  of  one  cohort  and  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  were  posted,  as  be- 
fore remarked,  at  the  several  gates  of  the  camp.  They  were  changed  at 
mid-day  {Liv.,  xlv.,  33).  —  Neronihue  et  Drueia.  The  imperial  family  was 
derived  from  both  gentes,  and  bore  both  names. — Ut  rufvieeind  in  culpam. 
Of  course,  these  speeches  were  not  held  in  presence  of  the  ringleaders. 
Again,  the  speaker*  could  not  address  themselves  exclusively  to  those  who 
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WW  tetaaHy  tii»  Im  to  join  the  iiwungutigB.  Bat  tliey  denote  all  presenl 
••  toeli,  to  make  the  gvilty  beliere  that  dwir  g«dh  waa  »«  known,  and  that 
they  had,  therefore,  nothing  to  iear  ham  the  ■eatoialitMi  of  order. — Prhaiam 
gntimm,  dec.  "  Yon  may  meht  favor  on  ymv  mdiridnal  aoooimt  inatantly, 
yon  muf  instantly  reeeive  it.** 

Chat.  XXIX. —  Orto  die.  FVom  the  anrxTal  of  Dnuos  to  the  preaent 
time,  a  day  and  a'  night  have  elapsed. — NMUuOw  mganta.  **  Wifk  innate 
nobleneas  of  feeling,"  t.  e.,  frmn  the  impnlse  of  a  noble  heart.— JlfmievfuMi. 
'*  Sobnussion.***— flecqwrei .  Imperfect  of  the  snbjimctiTe  in  the  »atio  o6> 
Ujua.  {Madvig,  k  ¥H.y^OnaaAti»,  **  On  fheir  entreating  it,"  L  «.,  that  he 
would  write  to  his  fether.  When  the  subject  to  the  shlatire  absolute  of  a 
participle  or  adjectiTe  is  a  pronoun  (as  tit  orsiifi5ia),  tmless  the  pronoun  be 
emphatic,  it  ti  not  expressed.  This  use  of  the  id»latire  absolute  is  some 
what  nure,  however,  in  more  ancient  anthois. — Idem  BUuu».  Supply  men 
tally  fM  tmita  miuut  erat.  Consult  chap.  six. — L.  Afnmhu.  Distin- 
guished, by  the  apposition  which  follows,  from  hit  father.  He  is  the  person 
mentioned  at  iii.,  21,  with  the  surname  of  Cmsianus. — E  eohorte  Drun.  "  Of 
the  suite  of  Dnisus."  Elsewhere  they  are  called  eomittt  or  eontuiemaUs, 
They  consisted  of  the  private  friends  or  relations  of  the  general,  or  of  young 
men  of  rank  whom  he  took  with  him  on  his  own  account.  Thexe  were  often 
different  gradea  among  these  eomites.    Compare  Swi.t  7U.,  46. 

Opperiendm.  That  is,  ere  they  adTsnced  to  final  measures ;  for  to  go 
away  before  the  return  of  the  legati  was  not  thought  of  till  later.  Compare 
the  conclusion  of  chap.  xxx. — Comitate.  "  By  courteous  treatment."— JlfMT- 
ieum.  "  That  was  not  in  extremea."'— Pfemftim  ad  eeverhra.  "  Readily 
inclined  toward  measures  of  severity." — Estra  valtum.  Executions  took 
place  outoide  the  camp,  behind  the  porta  decumana,  just  as  outside  the  walls 
of  cities. 

Crap.  XXX.— Fnr  tutari  signioL.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  portent, 
the  standards  being  objects  of  religious  worship.— l^Viwfra.  "  To  no  pur- 
pose."— Hebeaeere  eiderd.  Alluding  to  the  recent  eclipse. — Castra  infnuta 
temerataque.  "  An  ill-starred  and  polluted  camp." — Sohai  piaeulo.  **  Freed 
from  their  guilt  by  some  expiatory  atonement.^— JS^wToIm.  Here  used  in 
the  plural  to  denote  a  single  letter.  This  is  a  late  usage  of  the  plural,  and 
arises  from  the  analogy  of  Uterm.  Compare  ii.,  70,  78 ;  iii.,  59  ;  BieLj  iii., 
63.  It  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Juatinr—Desolatus.  **  Left  alone." 
— Satie  coneederant.    "  Had  become  sufficiently  settled." 

Chap.  XXXI. — Oermanica  Ugiones.  In  each  of  the  two  German  prov- 
inces were  four  legions.  Those  in  Oermania  Superior  formed  the  exerdtus 
euperwr  ;  those  in  Gemumia  Inferior,  the  exercUvu  inferior. — Vi  sua  cuncta 
traeturis.  "  Intending  to  manage  all  things  by  their  own  strength,"  i.  e., 
who  thought  they  had  force  sufficient  to  carry  all  things  their  own  way. — 
CWt  nomen  euperiori.     Consult  notes  on  chap,  xxziv.,  of  the  Germaiua,i^C% 
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8X0.    dilras  lUd  CfeeiBft  were  both  kgoH  pro  pnBtore.^Regimm  summm 
rri.    <*The  command  in  chief." 

Agmdo  Oaliutnan  emMui.  Thie  census  was  for  the  parpose  of  apportion- 
ing the  tribute  and  taxes.  It  was  first  taken  by  Angnstus  (Lh.,  EpU.,  134 ; 
XKb  Com.,  liii.,  22).  Besides  die  tribute,  the  Gank  were  subject  to  both  a 
poQ-tax  and  a  ptopeity-tax.  The  charge  of  taking  the  census  was  k>oked 
opoft  as  a  distinction,  and  was  entrusted  to  persons  of  high  rank. 

In  rMem  yrolapwu*  etf.  "Broke  forth  into  open  outrage.** — Prima. 
This  legion,  in  an  ancient  inscription,  is  called  Oennanica.— Uhiontm.  The 
Ubii  were  brought  orer  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  Agrip- 
pa.  A  colony  of  Teterans  was  sent  to  the  Oppidtm  Uhhrum  by  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  wife  of  Claudius.  Consult  notes  on  chap, 
zxriii.,  of  the  Gerwama.— VmumtZo  rMdtitudo,  That  the  "  vernacular  mul- 
titude** means  those  bom  in  Rome,  is  shown  by  the  addition  nuper  acta  in 
urbe  deledu.  In  itself,  the  phrase  might  equally  well  denote  the  Roman  cit- 
izena  bom  in  the  proTinces ;  as  in  Hirtius,  BeU.  AUx.,  53,  a  legion  in  Spain, 
consisting  of  Roman  citizens  bom  there,  is  called  vemacula.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  native  population  of  the  capital  was,  as  in  all  great  cities,  the 
'v^Tj  dregs  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  still,  in  the  term  vemacuhu,  in  and  of 
itself,  there  is  nothing  contemptuous.  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  were  levied 
in  the  other  parts  of  Italy,  or  the  neighboring  provinces,  or  by  long  residence 
on  the  Rhine  had  become  domesticated  there.  The  levy  here  meant  was 
held  five  years  before,  after  the  overthrow  of  Yams. 

Impdlere.  The  MS.  has  hnplere,  but  hnptlUre  is  probably  the  right  word, 
and  is  given  by  some  of  the  best  editors.— ikfaterom.  "  In  due  season.**— 
Ora,  "  Faces.**— /n  auum  eogtumentmn  adtcisei  itaperatont.  "That  com- 
manders  of  armies  were  admitted  to  their  appellation.**  The  appellation 
meant  is  Otrmaniau.  Observe  that  cogrummtum  here,  as  frequently  in 
Tacitus  and  the  poets,  is  not  the  "  surname,**  but  a  name  attached  to  a  per- 
son or  thing,  "  an  appellation  ;**  for,  in  the  case  of  the  legions,  Ormumicm 
is  not  surname,  but  name  or  appellation ;  it  becomes  surname  only  for  the 
imperatom.  Observe,  moreover,  that  by  hnperatoru  are  here  meant  the 
membeis  of  the  imperial  house,  who  have  borne  an  imperiumy  and  who,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  have  been  saluted  in^tntteres.  The  cognomen 
Getmanicua  was  granted  by  the  senate  to  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius, 
and  his  descendants.  By  imperatores,  therefore,  in  the  present  passage,  we 
must  understand  Drusus  himself  and  his  son  Germanicus ;  for,  though  Ti 
berius  himself  sometimes  bore  this  title,  it  was  too  unusual  with  him  to  ad 
mit  of  his  being,<^ught  of  in  tiiis  place. 

Chap.  XXXII. — Nte  iegatus  ohviam  ibat.  That  is,  Cneina  did  ^ot  op* 
pose  them  as  Blsesus  opposed  the  Pannonian  legions. — Phaium.  "Of  the 
majority.**— CoiM<4in<tam.  "  All  firmness  of  spirit  (on  his  part).**— iym- 
phati.  "  Transported  with  fory.**  The  term  is  properly  applied  to  persona 
supposed  to  be  driven  mad  by  the  water  nymphs  (w^^oXi^Trroc),  WhosA 
appearance  in  water  was  thought  to  terrify  them,  and  inspire  them  with  « 
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Imnr  of  that  eloMBt.  It  &i  than  iigiintivelyi^plied  to  penoat  transport- 
•d  wilh  rage  or  liuy  genenSly.-^Seafogeni  mmgtiioa.  Tbe  aoldiera  oonsider- 
•d  what  had  been  done  to  indiriduala  of  them  to  hare  been  done  to  all,  as 
what  ia  done  to  any  part  of  the  body  ia  done  to  the  whole.  Thetefonre,  as 
sixty  eentaiions  isflieted  chaatiaement  upon  the  legion,  ao  now  each  cen- 
turion waa  chaatiaed  by  aizty  aoldicra,  by  way  of  nuiktng  each  of  them  feel 
what  hitherto  the  legion  had  felt.  How  many  blows  each  aoldier  gare  is 
quite  indifferent,  and  therefore  it  waa  not  neceaaary  that  all  the  centurions 
should  be  killed  by  the  besting  they  receiTed. 

CmmuhM  Umiaiogf^e,  "Tom  and  mangled."— C«de  C.  C<BMris.  Cm- 
ligula  waa  aatatainated  lyy  Charea,  Sabinua,  and  otheis,  on  the  24th  of  Jan- 
uary, A.D.  41. —  Turn  adoUaeeM.  He  waa  above  thirty  yean  old  at  the 
time.— Jm  cbtimut,  **  Retained  any  authority,"— Pr«nefw  itnu,  "  Pres- 
ent neceaaity,**  >.  e.,  the  exigency  of  the  moment. — MUitares  tudmM  aUiiu 
€9i^ecim»tihm.  "  To  thoae  who  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of 
the  aoldieiy."  Obeerre  that  eonjtdan  aliquid  does  not  denote  here,  aa 
usually,  to  fonn  a  conjecture  ooncerning  the  existence  of  a  thing,  but  to 
guess  at  its  nature,  property,  or  qualities.  AUhu  denotes  the  deeper  pene* 
tration  of  the  surmise. — JBqualitate  et  canatantia.  **  Uniformity  and  regu- 
Urity.''«^it^'.  "That  they  were  under  the  K^*«^rn»,*A  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual" 

Chap.  XXXIII. — NefUm  ejua,  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  Julisi 
Mareellus's  widow,  and  Agrippa.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  iii. — Piun$. 
Nine  (iS«ier.,  Cal,  7).— Po^na  aviofitc.  Tiberius  snd  Liris. — Acrions  fats 
MtftMi.  Becauae  the  thought  of  the  person  hated  makes  the  hater  feel 
ashamed  of  hia  own  baaeness,  and  at  the  same  time  degraded,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  conceal  his  anger,  and  can  not  do  what  he  wishes. — PotUuafonL 
Observe  that /ore,  with  the  perfect  participle  of  passive  and  deponent  veibs» 
corresponds  to  the  fiUurum  exaehim.    Compare  Madvig,  ^  410 ;  Obs,  2. 

Civile.  "  Such  aa  became  a  citisen."— OAsfcsru.  "  Reaerved."— AftiZit- 
bret  offauiona,  "  Female  animosities,"  i.  e.,  such  ss  spring  from  petty 
womanish  jealousies. — Novercalibua  JUmat^  dec.  "  With  all  a  stepwnother's 
rancor  on  the  part  of  Livia  toward  Agrippina."  lavia  was  step-mother  to 
Agrippina's  mother,  Julia.  But  Julia,  being  in  exile,  was  ss  good  as  desd 
(she  actually  died  in  this  year,  chap,  liii.) ;  Livia  became  a  kind  of  step* 
mother  to  the  daughter. — Atque  ^a  Agrifpina^^.  "And  there  was 
Agrippins  herself,  a  little  too  irritate  in  disposition."  Supply  oeeedAat. 
The  muUebrta  offenaionea  wera  principally  on  Iiivia's  part ;  but  Agrippina 
herself,  by  her  passionate  temper,  was  somewhat  in  fitult. — Niai  fuod  caati- 
tote,  dec.  As  her  chastity  restrained  her  from  all  vicious  indulgence,  her 
love  for  her  husband  from  all  that  might  have  grieved  him,  her  stropg  pas* 
aions  could  show  themaelves  only  in  what  was  good. — Quamvia  indomitiam 
anitnumt  dec.  "  She  slways  gave  a  good  direction  to  her  spirit,  though  oa- 
yieldxng." 
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Gbaf.  XXXIY. -'SequanoB.  A  Belgian  eomnumity,  between  Mount  Jum 
end  the  Anur,  or  Sa&ne, — ProarimM  ef  Belgantm,  &e.  Like  agro  <f  corponf 
chap.  iii^-^/M  «cr6a  eju9.  Consalt  notes  on  chap.  Tii. —  TumuUu.  "  The 
mvtiny.*'— Je«pfim.  "With  all  dispatch/*— JDiMwiere  m  maa^piaM.  "  To 
depart  into  maniples,"  t.  e.,  to  sepaxate  and  lange  themseWes  in  maniples. 
— Sic  melnu  muUtunt.  **  That  they  would  hear  better  as  they  were,'*  i.  e., 
intermingled.  This  is  oommonly  translated,  "  that  they  would  thus  hear 
his  reply  better,"  making  rMpoiMwi  a  noun,  and  not  a  veifo  (rtipeiMvm  scil. 
est).  But  the  former  interpretation  agrees  better  with  what  follows.  Ger- 
mnnicus,  giving  way  to  them  on  this  point,  ordeis  **vearittm  prmfeni,  ut  id 
saitem  dUetrnent  oohartet.**  To  foUow  the  standard,  and  to  stand  by  it,  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  ereiy  soldier.  Aeeoiding  to  this  last  order,  therefors, 
the  three  v€xiUa  of  each  cohort  are  to  be  set  together,  and  to  these  the  sol- 
diers of  the  cohort  are  to  gather  themseWes. 

Veneratiam.  Because  Uie  object  of  his  panegyric  was  a  god. — FUxit, 
*•  He  turned  vwy/'-^Aprnd  QermamM.  This  was  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  Dnisus ;  first,  9  and  8  B.C. ;  then  4  and  5  JlD,  ;  and  lastly,  after 
the  defeat  of  Varus,  9-11  A.D. 

GiLLP.  XXXY.— ifadwfM  mHitant.  **  Militaiy  aBboidination.''-^£^pf«- 
iratU  Compare  notes  on  chap.  xnn.-'Indueretu  vodbut.  **  With  mingled 
outcries.** — Prttia  vacMtiomm.  "The  prices  paid  for  exemptions  from 
duty."  The  centurions  in  the  Roman  army  were  rery  badly  paid,  and  en- 
deaTored  to  make  up  for  that  by  exactions  ftdm  the  aoldiera. — PropruM  no- 
mmabuB.  Opposed  to  tfidifcreftt  voeUmt,  and  denoting  that  particular  atress 
was  laid  upon  what  lblk>ws.^-3f«terMB.  Timber,  stakes  for  the  vallum,  ^cc. 
— Idignorum.  "  Fire-wood.*' — Si  qua  alia.  Making  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
dec. — AdvenuM.  "  As  a  rsmedy  against.**-^7Veu  mortem  in  Osdem  laboribua, 
dec.  **  And  not  to  give  unto  them  to  die  in  those  same  toils,  but  an  end  of 
a  senrice  so  rigid,  and  a  comfortable  retreat.*'  Obserre  here  the  veiy  un- 
usual seugma  in  orabant,  as  if  daret  were  expressed  with  moitem,  and  what 
follows.  According  to  Ritter,  Tacitus  would  seem  by  this  violent  construc- 
tion to  wish  to  imitate  the  airoei*9imu$  clamor  of  the  veterans. 

Ztcgatam.  "Bequeathed.** — FauHia  in  Oermanicum  ominibui,  "With 
criea  of  happy  omen  to  Germanicus.**  These  fmuta  omina,  and  the  offer 
that  follows,  they  connect  with  their  demand  of  the  legacy,  in  order  to  show 
Germanicus  that  in.  the  tatter  they  haTc  no  with  to  annoy  him.  It  is  Ti- 
berius's  money  that  they  want ;  to  Gennanicus  they  wish  all  that  it  good* 
and  are  ready  to  make  the  whole  empire  his.  With  promtot  supply  m  esM. 
So,  farther  on,  siortlwmifi  for  m  fMritunmt  mm.  Cicero  would  haidly  have 
omitted  the  pronoun. — SccUre*  "  By  their  guilt,**  i.  e.,  their  treason. — De- 
fercbat .  . . .  m.  Consult  notes  on  chap,  xxiii. — Quidam  tinguli.  "  Some 
standing  iq>art.*' — Spatium.  "  A  pause.*'  While  the  soldiers  in  their  sur* 
prise  hung  back,  and  turned  toward  Calusidius. 

Chap.  XXXYl.—Ubiorum  oppidum.    Afterward  Colonia  Agrippincnaia^ 
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nawCoUgnM.^OiOmrmm,  Odfia  Bdgiea  Hid  OtUia  Lvgdiweiina.— 5k 
muUeretmr  r^  **  If  tlie  buk  of  the  riT«r  were  left  ungiuided,''  t.  ci,  bgr 
Ibe  legiom  dnwinf  off  to  OmuL'—Sme^  Historical  infinitiTe,  for  the  Jb- 
perfeeL— PmniloMi  mmiUm,  Supply  «r«f  n  tkit  and  tlie  sncceediQff 
dsBse.— /iilir  M.  *«  Aad  eomfunA  tliem  widi  ob»  aaoAor."— .ff^Mir liran, 
**  SiMrakI  Teeehre  a  ^^alified  ditehnge.'*  Jjniffariw  •Isewfaete  dewilc* 
fcttldiaeliuse;  batheraHmeawtiiopnlCtBgoatof  dwniiks,«idiiitoth» 
merre.— Ai6  MvOU.    ««l7BdCT  aatandMdof  tfaeirewB." 


Cbap.  XXXTn.— /«  ffMipM  oMi^Kefik  «"nwt  time  Uuafli  wera  &biK 
rated  to  meet  ^engeneiee  of  the  iiMiBeM.'*«--/»MkriMica9M9«c.  That 
k,  imtfl  they  eaeh  reached  their  winter  qiiaftori.—iVMi  obueenen,  dec  Hiey 
demanded  immediito  payaaeat,  Mt  oni^  for  theiHeWef,  hot  ibr  the  int  aB^ 
twentieth  legions  also»  as  appeals  fmn  what  fbllowB. — CmttrmUa  es  autfiot. 
'^  Collected  ftmn  the  traralliBgiands."  Fiotieian  here  means,  not  tiieamney 
allowed  by  the  state  to  thme  who  wars  gsing  into  any  of  the  pioTinees,  but 
the  BBoney  which  they  had  tanaght  on  their  own  account,  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  journey. 

Fitd  de  imperatore  n^'.  *'  The  money-bags  extorted  from  their  general.** 
— /afitr  ngwa  uttt^qua  mfttttmg.  Just  as  money  was  frequently  depoaited  in 
templ^a,  ao  in  the  anny  it  was  kept  by  the  atandaids,  which  were  looked 
npoB  as  caorsd.    The  s^gf^^wi  kept  the  accounts. 

Chap.  XXXYIII.— 0«a«M.  Consult  chap,  xxxr.,  of  the  GarsumM.— 
iVrntdiMiN  sf*«aiitet,  dso.  -  A  party  of  Teteians  belonging  to  the  disotderiy 
legions,  who  were  then  in  garrison.*'->iV«Mfift'  ntppUdo.  **  By  the  imme- 
diate punishment.** — Mtnmtu.  Borghesi  maintains  that  we  should  read 
here  M.  Bnamu,  which,  however,  we  may  be  alk>wed  to  doubt. — Bam  ea- 
tmflh.  **  With  good  example,**  t.  e.,  in  regard  that  by  this  act  he  set  a  prec- 
edent which  might  be  adrantageoosly  followed  in  like  emeigencies.~C«»- 
ecMo  jur€.  The  right  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  the  common  sol- 
diers belonged  to  none  under  the  rank  of  Ugatua  pro  prmtort.  Compare  Dim 
Ctut.t  liii.,  2Si.'^Po§tfium  mtvtm  laitbrm.  "When  his  retreat  afforded  no 
security."— iVbfi  vioiari.  **  Was  not  outraged.**—^  nihH  otuos.  **  And  yet 
having  dared  to  do  nothing.*' 

Chap.  XXXIX.— X^gan*  oi  tmatu.  Mentioned  in  chap.  m.-'RegreBtwn, 
From  the  upper  army.  Compare  chap,  xxxvii.— -4r«m  Uhianan.  This  altar 
was  probably  erected  to  Augustus,  like  that  at  Logdunum  (Suet.,  CUtud., 
2).  Not  far  from  Bonn  is  a  hill  called  €Me»berg,  which  is  probably  the  site 
of  the  altar  of  the  Ubii.  That  this  altar  was  somewhere  near  Bonn  is  pretty 
certain.  The  name  Oodesberg  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was  tHe 
seat  of  a  religious  worship  of  some  kind.— Jlfi«M  fl«6  veaeiUo.  "  Discharged 
(but  retained)  under  a  standard  of  their  own.**— Jfimsfium  Phmcum.  He  bad 
been  consul  the  year  previous,  A.D.  13,  and  was  a  son  of  the  famous  orator 
J^laneoa,  from  whom  there  are  letten  extant  among  the  £pisti'es  of  Gictfio. 
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Veanllvm,  This  wm  the  puiple  flag  by  wUch  the  (Ugnal  lor  batde  was 
given,  and  which  was  always  in  the  keeping  of  the  general.  When  it  was 
hung  out,  the  soldiera  were  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  their  arxns. — Estractuni 
ctUniL  "  Forced  to  leave  his  oouch,"  not,  as  some  fender  it,  "  dragged  out 
of  lus  bed." — Caatra  prima  legioniM.  The  two  legioBS  eneaaiped  apart  from 
each  other,  with  a  common  voUmm,  as  the  Panaowian  legions.  Compare 
chap,  xviii. — Religiome  «ete  tuiabatwr.  "  He  endeavoied  to  protect  himself 
by  the  sanctity  in  which  they  were  heUL" — Ramm.  **  A  thing  of  rare  oc- 
currence." The  accusative  in  Apposition  with  what  precedes.  Compara 
notes  on  chap,  xzzirii. 

Nogc^tatUur.  "  Were  able  to  be  diatipgiiishgd."— fWsfgm  merepatu  rs6^ 
iem.  **  Telling  them  in  the  language  of  rebuke,  that  their  furious  outbreak 
was  brought  about  by  the  special  agency  of  Heaven,"  «.  e.,  as  a  punishment 
upon  them.  With/otoZem  supply  erne,  and  observe  that  inerepans  is  equiv- 
alent here  to  iticrepando  dictns. — Faetmda  muermlm.  **  He  laments  in  elo- 
quent terms."— ^MontYo.    **  Awed." 

Chap.  XL.  —  Eo  in  metti.  "In  this  alarming  crisis." — Argugr$, 
<<  Blamed." — Obtequia,  d&c.  Supply  trant. — FiUmn  ptarmUum,  Cains 
Caesar  (Caligula),  afterward  emperor,  bom  A.D.  l2,^^Av9.  Of  the  two  per- 
sons to  be  sent  to  Tiberius,  the  young  child  stood  nearest  to  him,  since,  ss 
adoptive  father  of  Germaaicus,  he  was  ovim  to  the  etu^-^AMpenumtem. 
"  Spuming  the  idea  of  leaving  huiL,"—I>egmerem  adpericula,  **  Degenerate 
for  facing  dangers." — PerpuUt.  Governs- u«or«n. — /nc«de6af.  "Moved 
slowly  along."— Pr^i^a.  "A  fiigitive."— iVsc  sumw  fritCM.  Supply 
eremt. 

Chap.  XLL — NonJlorenti»,  dEc  "  The  appewaace  of  Csasar,  unlike  that 
of  a  commander  flourishing  in  the  foU  enjoyment  of  power,  and  in  his  own 
camp,"  &C.  Literally, "  of  Caesar  not  flouriahiog,  nor  in  hjs  own  camp." — 
Non  ceniuri(me$n,  tie.  Supp]y  kabeaUM, — Trment.  Gauls.  Their  capital, 
the  modem  Treves, — Et  eatenuBfidd.  "  And  to  the  proteotien  of  strangen." 
L  «.,  aliens,  foreigners.  Observe  the  change  to  the  dative,  the  idea  literally 
being,  "  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  piotection  of  strangers." —  Soetr 
Drums.  **  There,  too,  was  her  father-in-law,  Diusus."  Supply  erat,  which 
is  also  to  be  supplied  with  the  nominatives  that  follow. 

In  castria  genihu,  Tacitus  here  follows  the  popular  opinion.  That  it  is 
false,  however,  since  Caligula  was  bom  at  Antium,  has  been  shown  by  Sue- 
tonius, Col.,  8. — MiUtari  vocabtdo.  "  By  an  appellation  such  as  the  soldier 
is  wont  to  give."  The  caliga  was  a  strong  and  heavy  shoe  worn  by  the  Bo- 
man  soldiers.  Hence  the  term  caligati  is  applied  by  Suetonius  (Aitg,,  25) 
to  denote  the  common  soldiers.— OroaC  This  verb  denotes  quite  generally 
expressions  of  entreaty ;  special  entreaties  are  expressed  afterward,  inde- 
pendently of  this  verb,  by  redhret,  maneret.  The  verb  obaitiuni  in  its  proper 
^ense  belongs  only  to  part  Agrippinm  eceursantes ;  to  the  other  clause,  plur- 
uni  ad  Gemumicum  regresMi,  we  must  supply  only  the  general  nation  of  op- 
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fontkm.'^tUemu  4dmt  H  irm.    The  older  imten  would  Imtc  nid  rwenA' 

Chat.  XLIL— JUicrw  mm*.  Besidee  Ciligula,  Uie  two  now  at  Rome, 
Meio  and  Drasos.  With  the  two  latter  we  most  supply  from  mmmooev 
only  the  general  notioB  of  keeping  aloof^-Qvul^auI  iatuc  BceUriM  imminet, 
"Whateyer  this  guilt  of  yoms  be  that  threatens  ns.**  Isiue  is  frequently 
vsed  as  the  neuter  pronoun  in  Plautos,  Teienee,  and  Cicero.  Emesti  eon- 
jectured  ittmc—Piehar,  **  May  be  done  away.**  Not  meaning  that  there- 
by the  guilt  of  dM  crime,  but  only  that  the  crime  itself  is  removed  or  made 
Ho  cease. — TOtrtt  fmrut.  Agrippina,  Geimanicus  being  the  adopted  son  of 
Tiberius. — Cdw.  '*  Cvathering."— JVtnaii  imperatoHs.  Germanicus,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  him.s- VoUo.  Of  the  camp  which  the  soldiers  used 
•gainst  their  general.  The  words  refer  as  well  to  the  occurrences  in  the 
cestrs  mativm  as  to  the  most  recent  tumult.  On  both  occasions  they  would 
not  hsTo  permitted  him  to  withdraw.    Compare  chap.  xzriiL 

Ho&tium  qmoqmpu  . . .  fcatnim.  All  these  three  expressions  denote  the 
same  crime,  namely,  that  against  the  ambassadors.  It  is  the  rhetorical  fig- 
ure of  the  camgeriea  vcrftomm  ac  mUtnUantm  idem  aigni/icaiUium,  a  kind  of 
Mipli^iealM,  when  the  same  thing  is  denoted  in  different  ways,  so  that  it 
aeems  to  be  many.  Compare  QmrniiLj  riii.,  4, 26. — Dhnu  Julhu.  This  was 
in  47  B.C.,  before  the  expedition  to  Africa.  Compare  fifaet.,  Cam.,  70.— 
Qairttes.  This  was  the  term  usually  employed  in  addressing  Roman  citi- 
aens  in  their  ci^il  capacity.  The  soldiers  would,  of  course,  look  upon  the 
peaoeable  citisen  with  contempt,  and  would,  moreover,  feel  deeply  mortified 
at  having  such  an  appellation  applied  to  themselves. — Dhms  Avgushu. 
This  waa  in  30  B.C.,  when  the  veterans  sent  after  the  battle  of  Actiom  to 
Bnindisium,  while  Augustus  wintered  at  Samos,  were  making  a  tumult. 
His  airival  reatored  quiet.  Compare  8uet,t  Aug.,  17 ;  Dio  Coat.,  li.,  3, 4. 
Not.  Germanicus  alone,  whose  mother  Antonia  was  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus's sister  Oictevto,  by  the  Triumvir  M.  Antonius.  Tiberius  was  not 
descended  from  Augustus. — Ut  nondtim  eoadem,  i&c.  "  As,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  yet  equal  to  them,  so,  on  the  other,  descended  from  them." — Hispanim 
Syrimve  miUt.  Because  he  was  personally  unknown  to  these. — InJUgnum 
trot.  The  imperfect  indicative  is  often  used  of  a  thing  which,  in  a  ceitatn 
case  that  does  not  actually  hold,  would  be  right  and  proper,  or  possible, 
dec.,  at  the  present  time,  as  if  to  show  the  duty  and  obligation  or  possibility 
more  unconditionally.    {Madvig,  4  348,  e.) 

Prinuuu,  dec.  The  question  whether  a  thing  does  happen,  when  we  know 
that  it  doea,  marks  it  to  be  so  wonderful  as  to  be  quite  incredible.  The  in- 
terrogative particle,  as  a  general  rule,  is  affixed  to  the  words  which  have  the 
emphasis,  as  here,  because  opposed  to  .HujMmus  Syrimve  tniles, — Egregiam 
gratiam  refertis  ?  "  Are  you  making  this  goodly  return  ?"  Ironical. — Dud 
«c»<rw.  Tiberius.  Germanicus  sperits  here  only  of  what  they  owe  to  Ti- 
berius, because  their  treatment  of  himself  was  merely  a  consequence  of 
their  behavior  to  Tibeiius. — Legmtot.    The  commanders  in  the  army  are 
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meant:  Each  legion  had  uraally  at  the  head  of  it  a  UgatuMf  not  to  be  con- 
fonnded  with  the  UgaiuB  pro  prmtare.  To  these  legati  nothing  had  been  done, 
but  they  wen  no  mora  free  to  go  than  waa  Gennanicua.  The  ambaaaadora 
from  the  aenate  had  met  with  wone  treatment.    Compare  chap,  xxxix. 

CThap.  XLIIL— .Eimii.  Sinee  he  eonaidera  the  danger  to  hia  life,  cauaed 
by  the  behavior  oftbe  aoUieiy,  aa  a  proof  that  they  are  capable  of  wishing  hia 
death  (pnearia  a$Uma), — MUiut  et  OhuuUiuM  ilU.  Supply  yeetf. — Tot  fiagitU 
mum  exercUui  meqeontemt.  Tacitoa  haa  fomed  thia  conatmction  after  that 
of  the  personal  pronoon,  to  expreaa  that  the  gailt  of  the  army  presses  upon 
Germanicna  aa  if  it  were  hia  own.  Where  m«re  participation  of  knowledge 
ia  meant,  the  phreae  ia,  eeiucni*  aUai  in  or  df  re,  or  facti  alterius  eontenu> 
—  Offertniium.  ''Ollering  their  aenricea." — laiud.  If  istud  be  the  right 
word  here,  it  moat  have  loat  by  thia  time  ita  original  meaning,  as  a  demon- 
•tratiTe  of  the  second  person. 

IfHogo.  The  person  aa  preaent  to  their  imagination,  heightened  by  the 
more  oomprehenaive  ttU  memoria. — Hone  maeulam.  Not,  aa  aome  think,  the 
OTorthipw  of  Yama,  bat  the  mutiny  which  haa  juat  taken  place. — Si  legatas 
senahii,  dec.  What  Germanieua  aaya  of  the  legati^  and  hia  wife  and  child, 
is  to  be  taken  figuratively ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  done  both.  To 
the  aenate  they  give  back  ita  ambaasadors,  when,  by  repentance  and  pun- 
iahment  of  their  crime  they  give  it  aatiafaction  for  their  offence ;  to  Germani- 
cushia  wife  and  aon,  when  they  return  to  auch  a  coarse  of  behavior  that  he 
can  reaolre  to  let  theae  remain  in  the  camp. — A  carUactu.  "  From  all  eon- 
tact  with  the  guilty,*'  i.  «.,  from  their  infectiooa  touch. — Stabile.  "  Stable 
ground.*' 

Chaf.  XLIV. -^06  immtfimlein,  &e.  *'Ott  account  of  her  approaching 
delivery  and  the  advance  of  winter."  Obaerve  that  imminmtem  refera  to 
kiement  aa  well  as  partmn, — Legatum  hgionis  primm.  Consult  note  On  '*  le- 
gaios"  chap.  xlii. — Pro  condone.  "  After  the  manner  of  an  assembly,"  i.  e., 
as  an  assembly.  In  quite  a  different  aenae  an  orator  apeaka  pro  condone, 
"  before  an  aaaembly,"  as  at  ii.,  22. — Iwddia.  '*The  odiuin." — Rettiam. 
Ra»tia  ia  here  meant  in  the  more  exteiided  aenae,  comprehending  not  only 
Raetia  proper,  now  the  Griaone  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol,  \mt  also 
Yindelicia,  anawering  to  part  of  Baden,  Wiriemberg,  Bavaria,  and  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Tyrol. — Suevoe.  By  the  Suevi  are  here  Aieant  the  na* 
tioua  forming  the  kingdom  of  Maroboduua.  Compare  ii.,  44.  Thoae  of 
them  which  bordered  on  Rntia  were  chiefly  the  Hermunduri. — Ceterum. 
^  But  in  reality."  Opposed  to  epede.  Literally  "  for  the  reat,"  «.  e.,  what 
lemaina  after  deducting  apedes  or  **  appearance,"  and,  therefore,  **  in  re- 
ality."   Compare  notes  on  ehap.  x. 

Centurionatvm.    *  *  A  muater  of  the  centuriona."    The  word  eenturionatue, 

except  in  thia  paaaage,  oecura  only  in  Yaleriua  Maximua  (iii.,  2,  23),  in  the 

aenae  of  '*  office  of  centurion,"  like  deewrieiuifiiit.    But  the  other  meaning 

'  here  given  to  it  ia  not  leaa  agreeable  to  the  derivatioa.    Yarioua  iterations 
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of  the  text  bare  been  propoaed,  bat  without  any  necetuty.— JFWtMec.  Ae- 
oording  to  hU  own  statement.  Hence  the  subjunctiTe. — Induttrimm.  '*  His 
diligent  discharge  of  duty." — Approbmteramt  ....  ^bfteUmUnmi,  Observe 
that  here,  where  mention  im  made  of  a  repeated  act,  we  hare  in  one  elaase 
the  indicatiTO,  which  in  this  case  the  older  writers  ahnost  exclusively  use,  ' 
and  in  the  other  the  subjunctive,  which  is  laoet  usual  in  the  nme  medem 
style.  (Jfedv«gi^359.)  Compare  aotea  on  chsp.  xxvii."-iSsltit6nHir  imteia. 
**  He  wss  cashiered.'*    This  waa  the  sumio  yismtntsM. 

Chap.  XLV. — Hawi  mmtr  moUa  Mt^ereraL  **  No  less  gnat  a  mass  of 
trouble  remained."— J^creciam.  "  The  outrageona  conduct." — iScsef  ensmsi 
^ud  l^^idam.  "At  the  sixtieth  milestone."  More  freely,  "sixty  lailes 
oA"  The  distance,  pf  course,  is  computed  from  the  Oppidtm  UHonm, 
where  Germanicus  then  was.— Vetera.  A  town  oi  the  Gugemi,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Ubii  and  Batari,  on  the  site  olthe  modem 
Smiim  or  JEoaten.  In  the  itineraiy  of  Antoniae  (p.  370),  the  distsnce  be- 
tween Vetera  and  the  Oppidum  Ubiorum  is  msde  sixty-three  miles.^P<Mii* 
tauia.  Not  their  own,  as  Nippeidey  msinfains,  but  that  of  the  others  who 
had  mutinied. — Iw^ermm.  "His  authority." — Cerfolarw.  Marking  de- 
terminstion. 

Chap.  XLVL — In  JUyrico.  Properly  in  Pannonia.  Compare  chap,  xvi., 
seff. — ItmaUda  el  iaennaa.  Senate  and  people,  in  their  totsl'tty,  are  here 
taken  as  parts  or  members  of  the  general  body  of  the  atate.  Hence  the  neu- 
ter. Compare  chap.  IvL :  "  Ut,  ^uod  imifciUmn  ataie  ec  Mam,  etalim  csp- 
iMm  out  imddatum  ett." — Cunctatione  ficta.  Compare  chap,  xi.,  seqq. — Du- 
omm  odole$ceniium.  Drusus  and  Germanicus.  —  AduUti.  "Matured."— 
Seoeritatis  et  nmnificentim  mmtmim,  "  The  supreme  arbiter  of  rigorous  pan- 
ishment  and  liberal  reward." — An  Atyinftew  poimtM,  On  this  ellipticsl 
use  of  the  acousativp  with  the  infinitive,  consult  JZampt,  ^  GOB. — CmfiiUn- 
fern.  "  Wrestipg  from  their  intended  meaning."  Conauk  Forcellini,  Xe*., 
«.  V. — Fomewta.    "  Conciliatory  messures." 

Chap.  XLVII.— /mmotaia  advermt,  dta  "  Unshaken  and  fixed  against 
these  remarks  was  the  resolve  unto  Tiberius*  not  to  leave  the  capital,"  dec 
Compare  Virgil  {JSn,^  iv.,  15) :  '*  J^imUUnonanimofimun  immotumfue  »ede- 
ret."  —  Z>tver«a.  "Conflicting  eoasiderttaftas."  — Quoe  i^'fiir  mieferret? 
This  use  of  fuoe  for  uint  is  of  rare  occurrence. — Acy  ne  pot^Metft,  dec. 
"  And  it  also  proved  a  source  of  disquietude  unto  him,  lest  those  who  were 
not  preferred  might  be  exasperated  by  the  affront"  With  ac  supply  ange- 
batt  from  the  angebant  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage,  and  observe  that  ae  ii 
introduced  the  better  to  distinguish  the  two  giounds  of  anxiety;  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding,  and  the  fear  of  the  consequences  that  might  ensue  from 
that  decision. — At  perfiUoM  parUeradm,  dec.  "  Whereas  they  could  be  ap- 
proached by  him  through  his  sons  in  an  equal  degree,"  the  imperial  dignity 
xemaining  meanwhile  uainipatred ;"  ».  e,,  whefeas,  by  sending  one  of  his 
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tona  to  each,  he  treated  them  both  alike,  without  impairing  the  imperial  dig 
nity. 

ExcuBOtum.  Supply /br0. — Impedimenta,  "Wagons  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den." Compare  Suet.,  Tib.,  38. — Navee.  Ships  might  be  employed  either 
across  the  Mare  Superum,  or  from  Ostia  to  Massiiia,  as  in  the  Britannic  ex- 
pedition of  Claudius  {Suet.,  Claud.,  liy—PrudetOee  fefellit,  **  He  imposed 
upon  men  of  sense." 

Chap.  XLVIII. — Si  recenti  exemplo^  &c.  '*  To  see  whether,  through  the 
force  of  the  late  example,  they  themselves  would  consult  for  their  own  safe- 
ty." Compare  iv.,  49 :  "  JBxerdtum  ostendit  ti  barbari  prcBlium  auderent." — 
Cmcmam.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Caecina,  after  he  had  led  the  first  and 
twentieth  legions  to  the  city  of  the  Ubii  (chap,  xxxvii.),  had  probably,  after 
the  return  of  Germanicus  (chap,  xxxix.),  gone  to  Vetera. — Aqviliferie.  The 
first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii  had  charge  of  the  eagle  of  the 
legion.  He  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  tribuni  mUitum,  and  had  a  seat  m  the 
military  council. — Maxime  aineerum.  **  Least  disaffected." — Causae  et  met* 
ita  epectari.  **  Motives  and  merits  were  regarded."— foM^ustmum.  "  Most 
depraved." — Noeeente.  Not  perhaps  "knowing,"  but  "learning,"  as  in 
chap.  Ixii.,  wuUo  nosceate,  " none  recognizing,"  or  "being able  to  ascertain." 

Chap.  XLIX. — Diverea  omnium,  &c.  "  The  character  of  all  the  civil  con- 
flicts that  ever  happened  was  different  from  that  of  this  one." — Diacedunt  in 
partes.  This  accords  with  non  prmlio,  nan  adversie  e  eastrie,  only  by  a 
zeugma,  that  is,  by  supplying  the  general  notion  of  opposition ;  since  in  the 
fight,  and  in  the  case  of  hostile  camps,  the  parties  are  already  divided.  Ren- 
der, therefore,  "  Not  in  fight,  not  from  opposed  camps  (do  they  encounter 
one  another),  but,"  &c. — Simul  quietos.  "  Reposing  together." — Bonorum. 
"  Of  the  weH-affectcd." 

Non  medieinam  itlud,  &c.  "  Calling  that,  with  very  many  tears,  not  a 
remedy,  but  a  massacre."  Observe  the  employment  of  iUud  here.  In  the 
older  style  the  attraction  illam  would  have  been  indispensable.  Tacitus  has 
neglected  it  here,  and  in  ii.,  36 :  "  Non  enim  precee  sunt  ietud,  eed  effiagita- 
tio  ;"  as  also  in  iv.,  19 :  "quasi  out  Varro  consul  out  illud  respubUca  esset;** 
and  xvi. ,  22 :  "  secessionem  jam  id  et  partes"  &c. — Piaadum  furoris.  In  ap- 
position with  eundi  in  hostem. —  Se^itur.  "Falls  in  with." — LegionUms, 
The  four  legions  on  the  Lower  Rhine. — Quorum,  Referring  as  well  to  co- 
hortes  as  to  alas. — Modestia.    "  Sense  of  duty." 

Chap.  L. — Agitabtmt.  "  Were  passing  their  time."  Frequentative  of 
agebaat. — Attinemur.  "  We  are  held  back." — Agmine  propero,  &c.  "  By  a 
forced  march  make  their  way  through  the  Csesian  forest,  and  cross  the  bar- 
rier laid  out  by  Tiberius."  The  Csesian  forest  lay  over  against  Vetera, 
where  Germanicus  crossed  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighborhood  of  WeseL  The 
term  scindit  does  not  mean  that  they  cut  a  way  through  this  forest,  but  that 
they  go  through  it,  «nd  cross  the  Umes.    Upon  the  limee,  which  was  t^  b^ad 
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dyke,  they  pitch  their  camp.  To  hare  actually  broken  a  way  through  the 
limea  «iould  have  been  a  uaelesa  and  miachieTous  labor,  as  it  would  have  to 
be  cloeed  a^ain.  The  term  captwn  is  employed,  not  because  the  limea  was 
incomplete,  but  because  it  was  capable  of  being  made  more  complete.  Com- 
pare xi.,  1 :  *'  (hortoa)  a  ImcvXIo  ctaptos  ituigm  magnificentia  extoUehat." — 
Conctfdtfrus.  **  With  piles  of  hewn  timber,**  u  e.,  trees  cut  down  and  piled 
iq»  as  barricades. 

Saltu9  ob$cun9.  "  Gloomy  forest  groonds."  A  continuation  probably  of 
the  Siha  Ciena, — Ineautum,  "  Unguarded.'*  Used  passively,  as  in  Livy, 
zzT.,  38.  This  road  led  to  the  Amisia  {Enu),  and  the  country  of  the  Maxsi ; 
the  other,  along  the  Luppia  {Lippe)  to  the  Cherusci. — Ac  «o{ennt6ia  epulis 
htdicram,  "  And  celebrated  with  a  customary  banquet  and  with  sports." 
At  the  banquet  there  were  games,  armor-dances,  &c.  Compare  chap,  xxiv., 
of  the  OernumuL  —  ObstanHa  nlvarvm.  Ck)mpare  "  occulta  BoUumat^  and 
^  kianido  paludum,**  chap.  bd. ;  "  operta  oceans**  (it,  23) ;  "  angtuta  inonim'* 
(iii.,  82),  du;. 

Maraorum.  The  Marai  here  meant  were  aituate  between  the  L^ipe  and 
the  JiuhTf  in  the  interior.  They  are  mentioned  in  Strabo  (vii.,  p.  444,  A), 
and  appear  as  a  highly  important  people  in  Tacitus,  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing book,  but  nowhere  afterward.  The  explanation  probably  is,  that  they 
were  not  a  nation,  but  a  confederation  of  nations. — Statiorut.  "  Parties  of 
armed  men.**— .Anfeponlit.  **  Being  sUtioned  in  advance..**— BelZi.  "  Of 
any  hostile  attack.'* — Pax.  "  A  state  of  repose.'*— iVm  lauguida  et  solute. 
*t  Other  than  the  result  of  languor  and  remissness,**  i.  e.,  one  arising  from 
the  languor  and  torpor  of  drunkenness,  and  without  the  restraints  and  pre- 
cautions which  are  usual  even  in  time  of  peace. 

Chap.  LI. — Avidas.  "  Eager,*' «.  e.,  to  commence  the  onslaught.— Ctt- 
neo9.  *'  Columns.*'  Besides  its  literal  meaning  of  a  "  wedge,**  cuneus  is 
applied  generally,  as  here,  to  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  column.  Com- 
pare Hut,t  ii.,  42 ;  Curt,f  iii.,  2. — Templvm,  Not  a  temple  in  our  sense  of 
the  word ;  for,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.,  ix.),  the  Germans  had  none,  but, 
as  in  Oerm.i  xl.,  a  sacred  grove,  with  an  altar,  and  the  like  appendages,  for 
worship.  Compare  iv.,  73 :  "lucmn  quern  BaduhentuB  vacant." — Tan^oius. 
This  deity  is  not  spoken  of  except  in  the  present  passage,  and  in  one  in- 
scription. There  is  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  meaning  or  derivation  of  the 
name,  at  which  various  guesses  have  been  made,  without  arriving  at  any 
very  probable  result.— 5ine  tm/nere  milites.  Supply  fuare.Semitomnoa,  in- 
ermosy  out  palantea.  **  Men  half  asleep,  (or  else)  unarmed,  or  (if  armed)  strag- 
gling about  singly."    Three  different  classes  are  meant. 

Bructeroa  . . .  Uaipetea.  Compare  Germ.i  xxxii.,  acq. — 7\ibantea:  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  duchy  6f  Weatpkaliat  and  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  Markj  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Luppia,  or  lappe.'-Saltuaque.  On 
the  Lippe,  those  which  they  entered  immediately  after  crossing  the  frontier. 
— Quod  gnarum  duct.  Consult  notes  on  chap,  v.,  *\gnarvm  id  CttaariV-^ 
Inceaaitque  itineri  et  jpr^Uo.    **  And  he  advanced  (in  an  order  adapted  at 
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once)  for  marching  and  fighting."  The  dative  marks  the  object.  There  is 
no  need  of  supplj'ing  paratus,  as  some  do. — Para  equitum,  dec.  He  is  de 
scribing  the  agmen  quadratum  of  this  period,  an  order  intended  to  guard 
against  an  attack  from  any  quarter. — AuxiUaruB  cohortes.  "  Some  cohorts 
of  the  allies.**    Not  all,  because  others  are  mentioned  as  closing  the  rear. 

Donee  agtnen  porrigereiur,  "  Until  the  line  of  march  was  stretched  out,** 
and  consequently  weakened.  This  was  done  when  they  ha4  defiled  into 
the  mountain  forests. — Levea  eohortes.  Those  whom  above  he  calls  eeteri 
aociorum,  •—  ObUterandcB  Meditiotiia.  "  Of  obliterating  the  scandal  of  sedi- 
tion."— Redigunt.  "They  drive  back.** — Evatere  nlvas.  So,  "  angustia^ 
isikmi  evadi^*  (t.,  10.),  and  ^*  evatumm  jvioentanC*  (vi.,  48). — Fidens, 
"Elated.** 

Chap.  LII. — QuatMsset.  He  had  sought  it,  because  Germanicus  had 
acted  in  his  name,  and  he  was  obliged  to  ratify  his  concessions. — Rethdit  ad 
senatum.  "He  consulted  the  senate.** — Infentior.  "More  in  earnest." — 
Fida.  "^  Sincere.*' — Cunctaque,  qum  Qemumicug  indulteratt  servavit.  "  And 
be  fiilfiUed  all  the  concessions  which  Germanicus  had  made.'* — Paunonf 
icoa  eserdttu.  "  The  Pannonian  foroea.**  The  plural,  because  several  le- 
gions. 

Chap.  LIII. — JuUa.  The  daughter  of  Augustus,  married  successively  to 
Agrippa  and  Tiberius. — Pandateria.  A  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli, 
off  the  coast  of  Campania,  now  Vendutane.  Another  and  more  usual  form 
of  the  name  was  Pandataria,  as  given  by  Strabo. — Oppido  Rkeginwum,  The 
town  of  Rhegium  is  meant,  the  modem  Reggio.  The  words  qvi  Siculum 
/return  accolunt  are  added,  to  distinguish  this  place  from  Regium  Lepidi,  now 
Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena. —  Ut  imparegt.  "  As  one  unequal  to  her 
in  birth,**  i.  «.,  beneath  her  rank,  because  she  was  the  emperor's  daughter. 
Otherwise,  the  Claudian  gens  was  quite  upon  a  par  with  hers. — Tarn  intima 
eauea.  "  So  cogent  a  motive." — Cur  Rhodum  abseederet.  Consult  chap, 
iv.— Pa»«  interfechany  &c.  She  had  no  hope  that  Germanicus  would  rise 
Ugainst  Tiberius. — Longinquitate  eanlU.  Since  2  B.C.  She  died  A.D.  14. 
Longinquitas  here  refers  to  time. 

SoUere  ingenio  et  prave  factmdue.  "  Shrewd  in  point  of  intellect,  and 
eloquent  without  principle.** — Contumacia  et  odiis.  "  Through  the  defiance 
and  hatred  with  which  he  had  inspired  her  toward  him.** — Amotue  Cereinam, 
At  the  same  time  with  Quinctius  Crispinus,  Appius  Claudius,  Scipio,  and 
others  of  less  note.  {Dio  Coat.,  Iv.,  10.)  Cercina  (now  Chercara  or  Kar- 
kenah)  was  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  off  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa. — Quatuordecim  anrUa.  'Not  as  Julia  fifteen  years,  probably 
because  he  was  that  one  of  her  paramours  of  whom  Dio  Cassius  (Iv.,  10) 
says,  xal  kveLdrj  koX  d^fiapx6c  rig  hf  airoic  nv,  oi  nporepov  itplv  Sidp^ai 
kKpi'&ri. — L.  Aaprenate.  Asprenas  was  consul  suffectus  A.D.  6.  He  was 
legatus  under  Varus  A.D.  9,  and  saved  himself  with  his  two  legions.  (  Vell.y 
iii,  120.)    As  an  orator,  Seneca  {Contr,,  v.,  praf.,  p.  318,  ed.  Bip.)  reckons 
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him  among  those  "  quorum  /ofiui  cum  ipna  extmeta  e9</'  while  from  his 
brother,  P.  Asprenas,  he  cites  much. 

ChaF.  lit. — SoddUum  AugvataUum  sacerdoHo.  **  The  religioiu  order 
of  the  Aogust&tiui  brotherhood."  They  were  called  Augustales,  and  were 
instituted  to  take  charge  of  the  worship  of  Augustus  and  the  Julian  gens. — 
ReHnendit  sacrtM.  "  For  preserring  the  rites."  Tacitus  in  this  passage 
corrects  the  view  he  had  before  expressed  in  Hist.t  ii.,  95,  that  the  sodales 
Titii  were  instituted  by  Romulus  in  honor  of  Tatius. — Claudhu.  Afterward 
emperor;  brother  of  Germanicus. — Histrionum.  Here,  as  almost  invariably 
in  these  times,  the  term  hUtrionet  is  applied  to  the  players  of  pantomime, 
which  had  all  but  superseded  every  other  kind  of  acting. — IndvJUerat  ei  lu- 
dicro.  *'  Had  countenanced  that  pastime."-— iS/udiw.  "  Pursuits."^CmZe. 
"  Popular."— 3for«m  via.  "  Turn  of  character."— -MbZI«««r  habUum.  **  Hu- 
mored."— DuTiora.    "  Severer  objects  of  attention." 

Chap.  "LV.—Dnuo  Ccuare,  &c.  This  was  in  A.U.C.  768,  A.D.  15.— 
Manente  UUo.  "  While  the  war  still  continued." — Pracepit.  "  He  antic- 
ipated it." — Dundere  hoatem,  &c.  *'  That  the  enemy  were  divided  into  op- 
posite factions  between  Arminius  and  Segestes."  The  expression  here  is 
the  same  as  in  verba  partiendif  taking  in  with  the  accusative  of  the  person 
or  persons  to  whom  the  shares  fall. — Arminius.  The  German  name  Her- 
mann Latinized. — Crimina  et  innoaioa.  Instead  of  saying,  "  guilty  and  in- 
nocent," or  "  guilt  and  innocence."  Tacitus,  aiming  at  variety  and  con- 
trast, takes  one  term  from  the  former,  and  the  other  from  the  latter  mode 
of  expression. — Consensu.  "  By  the  universal  agreement." — Privatim.  "  By 
motives  of  a  domestic  nature." — Filiam.  Thusnelda. — Oener  invisus  inimici 
toceri.  Instances  of  this  kind  of  tautology  are  not  uncommon.  Compare 
**  Fratris  filio  juveni  patruus  senex  parere  dedignabatur^  (ii.,  45);  "  Utinam 
ego  potius  filio  juveniy  quam  tile  patri  seni  cessisset**  (iii.,  16)  ;  "  Fratrem  ns 
desere  frater''  {Virg.,  JEn.,  x,,  600). 

Chap.  LVI. —  Tumultwirias  eatervas.  "  Some  hastily-enrolled  bands." 
The  term  tumultuarii  is  properly  applied  to  soldiers  raised  hastily  on  some 
sudden  or  dangerous  war  breaking  out  (tumultus)  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
Here  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  —  Germanorum  cis  Rhenum  colentivm. 
The  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Sigambri,  the  latter  transplanted  to  the  left  bank. 
The  Vangiones,  Triboci,  and  Nemetes  were  probably  not  called  because 
they  belonged  to  the  upper  province. — Positoque  castello  .  ...  in  monte 
Tauno.  Mons  Taunus  is  now  called  not  only  by  its  ancient  name,  but  also 
die  Hohe  and  der  Heyrich.  The  fort  mentioned  in  the  text  as  having  been 
first  erected  by  Drusus,  and  afterward  rebuilt  by  Germanicus,  was  not  that 
on  the  Fulda  (now  Cassel)^  but  was  in  the  territory  of  Mattium ;  and  some 
remains  are  still  to  be  seen  near  Homburg. 

X.  Apronio.  L.  Apronius  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Pannonian 
War,  A.D.  6-9  (Fetf.,  ii.,  116).    He  had  been  consul  suifectus  in  A.D.  8, 
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and  he  was  now  legatns  of  Gennanicos,  and  with  the  same  dignity  as  the 
military  commanders  of  the  two  German  provinces,  namely,  legatua  pro 
pr<Btore,  as  appears  from  the  award  of  the  iruigma  triumphi  to  all  three 
(chap.  Izxii.)' — Ad  munkionea  viananf  &c.  "For  repairing  the  roads  and 
bridging  the  rivers."  The  vwnitiones  viarwn  refer  properly  to  the  raising 
and  strengthening  of  the  banks,  in  order  to  guard  against  inundations. 
Compare  notes  on  Agricj  txxi.,  where  the  phrase  munire  viam  is  explained* 
The  proper  meaning  o{  tmmitio  Jiuminum  is  the  "  damming  up  of  rivers,"  but 
this  is  out  of  the  question  here. 

Imbreaque  et  Jiuminum  auctua.  The  former  were  the  cause  of  the  latter ; 
but,  independently  of  that,  they  were  feared,  because  in  themselves  they 
made  the  ways  impracticable. — Adranam.  The  Eder.  Mannert  makes  it 
very  probable  that  Tacitus  here  has  fallen  into  an  error,  and  that  for  Adro" 
nam  he  ought  to  have  written  Loganam.  The  Logana  is  now  the  LcJine, 
{^MawMrtf  Geogr.t  iii.,  p.  564.)— Quod  illi  moriSf  &c.  "Which  is  their  cus- 
tom, as  often  as  they  have  fled,  more  from  craft  than  from  fear." 

Chap.  LVIL — CircumMedebatur.  **  He  was  besieged." — Quando.  In  the 
sense  of  quoniam,  as  in  i.,  44,  59 ;  ii.,  26. — Quonto  quia  audacia,  &c.  Tac- 
itus frequently  has,  with  quanta  . . ,  tantOf  in  one  member  the  positive  of  an 
adjective,  &c.,  and  in  the  other  the  comparative,  where  the  earlier  writers 
have  in  both  clauses  the  comparative. — Rebuaque  motia  potior.  "  And  the 
more  to  be  preferred  in  times  of  commotion." — Anno  quo  Germanim  deacivere. 
This  was  in  A.D.  9,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  the  disaster  of  Varus. — 
Germanice.  Not  the  two  Roman  provinces  on  the  left  bank,  nor  yet  those 
on  the  left,  and  the  rest  of  Germany  on  the  right  bank,  but  simply  the  latter. 
The  plural  denotes  the  districts  occupied  by  the  several  nations  or  tribes.— 
Aram  Ubiorwn.    Consult  notes  on  chap,  zxxiz. — Ruperat.    "  He  had  rent.** 

GaUicam  in  ripam.  Although  the  two  German  provinces  lay  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  called,  from  the  bulk  of  its  population,  the  Gallie 
bankj  in  opposition  to  the  right  bank,  which  was  entirely  German. —  Ger- 
manico  pretium.  fuitf  &,c.  "  It  appeared  to  Germanicus  worth  his  while  to 
march  back."  The  full  form  would  be  opera  pretium  fidtt  as  used  by  the 
earlier  writers.  —  CUentium.  Compare  Germ.^  xiii.  —  Victa  in  lacrvmaa, 
"  Subdued  to  tears." — Intra  ainum,  "  Within  the  folds  of  her  dress,"  i.  $,, 
between  her  breast  and  waist. 

Chap.  LVIII. — Simul  Segeatea  ipae.  "  At  the  same  time  appeared  Se- 
gestes  himself."  The  generic  notion  of  "  appeared"  is  to  be  supplied  from 
ferebantuTt  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter. — Bona.  "Well  and  faith- 
fully kept." — Ex  veatria  utilitatibua.  "  With  reference  to  your  interests."— 
Conducere.  With  this  verb  we  must  supply  jvdicabam,  from  probabam^  at  the 
end  of  the  sentebce,  which  latter  includes  the  notion  of  judging  and  de- 
ciding.— Reumfeci.  "I  arraigned." — Conacioa.  " His  accomplices." — TUa 
nox.  Compare  chap.  Iv.  The  wish  that  follows  is  added  by  him  because 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  destruction  of  Varus,  and  in  the  later  wars ',  to 
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which  ftlso  the  not  •entence  nten.~^D^UrL    H«  mesas  by  the  Ger- 


Vhi  frimvm  tm  eopim,  **  As  soob  ts  an  oppoitanity  is  afforded  of  con- 
ferriBg  with  yoa.** — 06  jHromitcm.  "  With  any  view  to  reward.'* — CondUtt- 
Itr.  **  Mediator,**  i.  e.,  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Romans. — Quod  eat 
Anmrnio  emuHpH,  dec.  That  is,  that  she  is  the  wife  of  Amunins,  or  iho 
iaaghter  of  Begestes. — Veltn  m  prwrnda.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  **  New  Province"  would  be  that  which  the  Romans,  before-  the  over- 
throw of  VaniSi  possessed  on  the  right  bank»  as  they  had  neither  given  up 
their  supposed  right  to  this,  nor  abandoned  the  hope  of  regaining  it. — Nomen 
knferttUnia.  This  wss  now  given  for  the  second  time.  Compare  OreUi, 
Insenp.  Rom.,  eS^.—Ludibno.  "  Mockery.'*  The  story,  whatever  it  is,  is 
lost    In  xi.,  1<I,  A.D.  47,  the  son  of  Aiminins  is  spoken  of  as  dead* 

Chap.  LIX. — TTt  qmbtu^me  helhan  timli»,  dec.  Compare  notes  on  Agrie.^ 
zviii. :  "  Belhtm  volentibtu  enU.** — Unam  muUercuiam.  **  One  poor  woman, ** 
I.  e.,  feeble  and  unprotected. — Redderet  JUio,  &c.  The  common  reading  is 
RedderetJUio  Mcerdatium;  hominem  Germanoa  ntmquam  satis  eseusaturos, 
dec  Bat  here  hominem  (meaning  Segestes)  is  in  its  wrong  place.  Several 
alterations  have  been  proposed;  but  that  of  Wolfs,  which  is  adopted  in  the 
text,  is  by  fsr  the  best ;  it  improves  both  sentences.  Arminius  speaks  with 
contempt  of  a  Roman  priesthood  being  bestowed  upon  a  Cheruscan  chief. — 
AlUs  gentibus  ignorantia,  dec.  He  means  to  say,  that  other  tribes,  who, 
thnmgh  their  ignorance  of  the  chancter  of  the  Roman  dominion,  do  not  make 
a  strenuous  resistance,  may  be  more  easily  excused  than  those  who  have 
experienced  it,  and  do  not  make  evety  effort  to  escape  from  it. — Nesaa, 
"Unknown.'* 

Quando.  In  the  sense  of  ^ueniem.  Compare  chap.  Ivii. — Deiecius.  Tar 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Germany.  Cotepare  Sust.,  Tib.,  18 ;  VeU.,  ii.,  120, 
'^ImperitvmadoUseentyhan.  Germanicus.  And  yet  Arminius  himself  was 
not  much  older  than  the  Roman  prince. — Patriam,  parentes.  The  slave  of 
right  possesses  neither. — Colonias  novas.  This  is  said  with  reference  to  the 
old  colonies  planted  by  the  Romans,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  con- 
qnered  territory,  and  which  had  been  destroyed  after  the  victory  of  Annin- 


Chap.  LX. — Sed  eontermituB  gentes.  Supply  etiam  after  sed.  It  is  fre- 
quently thus  qroitted.  Compare  Satt.,  Cat.,  18 :  "  Non  eonstdibus  modo, 
§ed  plerisque  senatoribus."  Sometimes  we  find  the  sed  omitted,  as  in  iv.,  35 : 
**  tton  modo  libertas,  etiam  libido  ifnpunita."—Quadraginta  cohortibus  Romanis. 
The  four  legions  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  expression  "  forty  cohorts**  is 
used  merely  for  the  sake  of  variety. — Bructeros.  Compare  Germ.,  xxxiii. 
*— Amwism.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Amisia,  which  falls  into  the 
German  Ocean.  The  river  here  meant  separates  Westphalia,  Mark,  and 
Dortmund,  and  falls  into  the  Rhine.—Pedo.  Probably  C.  Pedo  Albinova- 
Bus,  of  whose  pootiy  we  have  a  fragment  remaining,  on  the  voyage  of  Ger- 
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manicus  down  the  Amisia  to  the  ocean.    Compare  ii.,  23 ;  Ovid.  e»  PonLj 
iv.",  10, 16. — Frisiorum.    Compare  Germ.,  Txxiv. 

Qnatuor  legiones.  Those  of  the  Upper  Rhine. — Laau.  The  lakes  am 
now  onited  in  the  Zuyder  Zee.  He  entered  them  from  the  Rhine,  by  the 
Fossa  Dnuiana,  now  the  Yssel, — Pnedictum,  **  Before  mentioned."  A 
usage  frequent  in  Yelleius  and  later  writers. — L.  Stertinhu.  He  formed 
here  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army,  moving  from  north  to  south. — Amisu 
am  et  Luppiam,  amnts  inter.  The  collocation  of  the  preposition,  after  two 
words  combined  by  a  copulatire  particle,  is  a  modem  usage.  The  preposi- 
tion must  be  a  dissyllable,  with  its  first  syllable  long.— rewtofturffienWio&u. 
The  Teutobaiigian  forest  is  here  meant.  The  locality  of  the  field  of  batfle 
where  Varus  was  overthrown  has  not  been  determined  with  any  certainty, 
though  not  a  little  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  Most  writers  have  look- 
ed for  the  spot  in  the  vicinity  of  TeuUberg,  near  Detmold,  of  Winfeld,  and 
Vcarenholx  (the  wood  of  Yarns). 

Cetap.  liSI.—Aggeree,  "  Causeways.**— Htimuto  patudum,  "  Over  the 
wateiy  portion  of  the  morasses."— i^a/iac«6i«.  "Insecure."— /nc«dttitf. 
"  They  enter  upon."— Prtma  Vari  contra,  (rermanicus  came  from  the  west, 
Varus  had  fallen  back  from  the  east.  As  the  description  here  follows  Ta- 
tus's  line  of  march,  it  appears  that  Germanicus  had  pushed  beyond  the  first 
camp  of  Varus,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  localities  according  to  the 
order  of  the  events. — Dimeneis  principiie.  From  the  marking  out  of  the 
principia  proceeded  that  of  the  entire  camp,  and  the  lines^  of  tents  all  led  up 
to  this. — Trium  legionum  mamu  ostenlabant.  **  Showed  the  hands  of  three 
legions,"  i.  e.»  that  the  hands  of  three  legions  had  been  employed  upon  it. 
In  other  words,  showed  that  when  the  camp  was  formed  the  three  legions 
were  still  entire. 

Dein.  This  refers  to  some  spot  distinct  from  that  just  spoken  of.  This 
second  camp  was  made  on  the  second  day,  on  some  hill  or  other.  Compare 
Dio  Caes.f  Ivi.,  21. —  Semiruto  vallo.  The  circumstance  that  this  vallum 
of  the  second  camp  was  half  fallen  in,  showed  that  it  was  not  strongly  made 
in  the  first  instance. — Medio  campi.  "In  the  intervening  portion  of  the 
plain."  Not  only  between  the  two  camps,  but  generally  between  the  . 
mountains  and  the  forests. — Simul  truneiSf  &c.  To  this  supply  from  adjd- 
cebarU  only  the  general  notion  of  proximity. — Ora.  "  Human  skulls." — Le- 
gatos.  The  separate  commanders  of  the  legions. — Infelieu  Because  comh 
pelled  to  such  an  act.  The  act  in  itself  is  not  hereby  censured. — Iiwenerit, 
Earlier  writers  would  have  employed  invenisset  after  referebant. — Patibula, 
The^NttifruZumVas  a  piece  of  timber,  forked  above,  to  the  arms  of  which  the 
outspread  hands  were  nailed,  thus  answering  the  same  purpose  as  a  cross. 
— Scrobes.    In  which  they  were  tortured. 

Chap.  LXII. — Romanus  qui  aderat  exerdtus.  Nipperdey  compares  this 
iteration  of  the  same  words,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  previous  chapter,  to 
the  yitistrophic  responsion  in  lyrical  measures,  and  to  be  intended  to  ex- 
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piMS  stioiig  feeling.  Of  «  ■imilar  character,  as  regards  the  indication  of 
deep  emotion,  is  the  neglect  of  strict  grammatical  form  in  onuuM  . .  .  contam^ 
gumma  after  trivm  UgUmMm.  otaa,  and  mauti  . . .  condebant  after  Ronumua 
. . .  €iter€ituB.—NuUo  mwccnle.  **  No  one  being  able  to  ascertain."— /n  de- 
Uriut  trokmti.  **  Putting  an  unfarorable  construction  upon." — FormidoU' 
norewi.  Used  here  in  the  rarer  sense  "  fearful  of."  Elsewhere  in  Tacitus 
formidolMUM  always  occurs  in  the  sense  of  "  formidable,"  *'  to  be  feared  by," 
dec. — Vetu$tianmu  c«rimomw,  dec.  By  "  endowed  with  most  ancient  cere- 
monies," Tacitus  means,  put  in  possession  of  th4[knowledge  of  them,  and 
invested  with  authority  to  exercise  them. — Attrectare  feralia.  By  contact 
with  dead  bodies  consecrated  places  (lemj»2a)  and  priests  were  defiled. 

Chap.  LXIII. — Can^immque  ....  eripi.  This  is  a  phrase  borrowed  finm 
the  Roman  circus. '  When  four  chariots  started  from  the  carcertSf  if  that 
which  came  through  the  first  door-way  won  the  prize,  they  said  occupavit  a 
vicii  ;  if  that  which  came  through  the  second,  nceessU  et  tneit ;  if  that  which 
came  through  the  third,  eripuit  (campum  praecedentibus)  tt  mat.  Compare 
Oronov.,  ad  ioc.—Colligi.  "  To  keep  close  together."— ViBrtiL  "  Wheeled 
about." — Subaidiaria.  "  Forming  the  reserre  of  the  caraliy."  That  they 
were  aocH  is  shown  by  their  being  called  simply  cohortet,  without  mention 
of  the  contrary;  always  so  to  be  understood  in  Tacitus,  unless  the  context 
itself  implies  that  the  case  was  otherwise. —  TVudeftantvrgue.  Both  ejvet 
and  cohortea. — Ni  CaaoTf  &c.  Consult  notes  on  chapters  xziii.  and  zzxr. 
— Productaa  legiotua  inatruxiaaet,  "  Drawn  out  the  legions  in  order  of  bat- 
tle."— Manibua  aqtda.  "  On  equal  terms,"  t.  c,  without  adrantage  on  either 
aide.    So  **  mqua  manu/*  Sail.,  Cat.,  39. 

LUmre  oceani.  Compare  **finibua  Friaionan,"  chap.  Ix. — Suum  milUem. 
The  legions  of  Oermania  inferior^  which  he  usually  commanded.  Compare 
chap.  zxxi. — Pontea  longoa.  These  pmUea  longi  were  discovered  in  1818, 
beneath  the  marshy  soil  in  the  province  of  Drenthe,  not  far  from  Cawrda 
and  Vakhe,  running  from  the  forest  of  Weerding  to  Ter-Haar.  They  con- 
sist of  gravel  heaped  up  and  held  together  by  stakes  and  beams  on  each  side. 
The  stakes  have  been  worn  away  at  the  extremities  by  age,  but  still  exist 
beneath  the  surface. — Aggeratua.  "  Raised."  More  literally,  **  heaped  up." 
Compare  previous  note. —  Tenacia  gram  ceano.  That  is,  the  feet  of  those 
who  stepped  upon  them  stuck  in  the  clay. — In  loco.  Namely,  where  he  was. 
—  Ut  opua  et  alii,  6cc.  This  omission  of  the  first  alii  is  rather  riolent 
Compare  Liv.,  iii.,  37 :  "  Virgia  agdi,  alii  aecwri  aubjici."  Primum  is  omit- 
ted in  a  similar  manner  in  chap.  Ixvii. :  "  Ut  hi,  tnox  pedea,^*  dec 

Chap.  LXLY. —Stationea.  »*  The  outposts."- iac«»««nr.'  In  front ;  or- 
cumgrediunturt  on  the  flanks ;  oceuraant,  the  instant  the  Romans  make  a 
movement  in  any  direction,  especially  when  they  want  to  prevent  those  at- 
tempting to  get  in  their  rear. — Uligine  profunda.  "  Deep  with  ooze."  Lit- 
erally, "  of  deep  ooze." — Chradum.  The  posture  with  the  legs  iq>art,  as  for 
stepping.     Compare  xiv.,  37 :  "  Legio  gradu  immota  ;"  and  Wat.,  iL,  35  : 
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**siabiU  gradu."  Often  de  gradu  dejicere. — Inelinanttt  jam.  The  MS.  has 
tarn,  changed  by  aome  editora  into  turn  ;  but  Wolfs  correction,  jam,  gives  a 
much  clearer  sense.   'Compare  Oerm.f  viii. 

Sutjecta.  "  The  low  grounds."  Supply  loea. — DupUeahu  militi  labor. 
That  is,  they  had  to  do  all  their  work  over  again. — Medio  monUum  et  pa- 
ludum.  Before  and  behind  were  morasses,  on  both  sides  mountains.  The 
plain  in  question  he  wished  to  reach  on  the  following  day,  and,  with  a  view 
to  this,  adopts  the  order  of  march  which  follows.  On  this  plain  he  will,  then, 
keep  off  the  enemy  until  ^e  main  body  of  his  army  has  passed.>-7>nttem 
adem.  **  A  small  army.'*  He  intends,  as  just  remarked,  to  take  up  a  posi* 
tion  there  with  only  a  part  of  his  force,  while  the  heavier  portion  of  the  troops, 
including  the  wounded  and  the  baggage,  pass  on. 

Chap.  LXY. — Nox  per  diverta  inquies.  "  The  night  was  a  restless  one 
(to  both  armies),  but  from  different  causes." — Sonore.  A  poetical  word 
used  by  Lucretius  and  Virgil ;  by  Tacitus  also  in  iv.,  48,  and  xiv.,  36.— i2«- 
sultantes,  "  Re>echoing." — JnwUidiignes.  "Feeble  watch-fires." — Voces, 
The  cries  of  the  sentinels. — Atque  ipn.  This  refers  to  the  soldiers  in  gen- 
eral, as  distinguished  from  the  sentinels. ~-Z>ira  quies.  "A  direful  vision 
during  his  sleep." — ItOendentist  scil.  Vari,  to  drag  Cascina  along  with  him. 
— Quamquam  Ubero  incurtu.  "  Although  with  nothing  to  impede  his  attack- 
ing."— Fo9sis.  "  Holes."  Natural  holes  or  pits  are  here  meant. —  Utque 
tali  tempore.  Not  a  repetition  of  the  vt  before  haaeref  but  **  and  as  is  nat- 
ural at  such  a  time." — Adveraum.  "Towards." — Eodem  fato  vinct<B, 
**  Bound  down  by  the  same  destiny." 

Simxd  hcBC.  Supply  dixit.  —  Scindit.  "Breaks  through."  —  Eniaa, 
•*  Struggled  forth." — Agger.  "  The  materials  for  the  mound,"  i. «.,  earth  and 
turf  for  the  vallum. — Per  qwB,  &c.  Circumlocution,  to  avoid  mentioning 
the  common  names  of  the  tools. — Fomenta.  **  Remedies." — Funeatae  tent' 
hraa.    **  The  funereal  darkness." 

Chap. LXYI.— Ftncuiw.  "His  fastenings."— 06liir&avt«.  Equivalent 
here  to  prostravit.  {Bott.i  Lex.  Tac^  a.  v.). — Conatematio.  Supply  orta  eat. 
— Decumana.  Opposite  to  the  Porta  Pretoria.  There  were  also  two  side 
gates,  prineipalia  dextra  and  ainiatra. — Comperto.  For  quum  comperiaaet. — 
Obaiatere  out  retinere.  "  To  stop  or  hold  back."— Pro;cc<iM.  "  Having  flung 
himself  prostrate." 

Chap.  LXYH. — Contraetoa  in  prindpia.  The  prine^ia  was  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  Roman  camp,  stretching  right  across  in  fifont  of  the  tents 
of  the  tribunes,  and  one  hundred  feet  wide.  In  this  part  of  the  camp  was  the 
tribunal,  near  which  the  standards  were  deposited. — Temporia  et  neceaaitatia 
monet.  "  Warns  them  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  crisis."—- Hendiadys. 
— Conailio  temperanda.  **  Must  be  guided  by  counsel." — Donee  expugnandif 
&c.  Dislocation  of  words  from  the  usual  order,  where,  however,  no  mis- 
ooderstanding  can  result.  Tacitus  has  other  instances  of  similar  transpo- 
N2 
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•itioii.  Thus,  *<  Brtphempu  Wga^  dmeemdi  m  Aofttm**  (xiii.,  54) ;  rad  again, 
**  Ardan  ntmendm  Agrippmam,  poteniim  eo  vtjue  pntectam**  (xiv.,  2). — Qtiu 
m  coafm  konetia.  Their  character  for  bnveiy,  keeping  their  atrndards,  ia 
abort,  their  honor  aa  aoldiera. — Eqvoa  dehmCf  dee.  The  fury  of  the  enemy 
had  been  principally  directed  against  the  hones.  Ckwipare  chap.  ]x9.—Ut 
hi.    Supply  J 


Chap.  ULYOl.—Agtbai.  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  simple  «rar,  though, 
grammatically  we  may  auppty  noetem  or  Im^wi. — Ingniomero.  Compare 
chap.  Ix. — XoTa.  *'  Acceptable."— P^onwnt Jhsstu.  They  break-dowa  for- 
'  ward  the  banks  of  the  iboaea,  ao  aa  to  fill  them  up.  Now,  aa  the  banks  foim 
the  foss,  and  without  them  it  doea  not  exist,  what  is  done  with  them  oiay  be 
predicated  of  the  whole  foss. — Svmma  valU  prenaant.  Compare  X«o.,  iz., 
14,  9 :  "  Cum  far$fMaaa  eapUrentj  pan  vettermt  vallum  atque  infossas  pro- 
ruermt.** — Poatquam  hmaere  mimimtntU.  Meaning  that  they  were  all  upon 
the  fortificationa,  and  were  wholly  set  on  carrying  them  by  storm,  not  that 
they  were  entangled  or  had  stuck  faat  any  where. — JEquia  locU  €Bfm8  dmt. 
As  we  would  say,  "  equal  chances  in  a  fair  field.**— £««Mimm,  soil,  eastro- 
turn. — CogUanH,    "  Expecting.** 

Chap.  LXIX. — Pennuerat  fama.  '*  A  report  had  spread."— Jn^Kwitum 
Rheno  pontem.  As  Cascina,  with  the  legiona  -of  the  Lower  Province,  fell 
back  fh>m  the  Ems,  this  bridge  must  hare  been  at  VetirOf  where  was  the 
winter  camp  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions,  two  of  those  which  Ceecina 
commanded.  Lipsius  is  incorrect  in  referring  this  bridge  to  the  countiy  of 
the  Treveri.— /ndtrf^  "  Took  upon  herself.**— C  P«tm««.  Pliny  the  elder. 
He  wrote  twenty  books  on  the  German  wars,  thirty-one  of  the  history  of 
his  own  times,  from  the  point  at  which  the  natrative  of  Aufidius  Bsssus 
ceased,  and  several  other  works,  including  a  celebrated  Natural  History. 
This  last,  in  thirty-seven  books,  is  the  only  production  of  his  which  has 
come  down  to  us. — Laudea  et  grate$  haberUem.  The  Tisual  phrase  for  '*  to 
thank**  is  grates  or  gratiat  agere  ;  whereas  grates  or  gratiam  habere  is  prop- 
erly <*  to  feel  thankful.**  The  plural  groluM  with  habere  oocurs  only  in  the 
connection  groHas  agere  atque  habere. 

Non  simplices.  **Were  not  without  some  hidden  purpose,**  t.  e.,  that 
there  was  some  sinister  design  in  all  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Agrippina. 
— QiMsn.  "Sought  to  be  won.** — Manipuios.  The  soldiers  in  camp  or 
barracks,  where  those  of  the  same  maniple  are  more  apart  from  the  rest 
This  refers  to  ttf  qvia  inops,  dec ;  as  stgno,  i.  e.,  the  soldiers,  when  drawn 
out,  refera  to  stetisH  apudpri$u:ipium.  pmais.-^Parum  ambitiose.  "  With  but 
small  tqkens  (hitherto)  of  ambitious  designs.** —  Oregali  habitu.  "  In  the 
uniform  of  a  common  soldier.**  Compare  chap.  xli. — Onerabat.  "  Aggra- 
vated.**— Odiajadens.  A  meti^hor  from  sowing  seed.— Jit  longtun.  To  a 
time  which  does  not  arrive  till  long  ailerward. 

Chap.  LZX.— X^'ontMi,  quae  nawbus  dco.    Compare  chap.  Ix.— P.  Vit' 
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ellio.  Uncle  of  the  future  emperor,  A.  Vitellius.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
Ugatus.  —  Vadoso.  Because  the  fleet  kept  closfi  in  shore.  —  Reciproco, 
"  When  the  tide  ebbed."^5»derrt.  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the  sea  retires 
to  a  great  distance  at  ebb-tide. — Sidere  aequinoctii.  "  By  the  influence  of 
the  equinoctia]  constellation."  From  the  preceding  details  of  the  events  of 
this  year,  it  is  clear  that  the  autumnal  equinox  is  meant.  The  constellation 
is  Libra. — OppUbarUur,  "Were  completely  inundated."  From  this  and 
several  passages,  it  is  clear  that  the  coast  was  not  then,  as  now,  protected 
by  banks  of  sand  from  the  incursions  of  the  sea. 

HaurntrUwr  gwgitHnu.  "  Are  swallowed  up  by  the  eddies." — Interfltatntf 
occursant,  "Float  among,  come  in  contact  with  them." — Svbtracto  solo. 
That  is,  they  got  out  of  their  depth. — Adversante  aqua.  "  The  water  oppos- 
ing," (.  e.,  the  noise  of  the  water  drowning  all  such  cries. — Sapiens  ab  rudL 
"  The  one  who  possessed  insight  from  him  who  was  devoid  of  it,"  i. «.,  who 
possessed  sagacity  to  see  how  the  case  lay,  from  him  who  had  none.  The 
MS.  has  a  pmdenti.  Hence  some  have  conjectured  ab  impruderui ;  others, 
insciens  a  pmdenti.  The  simplest  and  best  correction,  however,  is  ab  rudL 
— Sine  utensililms.  "  Without  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life."  By  tUen- 
stlia  are  here  meant  all  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  not  merely  what  we 
call  utensils,  i.  e.,  implements.  Com  is  a  principal  part  of  these  essentials, 
and  it  is  not  to  exclude  it  from  them  that  it  is  specifically  mentioned  in  ii., 
60 :  "Jirumenti  et  omnium  utensilium;"  but  to  give  it  prominence  by  distin- 
guishing it  from  the  rest. 

Usus.  "The  resource." — Unsingim.  There  is* some  difficulty  in  this 
passage.  The  MS.  has  Visttrgim,  where  manifestly  there  is  some  error; 
for  Yitellius  was  marching  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ems  to  the  Rhine ;  he 
could  not  come  to  the  Weser.  If  the  mistake  was  not  made  by  TacituS} 
but  by  the  transcriber,  the  most  probable  correction  is  Unsingim,  which 
would  closely  resemble  it  in  the  writing  of  the  MSS.,  and  might  easily  be 
corrupted,  as  the  Visurgis  was  a  river  much  better  known  to  the  Romans. 
Th6  modem  name  of  the  Unsingis  is  the  Hunse  or  Hunsing :  it  runs  by 
Groningen.  —  Svbmersas,  Supply /ww«fi. — Nee  fides  salutis.  "Nor  was 
there  any  belief  in  their  safety." 

Chap.  LXXI. — Jam  Stertinvus,  &c.  Stertinius,  who  was  accustomed  to 
lead  cavalry  and  light  troops  (compare  chap.  Ix.),  had  probably  brought  back 
from  the  Ems  that  part  of  the  cavalry  of  which  it  is  said  (chap.  Ixiii.), 
"pars  equitum  litore  oceani  petere  Rhenum  jussa"  and,  on  his  leaving  the 
Ems,  received  the  orders  which  he  here  executes.  The  matter  is  to  be  so 
conceived,  thai  Segimenis,  during  the  fightings  of  this  year  between  German- 
icus  and  Arminius,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  former.  As,  how- 
ever, the  time  and  place  did  not  seem  favorable  to  his  going  over,  a  later 
time,  and  a  place  more  to  the  south,  were  chosen  for  the  purpose,  for  which 
reason  Stertinius  did  not  take  him  to  Vetera,  but  to  the  city  of  the  Ubii. 

Filium.  Named  Sesithacus.  Compare  Strab.,  vii.,  p.  292. — CircunUre  sou- 
eios.    At  this  time  there  were  no  infirmaries  in  the  camps.    Compare  iv.,  63. 
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Chap.  LXXII. — Trwrnphaiia^uigma.  Comnilt  notes  on  chap,  xl^  of  tbe 
Aifric0ia,'-lnfettum,  " Jressed." — In  acta  tua  jtwari.  Consult  notes  on 
chap.  vii. — Nvn  tomtn  ieUo,  6lc.  "  He  did  not,  however,  on  that  aocoant, 
gain  credit  for  a  popular  spurit." — Legem  majeatatu.  **  The  law  of  treason.' 
Supply  2«w«  sft«r  nurfeetmtie.  The  first  law  on  this  subject  was  that  of 
Sulla  {Cie.  ad  Fam.,  iii.,  11).  This  was  followed  by  two  otheis ;  <Hie 
brought  forward  by  Julius  Cssar,  the  dictator ;  the  other  by  Augustus.  By 
the  former,  those  who  were  condemned  for  Tiolence  and  treason  were  in- 
teidicted  from  fire  and  water.  This  was  for  the  most  part  abrogated  by  An- 
tony, after  Casar's  death.  The  latter,  which  is  treated  of  in  the  Digests, 
continued  long  in  force,  and  was  amplified  and  extended,  as  we  find  here, 
by  Tiberius.  After  the  time  of  Tibenus,  the  crimen  majestatU  might  well 
be  called  "  ommtim  accuaationum  ccti^lementum"  (iiL,  38).  Impiety  toward 
the  emperor  was  included  under  it  (vi.,  47). 

Sed  olia  in  judicium  veniebant.  **  But  different  questions  were  tried  un- 
jor  it." — Populi  Romam.  The  emphasis  lies  on  this :  "  of  the  Roman  peo> 
pie,"  not  merely  of  an  individual,  as  afterward  in  the  case  of  an  emperor. 
Observe,  moreover,  the  seugma  in  mimdaatt. — PrimMa  Auguatua^  dec.  "  Au- 
gustus was  the  first  who  took  cognizance  of  libels,  under  the  pretence  of 
this  law."— X^uiiite.  **  By  the  license."^£i&ulo  in  Tacitus  is  UberUia  car- 
ried too  far.  It  is  equivalent  to  Ucentia  or  Ifipi^- — Anjudicia  majeatatia 
radderentwr.  "  Whether  trials  for  treason  should  be  had."— Conntno.  Some 
of  these  effusions  are  given  by  Suetonius  (  7^.,  59). 

Chap.  ULXIIh—Modida,  "  Of  moderate  fortunes."  They  belonged  to 
the  Equitea  AnguaHdaviit  as  distinguished  from  the  E^uitea  lUuairea.  The 
latter  were  those  who  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  laiua  cUnma.  To 
them  belonged  the  sons  of  senator!  before  they  obtained  any  ofiices,  and  also 
those  who  possessed  the  fortune  of  a  senator,  and  to  whom  in  consequence 
the  road  to  the  offices  of  the  state  was  open.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Eqvi- 
tea  Anguatictmni  were  those  who  were  not  sprung  from  senators,  and  who, 
from  not  possessing  more  than  the  ordinary  fortune  of  an  equea,  were  pre- 
cluded from  bearing  the  offices  of  the  state. — PrcBtentata  crimina.  "The 
pretended  crimes  charged." 

Dein  repreaaum  ait,  dec.  Under  Tiberius  there  was  no  repression  of  the 
iex  majeatatia.  Caligula  promised  to  stay  it,  but  did  not  keep  his  word  {Dio 
Caaa.,  liz.,  4).  A  stop  was  actually  put  to  it  by  Claudius,  which  lasted  un- 
til A.D.  62,  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero  (Dio  Caaa.^  Ix.,  3).  It  was 
again  stopped  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  but  revived  once  more  in  fuU  force 
by  Domitian. 

Qui  per  omnea  domoa^  &c.  Each  several  donvua  (this  meant  only  the  rich- 
er houses)  had  its  collegium,  consisting  of  the  persons  belonging  to  the  do- 
miw,  and  of  people  who  had  not  themselves  a  domua.  —  Numen  Augusti, 
This  is  a  conjectural  reading  ;  the  MS.  has  nomen  Auguati. — Ludia.  Aft- 
erward called  Ludi  Palatini,  from  the  place  where  they  were  held.  They 
•ppear  to  have  been  scenic  in  their  character.    (Compare  Suet,,  CaL,  56, 
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SS.y—Venditioiulm9aeeedmti.  "  Be  comprehended  in  the  aales."  Literally, 
'*  be  added  to  the  sales."— Pernufe  tuttmandum  guom.  '<  Was  to  be  regard- 
ed in  the  same  light  as." 

Chap.  LXXIV.— Pr«torem  Bithynia.  Under  Augustus  it  was.  arranged 
that  some  of  the  provinces  should  be  immediately  under  the  emperor,  and 
others  under  the  senate.  The  governors  of  the  former,  UgaU  pro  pratore^ 
or,  in  the  smaller  provinces,  procuratoreSf  were  nominated  by  the  emperor ; 
whereas,  to  the  latter  governors  were  sent  by  the  senate,  appointed  by  lot ; 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  consular  men;  to  the  rest,  men  who  had  served  at 
praetors.  The  governors  of  all  senatorial  provinces,  however,  bore  the  title 
of  proc(nutd.  To  these  senatorial  provinces  belonged  Bithynia,  and  there- 
fore we  find  elsewhere  (xvi.,  18)  **procorutd  BitkynuB."  Here,  however, 
Tacitus  has  prcBtorem  in  reference  to  the  actual  relation,  as  Bithjmia  was 
properly  a  praetorian  province,  and  was  governed  by  a  person  who  had  been 
praetor.     So  xv.,  25 :  "  Qui  pratonm^nUimat  provinciaa  regebaiU.** 

Majestatu  postulamt.  **  Accused  of  treason."  Connected  with  this,  as 
appean,  was  a  chaiige  of  extortion.  Compare  the  end  of  the  present  chap- 
ter. Poaiulare  is  frequently  used  in  reference  to  both  public  and  private 
trials.  In  the  former,  it  properly  means  to  ask  the  praetor's  permission  for 
bringing  an  action  against  any  one ;  in  the  latter,  to  ask  his  permission  to 
impeach  any  one.  From  this  it  came  to  be  equivalent  to  acauare. — StUh 
scribetUe  Romano  Hispone.  **  Romanus  Hispo  supporting  the  charge."  Sub- 
scribere  is  applied  to  both  the  principal  and  secondary  accuser,  from  their 
signing  their  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  indictment.  Romanus  Hispo  is 
found  among  those  of  whom  the  rhetorician  Seneca  has  given  sentences 
from  controversuB. 

Qui  formam.  vit<B  iniit,  &c.  This  relates  to  Crispinus,  not  to  Hispo,  at 
appears  from  what  follows :  "  Marc^hm  mnmulabat ....  addidit  Hiapo.** 
The  clause  subtcribente  Romano  Hitpone  is  parenthetical.^  Occu/tw  UbeUU, 
"  By  secret  informations."— Povfremtim.  So  xi.,  2.  Commonly  odpoatre^ 
mum,  as  in  xiii.,  46  \  HUt,,  i.,  39. 

Sinutroa  sermones.  "  Defamatory  discourses." — InevitabUe  erimm.  Con- 
sult notes  on  chap,  xxvii. — Alia  in  statua,  &c.  Compare  Suet.,  TUt.,  56. 
This  was  common  enough  in  the  time  of  Pliny :  "  Surdo  figurarum  diacri- 
mine  capita  permuiantur^  {H.  N.,  xxxv.,  2).— Ad  <piod  exarait,  &c.  This 
was  an  indignity  offered  to  tyrants,  and  Maroellus,  by  this  act  seemed  to 
chaiige  Augustus  with  being  such.  In  addition  to  which,  as  Augustus  was 
a  god,  it  was  an  act  of  impiety. — Palam  et  juratum.  Usually  only  those, 
who  first  rogabantur  aententiam,  gave  their  sentence  by  word  of  mouth 
(palam) ;  and  on  the  opinions  thus  brought  before  them  the  division  (diaeea- 
aio),  or  actual  voting,  then  took  place.  An  oath  in  the  votings  of  the  senate 
was  likewise  out  of  the  usual  course,  being  taken  only  on  special  occasions. 
The  words  ^[uo  eetoria  eadem  neceaaitaa  Jieret  are  an  addition  of  Tacitus. 

Cenadna.  "  Will  you  give  your  opinion." — Quantoque.  Emesti  conjec- 
tnred  quandnqutt  but  the  alteration  is  uxmecessaxy.    Properly  we  should 
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hftre  had  a  eonpantiTS  in  the  leeond  member  as  well  as  the  first,  bat  Tac- 
itus is  Tety  lax  in  the  use  of  such  phrases. — Pmtitentia  peuiens.  "  Sub- 
missiTe  from  regret" — Reaq>eraiorea.  "  Gommissioners"  for  estimating 
and  recovering  the  damages,  and  making  restitution  to  those  who  had  been 
injured.  This  cause  was  tried  in  the  senate,  and  not  before  the  praetor,  in 
eompUance  with  the  recommendation  of  Maecenas  to  Augustus,  that  all 
charges  against  senators,  or  their  wives  and  children,  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  senate.  (Dio  Caa9.<,  Hi.,  31.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  referring  of 
the  repefttfMfantm  querela  to  reeuperatorts  was  granted  by  the  senate,  when 
Che  person  was  not  accused  of  having  received  a  bribe  for  the  perpetration 
of  particular  crimes ;  the  action  thus  became  one  pnvati  jttrUf  and  went 
merely  to  the  recovery  of  the  money  taken. 

Chif.  LXXV. — CognkionSntB,  **  With  the  judicial  investigations."— /n 
tornu  tfibunaiU.  *'  In  a  wing  of  the  tribunal."  The  shape  of  the  tribunal 
at  first  was  rectangular,  and  this  form  continued  as  long  as  the  basilicss  were 
simply  used  as  courts  of  justice.  But  when  spacious  halls  were  erected  not 
only  for  the  pMceedings  of  the  magistrates,  but  also  for  the  convenience  of 
traders  as  well  as  loungers,  then  the  semicircular  or  receding  tnbunal  was 
adopted,  in  order  that  the  noise  and  confusion  in  the  basilica  might  not  in- 
terrupt the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates.  In  the  centre  of  this  semicir- 
cular tribunal  was  placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  pTsetor,  and  seats  for  the 
judices,  who  sometimes  amounted  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  for  the  advocates ;  while  round  the  sides  of  the  semicirele,  called  the 
wings  (connta),  were  seats  for  persons  of  distinction.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  eornua  that  Tiberius  sat — Ne  pratarem  eundi  depelleret.  "  That  he 
might  not  dispossess  the  praetor  of  his  curule  chair,"  i.  e.,  might  not  sit  him- 
self as  presiding  judge. 

Adversut  ambitttm,  "Against  illegal  influence  (on  the  minds  of  the 
judges),"  i.  e.f  so  that  illegal  influences  should  avail  nothing  to  sway  the 
minds  of  the  judges.  This  is  explained  by  the  addition  et  potentium  precet. 
— lAbertaa  corrumpebatur.  Since  the  judges  decided  justly,  indeed,  yet  not 
by  their  free  will,  but  by  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Mole  putUctB  vim.  "  By  the  pressure  of  the  public  way."  The  downward 
pressure  of  the  raised  way  for  the  street,  and  also  of  the  aqueduct,  forced 
inward  the  foundations  of  his  house.  The  stones  used  for  making  the  pub- 
lic roads  and  building  the  aqueducts  were  of  an  immense  size  and  weight 
The  very  carrying  of  them  through  the  city  was,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny 
(Pan,,  51),  accustomed  to  shake  the  houses.— ^ran'i  prmtoribut.  In  B.C. 
28,  Augustus  gave  the  charge  of  the  (srantim  to  two  prefects,  whom  he  al- 
lowed the  senate  to  select  from  among  the  praetors  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  oflice ;  but  as  he  suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  convassing,  he  enacted, 
in  B.C.  23,  that  two  of  the  praetors  in  ofiice  should  have  the  charge  of  the 
QBrarium  by  lot.  They  were  called  prmtores  terarii.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of 
tiie  mraruan.    Other  changes,  however,  were  from  time  to  time  made. 
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SuhvenH  . . .  tribuk.  From  the  fitcua,  or  imperial  priry  pune,  as  in  all 
eases  of  money  given  by  the  emperor,  where  it  is  not  otherwise  expressed. 
— Brogandm  per  Aonevto,  &c.  "Being  fond  of  paying  oat  money  on  fair 
occasions,**  i.  e.,  of  being  liberal  on  fair  occasions.  Brogare  is  a  word  spe- 
cially connected  with  the  ti^asury-^-FmiVtm  ordiniM,  Permission  to  retire 
from  the  rank  of  senator. — Deeiea  materthan.  "A  million  of  sesterces.** 
This  was  the  senatorial  census  or  fortune  fixed  by  Augustus.  Compare 
IHo  Caaa.j  lir.,  17,  26.  Suetonius  (Aug.,  41),  incorrectly,  has  duodectea.'^ 
Canfunone  et  benefich,    **  To  exposure  and  reUef.'* 

Chap.  laXXYl.—AucHu  Tiberit,  &c.  These  inundations  were  always 
considered  ill-omened.  To  prevent  them,  Augustus  widened  tl^e  bed  of  the 
river.  Trajan  dug  a  canal  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  through  what  is  now 
called  the  Voile  cMT  Inferno,  in  order  to  draw  off  its  waters.  Aurelian  se- 
cured the  banks  of  the  river  with  strong  walls  from  the  city  to  Ostia.  The 
best  plan  was  that  of  Julius  Cassar,  which  his  death  prevented  him  fiom 
carrying  into  effect,  namely,  to  drain  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  cause  the 
Tiber  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea,  by  a  broad  and  deep  canal  dug  from  the 
city  to  Tarraeina.  {Suet.,  Jul.,  44.)— iUtmus  OaUua.  Compare  chap.  xiiL 
— Lihri  SibylUni.  These  were  consulted  in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  ca* 
lamities.  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest,  under  ground,  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus. — Remedium. .  .  .  mandatum.  The  curatorea  ohm  THber^ 
ini  {Suet,  Aug.,  37)  seem  only  to  have  had  the  charge  of  cleansing  the  bed 
of  the  river, 

Aefudam  ae  Maeedoniam.  These  were  senatorial  provinces.  Consult 
notes  on  chap,  hcxiv.  The  governors  of  these,  as  they  also  took  with  them 
another  magistrate,  the  qusestor,  were  more  expensive  to  the  province. 
There  was  not  only  the  maintenance  of  their  more  numerous  train  to  be 
provided  for,  but  also  the  various  presents  to  the  proconsul  and  quasstor, 
and  their  officers ;  illegal,  indeed,  but  sanctioned  by  long  usage :  and  for  all 
this  there  was  no  remedy,  so  long  as  no  gross  and  flagrant  extortion  was 
practiced.  These  burdens  were  increased  by  the  usual  yearly  change  of 
governors.  Tiberius,  on  several  occasions,  displayed  his  concern  for  the 
interests  of  the  provinces  (iv.,  15;  Suet.,  Tib.,  32).— TVoK  Ctesari,  That 
is,  they  were  made  imperial  provinces. 

Vulgo.  The  MS.  has  tnUgus.  It  is  uncertain  whether  wdgo  or  wlgtte  is 
the  true  reading.  Formidoloevm  is  very  commonly  used  in  this  passive 
sense.  Some  editors  retain  vulgue,  and  translate  it  as  if  ttf  were  introduced 
before /vrmidoheuM ;  but  this  is  very  forced.  Others  ieke  formidoloswn  in 
the  sense  of  *'  timid,**  agreeing  with  vulgue.  But  dieehatur  will  hardly  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  vulgus  is  the  subject  ofarguUte. — Et  pater  orguiese  dice^ 
batur.  "  And  which  his  father  was  said  to  have  blamed.** — Varie  trahebant. 
"  They  construed  in  various  ways.**  Equivalent  to  alu  m  meUorem,  alii  in 
pejorem  partem  trahebant,  i.  e.,  vertdtant,  interpretabaniwr. — TVietitia  ingerUi. 
"  On  account  of  the  austerity  of  his  turn  of  mind.**— JfoJenem.  For  oeeati* 
onematopportwutaiem. 
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CiUP.  LZZVII.— P^MMM  prion  mim,  *<  In  the  year  immediately  pie- 
ceding."  Proximo  ie  not  witkoat  force  here :  all  preceding  yean  would  be 
friorf.—Probra.  "  Insults."— /w  wganui>.  "  The  right  of  scourging." 
o-Qhm  dnnu  Avgu$tu$,  dec.  Compare  Suetonius  {Avg.,  45) :  "  CoercUio- 
fMM  ta  kutrionm  wutgutraitillmi  ia  oatat  foaport  et  loco  lege  vetero  permuoom 
•demit,  frttterquam  Iwdio  et  Mcaa."  That  is,  except  during  the  games  and 
on  the  atage.  Exile  and  imprisonment  were  the  modes  of  punishment  which 
he  allowed. 

Do  mode  luewrie,  **  Concerning  the  limitation  of  the  pay  of  the  actors." 
The  term  lacar  properly  means  fees  paid  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  relig 
ions  serrices  celebrsted  in  groves.  Here  it  signifies  the  psy  of  the  acton. 
Theatrical  exhibitions  were  considered  partly  of  a  religious  character.  The 
pay  raried  at  different  times ;  sometimes  it  was  five,  sometimes  seven  de- 
narii per  day.  ScTeral  emperors,  beaides  Tiberius,  found  it  necessary  to 
restrict  the  practice  of  giving  immoderate  sums  to  actors. — FautonoL 
**  Of  their  partisans." — Spectanthm.  unmodeotiam,  dtc.  *'  Of  punishing  the 
I  of  the  spectators  with  exile." 


Chap.  LXXVIU.— CoZonss  Tarraeomeneu  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Tarraco,  now  Tanxigona,  in  Spain,  who  were  not  Romsn  citizens,  had  erect- 
ed an  altar  to  Augustus  while  yet  living.  Here  the  colony  of  Roman  citi- 
sens  in  that  quarter  is  permitted  to  build  a  temple  to  him,  and  what  is  said 
of  this  example  having  been  followed  in  all  the  provinces  refers  only  to  the 
cities  of  Roman  citiaens  (colonies  and  munic^na).  For  the  provincials  them- 
selves  hsd  already  every  where  built  temples  to  Ydm.—Centesimam  remm 
venaUum,  "  A  tax  of  one  in  the  hundred  upon  all  vendible  commodities," 
t. «.,  one  pep  cent.  It  is  a  mistaken  assumption  that  this  tax  was  levied 
only  from  the  auctions,  for  neither  does  the  general  expression  rerum  venal- 
nun  admit  of  this,  nor  would  such  a  duty  have  been  specially  burdensome 
to  the  people.    Compare  ii.,  42. 

Militan  mrarium,  dec.  "  That  upon  this  tax  depended  the  fiind  for  the 
army."  The  mUitare  eararium  was  founded  by  Augustus,  A.D.  6,  in  conse^ 
quence  of  the  difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  funds 
from  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state  to  give  the  soldiers  their  rewards 
upon  dismission  from  service. — Imparem  ....  dimitterentur.  The  sooner 
they  were  disbanded,  the  oftener  would  the  state  have  to  discharge  its  debts 
due  to  them.— ProcuiMB  eeditionie  male  coneulta,  "  The  ill-advised  regula- 
tions made  in  the  case  of  the  late  sedition."— ^Sedecim  etipendionim  Jinem. 
That  is,  the  termination  of  the  service  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years. — Abo'- 
ita  m  pottenim.  Those  who  served  in  Italy,  however,  were  still  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years.    {Die  Case.,  Ivii.,  6.) 

Chap.  LXXIX. — Actum,  dande  in  eenatu,  dec.  The  commission  appoint- 
ed above  (chsp.  Ixxvi.)  now  makes  its  report. — Clanis.  Now  the  Chiaca 
or  Chiana.  A  river  of  Etruria,  rising  from  two  small  lakes,  west  of  the 
Lake  Trasimenus  {Logo  di  Pemgia),  and  foiling  into  the  Tiber  east  of  Vul- 
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sinii.— Amum.  The  Ainos  is  now  the  Amo.—Interanmatet.  Interamna, 
BOW  Temif  lay  on  the  Nar  (now  the  Nera),  in  Umbria. — In  rivoa  diductua. 
It  was  proposed  to  draw  it  off  by  channels,  so  that  t)ie  water  would  soak 
away  into  the  land. — Reatini.  The  inhabitants  of  Reate,  in  the  Sabine 
country,  now  Rieti,  The  lacus  Yelinus  lay  between  Reate  and  Interamna. 
— PatriU  omnibus.  "To  the  rivers  of  their  respectiTe  countries."  The 
meaning  here  given  to  patriis  (belonging  to  one's  patria)  sayes  the  neces- 
sity of  changing  secwrum  to  tnajorum,  as  some  do.— Pt«on».  Without  prss- 
nomen,  because  the  person  here  meant  was  mentioned  just  before  (chap. 
Ixxiy.). 

Chap.  LXXX.— Popp«o  Sabino.  Consul  in  9  AJ).^Additis  Achaia  ae 
Macedonia.  In  execution  of  the  decree  passed  shortly  before  (chap.  Lxxvi.). 
For  MoBsia  (south  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Savus  to  Thrace)  was  an  impe- 
rial province.  What  follows  also  refers  to  the  imperial  provinces. — Juris' 
dictionibus.  The  smaller  provinces,  which,  like  Judaea,  were  administered 
by  procurators. — Alii,  &c.  From  traduntur  the  active  is  supplied. — JVowb 
cura,  "  Of  recurring  care." — Invidia.  "  From  a  malignant  feeling." — AnsD- 
mm.  "  Irresolute."— QiKW  egre^  urbe,  &c.  Not  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  at  the  time  when  he  appointed  them,  not  to  let  them  leave  the  city, 
for  that  would  be  no  hauitatio.  But,  at  the  moment  of  giving  them  their  com- 
mission, he  did  not  let  them  go  yet ;  and  this  went  on  (provectus  est)  so  long, 
that  he  never  came  to  the  point  of  allowing  them  to  go. — Non  erai  passunu, 
**  He  was  never  willing  to  send." 

Chap.  LXXXI. — Tumprimum,  Compare  chap.  xv. — Deineept.  During 
the  remaining  years  of  his  reign.  —  SignificaHone.  "  Description."  More 
literally,  "mode  of  indicating  them." — Asnbitu.  "  By  intrigues." — Suam. 
ad  id  curam.  That  is,  that  he  would  take  care  of  their  interests. — Profeaaos. 
"  Had  declared  their  intention  (of  becoming  candidates)." — Si  gratia  out 
mentis  confiderent.  "  If  they  had  sufficient  confidence  in  their  mterest  or 
merits." — Inania.  "  Hollow." — Quantoque  majore,  &c.  In  seeming  to  leave 
matters  free,  his  design,  if  he  had  any,  was  only  to  betray  one  or  another 
into  availing  themselves  of  their  seeming  freedom  of  action,  that  so  he  might 
discover  the  daring  ones,  and  be  able  to  destroy  them. — Infensiu*  servitvum. 
"  A  more  remorseless  servitude." 
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Chap,  t— TVivio.  This  put  of  the  name  is  added  by  some  one  fiom  a 
Ikt  of  consfila,  aoch  as  the  Fasti  of  Antiam  {Gerhardf  Archaeol.  ZeUsehrifii 
184«,  p.  291) :  Simnna  StaHlnu  Taunu,  L.  Scribannu.  It  is  Tacitus'i 
praetiee,  except  on  special  occasionsi  in  mentioning  men  of  importance,  to 
gLW9  only  two  of  their  names ;  for  insignificant  persons,  or  persons  univer- 
•ally  known,  he  contents  himself  with  a  single  one.  Some  editors,  there- 
fore, omit  TVmto,  while  others  enclose  it  in  brackets. — Coss.  The  year  in- 
dicated is  16  A.I). —Artacidarum.  The  Artacidtt  was  the  name  of  the  Par- 
thian dynasty,  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  empire. — ExUr- 
fMim.    *'  A  foreigner." 

Nam  Phraatesy  &e,  Tacitus  takes  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  Yono- 
nes  from  Parthia  and  Armenia,  which  occurred  in  this  year,  to  explain  in 
detail,  with  a  view  to  the  better  understanding  of  what  he  has  to  relate  con- 
cerning both  countries,  the  relations  in  which  the  Paxthians,  and,  in  re- 
spect of  their  connection  with  them,  the  Armenians  also,  had  stood  to  the 
Romans,  since  the  commencement  of  the  rule  of  Augustus. — Qtutmqmm 
....  Romans.  Under  Marc  Antony,  B.C.  36.  Compare  Dio  Cass.,  xliz., 
23. — Veiuratttium  officio.  '*  Marks  of  rcTerence."  Conq>are  the  language 
of  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  (tab.  5,  40) :  "  Parthos  trium  eserdtuum 
Romanorum  spolia  et  signa  reddere  mihif  supplicesqtie  amicitiam  poptdi  Ro- 
mani  pstere  coegt"  (B.C.  20). — Partemque  prolis.  His  sons  Seraspadanes, 
Rhodaspes,  Phraates,  Yonones,  and  the  two  wives  and  four  sons  of  these. 
— Hdud  perindSf  &c.  These  words  assign  the  ground  of  his  sending  u 
hostages  some  of  his  own  offspring  ;./Ennanc^  amieitim  only  gives  the  reasou 
why  he  sent  hostages  at  all. 

Chap.  II. — Sequentiwn  regum.  Phraataces  and  Orodes.  Compare  Jo- 
sephus,  xviii.,  2,  4.  —  Ctuar.  In  this  and  the  next  chapter,  Aug:nsta8.— 
Ad  nova  trnpena.  "At  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign." — Infectvm. 
«  Tainted." — Truddaniium  Crassum.  Crassus  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
B.C.  53. — BxturhanHum  Anionhan.  Consult  notes  on  chap  i. — Raro  ve- 
natu.  This  and  the  following  ablatives  belong  to  accendd>at.-^Fastu.  "  His 
haughty  contempt." 

ViUssima  taensilium,  dec.  *'  The  most  ordinary  articles  of  domestic  vae 
secured  under  a  sesl."  Literally,  "  a  signet-ring."  He  imitated  the  Roman 
custom  of  sealing  up  every  thing,  to  prevent  pilfering  by  slaves.  As  regards 
taenstUvm,  consult  notes  on  i.,  70. — Ignota  Parthis  virtutes^  nova  vitia, 
'*  Yirtues  unknown  to  the  Parthians  were  to  them  new  vices."  Supply 
•rant  UUs.-^Pennde  odium,  &o.    That  is,  every  part  of  his  maxmers,  the 
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laudable  as  well  aa  the  bad,  waa  anbjeet  to  eqiial  hatred,  becauae  foreign 
fiom  their  own. 

Cbap.  UL-^A^nd  Dahaa  aduUua,  "  Brought  up  among  the  Dahn.**  The 
PahaB  were  a  great  Scythian  people,  who  led  a  nomad  life  orer  a  great  ex- 
tent of  oountiy  to  the  southeaat  and  east  of  the  Caspian.  Their  name  still 
remains  in  the  modem  Dakiatan. — Vacua.  "Without  a  king.'*~/n^. 
'*  Wayering." — Artavaaden.  Antony  enticed  him  (34  B.C.)  into  his  power, 
and  kept  him  prisoner,  becauae  he  thought  he  had  been  betrayed  by  him  in 
the  Parthian  expedition  (B.C.  36).  He  was  put  to  death  30  B.C.  by  Cleo- 
patra,  to  whom  Antony  had  made  him  orer.  (Dio  Cau.f  xlix.,  39 ;  li.,  5.) 
— EjusfiUm.  He  was  his  eldest  son. — Ttgranet.  A  younger  son  of  Ar- 
tavasdes,  taken  prisoner  with  his  father,  and  afterward  in  the  power  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  appointed  in  B.C.  20. — Tiberio  Nerotu.  So  the  emperor 
Tiberius  is  named  before  his  accession  to  power. — Q^amquam  sociatist  &c. 
That  is,  although  they  took  partners  of  the  throne  and  marriage  bed  from 
among  themselves. — Mare  externo.  We  find  this  custom  among  other  Ori- 
ental nations,  and  also  in  the  Greoo-.£gyptian  line  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Chap.  IV.Sine  dade  noatra,  **  Without  loss  on  our  part,"  t. «.,  without 
great  expense  of  Roman  blood. — C.  C^uar.  Compan  i.,  3.  He  was  sent 
to  the  East  during  his  consulship,  in  1  A.D.-^Stirpem  ejua  hatid  toleravere. 
Compare  the  language  of  the  Monttmmium  Ancyranum  (tab.  5,  30) :  **  Pott 
ejus  (Ariobarzanis)  mortem  jUio  ejue  Artanaadi  (Amieniam  tradidi) ;  quia 
ifUerfecto  Tigranem^  qui  erat  e»  regio  genere  Armeniorum  oriundua,  in  id  reg- 
num  miai" — Erato.  Erato  was  the  sister  of  a  Tigranes,  not  otherwise 
known,  who  had  probably  overthrown  Artayasdea.  She  had  then  already 
reigned  some  time  after  her  brother's  death.  {Dio  Caaa.f  Iv.,  10.) —  Ubi 
tHiTutari  Artabanua.  Tacitus  puts  the  historical  infinitive  in  the  protasia 
when  a  finite  verb  follows  dependent  on  the  same  fiarticle.  So  with  ubi, 
xii.,  51 ;  Hi8t.y  iii.,  10;  with  poatquam,  iii.,  26;  with  ut,  Hiat.y  iii.,  31. — 
Creticus  Silarma.  Compare  chap,  xliii. — Excitum  euatodia  drcumdat.  That 
is,  invites  him  out  of  his  dominions  into  Syria,  and  when  he  comes  there 
sets  a  guard  upon  him. — In  loco.    Compara  chap.  Ixviii. 

Chap.  Y. — Suetia.  **  Accustomed  to  his  conunand,"  t.  a.,  attached  to  him 
£pom  habit.  —  Acriora.  "The  more  ardent." — PraMorum  viaa  tractare, 
**  Weighed  with  himself  the  different  methods  of  bringing  on  b&ttles.'*  Lit- 
erally, "  the  ways  of  battles.'*  The  reference  is  to  the  different  possibilities 
of  the  management  of  war,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a  pitohed  battle  or  battles, 
including,  of  course,  the  management  of  the  battles  themselves. —  Tertium 
Jam  annum  belligeranti.  In  10  and  11  A.D.,  Germanicus  had  commanded 
on  the  Rhine  under  Tiberius  as  his  chief;  in  13  A.D.  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  in  chief ;  the  war  began  in  14  A.D.  According  to  Roman  usage 
the  current  year  is  taken  into  the  reckoning. 

Ade  at  juatia  loeia.    "  In  regular  battle,  and  in  fit  places,"  u  «.,  on  ground 
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adapted  to  fighting.  The  reference,  of  oourae,  is  to  each  groimd  as  Roman 
discipline  would  consider  right  and  proper,  not  to  forests  and  maisfaes, 
where  the  Germans  would  have  the  saperiority,  with  their  peculiar  mode 
of  warfare.— Hotid  perimde.  "Not  so  much."— PnMntom  ipsU  jKucesm- 
fiMi.  The  possession  of  the  sea  is  prompt  for  the  Roman,  because  he  can 
forthwith  aeise  it  with  his  fleet ;  the  German  knows  it  not,  because  he  has 
DOTer  attempted  to  aeise  it,  and  from  the  want  of  a  fleet,  and  his  not  know- 
ing how  to  make  one,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  do  so. 

Beilttm  nuUHriu§  tndpi.  The  route  by  sea  can  be  taken  earlier  in  the  year 
than  that  by  land,  since  for  the  latter  to  be  practicable  in  the  forests  and  the 
sodden  soil  of  Germany,  a  longer  continuance  of  heat  and  dry  weather  must 
hare  preceded.  The  next  words  refer  to  the  advantage  of  the  route  by  sea, 
that  the  legions,  once  embarked,  are  not  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  canying 
their  proTisions. — IfUegrvm,    '*  Without  loss." 

Chap.  VI.— JBiic  imUndit.  "  To  this  object  he  directed  his  eflbrts.**— P. 
Vitellio.  Compare  i.,  70.— C.  Antio.  Probably  the  same  individual  who 
is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  in  France  {Ap.  Onll.,  1415). — SiUus, 
dec.  Nipperdey  reads  Apronhu  here  instesd  of  Anienu  {compaie  i.,  56), 
but  the  alteration  is  unnecessary.  As  regards  SOiux  and  Ccedna,  compare 
i.,  31  ,—AluB  brevet,  dtc.  This  and  the  other  nominatives  that  follow,  to  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  in  apposition  with  nave*,  which  precedes.  The  or- 
dinary vessels  of  war  were  commonly  of  a  long  size,  and  were  called  hence 
navee  hngm.  —  Lata  vtero.  **  Broad  amidships." — PlaruB  carinu.  "  Flat- 
bottomed."— Poitfihw.  "With  decks."  Ships  of  this  kind  were  usually 
celled  "  naves  conttraUB,  and  in  Greek,  nara^paKTOi. — Augebantw  alacri- 
taU,  &C.  "  Were  made  to  assume  a  still  more  imposing  and  formidable  ap- 
pearance by  reason  of  the  eager  spirit  of  the  soldiers,"  i.  e.,  the  eagerness 
and  alacrity  displayed  by  them. 

Inatda  Batavonan.  Formed  by  the  northern  arm  of  the  Rhine,  or  Rhine 
of  Leyden,  the  Vahalis  (  Waal),  before  its  junction  with  the  Mosa  {Meuse), 
the  Vahalis  snd  Mosa  after  their  junction,  and  the  ocean.  This  island  now 
forms  part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland. — In  quam  convenirent  prmdicta, 
"  Was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous."— jB«l/tim.  "  The  seat  of  war." 
— Continuua.  "  Flowing  on  uninterruptedly." — Qua  prtgvehitvr.  "  Where 
it  flows  by."  Middle  force.  J^rtgvehitvr  for  pratervehUttr.  Compare  iK»«., 
ii.,  2.— Ad  Qallicam  ripam,    "Along  the  Gallic  bank."— F«r«>  cognomento 

dieunt.    These  words  are  parenthetical.    The  construction,  broken  off 

at  affluent,  is  resumed  at  mo»  id  quoque.  As  regards  cognomento,  consult 
notes  on  i,,  31.— FoAoiem,  The  ancient  writers  differ  respecting  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  by  which  the  Rhine  fell  into  the  ocean.  Caesar  says  that 
tnere  are  several,  but  most  other  writers  speak  only  of  two  or  three.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  the  number  was  two ;  the  western  was  called  Vahalis 
till  its  union  with  the  Mosa,  when  it  took  the  name  of  the  latter  river ;  while 
the  eastern,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Germany,  pre- 
served the  name  of  Rhenus.—Mosajlumins.    "  For  that  of  the  River  Mosa." 
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Chap.  VII. — CatteUvm  Luppia  flumini  appositwn.  This  fort  can  not  be 
the  Aliso  mentioned  below,  otherwise  Tacitus  would  have  given  its  name 
here  on  the  first  mention.  As  the  following  words  show,  this  ccutellum  was 
very  near  the  sources  of  the  Lippe.  Aliso,  on  the  junction  of  the  Lippe  and 
the  Aliso,  which  river  can  not  be  certainly  identified,  must  therefore  have 
been  more  to  the  west. — Nuper.  Compare  i.,  62. — Druao  aitam.  That  is, 
to  his  dis  Manibua. — Decttcurrit.  "  Marched  in  solemn  procession."  They 
marched  three  times.  This  ceremony  was  called  decursio,  and  was  perform- 
ed in  honor  .of  a  deceased  emperor  or  illustrious  commander,  either  round 
the  fVineral  pile  or  an  altar  erected  to  his  memory. — Haud  visum,  "  It  did 
not  appear  worth  while." 

Chap.  VIII. — Fosaaniy  cut  DrusiancB  nomen.  This  was  a  canal,  which 
Drosus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  11,  uniting  the  Rhine  with  the 
Yasel.  It  probably  commenced  near  Amheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  fell  into 
the  Yssel,  near  Doesberg. — Eadem  ausum.  Compare  Suetonius,  Claud. y  i. : 
"jDriMtw  Oceanum  septerUrwnaUm  primua  Romanorum  ducum  navigavit." 
He  also  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Ems.  {Straboy  vii.,  p.  444,  A. ;  Dio  Cass., 
Uv.,  32.) — The  prayer  of  Germanicus  is,  that  Drusus  would  grant  that, 
through  his  example  and  the  memory  of  his  plans  and  exploits,  Germanicus' 
and  his  army  may  have  courage  and  perseverance  to  accomplish  the  same. 
— Laeus.  These  lakes,  as  before  remarked  (compare  notes  on  i.,  60),  are 
now  united  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 

AmisuB.    "  At  Amisia."    By  Amisia  is  here  meant  a  place  on  the  left 
bank  (Utvo  amne)  of  the  River  Amisia,  or  Ems.    This  place,  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  .other  ancient  author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
'A/*affcta,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.,  11),  and  the  'Afuaaa  mentioned  by  Steph- 
anus  Byzantinus  as  a  town  of  Germany.     Compare  Ledehw^  Land  u, 
Volk  der  Bructerer,  p.  180,  seqq,     Nipperdey,  who  thinks  that  the  River 
Ems  is  meant,  regards  AmLsim  and  subvexit  as  marginal  glosses,  and  makes 
dassis  the  subject  to  transposuit.    The  explanation  which  we  have  given  to 
Amisia  saves  the  necessity  of  all  this.— Qwod  non  subvexit.    "  That  he  did 
not  carry  his  vessels  higher  up,"  i.  e.,  sail  higher  np.— Transposuit  militem. 
"  He  put  the  troops  over  (by  bridges)."    The  error  of  Germanicus,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  consisted  in  his  not  conveying  the  troops  across  in  his  fleet ; 
but  it  may  be  observed,  in  defence  of  the  Roman  commander,  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  bridge  was  a  precautionary  measure,  in  order  to  secure  a  speedy 
retreat  in  case  of  failure  in  his  military  operations.    The  soldiers  could  cross 
the  bridge,  on  a  retreat,  in  much  shorter  time  than  they  could  re-embark,  and 
after  they  had  crossed,  they  could  break  down  the  bridges  and  hold  the  en- 
emy at  a  distance. 

jEstuaria,  These  were  connected  with  the  river,  and  so  near  its  mouth, 
that  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  also  acted  upon  it.— /n  parte  ea.  That  is, 
in  the  postrtmum  auxiUorum  agmen.—Dum  insultant  aquis.  "While  they 
play  with  the  waves,"  i.  «.,  sport  with  and  show  their  contempt  of  them.— 
Amsivarionm,    The  MS.  has  Angrtvariorvnh  which  most  editions  foUow ; 
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but  the  AogrivAiii  dwelt  between  the  Yuiii;gis  {Weser)  and  the  Elbe^asd 
the  next  chapter  ihowa  that  GermanieuM  had  not  yet  erossed  the  Yisuigis. 
The  AmMtvarii  ("  dwellen  on  the  Ems")  were  to  the  weat  of  this  river.— 
Stertmntt,    Compare  i,  60. 

Chap.  IX.— Cofnoaiciife  FUmu.  **  By  ^pellation  FUtus."  This  was 
the  name  given  him  by  the  Romans,  probably  on  account  of  the  color  of 
his  hair,  which  was  common  to  so  many  of  the  Germans.  Many  editions 
have  Flavhu,  but  this  is  a  nomett  gtntiHenan,  and,  of  oouiae,  out  of  place 
here. — Paueis  anU  awut,  duee  Tiberio.  Compare  i.,  34. — Turn  permunon. 
For  conference  with  enemies  the  general's  permission  mnst  always  be  ob- 
tained. We  have  retained  the  coomion  reading,  though  an  extremely  awk- 
ward one,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  turn  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence. We  may  render  "  permission  was  thereupon  given."  Many  fniit- 
less  attempts  have  been  made  at  emendation.  Nipperdey  reads  Tumper- 
muau,  and  supposes  something  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  which  he  com- 
pletes as  follows ;  "  Turn  permitsu  imperatoris  dedudtur  a  Stertinio,  pragrtt- 
Buaque"  vis.,  from  the  place  to  which  he  had  been  conducted. — Deformitoi 
orit.  His  loss  of  an  eye. — Servitii,  "  Of  his  (Flavus*s)  slavery ;"  not  of 
slavery  in  general. 

Chap.  X. — DivenL  **  In  different  strains."  Referring  to  the  poiport  of 
their  speeches. —  Conjugem  etfiUtm  ejua.  Compare  L,  57. — Fa$^  p^Oria* 
**  The  sacred  claims  of  country." — PenetraUs  OermanuB  deos.  "  The  na- 
tional gods  of  Germany."  As  every  house  has  its  PenaUs  or  da  penetraUst 
80  the  proper  national  gods  are  the  dii  pmetraUt  of  the  whole  nation.  These 
are  to  all  Germany  what  the  Penates  are  to  each  household ;  and  again,  as 
the  household  deities  were  kept  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  dwelliog»  so 
there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  sacred  and  retired  groves  where  the  pent" 
tralea  Oermania  dei  were  believed  to  abide.— Precum  <ociam.  "  Who  joined 
in  his. prayers." — Imperator,  As  son  of  a  chieftain.  Flavus  was  marked 
out  by  his  birth  to  be  a  commander  of  his  peQple.  The  term  inipgrator  ii 
nsed  of  barbarian  commanders  also  in  ii.,  45 ;  xii.,  33 :  "  Britannonim  m- 
peratorea." — PUraqw  Latino  sennone  inUrjaciebat,  **He  interlarded  the 
greater  part  of  hi#  speech  with  Latin  e3q>ressions." 

Chap.  XI. — Haud  imperatmium,  <*Not  becoming  a  commvider." — E 
ntanun  primipilarnm.  "  Of  the  number  of  the/>rtwpifere*,"  i.  e.,  those  who 
had  been  chief  centurions.  Those  who  had  been  leaders  of  the  first  centoxy 
of  a  legion  {primipUaria  from  primipihut  in  the  same  signification  as  eon- 
aularis  from  consxd)  received  census  as  equitesy  and,  if  they  continued  to 
serve,  were  appointed  to  praefectures. — Erupit,  "  Dashed  through."— jScZ- 
tibus.  The  ablative,  and  the  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  phrase  ctr- 
cumdare  aliquid  aliqua  re.  —  iScevttia.  "The  fury." — Globo.  "In  a  solid 
body." — DenaUsimot  irrumpetu.  In  the  sense  of  <*^to  break  into  a  thing," 
ao  a«  to  make  one's  way  into  it,  to  efiSoct  a  lodgment,  Tacitus  constantly 
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gives  to  immpere  the  aceuaatiTe  without  a  prepoaition,  a  canatruction  to 
which  he  ia  generally  partial  in  verba  compounded  with  prepositions. 

Chap.  XU. — Silvam  Herculi  taeram.  Compare  Oerm.,  ii.,  iz.,  and  xxxit. 
— JgTiM.  The  German  camp-firea. — IncondUi,  "  Tumultuous."— Jncorrup- 
tumforet,  "Might  be  clearly  ascertained  (by  him)."  Literally,  "might 
be  unoomipted,'*  t.  e.,  genuine,  true. — Lata,  "  Agreeable  in  their  nature." 
—  Seared  ct  incuffodUi,  "By  themaelves  and  free  fiom  all  restraint." — 
Spent  out  metum  proferrent.  "  They  gave  unreserved  utterance  to  their 
hopes  or  their  fears." 

Chap.  jKin. — Egrunu  augvraii.  "  Having  gone  out  from  the  place  for 
taking  auspices."  In  every  Roman  camp,  to  the  light  of  the  generaPs  tent, 
was  a  place  called  AuguraU,  where  the  auspices  were  taken,  &c.  Ger- 
manicus  passes  out  by  this  unusual  way  in  order  to  escape  observation.— 
VigiUbua  ignara.  That  is,  where  no  sentinels  were  posted. — Fnutttrque 
fama  mt.  "  And  listens  with  delight  to  what  is  said  of  himself." — Decorem. 
"  His  fine  person." — Eundem  animum.  "  'Hie  evenness  of  his  temper."—- 
Perfidoeetruptaree pacts.  By  their  conduct  to  Yams.  —  Pugna.  "Anop- 
poitunity  of  fighting." —  Tertiaferme  vigiUa,  The  Romans  divided  the  night 
into  four  watches. — Sine  cot^ectu  teU,  Because  they  did  not  come  within 
reach  of  missiles. 

Chap.  ZIV. — Lcaam  quietem.  Compare  i.,  65. — Operaium,  "  Engaged 
in  sacrifice."  Operari  is  "to  set  one's  self,"  or  "to  be  set  at  work"  and 
opcratiu,  like  occupatua,  means  "  at  work,"  "  actively  engaged,"  and  is  here, 
«s  frequently  elsewhere,  applied  to  a  holy  action,  i.  e.,  "during  sacrifice," 
not  "  afVer  he  had  sacrificed."  We  must  not  supply  eaee  with  operatum  ; 
the  participle  stands  with  viditf  just  as  does  the  infinitive,  connected  with  it 
hy  eL— Augusta.  Livia.— Awcfiw.  "Elated."— A<W»c«K»&m#.  "Proving 
favorable."  Literally,  "assenting." — Pravisa.  Supply  essent.  In  the 
speech  that  follows,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  things  which  had  been 
wisely  seen  to  beforehand  («aptenXta  proviso) ;  while  of  the  apta  pugna  he 
mentions  only  a  part.  What  he  has  not  detailed  he  considered,  because 
firequently  occurring  in  warfare,  to  be  not  worth  noticing. 

Ratio.  "  Due  circumspection."— Pernule  haberi  quant.  ""  Are  managed 
in  the  same  manner  as,"  t.  e.,  are  as  effectual  as.  With  regard  to  the  force 
oi  haberi  here,  compare  the  German  "handAo&en,"  which  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  it. — Harentia.  "  Fitting."  The  reference  is  not  only  to  the  close- 
fitting  armor  of  the  Roman  soldieiy,  but  also  to  the  form  of  the  legionary 
shield,  with  the  sides  curved  round  so  as  to  fit  the  body.  The  German 
sbield,  on  the  contrary,  was  flat.  Compare  chap.  xxi.—iVlBruo.  "With  hide." 
Compare  Sil.  Ital.  (iv.,  293) :  "  Subtextaque  tegmina  nervis."—  Tabulae. 
"  Boards."— Prxmom  utcumque  aciem  kastatam.  "  That  their  first  line  was 
amied  with  pikes,  no  matter  how."  Observe  the  force  of  utcumque.  The 
speaker  does  not  choose  to  go  into  the  account  of  the  "  how,"  and  by  this  very 
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cireooiftaBee  shows  tkst  there  is  bat  an  indifferent  scooont  to  be  given  of 
iL—Telm,    "StdLOS." 

Ad  brevmm  impehtm  validum,  Compsra  Oerm^  ir, —  Sine  cura  dmeum. 
**  Without  any  respect  for  their  leaden." — Pavidot  advenia.  **  Cowards  in 
•dTOisity.** — Hae  ade,  **  By  this  battle."— Potric  pairuique.  Both  pene- 
trated as  &r  as  the  Elbe.    Compare  Dm  Cogs,,  It.,  1 ;  Veil.,  iL,  106. 

Crap.  XV. — Hot  eu€  RomattM,  dee.  Aiminius  calls  the  soldiers  of  Ger- 
manicQs  the  most  nmawsy  part  of  the  anny  of  Varus,  ss  if  Germanicos  led 
with  him  only  the  poor  remains  left  by  the  Vsrian  oreithrow.  In  so  saying, 
however,  he  thinks  not  merely  of  the  few  who  had  e8Ci4>ed  of  the  three  le- 
gions with  which  Vanis  was  present  in  penon,  but  also  of  the  two  legions 
whom  Asprenas,  their  commander,  the  nephew  of  Varus,  saved  {VeH 
Paien.,  ii.,  120). — Quorum  para,  dec.  They  give  their  backs  to  the  enemy, 
because,  ss  soon  as  it  comes  to  fighting,  they  will  turn  to  flight.  With 
these  words  those  are  described  who  had  retreated  in  the  preceding  year  with 
Cvcina;  and,  in  para  fiuetUnu,  dec.,  those  who  had  then  retreated  with  Vi- 
tellius.  Compare  i.,  63,»eqq. — Boni.'  '*  Of  success.**  More  literally,  "of 
any  thing  /avorable.** 

Claaaam  qu^fpe,6Le.  The  idea  is  this :  their  motive  for  having  reoonrse 
to  a  fleet,  and  to  the  pathless  regions  of  Ocean,  was,  that  no  one  might  op- 
pose them  as  they  spproached,  or  pursue  them  when  repulsed ;  but  when 
they  engaged  hand  to  hand,  vain  would  be  the  help  of  winds  and  oars  after 
a  defeat. — AUud  aibi  reUqman,  dec.  The  interrogative  particle  is  wanting. 
Compare  Madvig,  k  450. 

Chap.  XVI. — Idiataviao.  The  nominative,  not  the  dative ;  for  Tacitus, 
in  this  connection,  has  the  dative  only  with  adjectives  (i.,  31 ;  ii.,  8 ;  Hut., 
ii.,  43 ;  iii.,  6 ;  Oerm.,  xxxiv.) ;  otherwise  usually  the  nominative  (i.,  45 ; 
ii.,  4,  80 ;  iii.,  21,  42 ;  iv.,  25,  28, 72 ;  v.,  1 ;  vi.,  28  ;  xi.,  4 ;  xii.,  13 ;  xiil, 
12 ;  XV.,  45 ;  IBat.,  iv.,  26) ;  rarely  the  genitive  (iv.,  59 ;  xiv.,  50 ;  xv.,  37; 
Hiatf  iv.,  18).  The  plain  Idistaviso  was  probably  in  the  neighboihood  of 
the  Porta  Westphalica,  between  Rintain  and  Hauaberge.  Grimm  {Gramm, 
ItUrod.,  p.  xlii.)  es^Iains  the  name  by  *'  Schimmerwieaet^*  i.  e.,  '*  Glimmer- 
mead  ;"  the  same  writer,  however,  in  his  Deutache  Mythologiey  p.  372, 
conjectures  the  true  reading  to  be  Idiataviao,  "  Nymphenwiese,"  i.  e., 
**  Nymphs'-mead." — Riptt  fiuminia.  Here  all  the  flat  country  is  meant  on 
the  sides  of  the  river,  in  opposition  to  the  mountains ;  just  as  we,  in  the 
case  of  rivers  bordered  by  mountains,  speak  of  nanow  and  broad  banks. 
These  banks  cadvnt,  **  recede,**  as  stretching  inland,  and  therefore  are 
broad ;  in  other  places  they  are  opposed  by  projecting  mountains,  which  do 
not  allow  them  to  spread  out. — Pone  tergum.  Of  the  last  mentioned,  name- 
ly, the  Germans. 

Campum,  dec.  The  order  of  battle,  according  to  the  description  here 
given,  is  to  be  conceived  as  foHows :  The  wing  next  the  river  was  in  the 
forest,  the  other  on  the  open  plain,  either  because  the  forest  nearer  to  the 
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rrPBr  ran  more  oat  to  a  point,  or  the  line  of  battle  passed  somewhat  oblique- 
I7  from  the  forest  orer  the  plain.  On  the  wing  which  stood  on  the  plain 
were,  more  forward,  the  hills  which  the  Gherusci  had  occapied. — Pratoriir 
cohortUmt.  As  Prmtorut  cohmUt  is  the  standing  expression  in  this  age  for 
the  Praetorian  guards  regularly  quartered  in  Rome,  and  as  we  can  not  sup- 
pose that  the  two  cohorts  here  mentioned  were  formed  by  Gennanicus  out 
of  his  own  army,  after  the  example  of  the  generals  of  the  republic ;  ifnd, 
moreover,  as  they  do  not  occur  before ;  Nipperdey  thinks  that  they  were 
sent  this  year  from  Rome,  and  that  Tacitus  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while 
to  mention  this  circumstance  in  its  place.  Ritter,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
them  to  hare  been  the  united  body-gusxd  of  Gecina  and  Silius,  whose  two 
armies  were  now  joined  under  Germanicus,  and  he  therefore  translates, 
*'  with  bvth  the  pnetorian  cohorts."  Nipperdey*s  view  is  that  of  Orelli,  and 
appears  the  more  correct. 

Ut  ordo  agminis  in  octcm,  &c.  "  That  the  order  of  mareh  might  form  the 
order  of  battle  when  they  halted.**  The  before-mentioned  bodies  of  troops 
(with  the  exception  of  the  caValiry  who  were  olherwise  disposed  of)  were 
to  form  themselves  behind  one  another  in  order  of  battle,  just  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  marehed. 

Chaf.  XYlL—VaHdiBsimos  egiftfum,  dec.  These  were  to  charge  in  ffanh 
the  Cherusci  and  the  wing  which  was  beside  them  on  the  plain ;  Stertinius 
to  fetch  a  compass  round  the  wood  (henee  he  afterward  fint  dislodges  the 
other  wing  out  of  the  wood  by  attacking  them  from  behind,  and  drives  them 
over  the  plain) ;  and  Germanicus,  with  the  infemtiy,  will  charge  in  front. — 
Imperatorem  advertere.  "  Cau^t  the  eye  of  the  commander." — Propria  leg- 
ionum  numina.  "  The  own  guttrdian-spirits  of  the  legions."  iVtiimfM  must 
not  be  rendered  here  "  gods,"  for  the  eagles  were  never  regarded  in  that 
.  light,  but  as  sacred  creatures  in  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Jupiter. 

Medii  inter  hoi,  dec.  The  wing  which  had  stood  beside  the  Cherusci,  but 
farther  back,  fled  into  the'  wood,  the  other  fled  out  of  the  wood ;  the  Che- 
rusci were  foreed  down  into  the  plain,  so  that  the  former  portion  of  the  fu- 
gitives came  to  be  on  one  side  of  them,  and  the  other  on  the  other. — Itta 
rupturu*.  Scil.  Actem  Romantmi.—Emiasumque.  * '  And  allowed  to  escape." 
— Tranare  Vintrgim  conanie:  These  were  principally  those  who  had  fled 
out  of  the  wood  into  the  open  plain.— JIfole*  ruenthm.  "The  mass  of  the 
rushing  crowd."— /nctVfcn<e».  "  bailing  upon  them."— Pro^ti<«  arbores  aJK»- 
ere.     "  The  trees  when  felled  dashed  to  the  g^und." 

Chaps.  XVIII.  anb  XIX.— /n  Romanot,  That  is,  with  which  to  bind  the 
Roman  captives. — Tiberium  itttperalorem  aahtamt.  In  the  ancient  significa- 
tion of  the  word.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  3.  Tiberius  was  thus  saluted,  be- 
cause; under  the  empire,  all  wars  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  emperois. — In  modum,  tropcBorum.  The  custom  of  erecting  trophies  wag 
borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the -Greeks.  It  was  more  common,  however, 
to  erect  some  memorial  of  victory  at  Rome  than  on  the  field  of  battle  — 
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Hm4  permde  qmm,  "Not  ia  the  same  degiee  as/'  Lt.,fu  less  tban.— 
Abin  MdibuM.  The  employment  of  «Aire  with  the  bare  ablative  is  late  Lat- 
iaity.  In  the  metaphorical  sense,  howeTer,  the  construction  '*  magistratu 
mbin"  (  Tec.,  It.,  10 ;  t.,  11 ;  ziii.,  44)  tB  found  in  Cicero,  De  Repvb.^  i.,  4-7 : 
*<  CwumlatM  sMdu."    Livy  has  it  frequently. 

Pottrtmo  deliguHi  heum,  &c.  The  river  was  one  of  the  tnbutariesof  the 
Weser,  or,  more  probably,  of  the  Elbe.  This  river  and  the  woods  endoeed, 
except  on  one  aide,  the  pli|in  which  lay  before  the  woods  (toward  the  Bo- 
mans).  In  the  refr  the  woods  were  sunoonded  by  a  deep  morass,  except 
on  the  side  farthest  off  from  the  hver,  next  to  the  plain,  where  was  the  dam 
{mggtr).  This  was  a  partition  or  boundary  dam ;  for  in  the  engagement  all 
the  Germans  were  on  the  ssfne  side  of  the  dam,  in  the  forest.  The  Angii- 
varii  dwelt  on  the  nprth  of  the  Gheruaci.  Compare  notes  on  chap.  viiL— 
EstuUnmi,    "  Had  elevated." 

Chap.  XX. — Promia,  oeemUa,  "  Their  overt  movements,  then-  concealed 
measures."  Pramla  refers  to  the  infantry  marshalled  openly  in  the  plain ; 
occulta  to  the  cavalry  concealed  in  the  neighboring  groves. — Seio  Tidterom, 
Brother  of  Sejanos.  He  was  consul  suffectus  afterward,  in  18  A.D.  He 
seems,  according  to  Nipperdey,  to  have  taken  the  place  of  Apronius,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  would  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome. 
—  Campmrnqme.  This  lay  before  the  pUmUicM  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter.  The  m^mu  m  nhmm  adihu  (afterward  plana)  is  the  one  above  that 
pUmiiiet. — Enitcretur.  "Might  force  their  way  up.*' — Permuit.  Hence 
supply  to  tiM  the  general  notion  of  "  assigned"  or  "  allotted,"  obtained  byr 
seugma  from  permuit,  which  has  otherwise  the  force  of  "  committed." 

Funditore9  Ubratorecfwc.  "  The  slingers  and  hurlers  of  lances."  The  h 
iratoret  were  those  who  attached  the  enemy  by  hurling  with  theirown  hand 
{lUn-ando)  lances  or  spean  against  them.  Duriqg  the  time  of  the  republic^ 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Roman  armies. — Miasm  e  tormentit  hasta 
This  was  done  by  a  third  claas  of  soldiers^  quite  different  from  the  two  just 
mentioned. — CMato  gradu.  "  Foot  to  foot." —  Utrisqve  necesMitas  in  loco. 
That  is,  there  was  no  room  for  either  to  retreat. 

Chap.  XXL—Artis  lads.  "In  narrow  places."— Col/tj^ervf.  "Draw 
them  in."  Said  of  the  drawing  back  of  the  spear,  while  one  hand,  advanced 
before  the  other,  grasps  the  shaft  and  draws  it  back ;  properly,  "  gather  in." 
The  metaphor  comes  from  this,  that,  in  drawing  back  the  spear,  the  move- 
ment is  the  same  as  drawing  in  and  gathering  up  a  rope.— StabUe  pnelimi. 
"  A  stationary  mode  t^  fighting." --iSatfinn  pecton  adpresamn,  dec.  The 
shield  of  the  legionary  soldier  was  four-cornered,  and  not  flat,  but,  as  before 
remarked,  with  the  sides  curled  round  so  as  to  fit  the  body.  With  his  short 
sword  the  Romsn  thrust,  while  the  German  had  to  heave  his  long  broad- 
sword for  a  cutting  stroke.-«-/n«u2en«  capuio.  "  Settling  firmly  on  the  hilt," 
I.  e.,  firmly  grasping  the  hilt  of  his  sword. — Jmpromto.  "  Less  active  in  his 
mavemBntB.''—Ambigue.    "  With  doubtful  success." 
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Chap.  XXII. — Pro  eoneimu.  "  Before  t  pablie  asienibly."  Compare 
Botes  on  i.,  44. — Cmudentiamfacti  aatis  este.  **  That  the  coDSciouaneas  of 
what  he  had  done  waa  aofficient,"  t.  e.,  of  hia  own  merit. — Anuivariot. 
Here,  again,  the  MS.  haa  Angrivario:  But  Germanicua  was  among  the  An- 
griTarii  (chap,  xix.),  and  therefore  would  have  gone  against  them  in  perM>n ; 
for  that  he  ahould  have  retired  himaeif,  and  left  Steitinius  alone  among  the 
moat  powerful  nations  in  the  heart  of  Geimanji  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
is  alao  incredible,  that  of  the  prmoipal  natioaa  fought  with,  Catti,  Ghemsci, 
and  Angrivarii,  the  only  one  to  aunender  ahould  have  been  juat  the  most 
remote  (Angrivarii) ;  and,  in  fact,  the  contrary  appears  from  chap.  xxvi. : 
*^  Nee  dadnum  habehatwr  labare  kottea  petendmfue  pads  consiUa  ntmare,  et,«f . 
proxitna  tutas  adjiceretuTf  posse  beUum  ptOrari"  Compare  chap.  xli.  For 
the  latter  reaaon,  Amswarii  muat  alao  be  written  in  chap,  zxiv.,  where,  again, 
the  MS.  has  Angrniam.  Stertinius  had  already  (chap,  viii.)  made  an  incur- 
aion  upon  the  revolted  Amaivarii ;  now  he  haatena  in  advance  to  effect  their 
entire  aubjection,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  retuma  by  alower  marches. 
Thus,  by  the  mention  of  the  Amsivarii  we  are  auitably  brought  to  the  Ems, 
where  we  find  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  chi^ter. 

Chap.  XXIII.— ^«fate  jam  aduita.  "  It  being  now  midsummer."  The 
ancients  distinguished  the  three  months  composing  each  of  the  four  seaaons 
by  particular  epithets.  Thus  the  Arst  month  of  spring  was  eallednoiwm  vef ; 
the  aecond,  adultum  ver  ;  the  third,  pmeeps  ver.  So,  in  the  caae  of  the  8um> 
mer  months,  we  have  eutas  novay  adiUta,  and  preoceps.  The  aame  nomen- 
clature was.  adopted  in  the  caae  Of  autumn  and  winter.  Compare  Sen.  ad 
Virg.f  Oeorg.f  i.,  43. — Mitte  naviutn,  CcMnpare  chi^.  Yi.'-^Velis  impeUi.  Im- 
mediately the  sea  is  put  in  motion  by  the.  ship,  not  by  the  sails ;  but  me- 
diately by  the  aails,  inaamuch  as  these  put  the  ship  itself  in  motion. — Ineerti 
ftuctus.  "  The  billows  rolling  now  in  this  direction,  now  in  that.**— 2Ze^'. 
men.  "  The  proper  management  of  the  veaaela.'* — Ojffieia  prudentium  eor- 
Tumpebat.    "  Rendered  xmavailing  the  services  of  the  skillful." 

In  oMstrum  cessU.  "  Fell  into,  the  possession  of  the  south  wind,"  i.  «.,. 
was  swept  by  a  south  wind ;  because,  aa  it  were,  its  booty.  The  wind, 
however,  came,  as  the  following  narrative  ahows,  not  quite  from  the  south, 
but  somewhat  from  the  southwest.— Qu>  tumidis  OermanuB  terrisy  dec. 
'*  Which  wind,  as  the  natural  conaequence  of  the  oozy  landa  of  Germany, 
of  its  deep  rivers,  being  made  atrong  by  an  immense  train  of  olouds«  and 
rendered  still  harsher  by  the  rigor  of  the  neighboring  north,"  &c.  Observe 
thi^  terris  and  tmmihus  are  ablativea  absolute,  while  immitnao  nubnmi  tradu 
expreases  the  cause.  The  moist  land  and  the  rivers  by  their  evaporation 
form  enormous  clouds,  which  give  the  winds  their  strength.  The  term  <«cmt- 
disy  which  some  mistranslate  "mountainoua,"  means  here,  properly,  "  swell- 
ing with  moisture."    Compare  Virg.f  Georg.,  ii.,  324,  "Vere  tument  terrm." 

Mvtabat  mstus,  &c.  Before  this,  the  set  of  the  tide  was  against  the  wind, 
and  so  had,  in  aome  measure,  counteracted  its  violence.  Mutabat  intrans- 
itively, as  in  xii.,  29 :  **  DitOumitaU  in  superUam  irnKsms."— ATannneM  per 
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tam^fte.    Tfctf  iflMtior  of  lli«  ahiiM  Wig  drippiiv 'Wttt  from  two  I ___, 

■OT  Um  joims  hftd  giToi  wnj,  and  let  is  the  wvter  through  the 
I  then,  bMMN  the  wmrM  bioke  orer  th«  de<^ 


CaAF.  XXPf^^Fimtiu:  With  thwTeibmdMeetMe,  which  ibllowv»  the 
ohject  siiipMnd  i«««ilted,  bsesDM  etidenl  enough  fiom  the  context,  oTIiv 
lwmaad«lieeetelMi-^Xirer<6«».  Abhttife  abeolute.  So  nMrt  immediately 
•Iter.— CTl  cTMlrtMr,  te.  «*  As  to  be  believed  to  be  the  list,  and  witfaoat 
any  land*  beyond)**  i.  e.«  to  be  the  limit  of  the  woild,  and  unbounded  by  lands. 
— /fMiiie*  lmtgk»  «fta*.  On  the  west  coast  of  Sobleswig,  different  fiom 
those  memioned  istho  previoDS  ehapteiv  which  lie  along  the  coast  from  the 
WeaertoIiollaad;-«iWI»iai0/bomtftiMieirfhi.  "There being Uiere no tnuie 
of  human  e«ltiiie.'*-^T«l«raMranf .  The  pluperfect  in  referenee  to  the  more 
reeent  portioii  of  the  past  lying  before  die  writWi  nsmely,  the  time  when 
they  were  brought  off  fimn  the  desert  islands. 

SeopmlM.  There  are  no  rocks  on  the  ooist  between  the  Ems  mid  the 
Weser;  it  ean  only  mean  eterations  in  the  line  of  the  coast,  or,  in  other 
words,  earth-ciiflb,  which  at  a  distance  might  ai^iear  as  »ecpiiU.—Oppeieret. 
Supply  mortem. — Claude  nooet,  &c.  "  The  shattered  ships  retumed,  w^ith 
hot  few  oan  ifimaiaiiig,  or  with  ganuents  spread  for  sails." — AmkitmHu 
Gonsolt  netes  on  ebtp.  xxd.^Rtguii»,  **  The  petty  kiags  of  that  island." 
— Afiifcigiiss  hmdimm  tt  biUummm  famuu.  **  Ambiguous  forms  between 
man  and  besst^-^-CVMliM.    *^  BeUered  to  h«re  been  seen,"  i  e.,  fancied. 

CnkP.XXY,— Ad  4MrtmdmL  "  To  cheA  them."— C.  <S»7»,  &«.  The 
object  of  thav  expedition  was  to  compel  the  Gatti  to  inactiTity  by  the  pves- 
enee  of  an  amqr  oil  their  frontier.  As  it  did  not  come  to  any  actitre  mean- 
urea  with  them,  nothing  fjeother  is  reUted  of  the  expedition. — VariamB  legi- 
onis  ofmlamj  dee.  One  eagle,  that  of  the  nineteenth  legion,  had  aheady 
been  found  (i.,  60).  A  third  was  recovered  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  {IH& 
Cas9.,  Ix.,  6).  The  account  given  by  Florus  (iv.,  12,  37)  is  incorrect,  who 
mak^  two  eagles 'to  have  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  Germans.*- 
JSsfdadir.    "  Bxtemmiates.'* 

Chap.  XXVL-^PttumfiateL  "They  had  balanced." —JITimt/leefilunN. 
"  A  munificent  liberality.'* — Lahore.  "  Were  tottering,"  t. «.,  in  courage  and 
resolution. — Ad  deeretum  trmmphum.  Compare  i.,  55. — Bdrum.  "  Those 
ioBses."— iS«e  Sygambroe  in  dediii4mem  aceeptos.  Part  in  B.C.  8 ;  another 
part  was  exterminated,  few  remained  on  the  ri^t  bank.  Compare  Sueto- 
nius (A«g.,  21) :  "  (Augustus)  Ubiae  et  Sygambroa  dedentee  ee  tradvunt  m 
OalUam,  atque  in  pmnmis  Rkeno  agrie  ceHeeamt  ;**  and  again  ( TtA,  9) : 
<*  Oermameo  (bdio  Tiberius)  piadrogintu  millia  deditieiorum  trajecii  in  Gtd- 
2tam,  jttaftofue  ripmn  Rheni  aedAue  aseignatie  coUocevit."  Compare  alao 
iSKerote,  vii.,  p.  444«  A.  and  Toe.,  xii.,  3Q.^Siuvo»  regem^ue  Man^odtmm, 
Consult  notes  on  chap.  sdvi. 

Aerimemedeetmmeftteaggredihir.    " He  aasalk  his  modesty  with  increased 
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importunity." — Cupu  munia  prmtena  obiret.  '*The  dotios  of  whicfa  he 
woald  have  to  discharge  in  person,"  t.  e.,  the  duties  of  which  wouid  requiie 
his  presence  at  Rome.  This  was  not  the  case  afterward.  Compare  chap- 
ters zliL  and  liii. — Maieriem  Drunfrairia  gloria,  "  Materials  for  the  fame 
of  his  brother  Drusus."  Tiberius  speaks  as  the  adqplire  fa^er  of  Geiman- 
icus. — Ho9U,  AUative  absolute. — Nomen  imptrmtoriMm.  Consult  notes  on 
i.,  3. — Et  deportare  lawFeam.  '*And  (in  this  way)  bear -the  bay  (unto  the 
capitol)."  The  deportare  knaream  or  laurum  was  the  jprincipal  act  of  the 
triumph,  as  the  procession  was  to  the  capitol,  and  here. the  general  deposited 
on  the  knees  of  Jupiter  his  bay-wreath,  the  branch  of  bay  which  he  bore  in 
his  hand,  and  the  bay  with  which  the  fasces  were  adorned.  In  the  imperial 
times,  the  process  was  sometimes  reduced  to  the  summaiy  act  of  merely 
bearing  the  bay  to  the  capitol,  without  the  other  pomp  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession.   Here,  howsTer,  a  complete  triumph  is  meanV 

Chap.  XXVII.— De/wtw-  "  Is  accused."— OrtKnem.  «*  Progress."— 
Cvraiiue.  Compare  note  on  curatieeimu,  i.,  13. — Semjmbiiemm  exedere, 
"  Preyed  upon  the  state."  The  trade  of  the  infarmem,  who,  under  the  ahow 
of  friendship,  collected  matter  of  accusation  against  their  unconscious  vic- 
tims, and  even  enticed  and  entrapped  them  into  unlawful  actions,  is  here 
referred  to  by  Tacitus. — Es  intitna  Liboma  andcUia.  **  A-vailing  himself  of 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Libo." — FacUem  manibus.  "  Lending  nn  easy 
ear  to  impositions."  For  faciles  auree  pneberaem  irumibnt,  {Botticher,  Xfir. 
Tac.,  p.  192.) — Chaldaorum.    Astrologers,  called  also  mathematici. 

Proamun  Pompeiwn,  &c.  '*  That  Pompey  was  his  great-grandfather,"  ^cc 
Pompey  was  his  great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side.  Scribonia  was  the 
sister  of  his  grandfather,  and  consequently  his  great  aunt  (amita  nu»gna). 
His  father  was  .adopted  by  the  father  of  Livia,  and  therefore  was  called  M. 
Livius  Drusus  Libo.  In  consequence  of  this  adoption,  the  father  of  our 
Drusus  Libo  and  Livia  were  brother  and  sister,  and  to  our  Drusus  Libo  the 
sons  of  Livia,  namely,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  his  brother  Drusus,  were 
coruobrini  in  the  narrower  sense ;  in  a  wider  sense,  so  were  also  their  sons 
and  grandsons ;  consequently,  all  the  living  Ccuarea  (Borgheeif  ad  loc.). — 
Necessitatum.  "  Embarrassments."  More  literally,  "  straits."  He  sought 
to  raise  money  himself,  and  in  his  name. — Indiciis.  **  Evidences  of  his 
guUt." 

Chap.  XXVIII.  Et  qui  servi  eadem  noeeerent.  "  And  some  slaves  who 
would  acknowledge  the  same  things  (with  these  witnesses),"  t.  e.,  would 
acknowledge  these  same  things  as  known  to  them,  when  they  should  be  put 
before  them  in  the  examinations.  Noscere  is  here  employed  in  a  narrower 
sense  than  ordinary,  of  one  who  avouches  that  he  knows,  since  otherwise  his 
knowledge  is  merely  surmised. — Proprior  tu%a.  "  A  closer  intimacy."— 
Congresnu.  "  An  interview." — Posee  emm,  &c.  "  For  that  his  communi- 
cations can  come  through  the  medium  of  the  same  Flaccus." — TentatusyUt 
mfemas,  &c.    "  Who  had  been  solicited  (by  him)  to  eroke  by  iiicantations 
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the  tbadet  of  the  lower  worid/'  i.  e.,  to  raise  ghosts. — Senatus  eognitionem, 
**  A  taking  oognizance  of  the  chaige  on  the  part  of  the  senate,"  «.  e.,  that  the 
•eoata  take  eognizance  of  the  charge. 

Craf.  XXIX. — VocoR  po$eere.  "  Solicited  their  intercession ." — FratrL 
TIm  eonsnl  ordinarius  of  this  year  (A.D.  16),  namely,  L.  Scribonius  Libo. 
He  is  not  marked  by  Tacitus  as  consul,  because  he  had  already  laid  down 
his  oiBce.  For  the  ordinarn  held  office  only  till  the  15th  of  July,  and  then 
the  tufteti  took  their  place.  The  judicial  process  took  place  later  than  this. 
Compaie  chap,  zzxii. — Tendeiu.  Metaphorically  connected  also  with  st^ 
fUem  voeet.  Compare  Yirgil,  ^n.,  iii.,  176 :  "  Tendoque  tupinas  ad  ctmhtm 
ettm  voce  mmuu/'  Similariy,  iiuf.,  i.,  63. — UbeUos.  **  The  articles  against 
him,**  I.  e.,  the  written  informations. — Avetores.  Those  who  handed  In  the 
written  charges,  and  were  therein  alleged  as  **  witnesses." — Moderans. 
**  Restraining  himself.**    Supply  wibi. 

Chap.  XXX. — FvtUenu  Agrippm.  Compare  chap.  Ixzzri. — C.  Vibius. 
C.  Tibius  Serenus,  the  father.  Compare  iv.,  13,  28,  teqq. — Jns  perorandi. 
**The  right  of  deliTering  the  principal  speech  for  the  prosecation."  It  wras 
made  at  the  close  of  the  examination  on  the  eyidence.  —  SingiUatim  se  crim^ 
ina  objeetuntm.  **  That  he  would  bring  forward  the  diflferent  charges  one 
by  one,"  i.  e.,  that  he  would  not  make  a  continuous  speech,  but  bring  foT" 
ward  the  accusations  separately,  so  that  Libo  would  be  allowed  to  defend 
himself  upon  each  point  as  it  was  brought  forward. — Libettos.  "Papers 
(of  Libo)." — Quit.  Ablatiye. — iSi  moUnu  acdperes.  Like  our  "to  apply  a 
milder  term  to  them." 

Vm  tomai  hktJU.  Supply  me««e  from  the  preceding  meraaU.  On  addUam 
depends  the  other  dative  nomxnibut. — Atroce*.  In  regard  of  their  import, 
whether  it  was  that  to  these  marks  there  was  ascribed  a  magical  effect 
against  the  persons  so  denoted,  or  that  Libo  was  said  to  have  marked  the 
persons  for  such  as  he  had  evil  designs  against — AgnotcerUes  aervot.  Con- 
sult notes  on  chap,  xxviii. — Qucutio.  "  A  putting  of  slaves  to  the  question."- 
— Actari publico.  **  To  the  public  steward."  The  actor puMictu  was  a  state 
slave  attached  to  the  orariMR,  of  whose  duties  nothing  is  known  for  certain, 
except  that  transfers  of  property  to  the  m-arium.  were  made  to  him,  because 
he,  as  a  slave,  could  acquire  property  only  for  his  owner,  the  state.  In  the 
same  case  as  here,  he  appears  in  iii.,  67 ;  and  the  actor  puUicus  of  a  muni- 
cipium,  in  Plm.f  Ep.y  vii.,  18,  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  land  by  the  town. 

PotterwA  diem.  That  is,  an  adjournment  till  the  next  day.  —  Quirino. 
We  have  given  this  form  of  the  name  with  Hitter  and  others.  Nipperdey, 
however,  reads  Quirtnio,  which  would  make  the  full  name  to  have  been  I*. 
Sulpiciua  QuirinitUf  and  the  individual  in  question  to  have  had  two  gentile 
names,  an  anomaly  which  he  seeks  to  defend  from  the  Fasti  Pr(tnestini 
(under  the  dates  of  the  6th  of  March  and  26th  of  April)  and  from  an  inscrip- 
tion  in  Qrelli,  n,  623. 
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Chap.  XXXI. — fyaia  epulit  excrueiatus.  The  luxurioua  meal,  taken  in 
his  feverishly  excited  condition,  caused  him  the  pangs  of  bodily  indisposi- 
tion.—P«rci«»#or«n.  "  Some  one  to  slay  him."— /twerere  gladrum,  "  Pat 
«  sword  into  them."— F«rali6t«  jam  sUn  tenebris.  "  Amid  daikness  which 
for  him  akeady  was  the  daikness  of  death,"  because  he  did  not  live  to  see 
the  light  again.— A6«<«<s«.  ** Relied.** —AsseveroH&ne.  "Formality."- 
Petiiwrvsn.  Supply  Juisae.  Tacitus  omits  it,  when  the  preceding  context, 
or  the  immediate  sequel  in  the  same  sentence,  lesTes  no  doubt  that  the  past 
time  is  meant. 

Chaf.  XXXIL — Prmtnrm  extraordmem  datm.  Before  it  came  to  be  their 
turn,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  legd  requirements,  to  hold  this  office.  In 
any  case  they  all  had  the  same  number  of  yeikrs  ^remitted  to  them,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  all  taktl  office  as  praetors  in  one  and  the 
same  year,  since  the  time  which,  by  law,  they  would  have  to  wait  would 
not  be  the  same  for  all.  In  this  year,  which  soon  came  to  an  end,  none  of 
them  held  this  office.  From  the  complaint  of  Vibius,  "tuum  tantum  atudi- 
vm  nnefnutufiiisae'*  (iv.,  29),  it  appears  that  of  the  accusers  he  alone  was 
a  Soman  knight. — Cotta  MessaUntu.  Son  of  the  celebrated  Messala  Cor- 
vinus.  Compare  notes  on  i.,  8. — Eswequiaa  camitaretvr.  The  imaginet  were 
brought  out  at  funerals.  The  imago  of  Libo  was  of  course  destroyed. — 
Pomponii  Flacei.    He  was  then  consul  designoHu. 

L.  P.  et  Gaihu  Atinii.  The  MS.  merely  has  L.  P.  et  Oallus  Aainius, 
and  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  under  the  letter  P.  there  lurks  some 
name  which  has  come  doWn  to  us  only  in  this  mutilated  state.  Various  con- 
jectures have,  therefore,  been  formed,  some  making.P.  stand  here  for  Piso, 
others  for  Patua^  6cc.  We  have  given  the  ingenious  emendation  of  Lipsius, 
to  which  Hermann  inclines^  «id  which  refen  to  three  of  the  name  of  An'n- 
tuSf  the  letters  L.  P.  being  two  premomina.'—Auctoritaiet.  "  The  sugges- 
tions."—  MaikematicU.  "Astrologers,"  called  also  Chaldai.  Compare 
chap,  xrvii. — Saxo.  "  The  Tarpeian  rock,"  on  the  west  side  of  the  capitol."" 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  this  way  without  the  addition  of  the  adjective. 
— Extra  portam  Eaquilmam.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city.  The  Campus 
Msquilinus  was  the  usual  place  for  executionf. — More  priseo.  More  com- 
monly mart  majorum ;  exepution  by  the  axe,  when  the  criminal  had  first  been 
beaten  with  the  rods.— Aduotere.    For  animadverttre. 

Chap.  XXXllL—Ministrandis  cibis.  "  For  serving  up  repasts."- TMftt 
JSerica.  A  vestment  made  of  transparent  silk.  The  raw  material  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Seres,  a  people  of  the  far  East,  whose  country,  Serica^  is 
supposed  to  have  comprised  BucTuaria^  Kotsckoteit  and  a  part  of  northwestern 
China.  It  was  brought  to  the  island  of  Cos,  and  there  manufactured  into  an 
article  of  dress.  Cprapare  Seneca,  De  Ben,,  vii.,  9, 5. — Excessit.  "  Went 
beyond  this,"  i.  «.,  beyond  the  purport  of  the  decree  just  mentioned.  This 
decree,  which  was  passed  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  is  mentioned  at 
the  outset  in  a  cursoiy  way,  as  is  the  speech  of  Fronto.    Now  the  details 
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•»  giT»B  oooGttning  the  wptech,  and  tlie  prooeedings  to  which  it  gave  rue. 
'—Mcim^  *'▲  limit." — FmmiUm,  "The  number  of  tlaTes."— -.fye^uciM. 
«<  ComoKW.'*    Latinity  of  the  mlver  age. 

S  MtaafiMMu*  martbat .  "  FoUowed  natonlly  from  the  moat  primitiv« 
naagt.** — CwieU  nftni,  itc.  **  That  all  thioga  are  to  be  eatimated  by  i«ier« 
enee  to  the  atate,"  s.  «.,  lagulate  themaelvaa  according  to  the  aUte,  depend 
vpon.  the  atate. — Giiaemn.  **  Koae  in  the  aplendor  of  their  mode  of  living." 
—Nimnm  aiifaid  eW  aMdMiiaa,  die.  "  Waa  any  thing  ezeeasiTe  or  moder- 
ate, except  according  to  the  meaaa  of  the  poeaeasor,"  i.  e.,  was  there  anj 
atandard  of  exceaa  or  frugality,  bat  from  the  means  of  the  owner. — Distinctas. 
From  that  of  the  other  citiaena.  So  to  dhftrti  we  moat  aopply  **  their  cen- 
ana,"  namely,  from  the  cenaoa  of  the  other  oitisena.  The  aenatorial  census 
waa  fixed,  under  Auguatua,  at  1,000,000  aeateroea.  The  equestrian  eensoa 
waa  400,000  aeateicea.^iSad  m  loew,  anbmftM*,  dsc.  **Bat  in  order  that 
they  may  excel  in  place,  rank,  and  hanora."  Loeit  refers  to  aeats  in  the 
theatre.  In  the  circus  they  did  not  receiye  this  distinction  till  a  later  pe- 
riod. — OrdinihuM  refers  to  the  fonning  of  two  higher  orders  apart  firom  the 
other  citiaena. —  TaUaq;ut  ad  regatcm,  dec.  The  true  reading  here  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  We  hare  adopted  that  of  Oberlin. — Nisi  forte,  dee. 
The  accusatiye  and  infinitive,  inatead  of  a  aubjunctive  seatence,  the  sub- 
ordinate sentence  of  the  oratio  obUfun  being  treated  just  in  the  same  way 
aa  the  primary  aentence. 

FaeOem  asMnmm,  dec.  The  meaning  is  this.  The  aentiments  of  Gallus 
met  with  a  ready  assent.  Those  who  apoke  were  not  ashamed  to  confess 
their  vices,  by  clothing  them  in  language  which  belonged  to  virtue,  while 
thoae  who  spoke  not  sympathized  with  them  from  the  aimilaiity  of  their  own 
habita. —  CcfMnra.  "  For  collecting  such  mattem,"  i.  e.,  for  making  such 
sweeping  and  general  reforma. — Dt^uhtntm  carrigmdi  auctorem.  "Will 
there  be  wanting  one  to  correct  the  evil." 

Chap.  XXXIV. — I^ier  ptm,-  *'  In  the  course  of  these  proceedings."— £«. 
Pi*o.  Piso  said  what  follows  in  delivering  his  opinion  on  this  occasion. — 
Andnhtm.  **  The  intriguea."  The  reference  js  to  judicial  proceedings. — 
S<Bvitiam.  "The  brutal  conduct."— Permu^fef.  "He  had  tried  to 
soothe." — Uheri  doloris.  "  Of  manly  repugnance  to  iiyuatice." — JjAer  here 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  Greek  ^Aevi^epiOf ,  "  independent,"  "  manly,** 
dec.  Compare  Ruperti  :  "  Libere  diceru,  qum  wadebat  dolor,  qumque  sentiebai 
et  improbabat,  nihil  timens  odiwn  et  iras  pototUttm" 

Aut  ilU  abatitit.  "  Or  did  he  deaist."—  Civile.  "  Not  at  variance  with 
civil  equality."—  Occwreante.  "  Thronging  to  meet  him."— ZH/crri.  "  To 
be  paid."— /ng/onw.  "Ix»t  any  renown."- Ftr^fWMt  VteUdes.  Even  the 
Vestal  virgins  were  compelled  by  ancient  usage  to  give  teatimony  openly 
in  the  courts  of  justice. 

Chap.  XXXV.— i2e»  proUuat.  "  The  adjoomment  of  city  basinesa.** 
Below,  the  phrase  res  dilate  is  employed.    The  forq|er  is  the  eiBcial  phra- 
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aeoloor  ftr  dM  adjounuiient  of  city  boamaas,  when  (he  ^iMngi  of  (he  eenate 
and  of  the  oourto  are  proiogued.  Compare  Plautus,  CapL,  i.,  1, 10 :  ^  Ubi 
res  pnUim  mmi,  ocm  nw  Aoiwmv  «imU.''  Here,  aa  appean  friua  (he  worda 
of  Aainioa  Galliia,  the  adjoonment  oecuned  at  a  tiaae  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  diapateh  of  the  public  and  prirate  buaiaaaB  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  Italic  towna  and  pto^inciala  belore  (he  aenate  and  the  eowte.— Avftani 
fcret.  GonnpaM  i.,  Sl.-^Ai^dmwm  m  diaerai.  He  played  (he  gasM  apokea 
of  in  i.,  47.— Ofr  id  magia  mgmuhtm.  **  That  thejr  ahoi^  attend  to  buaineaa 
the  more  on  that  very  account  "-—Ami  mmia  mmCmmtv.  **  To  diachaige  their 
functional*  The  Equites  are  mentioned  in  this  connection,  because  part  of 
the  jttdgea  were  taken  out  of  (he  eqneatnan  ofder. 

Qasa  «paeMM,  dec.  Aa  PiM»  had  anticipated  hiaa  in  hia  diaplay  of  liberal 
IHaneq>Iea,  he  now  Vuat  im^m.-^AjfiutnUB  frmiimum*  The  influx  of  af- 
lain  iran  (be  pnmncea. —  Amdimte  kaae  Ttfrerip,  &g.  Obaen»  that  hmc  ia 
here  the  wminatiTe  (o  aefa  {smu).  Compare  note  an  ea/rngtumdi  hnUa  «p«, 
4ec.,  L,  «7.— Aflte.    **  Were  debated."    IdteraUjr,  ^  wen  aunagad." 

Chap.  XXXVL— A  ^wagiif  aniw,  Ac.  Conae<|ae^,xf  the  Uw  wexa 
paaaad,  the  magiatratea  raquiaite  for  the  next  flre  yean  wauld  be  ohoaen  all 
at  once ;  in  the  next  year  after  thia  electiaa,  those  for  the  fifth  year,  and  so 
on,  constantly  in  the  succeeding  yean ;  that  is,  in  the  year  1,  those  for  yean 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  all  at  once ;  in  year  2,  thoae  for  year  7 ;  in  a,  for  8 ;  and  so  on 
peipetually.-n/aai  *um.    That  is,  en  their  becoming  Ugaii  lagimnmL    The 

words^ fimgthoMhar  are  added  becauae  othen  became  iegteti  Ugionum 

after  the  prastonhip.— Pnn£cp«  duod«cim,  dec.  The  giennd  for  this  proposal 
was,  that  the  iegmii  legiouan  wen  nominated  by  the  emperar,  but  the  pras- 
ton  were  choaen  by  the  senate.  Now,  in  order  that  noae  of  thoae  whom 
the  emperor  choae  to  appoint  as  Ugiiti  iegumumt  and  when  he  meant  to  raiaa 
to  the  prvtonhip  at  a  later  period,  should  be  excluded  from  it  after  fire 
yean  by  the  aenate*s  not  electing  him,  it  waa  to  be  ruled  that  the  emperor 
ahould  nominate  only  so  many  candidates  as  them  must  be  pmton  appoint- 
ed, so  that  the  senate  should  be  able  to  elect  only  thoae  whom  he  nomina- 
ted, and  the  emperar,  without  coming  into  coUiaion  with  (he  aenate's  free- 
dom of  election,  to  nominate  as  Ugati  Ugumum,  up  to  ^  number  of  twelve, 
whomaoever  he  had  a  mind  to  appoint  to  that  office. 

Aretma  iniperu  tmtan.  ^  That  the  aecret  resoureea  of  miperial  power 
were  invaded."  Because  the  emperor  thus  became  bound  for  five  yean,  ia 
(he  ooune  of  which  many  things  might  happen  that  would  make  other  per- 
aona  desirable  for  him,  and  because  those  elected  five  yean  in  advance 
would  thereby  obtain  a  more  independent  position.— Qa«i  augetetur,  &c. 
So  it  might  seem,  inaamuch  aa,  according  to  that  law,  there  would  be  mag- 
iatratea chosen  under  his  influence  even  after  his  death,  ^or  the  praston  of 
four  auccessive  yean  would  take  office  as  his  posthumous  nominees ;  and 
he  waa  to  appoint  all,  whereaa  hitherto  he  had  appointed  only  four. —  7W 
aUgare^  ioi  digmre,    Theae  wovda  refer  to  the  first  election,  in  which,  b». 
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I  other  ofieen,  lie  would  hsve  had  to  oin^e  out  eizty  fiendidatei  ibi  the 


IS'wpmqmm  epM.  The  hope  of  looeeaa  on  a  epeedUy  Teeoning  oecation. 
Qe«  aiifm,  dte.  That  ie,  whether  they  would  ooaiinae  to  hare  the  aame 
oeatiaMnte,  the  aaBO  eoaaeetiooB,  and  iMtmie. — Aiuma  demgnatjoM. 
Strictly  epeaking,  it  did  aot  laat  eo  knag,  aa  the  eleetiona  did  not  precede 
the  aetoal  enteting  upon  efiee  by  a  foil  year.— JBoMrcm  per  qmmquetamm 
mgUtmt.  *«They  play  the  anB  of  office  for  the  apaee  of  fire  yean."  The 
aetoal  hearing  of  office  woahl  be  expnaaed  by  gtraaf. 

Chap.  XXXVll.— Feeereiifi  m  «p«m■^  die.  **  By  diis  apeech,  in  i^ 
pearaaee  popolar,  he  kept  the  inpeiial  power  fine  from  encroachment." 
FmwarmHli  for  grefwee  iatfae  Latinity  of  die  eilTer  •gp.^Stg^trbm.  <*  Some- 
what BQpereiliooaly.''— XefoniliCatt  deow  MuteriiL  **  By  a  gmtnity  of  a 
nillioB  of  aeeteroee."  Thie  waa  the  oeneoa  of  a  aenator.  The  trae  reading 
here  ie  MfCenii,  not  wiriifiaei.  Aa  regaide  thii  pecoliar  fonn  of  ezpression, 
eonealt  Zum^,  i  873.— jLpm  mrnUmdm.  *'  In  place  of  ezpreeeing  his  opinion 
on  the  aubiect  under  debate." — Imagmmi.  The  eenate  was  held  in  the 
Bibliotheea  Latina  of  the  Pelatiom,  where  on  round  alnelds  were  the  effigies 
of  men  dtstingnished  in  literature.    Compare. ch^.  IzzziiL,  and  Smet,, 

Aedpere.  Becanae  his  grandfother  was  Tery  rich.  His  father,  also  a 
Q.  Hoitensius,  in  his  youth  a  kwae  liver,  at  first  a  Cmmrian,  afterwaid 
joined  Bratos  and  Caaaina,  loat  his  property  in  consequence,  and  was  put 
to  death  after  the  batUe  of  Philippi.  <F«tt.,  ii.,  71 ;  Plvi.,  Brvt.,  28.)  A 
different  grandaon  of  the  orator  Hoitenaius  was  the  Horteasius  Cortuo  men- 
tioned, on  account  of  hia  exoeaaes,  in  Yalerius  Maximos,  iii.,  5,  4.—  Tof 
eensaliaii,  fol  dictolenaii.  Of  Hortensii  are  found  only  a  coaaul,  89  B.C., 
the  fomooa  orator;  a  consul  designatus  for  108  B.C. ;  and  a  dictator  286 
B.C.,  Q.  Hortenaina.  But  the  distinguished  families  into  whiek  the  Hor- 
tensii married  are  reckoned  in. 

Ghaf.  XXXVUI.— ifidtNolio  ceneftif,  dus.  Malevolent  and  haughty  na- 
tures are  wont  to  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  niehed,  in  order  to  mar 
others*  pleasure,  and  to  let  it  be  felt  that  their  resolutions  ace  independent 
of  all  influence. — Quanitim  pmipenm  eat.  **  All  that  are  poor." — Res  pub- 
Uca,  "  The  public  resouroes.**— JETgredt  ali^uando  relatumem.  "  To  depart 
occasionally  from  the  question.*'— l/ir  privata  tiegoHa,  dtc.  "  That  we  may 
here  advance  our  private  afiairs,  augment  our  private  lesources."  Observe 
the  aeugma  in  augeamua.'^Imndia.  « Odium."— /««iic.  The  older  style 
would  have  required  the  attraotion  ietm.    Consult  notes  on  iji  49. 

Ambitume.  "  By  largesses."— Compe/toa*.  •«  Having  been  solicited  ao 
to  do."~-Z^».  "  Condition."r-&'  mcttiw  ex  se  mehu  out  apea,  **  If  there  be 
no  self-respect  nor  self-reliance."  More  literally,  "no  fear  or  hope  from 
one's  self,"  i.  e.,  if  men  are  to  have  no  fear  of  disgrace  from  their  own  seesr* 
dM,  no  hope  of  suooeea  horn  their  own  mduatria.    Obaerve  the  employment 
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of  «e,  thott^  no  person  bas  been  named,  equivalent  to  our  "  one's  self.''— 
Ducena,  aestertia,    "  Two  bundred  tboosand  sesterces." 

Chap.  XXXIX.~M  nuUUn  nibomhanforet.  **  Had  not  speedy  aid  been 
rendered." — Pogtutnl  Agripp<Bj  dee.  Conipaie  i.,  6.-^JVim  aervili  ammo. 
*'  With  no  servile  spirit,"  t.  e.,  with  a  spirit  that  rose  far  above  the  condition 
of  a  slave. — PtUraia  cade.  Compare  i.,  ^.-^Praeipitia.  "  Perilbus.** — Fvr- 
atur  cineru.  That  it  might  not  be  possible  to  produce  them  in  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  true  Agrippa. — Coaam,  Einaim  promontorivm.  Because  the 
city  of  Cosa  was  on  the  promontory,  it  is  somewhat  inacicurately  here  called 
>  a  promontory.  The  correct  name  of  the  promontory  was  Cosatium  Promon' 
toritan, — tn  xUrminum.  The  local  direction  of  one  object  toward  another 
serves  as  a  mean  of  comparison  between  the  two,  as  does  the  holding  one 
thing  to  another,  in  reference  to  which  Cicero  says  (De  Inv.j  i.,  44,  82), 
*'  SimUiiudine  ejus  reiy  qua  _de  agitWi  ad  earn  reirit  qua  de  judkatutn  estJ^ 
The  expression  in  Tacitus  is  new. 

Imptritisaimi  cujusque  prorhias  anres.  "  The  greedy  ears  of  all  the  most 
credulous." — Sed  quia  Veritas,  6cc.  **  But;  as  truth  is  strengthened  by  ob- 
servation and  time,  pretences  l^  hastd  and  uncertainty,  he  either  left  rumor 
behind  or  else  outstripped  it."  When  the  rumor  of  his  presence  got  wind 
in  the  place  where  he  was,  he  went  to  another  place ;  there  he  a^ved  be- 
fore the  rumor.  Aut  is  used  to  denote  that  his  whole  activity  was  divided 
between  these  two  kinds  of  perpetual  movement,  ^br,  as  his  presenting 
himself  at  a  place  brought  the  rumor  with  It,  so  he  liowhete  stayed  longer 
than  was  necessaiy,  just  to  show  himself  and  make  himself  talked  About. 

CdAP.  XL. — Oetiam.  Ostia  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  har- 
bor of  Rome,  from  whieh  it  was  distant  sixteen  miles  by  land.  — CeZ«6ra- 
hant.  "Greeted  him."  Tacitus  does  not  say  expressly  that  he  came  to 
Rome ;  but  it  is  more  natural  to  understand  celebrabant  for  both  clauses  in 
the  same  sense,  and  the  following  narrative  shows  that  we  must  so  take  it; 
for  they  could  not  possibly  have  got  knowledge  of  "the  unguarded  night"  so 
long  before  as  to  liave  time  to  fetch  soldiers  from  Rome  to  Ostin.—Servum 
suum.  The  possessions  of  Agrippa  came,  on  his  bahishment,  to  his  adopt- 
ive father,  Augustus,  in  whose  patria  potestaa  he  was.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  they  passed  by  inheritance  to  Tiberius. — Amhigvus.  "  Wavering 
between." 

Salluetio  Crispo.  The  same  to  whom  Horace  dedicated  one  of  his  odes 
(Od.,  ii.,  2).  He  was  the  grandson  of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  gteat  wealth.  Compare  i.,  6,  e.—Con- 
acierUia.  "Complicity,"  t.  «.,  that  they  were  privy  to  and  sharers  in  the 
conspiracy.^- P«ncuZa.  "To  share  his  ditngers."— iVortem  incuatoditam. 
•*  That  the  night  was  unguarded,"  i. «.,  that  at  night  he  was  without  guards. 
Supply  eaae.—Clauao  we.  "  Gagged."— Qwomodo  fu  Caaar.  "  Just  as  you 
became  Caesar,"  i.  «.,  by  deception  and  fraud.— ITattd  i^aeuitvm.  "  No  en- 
quiry was  made." 
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CUAT.  ZU.— ibicM.  **  ▲  thiuqihal  arch.*'— JS^m-  Saitayu.  On  the 
Vbnim  RoflMaam,  before  the  C«{Mtolaiie  HilL — RutpUi  aigna,  >*  Tbe  le- 
eovered  staiuiftrde.**  Cooipare  i.,  00;  iu,  25.— JVvtu  Fortumm.  "Of  Fon 
Fortoiia.'*  Fmrt  Fortmmm.  is  vnAtaOXj  the  msm  with  Forhm^  ViriUg,  which 
Iwt  naae  appem  to  have  onginated  in  a^nistake,  for  the  true  nai^  of  the 
goddeaa  is  Fort,  not  FoiUm,  Fortumm,  Cooipare  Cie.,  Leg.,  ii.,.ll,  28; 
"  Fors  Forttma,  m  fuo  mcerti  umt$  mgw^uanlwr  magU**  {Keigitley,  ^  QMt 
FaM.,  Yi.,  T76).— .Hnriw.  The  sardena  of  the  dictator  C«aaajr  ky  on  the  ngkt 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  south  from  the  Janiculom. — Bovilias,  Bovillv  waji  a 
town  on  the  Appian  Way,  not  iar  iroBi  Borne.  As  regaida  t(fmd  here,  ooih 
ault  notes  on  i.,  5.  .       .  , 

CmcUio.  The  MS.  readiaf ,  Cailio,  is  wnm^;.  Consult  Borgkeai,  ad  /oc 
— Qumque  liberie,  Nero,  Dnisus,  Caius  (CaliguU),  Agrij^na,  Drosilla. 
Cooipare  Suet.,  Col,,  7. — Aoemadwn  ^ue  MarceUum.  Compare  i.,  3, 10, 
42.  — JSreoet  et  ie^auotoe,  dec.  **That  the  &TOiites  of  the  Soman  people 
were  short-lived  and  unfortunate.*' 

Chaf.  XUI.— ilmeltn.  '' To  remcnre  out  of  the  way."  This  verb  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  removing  something  that  is  burdensome.  Its  per 
culiarly  ambiguous  import  in  the  present  instance  is  worth7.of  notice,  and 
shows  that  Tacitus  is  preparing  us  for  the  sequel  of  the^tK^.-:-ArcAeiaur. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  ethnarch  of  Judiea,  the  son. of  Herod  the 
Great.— Qumfu^enmum  annum.  This  was  in  A-.p.  14,  to  which  Tacitus 
here  goes  back,  as  appears  from  what  afterward  is  stated,  ^*^Ut...,  impe- 
rnen  adeptue  eet."  He  received  hie  authority  B.C.  36,  from  Antonius.  {Dio 
Caee.,  xlix.,  32.) — Rhodi  agentem.  Compare  i.,  4. — Florente  C.  Ctesare. 
Compare  i.,  3 ;  ii.,  4. — Intuta.    "  Unsafe,"  «.  e.,  impolitic. 

Verea,  More  usually  everea.  Compare  iii.,  36,  54 ;  xii.,  45. —  Ccuamm 
ei^U.  Referring  to  C.  and  L.  Caesar.  Compare  i.,  3. — Elicit  Archelavm. 
**  He  entices  Archelaus  (from  his  kijogdom)." — l^i  ifUflligere  crederetur,  &0. 
"  Dreading  violence,  in  case  he  should  be  believed  to  be  ai^are  of  it." — Ex- 
eeptuaque  t'lmmtt,  dec.  '*  And  having  been  ^ceived  with  8t.emn,ess  by  the 
prince."  Literally,  "  by  a  stern  prince." — Angore.  "  Distress  of  mind."— 
Nedum  ir^ma.  "  Much  less  the  deepest  humiliation." — Regnum  inpromit' 
dam,  dec.  It  was  decreed  to  be  a  province.  For  the  carrying  out  of  tMs 
decree,  consult  chap.  i. — Fructibue^  ejne,  dec.  "  That  by  its  revenues  the 
tax  of  one  in  the  hundred  might  be  lessened,  fixed  it  at  one  in  two  hundred 
for  the  future."  That  is,  he  reduced  it  from  one  per  cent,  to  a  half  per  cent 
This  was  the  tax  which  had  been  imposed  on  Rome  and  all  Italy  by  Au- 
gustus, after  the  close  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  laid  upon  all  vendible  com- 
modities.   Compare  i.,  78. 

Commagenorum.  "  Of  the  people  of  Commagene."  Commagene  was  the 
northeastemmost  district  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  east  and  southeast  by 
the  Euphrates. — Cilicum.  Philopator  is  called  King  of  Cilicia,  although  he 
possessed  only  a  part  of  this  land;  the  next  was  a  Roman  province. 


Chaf.  XLIII.— Que  ntjira  memoram.  Compare  ehap.  iiL— Fciyov. 
"Was  DOW  on  tlie  deoUjM.^'-Nmtdum  •atU  odUewug,  **Waa  aot  yat 
Bufficiently  matured." — Qi4t  cMte  wt  inwnt,  dec.  Conaalt  notes  on  i.,  74. — 
Creticum  Sdmnum.  Compare  ohap.  !▼.  He  had  come  by  adoption  fiom  tlie 
family  of  the  Junii  SUani  into  that  of  the  CmpUii  MtifiWt  and  his  fall  nam« 
was  Q.  CitcUhu  MtUUut  Cretiau  SiUmmf.  He  was  consul  AJ).  7.  The 
maniage  contemplated  between  Nero  and  his  daoghter  neyer  took  effect. 
Compare  iii.,  29. — Renurgtntea  m  Africa,  dsc.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
B.C.  47  and  46.  Compare  BeU.  Afr.,  m.,  IB.—'Actnim/^ mmUimo.  "By 
the  most  active  senrices."— Z^mkc  ubro  mmbimwrf  dec*  He  became  consul 
in  B.C.  23,  with  Augostos  hiowelf. 

Plandam.  Compare  i.,  30. — LSbertm  eju9,  Drusns  and  Gennanicua. — 
Et  Planemam  kmtd  dubie,  dec.  "  Augusta,  beyond  doubt,  had  prompted 
Plancina  to  peisecute  Agrippina  in  the  spiiit  of  fem^  liTaliy.**  The  gen- 
itire  of  the  gerund  (inaectaiuU)  has  here  the  force  of  an  infinitive.  (Bo/- 
ticher.  Lex.  Toe,,  p.  221.)— AtOs.  The  impeiial  cowt  at  Roiob.-— Prepnwn. 
**  His  own  offspring."— AvvfiatZtm.  "  As  his  great  uncle.''  Avunemhu  is 
used  here  for  am/nc¥bt»  magnuM,  as  in  oh|^.  liii ;  in.,  3,  75 ;  xu.,  64 ;  and 
ao  tMrnita  for  amita  nuigiui  above,  chap.  ^vii.  As  regards  the  relationship 
iteelf,  consult  notes  on  i.,  42.— PenipennM  Attietif .  Consult  notes  on  i.,  12. 
— Uviam.    Compare  ii.,  84;  iv^  3,  geqq. 

CiUF.  XHy.—JUyricum.  Compare  i.,  5, 46.— Suuunt,  Intransitive. 
The  simple  verb  for  the  compound,  a  new  usage.  Compare  chap.  Ui. — Siur 
dia  pararet.  "Might  gain  the  affections.** — VrhanQ  hum  laadvieniem. 
**  Wantoning  amid  the  dissipation  of  the  city."  Compare  iii.,  37. — MtUua 
hdberi.  "Would  be  reformed."— Pr«f«iule6afiiiir.  "  Were  alleged  as  the 
pretence  for  sending  him."  The  Suevi  occupied  the  entire  south  of  Ger- 
many (to  the  north  of  the  Danube),  and  the  eaat  finom  the  Elbe.  The  n^ 
tions  farther  off,  to  the  northeast,  seem,  however,  not  to  have  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Maxoboduus. — DUctMwu  Romamoinim'  This  and  vacvi  externa 
metu  are  coupled  as  two  different  remarks  by  ae,  because  extenuu  metue  is 
meant  to  denote  not  fear  of  the  Romans  only,  but  of  all  foreign  enemies. 
In  what  follows,  et  turn  adds  to  the  occasion  which  was  alwaya  present,  a 
second  which  waa  preaent  just  then. 

Sed  Marobodman,  &c.  *'  Maroboduus,  however,  the  name  of  king  ran- 
dared  odious  among  his  countrymen ;  while  favor  made  Anninius  a  champion 
for  freedom."  More  literally, "  held  in  hatred,"  and  "  (held)  aa  a  champion 
for  freedom."  The  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  Maro- 
boduus was  hated  because  of  his  kingly  power ;  Arminius,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  favor,  and  caused  it  to  be  believed  that  be  fought  for  freedom. 
Tacitus,  however,  did  not  believe  this,  but  assumed  that  on  this  occaaion 
(for  here  he  is  speaking  only  of  this  W9r)  Armiuius  had  interested  motivea. 
Compare  chap.  Izxzviii. 

Chap.  XLV.-Semnonet  oc  Langobardi.    East  of  the  Elbe,  to  the  north- 
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wnd  of  BeimwiM.'^PtmpotUbat,  m,  &c.  Oonanlt  noMt  on  i.,  35.  -^Jwoem, 
Comtfmn  ehap.  Ixzxviii — Vagit  tnamihu.  The  ablative  of  the  propeitjr 
10  MMt;  and  to  this,  not  to  the  verb,  belong,  therefore,  the  other  additions. 
On 4i9J9rtm§ptr csKnw,  compare  iii.j  55. — Fugaeem MarobodMum.  Com- 
pare VtiL  Prntere.,  ii.,  106:  **(Oens  Maroomannomm)  Manbodiio  duee, 
MW'la  9tdiSbm  Mtt,  mt^m  m  mUritn  rtfugiau,  memeioM  Hercynia  sihia  cam- 
p—  iasiWaf."  And  again :  **Mmnhodmu  . .  .  gtatuk,  anaoeata  procml  a  R»- 
•Maw  gtmU  SM,  m  pf0grt4i,  vbi,  cum  pr9pier  poimtiotm  arma  refvginet,  nic 
fmeent  ftUniiMtim^"  6K.—Ber€yni^  latdria  dtftmum.  The  Sihoa  Her- 
cyiua  is  the  HarU,  and  the  Either  moantain  chains,  which  divide  Germany 
from  west  to  east.^2iionaii  tventm,.  The  issue  of  the  several  engagemento 
respectiveljr.    The  next  words  give  the  general  resnlt  of  the  whole  war. 

Chaf.  XLVI.—  lOim  eoMntut.  See,  to  the  contrary,  i.,  «8.  —  Vaauu. 
**  Off  their  gnard,"  i.  c,  rendered  careless,  from  their  apprehending  no  hos- 
tile attadL  Supply  Mdu.  Nipperdey  renders  vsauw  "  without  a  master," 
beeanse  they  were  so  remote  fixim  all  communication  with  the  Roman  em- 
pire there,  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  that  they  were  in  a  manner  abandon- 
ed. This,  however,  iM  extremely  forced. — Cwn  com/hc,  dee.  Compare  i, 
57,  Mff . — ilf  M,  itc  In  ▲.D.  6,  Tiberius  waa  on  the  point  of  attacking 
Maroboduus  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  south  end  west ;  but  before  it 
came  to  an  action  he  was  obliged  to  return,  in  consequence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians.  To  this  it  is  to  be  referred  when 
Arminius,  in  chap,  zlv.,  calls  Maroboduus  **prmUorum  espertenit^  for  with 
the  neighboring  Germans  he  had  often  been  at  war. 

Moaf  e9ndiimtthu9  «9tttt,  dee.  Maroboduus,  with  wise  moderation,  avail- 
ed himaelf  of  the  embarrassments  of  the  Romans  to  bind  them  to  him  by 
offering  a  league.*— CAenucu  Langobardufue.  As  with  the  former  their  old 
confoderatea  are  to  be  understood,  so  with  the  latter  the  Semnones.— i$/My»- 
biUwr.  "  Was  expected.**— Perculsi.  "  Of  his  having  received  a  severe 
blow,**  I  e.,  having  been  worsted. —  TVaiufugii$.  '*By  successive  deser- 
tions."—JfareomoMiMS.  The  Marcomanni  dwelt  in  Bohemia. — Pacts  firma- 
tor.  He  was  to  confirm  the  peace,  not  between  the  belligerents  (for  be- 
tween them  there  was  no  peace  to  confilte,  and  against  this  is  chap.  Izii.) ; 
but  the  peace  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  provinces  in  those  parts,  lest 
perhaps  the  wars  of  the  Germans  among  themselves  should  give  rise  to  hos- 
tilities against  the  Romans.  In  this  sense  it  is  said  also,  chap.  Iziv.,  "  Lm- 
t»ore  T^bmOfqmapaeemu^nenHafarmaverat.^ 

Chap.  XhVll.—Duodetim.  A  monuihent  erected- in  honor  of  Tiberius 
at  Pttteoli,  in  the  latter  half  of  A.D.  30  (OrelUj  687),  contains  the  names  of 
fourteen  cities ;  the  two  not  miintiohed  here  by  Tacitus  being  Vihyra  and 
Ephuw,  The  former  was  first  sthick  by  the  earthquake  in  A.D.  23,  and 
was  assisted  by  Tiberius,  as  Tacitus  elsewhere  relates  (iv.,  13).  Hence  it 
appears  that  that  monument  comprises  all  the  citiea  of  Asia  Minor  which 
had  aoffeied  from  the  earthquakes  daring  the  rsign  of  Tiberius,  and  had  le- 
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iseiTed  amistance  from  the  emperor,  down  to  A.D.  90 ;  and  ae  the  account 
relating  to  Epheaua  ia  no  longer  extant  in  Tacitus,  this  must  hare  come  after 
▼.,  5,  and  hare  been  lost  in  the  great  hiatus  there,  along  with  the  other 
miwsing  occurrences  of  the  years  2&-^l  A.D.  Hence  the  earthquake  of 
Ephesus  would  frU  in  A.D,  29. 

Aaperrma  m  SarditmM  hug,  **  The  destnictive  rlsitation,  most  seyere 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis."  This  city,  the  capital  of  the  old  Lydian 
monarchy,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the  River  Pactolus. — 
Cmtu9  9€Hertmni,  **  Ten  million  of  sesterces/*'- Jfoigiielea  a  Sipylo,  dec. 
'*  The  inhabitants  of  Magnesia  (seen)  firom  Sipylus  were  treated  as  next  in 
damage  and  in  help,"  t.  e.,  they  were  considered  to  have  sustained  next 
greatest  damage,  and  received  accordingly  the  next  greatest  help.  There 
were  two  cities  named  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  one  situate  at  Uie  foot  of 
the  northwestern  declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Lydia,  and  on  the  aoutheni  bank  of  the  Hermus,  famous  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  two  Scipios  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
which  aeeursd  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  east,  B.C.  190 ;  and  the 
other  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Lydia,  on  the  River  Letheus,  a  northern 
tributary  of  the  Masander.  The  former  is  the  one  here  meant.  It  was  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Mayvfiaia  iinb  DifrvAov  {Spanhehn,  p.  994),  or  M.  irpbc 
StiriiXv  (Plo/.,  5,  2),  or  M.  i/  iurb  Siirtf  A^.  The  appellation  in  the  text  is 
formed  from  the  firit  of  these,  and  is  well  explained  by  Ritter :  "  Magneta 
a  Sipylo  sunt  incols  ejus  urbis,  qua  mde  a  Sipylo  eonsfridtur.**  Those  who 
eame  to  it  from  the  west  would  give  it  this  name  on  beholding  it  from  the 
higher  grounds  of  the  mountain ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  came  to  it 
from  the  east  would  call  it  Magnesia  on  Sipylus,  or  at  the  foot  of  Sipylus. 
Compare  PUn.,  H.  N.y  v.,  29,  and  Xiv.,  xxxvii.,  44. 

Temnum.  The  people  of  Tenmus,  in  JSolis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Hermus. — PkOaddphenoM,  The  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  in  Lydia,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  twenty-eight  Roman  milea  southeast  of  Sardis. 
— JSgeatat,  The  people  of  iBgsn,  to  the  north  of  Smyrna,  on  the  River 
Hyllua. — Apottomdttua.  The  inhabitants  of  ApoUonis,  a  city  of  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergamus  and  S.ardis.~*HMroea«aream.  In  Lydia,  between  the  Cai- 
cus  and  Hermus.  Diana  Persica  was  worshipped  here. — Myrmam,  Mjrri- 
na  was  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia. — Cymen,  Cyme  was  the  largest  of 
the  .£elian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  GumsBus. — TmO' 
htm.  The  town  of  Tmolus  (of  which  Herodotus,  L,  84,  also  makes  mention) 
was  situate  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name. — Qm  pr<BBent»a  spectaret, 
&c.  "To  view  their  present  condition  and  impart  new  life." — Aleinu, 
The  MS.  has  AUtus,  which  is  not  a  Roman  name  {Borghui,  ad  he.), 

Chaf.  XLVni.— Bona petita  mjisaun.  Because  it  was  maintain- 
ed that  none  had  a  right  to  claim  the  inheritance.  All  property  for  which 
there  was  no  owner  fell  to  the^ciM,  or  imperial  privy  pur8e.^-^iiu7io  Zep- 
ido.  With  the  prainomen  Marcus.  The  supposition  that  Emilia  Musa 
belonged  to  his  house  probably  rested  only  on  the  namc—Af.  ServUio,    M. 
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Bwviiiaa,  eowal  A.D/  3,  is  mealioiied  also  i&  iii,  22. — Neqm  mu^^tetu, 
**  Ami  well  •uihentiratud"— Aiw.  WhQm  they  ought  properly  to  have  in- 
Mrtad,  or  iRbo  would  have  been  their  hein  bad  they  died  intestatc^^RP** 
Mi  il^fiMiii  The  eognomem  if  oonect,  would  be  the  moat  ancient  ex- 
ample of  the  ooeurrenoe  of  the  prwnomeii  Afphit$  at »  nomtm,  gmOiU,  which 
it  presuppoaes.— <2.  Vitilhmm  ▲»  uncle  of  the  aftaiw—d  finpeior  Yitel- 
liua. 

Cbat.  XLIX.— OtfOMii  mtMrntm.  Between  the  AYentine  and  the  Palar 
tine.  A.  Poatnmiua  had  vowed  the  teanple  beAae  the  batUe  at  the  Lake 
RegUlua,  B.C.  40«.  It  waa  cwipleted  in  499  {JOhn.  Hal.,  ri.,  17,  9i).— 
Fcnm  ntitmium  Outside  the  city,  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  riv«r. 
InthesaBBeloealitywaealsothetea>pleofiS^(j;«v.,zzi.,e2,4).  Totfae 
temple  tdJ^mm  Tacitus  adds  the  place,  for  diatiiMTtiim*  sake  £ram  Mnma's 
temple  of  Janus,  in  the  Fwm  R^mmMmj^QmphmMt,  dec.  The  naval  vie* 
toiy  of  Duilliua  was  gained  B.C.  800.— A  Gcnaeaaoo.  Some  editon  read 
Gwrneaiopmecely,  the  dative,  instead  of  the  ablative  with  the  pwyoaitMUi  th 
-^AHimB,    A.AtiUusCalatiHia,ecMttlinB.C.258aad25i. 

CSAP.  U-'AtMttnltmt.  *<  Was  growing  in  strength."— JiwUmi  Vwil- 
imm.  The  MS.  has  V^riUam,  but,  as  fioighesi  xemaiks,  it  is  not  likely  is 
her  case  that  ahe  had  two  ^Mitile  names.  She  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  Claudia  Pulohru  (iv^  62)*  daughter  of  Claudiua  Mareelhis  and  Octnvia, 
sister  of  Augustus.  This  Claudia  Pulchra  and  her  elder  sister,  married  to 
M.  Agnppa  and  Antoaiua  lulua,  are  both  called  Maroella  b^  Suetooius 
(Aug.,  63).  Claudia  Pulchra  (Maicella  the  younger)  seems  to  have  been 
fimt  married  to  Seztus  Apuleius,  and  fiom  this  marriage  sprang  the  Sextos 
Apuleius,  oonsul  of  the  year  14  A.D.,  whom  Dio  Cassius  (In.,  38)  callB  a 
lelation  of  Augustus,  and  the  Apuleia  here  mentioned.  Then  Claudia  PuU 
chra  was  manied  to  QuintiUua  Vanis  (iv.,  66),  and  from  him,  as  her  step- 
fioher,  Apuleia  would  seem  to  have  taken  the  oogaomen  Varilla.^ 

JUunMMt.  The  aubiunotive,  aa  indicating  what  was  alleged  against  her. 
— C^taari  eoMMsa.  **  Though  neatly  lUied  to  the  empemr." — De  adulitrio, 
dec.  The  aecuaer  had  designated  her  adulteiy  as  leae  majesty,  because 
she  was  related  to  the  empenr.  Tiberius,  however,  would  have  this  trans- 
gression  to  be  dealt  with  aooerding  to  the  general  laws  concerning  adultery. 
«-Xpcg«  JuUa.  By  the  Zear  JuHa  dc  Aduiitriis  coerctndU  (passed  probably 
BX).  17),  a  woman  convicted  of  this  offence  was  mulcted  in  half  of  her  dot, 
tnd  the  third  pait  of  her  property  (iona),  and  banished  {rOegaSa)  to  some 
miserable  island,  such  as  Seriphus,  for  instance. — Seau.  '*  Unbecoming- 
ly." Equivalent  to  aliter  qtuun  decuit. — Eanu  Livia. — Exemplo  majonm. 
Theae  words  refer  merely  to  tiie  cixcnmstance  of  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence passed  by  thesenate  being  tranaferred  to  the  relationa  of  the  culpriL 
Compare  £iv.,  zxxix.,  18,  6. 

Chap.  U.— JEUeNi  turn  lUmm  mrmt,    Compara  ehapteia  zliv.  and  liii.— 
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JEbtmum  Agrippttm.  Compare  i.,  77.  His  &ther  was  pmbably  tbe  orator 
Q.  Hateiiiu  (iv.,  61).  His  relationship  to  Genuamcus  seems  to  explain 
iftelf  bj  the  cognomen  ;  for  probably  he  was  r^ated  on  the  mother's  aide  to 
M.  Agrippa,  father  of  Gennanicus's  ytih.-^Nummu  Ubennm,  dec.  ^  The 
law  meant  here  is  the  Leat  P^pia  Poppmaie  nmitmdiB  ordmUmM.  It  pro- 
vided that  in  the  canvassing  for  offices,  and  the  allotment  of  the  senatorial 
provinces,  the  fathers  of  the  gieater  number  of  ehildien  should  have  the 
preference.  It  also  remitted  to  fathers  of  families  a  portion  of  the  time 
which  was  otherwise  required  to  elapse  between  the  diiflfeient  offices ;  and 
where  there  was  a  certain  number  of  children  (probably  three),  allowed  a 
longer  tenure  than  the  usual  jerm  of  one  year  for  the  senatorial  provinces. 
{Dio  Cau.y  liii.,  \d.y-Qfumdo,    "  In  the  «ame  manner  as." 

Chap.  Jjtt.—Aumliaria  Hipendia  mtriint,  *<  Having  served  among  the 
auxiliaries."— P«r  vearii^  tt  twmM.  "  Into  cempanies  of  foot  and  troops 
of  horse."  Literally,  "  by  means  of  standards  and  troops." — Mauns  occoIm, 
"  The  neighboiing  Itfauri."  Not  the  collective  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom 
of  Mauritania,  but  that  portion  merely  which  dwelt  near  them. — Su*»c*ret. 
The  simple  verb,  as  before  (chap,  xliv.),  for  the  compound,  but  here  in  a 
transitive  sense.— CmilAiot.  Below  the  Lesser  Syrtis.— /n  €adm.  ^  Into 
the  same  measures."— iVtiw  CttmUhu.  ^  Console  ▲.D. ;  father  cfCamHlua 
Scribonianiis(vi.,l).  Compare  iii.,  21  .—QMO<i«ii6«igm»«ec»onim.  *'What  . 
forces  of  the  allies  were  under  arms."  Opposed  to  those  whom  he  might 
have  been  able  to  convoke.— iVe  belkm  meiu  thdewent.  Thi^  is^  lest  the 
enemy,  from  fear  of  the  overpowering  Bumbeis  of  tha  fiomans,  should  not 
let  it  come  to  a  pitched  battle. 

Furio  nomini.  "  For  the  Furian  luune."  The  entire gttu  JFuna  »  meant. 
— Filiwnque  ejus  Camillum.  Probably  Tacitus  took  the  L.  Furios  Camil* 
lus,  consul  34£|  ^.C,  and  the  consv^  of  the  same  name  in  338  and  325  B.C., 
for  one  and  the  siune  person ;  whereas,  according  to  other  accounts,  the 
latter  was  a  gr^dson  of  the  famous  M.  Fitritu  CamiUu*.  {Ia»^  vii.,  24, 
28 ;  viii.,  13,  29.)  Tacitus  designedly  adds  Camiihim  ;  for  he  means  here 
not  the  entire  g«ns  Fwria  (as  above  in  Fttno  nvmmi^,  but  of  that  gens  only, 
the  family  of  the  Camilli.  Of  the  gens  Fuoa  tlu»re  jdso  distinguished  them- 
selves as  commanders  P.  Furius  Philus  and  L.  Fuiius  Puipureo,  who  tri- 
umphed, the  former  in  223,  the  latter  in  200  B.C-^Jn^meftit.  "  Was  not 
attended  with  jmy  danger." 

Cbap.  LIU.— iStfgiMlu  onmif .  AJ).  IS^Nieopoim'  Mio^polis  was  sit- 
.uated  at  the  southii;ester(i  extremity  of  Spirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  .n(»^em  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Oulf  of  Amhreoia,  <9po- 
site  Actiuffl.  Jit  was  built  by  Augustus  in  .memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  same  jooonarch  built  a  temple  of  ApoUo  on  a  neighboring  hill,  and  found- 
ed games  in  honor  of  the  god,  which  virere  celebrated  eveiy  fifth  year. — 
DruMo.  Compare  chap.  xliv. — /onw  nuais.  The  Ionian  Sea  lay  to  the  sooth 
of  the  Ado«tic,  and  began,  on  the  west,.at  Hydruntum,  in  Calabria ;  and  q» 
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th«  aMt  at  tiM  Aeroeemniiaa  promontoiy,  in  Epinis. — Ut  memonvL  Com- 
pU9  chap,  zliii. — Ut  tmo  Ueiore  vieretur.  Aa  being  among  friends,  where 
ao  impoaing  display  of  aathority  was  needed. — Vetera  suontm  facUL,  &e. 
**  Employing  for  dispTay  the  ancient  doings  and  sayings  of  their  Goonbty- 
men.**  As  a  pattern  for  their  reception  of  Gennanicos,  they  took  what  their 
own  forefathera  had  done  and  spoken  on  similar  occasions.  Prmferrt^  prop- 
•riy,  **to  bear  before  one's  self,"  t.  e.,  for  display. 

Chaf.  Liy.'/nUmi.  Suetonius  {Col.,  7)  caUs  her  LiTilU.  She  wat 
married  to  M.  Vinicius  in  33  A.D.,  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her  brother, 
Caligula.  She  was  recalled  by  Claudius,  but  was  afterward  put  to  death 
by  that  emperor  at  Messalina*s  instigation.  The  charge  brought  against  her 
was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  was  banished  to  Corsica  as  the 
partner  of  her  guilt— PermtftMn.  Perinthus,  now  EreUi^  was  an  important 
city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis. — ^Proponttdu  angiwliar.    The  Thracian 


Sekorm  Smmotkraeym,  The  island  of  Samothrace  lay  in  the  northern*  part 
of  the  ^gean  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hehrus,  in  Thrace,  from  which 
it  was  thirty-eight  miles  distant.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  religious  mysteries,  called  in  the  text 
seers.— /lie.  Troy  was  twice  rebuilt.  First  by  the  .£dian  colonists^  but 
much  lower  down  the  plain  than  the  old  site.  This  is  the  Tnja  or  Ilium 
Vehu  of  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  and  was  the  city  Wsitedby  Alexander. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  it  declined,  and  a  new  city  was  built,  still 
forther  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence  of  the  Simols  and  Scamander, 
and  near  the  Hellespont.  This  is  the  iZhtm  Novam^  known  to,  and  honored 
with  Tarions  immunities  by  the  Romans.  This  last  is  the  one  meant  in  the 
text. — RAegit  Aeiam.    **  He  sails  again  along  the  coast  of  Asia." 

CeiUfphoma,  Colophon  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  and  stood 
about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  River  Halesus,  between  Lebedus 
and  Ephesus. — CUrii  ApoUinie  oracuh.  The  temple  and  oracle  were  at 
Claros,  a  small  town  on  the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon. — MiUto.  Mi- 
letus, one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  southenunost  of 
the  twelve  eittes  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  was  fomed  for  its  com* 
meroe  and  numerous  colonies. — LUeranun.  "  Letters  (of  the  alphabet)," 
'*  writing.*' — Per  ambngee.  **In  enigmatical  terms." — MtOuatm  exUium. 
«<  An  early  death." 

Chap.  LY.— -Quo  ftropertmtnu,  dec.  **That  he  might  enter  the  sooner 
upon  the  execution  of  his  purposes."— TVirftido  meeeeu.  **  By  his  boister- 
ous entrance."— PersfrrngsM.  "Censuring." — Coihanem  iUam  tiodMsm. 
**  That  impure  oonfluz  of  various  nations."  The  thinning  of  the  numbers 
of  the  ancient  citisens,  mentioned  just  before,  had  rendered  necessary  the 
admission  of  numerous  foreigners.  Besides,  the  Athenians  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  selling  the  freedom  of  the  city  for  money.  (Compare  Demoeth., 
^epi9WTA^^ii2i,09fq,;  DioCmm^Uw^l,y-Cekag»eL    <' He  had  treated." 
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As  alleged  by  Piso,  and  therefore  the  rabjoiictiTe.— JfilAfadalff.  In  the 
first  Mithradatic  war,  87*6  B.C.— Antonu.    In  the  battle  of  Actinm,  31  B.C. 

Propria  ira.  "  From  personal  resentment."— J.reo  judido  falsi  damna- 
turn.  "  Condemned  by  the  Areopagus  for  forgeiy."—  Cydadam.  The  Cy- 
clades,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  iBgean  Sea,  and  so  called  because  tbey  lay 
in  a  circle  {kv  KVKktf)  around  Delos. — Bt  compendia  maris.  "And  by  a 
short  coune."  Literally, ''  by  short  cuts  orer  the  sea.'* — Quibus  huectati- 
onibus,  &c.  **  With  what  bitter  hostilities  he  was  assailed." — Raperet  in 
abrvpta.  This  refers  only  to  Piso,  the  person  afterward  designated  by  the 
terin  mtmtci  being  understood  even  here,  after  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  when  after  several  Tsxbs  connected  by  a  copula,  and  all  gov- 
erning the  same  case,  such  a  case  follows,  which  is  to  be  understood  with 
all. 

Severos.  "  Distinguished  for  strict  discipline."-— F(cv«m  oe  lasdvienUm. 
**  To  range  at  large  and  commit  every  kind  of  excess."^ Ftt/gi.  *'Of  the 
common  men." — IhcursAus.  "The  manoeuvres."  As  these  were  con- 
nected with  more  or  less  of  rapid  movement  on  foot,  the  term  deewsus 
has  a  peculisr  significitnce. 

Chap.  LYI. — Sed  praverti  ad  Atmemos,  dec.  **  But  it  was  a  more  im- 
mediate object  of  solicitude  {with  him)  to  direct  his  steps  first  to  the  Ar- 
menians."* Observe  the  middle  force  of  prttverti.—Amhigua  gms,  &o. 
*'  This  nation  has  been  an  inconstant  one  from  of  old." — Late  prmtentd. 
'*  Stretched  far  in  front  of,"  t.  e.,  bordering  with  a  large  fifontier  upon. — 
Maximis  imperiis.  This  belongs  also  to  diseordes.  The  Roman  and  Par- 
thian empires  are  meant. — Diseordes.  "At  variance  with." — Itwidia. 
'^  Jealousy."-— ilmoto  Vonone.  Compare  chap.  4.—P<demomst  regis  Pontid. 
Polemo  is  caUed  King  of  Pontus  in  just  the  same  way  as  (chap,  zlii.)  Phil- 
opator,  king  of  Cilicia.  He  was  no  longer  living ;  his  domain  was  under 
the  government  of  his  and  Archelaus's  widow,  Pythodoris. 

Arttueata.  The  singular  is  used  by  Tacitus  only  in  this  connection  with 
the  ablative  of  iir6«  here  and  in  vi.,  33.  Othen^'ise  he  has  always  treated 
the  word  as  a  neuter  plural.  Aitaxata,  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,,  was 
built  by  Artaxias,  under  the  advice  oi  Hannibal,  on  a  penin^la  surrounded 
by  the  River  Arazes. — Approbaniibus  nobiUbus.  Of  the  nobles,  who,  in  this 
despotically  governed  land,  were  alone  of  any  account,  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned that  they  gave  their  approval :  of  the  people  it  is  only  said  that  they 
flocked  round  in  multitudes,  in  token  of  their  joy. 

InformamproffineiiB  redacH.  Compare  chap.  xlii. — Q.  Veramum.  Yera- 
nius  and  Servasus  were  legati  of  Germanious.  They  were  set  over  the 
countries  named  only  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  new  arrangements ; 
this  done,  they  returned  to  Germanicus.  Cappadocia  received  a  procurator 
of  equestrian  rank,  as  ^ere  all  procurators.  Commagene  was  thrown  into 
Syria.  What  was  done  with  the  possessions  of  Philopator  (chap,  xlii.) 
Tacitus  does  not  say,  probably  because  they  were  left  to  lus  house,  and 
not  taken  into  the  province  {Borghesi^  ad  locy—Ad  jus  pnatoris  translaiit. 
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poMor  had  >m  ptmtoriB.    Compile  i.,  10 ;  ii.,  77 ;  vr.,  15. 

Cbap.  LVU.— .FUiMm.  M.  PiM.  CoiB|Mre  chaptan  76,  78 ;  iiL,  16, 18. 
— Cyrri  Cynus  or  Cynluis  wm  a  city  of  8yna,  founded  undur  the  Seleii- 
cid»,  and  c^kd  after  the  ci^  of  the  Mine  naaieia  Macedonia.  Itwasthe 
eapital  of  the  diatriot  CyrruUot.'^Vi  rfbrfi.  Gompaie  L,  33. — Clemmim. 
**  Of  noie  than  oidiiu^y  oleineni7.''-'/a<cfiii««  vera,  ^.  "  AggcaTated  ie«l 
offenoea,  ke|it  beapinc  up  fietitiooa  ooei."— JWm.  There  waa  on^  one 
eon  pratent  (iii.,  16).  The  other,  thereibce,  they  accnaed  of  xntiigniog  at 
Rome  asunat  Geimaniciia.— ~Pr«c»&iM  eontwmadbiu.  Compare  the  expla- 
nation of  Lipaiua :  "  P«t#6et  fuidnn,  ne  ea  ^um  rnpylHicm  canua  M  e*  initi- 
ttUo  egisMt,  m  num  contumeUmn  verterei  ;  amud  demmutrahatt  m  tamen  id 
Jmmti  «ff««  twdyrwewfMr,  m  id  aiugiie  dtjutf/trrc,  ct  7«b«r>*  m^i  mMnm 


^iTMr  oc  dtfMirtirv  maai^Mfiw.  "He  waa  gleonqr  of  look,  and  abowed 
cleariy  that  he  dkaented."  On  the  oonatruction  of  taanife«eiw  with  the  in- 
finittre  in  place  of  the  genitive,  conault  B!al;luih»,  Xev.  Tac.,  p.  265.— Aa 
hatiaomm.  An  Arabian  people,  in  the  noithwettem  part  of  the  peninsula 
originally ;  but  in  Boman  times  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe 
trva,  along  the  nortbeaatero  ooaat  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both  aides  of  the 
iBlanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumaan  Mountaina,  where  they  had  tbeir  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  oapitaK  Pctro.— PartM.  The  object  of  Piso*a  speech  was 
to  censure  the  luzuxy  and  extravagance  of  the  banquet,  as  more  suited  to 
Psithian  than  to  Roman  habits.  PortAt  here  expresses  more  than  FasrQuu 
or  PortAsmai,  denoting  that  he  waa  by  descent  a  Parthian. 

Chap.  LYIU.— Amscitaam  oc  /asdNt.  Which  Phraates  bad  eatablisbed 
with  Augustus.  Compare  chap.  i. — Aocedcret.  Namely,  the  king.  Com- 
pare what  follows  soon  after :  "  De  odvcaAf  r<ft«  tt  cuJUu  nu." — iVisu  trahtret. 
**  And  not  to  let  him  (Vonones)  draw,"  dLc.  In  Latin,  it  is  common  to  en- 
trear  a  person  that  aometbing  may  be  done  or  not  done,  when  it  is  in  his 
power  to  effect  it,  or  to  hinder  it,  where  we  would  use  a  verb  with  the  in- 
finitive denoting  the  activity  of  the  person  entreated  aa  "  let,"  or  the  like. 
— Decdre»  "^race."  Ablative  of  decor. — Pomj^ewpoUm,  Pompeiopolis, 
originally  Soli  or  SoUb,  was  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  Ia- 
mus  and  Cydnus.  Pompey  restored  the  place  after  his  war  with  the  pirates, 
and  peopled  it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and  from  this  time 
forth  it  waa  called  Pompeiopolis.— ConfumeZus  Pieoaie.  That  is,  it  was 
meant  also  aa  a  rebuff  to  Piso. 

Chap.  lAH.—M.  SiUin»,  dec.  A.]).  19.— JBgyprtim.  Consult  notes  on 
chap.  Ixiz. — Cognoecendea  antiquiuaie.  The  genitive  expresses  fhe  puzpoee 
of  the  action.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  joined  to  the  verb  as  to  a  substantive, 
to  denote  the  nature  of  the  action,  what  it  consists  of.  The  construction  is 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  and  as  it  is  there  found  only  with  the  infinitiv^. 


/O^ 
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•»  in  LsdA'  it  oceoncnAy  widi  tbs  gtrmd  aad  gerandiTe.  We  find  it  in 
the  Latin  of  the  older  writen,  m  in  Tefenee,  Ad.,  ii.,  4, 6;  not  in  the  Cic- 
eronian age  (except  perhaps  in  B.  Q.,  vf.,  17,  10) ',  hut  veiy  frequently  in 
Tacitus. — P.  Sdpkma  «NHtiafiMur.  The  elder  Afiricanos.  Livy  (xxix.,  19, 
11)  says  that  he  walked  about  cmm  peUio  enpidufue.  This  explains  what 
is  meant  by  pediimt  inteetiw,  not  strictly  here,  but  weatingmerely  the  erepida, 
or  slipper.  Slippert  were  worn  with  the  paiUumt  or  Greek  cloak,  not  with 
the  toga.  —  Q<iuanioia  fiagranU  adkuc^  dec.  Implying  that  he  ought  to  have 
dressed,  like  a  Roman  eomuaader,  in  the  attire  of  his  country. 

Spante.  With  a  genitiire,  occurs  firat  in  Lucan,  e;  g.,  i.,  99 :  **  Ptupque 
Jmt  non  tpmU  dUeum;**  234,  *<  Sponu  dtum."*  In  Tacitus,  besides  the 
present  instance  we  find  it  in  iv.,  7,  51 ;  vi.,  31 ;  xii.,  24 ;  ziii.,  39,  42 ; 
Hut.,  W.,  19. — SqidtUnu  RamitnU  Uhutribut.  So  were  called  those  Roman 
knights  who  possessed'the  senatorial  fortune  of  a  million  of  sesterces ;  and 
therefore  were  compi^nt  to  become  senators.  Like  the  senators  and  their 
children,  they  wore  the  Uatu  eUnnu,  or  broad  purple  border. — SeponutjEgpp- 
mm.  **  Placed  Egypt  aside  by  itself'—C^Mfra  terra  ac  maris.  Compare 
^rt.,  Bell  /(ear.,  26:  "  Tota  JEgyphu  mariihM  aeceesu  Pharo, pedeetri  Pa- 
huio,  vehaehmetrie;  mtmiia eaietimatur." 

Chap.  'LX.'^Oppido  a  Conopo.  The  co11<M»tio&  of  the  preposition  be* 
tween  two  words  connected  by  apposition  is  an  innovation  upon  the  ancient 
style.  Compare  iT.,  43,  **  MoMem  apud  Etycum;**  xiii,  12,  '*  Umre  ab  Oo 
tamo,"  &c.  —  Cawfpo.  The  city  a(  Canopus  was  near  the  westernmost 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  hence  called  the  Canoi»c  moutii,  and  was  twelve  geo- 
graphic^  miles  to  the  east  of  Alexandrea.  It  had  a  great  temple  of  Serapiis, 
and  a  considerable  commerce.  The  story  of  its  Spartan  origin  is  of  course 
a  fable.  The  Egyptian  name  was  ^ahi-n-wub,  i.  e., "  golden  ground."— Qua 
ttmpeetaie.  "  What  time."  The  same  form  of  expression  occurs  iii.,  38 ; 
ir.,  14 ;  vi.,  34 ;  xii.,  62 ;  Hist.,  v.,  ^.—MeneUme.  According  to  the  Greek 
legend,  Menelaus  was  eight  years  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, on  his  return  from  Troy,  before  he  reached  home.— IXreirom  ad 
mare.  A  differont  pfaift  of  the  Mediterranean  is  merely  meant— 27e;ec<i». 
Supply  est.    Nippetdey  inserts  this  in  the  text.  » 

Proanman  omnia  o».  Observe  that  ot  depends  on  wait,  toward  the  end 
df  the  sentence.  The  mouth  hero  meant  is  the  Canopie,  which  was  some- 
times also  called  the  fferacleotie,  from  the  adjacent  city  of  Heracleon. — 
Quern  iftdigeiuB  ortum  apud  se,  dec.  Compare  WiUanaan,  vol.  ii.  (second  se- 
ries), p.  17,  aeqq. — Cognommtum.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  31. — Vetertun  The^ 
berum.  Egyptian  Thebes  stood  about  the  centra  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  in  the  Nomos  Coptites.— Strttctia  moUbua. 
"  On  vast  erections."  Commentators  generally  suppose  that  obelisks  are 
here  meant.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Tacitus  refers  to  the  walls 
of  some  of  the  stupendous  stractures  at  Thebes. 

Rhamaen.  By  Rhamses  is  here  meant  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  or 
Rameses  II.  of  Egypt.    Compare  WiUdntm,  i.,  p.  69,  aeqqi—LegOaniur  a 
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MirfMtg,  fte.  Keniiek  thinks  that  Taeitus  here  refen  to  what  is  now  teimed 
the  staiistiesl  table  of  Ksmsk,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  and  that  the  words  of  the  Roman  historian  do  not 
neeessarily  imply  that  the  recoid  of  the  ▼ictories  of  Rhamses,  and  the  table 
of  tribole  mentioned  inunediately  after,  related  to  the  same  sovereign  (JSTen- 
nde»  Ame,  Bgypi^  voL  ii,  p.  828,  Lond.  ed,).  --  Utenninun.  Consult  notes. 
OB  L,  70. 

Chap.  LXI.— Jfesmentt  mums  efigiM.  The  Memnon  of  the  Greeks  snd 
p^ffiMww  was  the  Amenophis  III.  of  the  Egyptians. — VocaUm.  «ommi.  The 
sound  it  uttered  was  said  to  resemble  the  breaking  of  a  harp-string,  or,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  preferable  anthori^  of  a  witness,  brass  when  struck,  that  is,  a 
metallic  ring.  Wilkinson  ^>pears  to  have  given  the  best  explanation  of  the 
matter.  Consult  A]ilAe»*«  CIsm.  Diet,  s.  t.  Memnonnun.—l}uJ€Ciaa.  Be* 
cause,  being  raised  from  their  natural  level  surface  by  the  force  of  the  winds, 
they  are  in  different  places  heaped  up  in  large  masses.— Xaaw.  Moins.— . 
AnguMtim  €t  ^projundm  aliituda.  In  the  southern  part  of  Egypt,  where  the 
river  is  enclosed  by  a  narrow  rocky  valley  {mguUiat). — NuUU  igtquirentium, 
9patit»,  dec.  "  Fathomable  by  no  measures  on  the  part  of  those  seeking  to. 
Bscertain  it**  The  9patui  M^inmUnim  are  the  additional  lengths  of  the 
Isthoming  line,  which  the  enqoirere  were  obliged  to  use,  yet  without  find- 
ing any  bottom. 

EUphanimen.  Elephantine  or  ElephanUs  was  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  opposite  to  Syene,  and  seven  stadia  below  Uie 
Little  Cataract. — Syenm.  Syene  was  situate  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  just  below  the  Little  Cataract,  like  Elephantine. — Clmutra  oltm,  &c. 
As  the  remotest  point  from  Rome.  By  rvbnan.  man,  which  may  denote 
either  the  Arabian  or  the  Persian  Gul^  the  latter  is  here  meant,,  as  under 
Trejsn  (about  115  A.D.)  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Roman  «mpire  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  northern  part  of  that  gulf. 

Crap.  LXII. — Druna,  Compare  chapten  xliv.-idvi. — Utquefractc  jam, 
dec.  "  And  (by  inducing  them),  now  that  the  power  of  Maroboduus  was 
broken,  to  peraevere  even  unto  his  utter  ruin." — Ootanu.  On  the  northern 
part  of  the  Vistula,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Oothini.  Compare  Germ., 
xliii. — Regiam.  Strabo  (vii.,  p.  290)  calls  the  place  Bovtatfiov,  Ptolemy 
tiapS^ovdw,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Budweis.  Compare  **  Bwh 
Aemwrn,"  Oerm.,  xxviii. — Jut  eommercii.  In  consequence  of  the  alliance  men- 
tioned in  chap.  xlv. — HottiUm  agmm.  Tacitus  calls  the  land  so,  in  respect 
of  the  manner  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  treaty,  the  Romans  actually 
regarded  it. 

Chap.  LXIII. — Norieam  Provmciam,  Noricum  lay  between  Raetia  and 
Pannonia,  the  Inn  and  the  Mur.  It  corresponded  to  the  greater  part  of 
Siyria  and  Carinthia,  and  a  part  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg. — Pro- 
J,uU.    For  prmterfiuU.-^Es  mmnoria  prioria  foriunas.     "  From  the  reooUec- 
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tkm  of  his  ibrmer  fbrtniw,"  i.  e,,  as  the  reootteetion  of  hia  fprmer  fortone 
prompted  him ;  that  is,  in  a  spirit  suitable  to  his  former  fortune. — Fide  911a 
veiMvscf.  The  more  usual  foim  of  expression  would  be,  etidtmfide  qua  «a- 
nw««f.  Compare  chap.  Izxriii  "  Cvram,  exercUua  eodtmfide  qua  Unuerii 
repetivine,** 

Violetuiam.  <*  The  fierceness."— ^sfw/aC.  '*  He  magnified.**— i2<wc>iji«. 
Compare  i.,  68.— /suoleflMreitf.  "  Began  to  grow  turbulent." — Hernnmd»- 
romm.  North  from  the  Danube,  in  Awotm  and  Tkurmgia. — Forum  Juliwn. 
Now  Frejua. — Barbari  utrwmque  eomUati.  **  The  barbarians  who  had  fol- 
lowed each,'*  L  e.,  the  barbarian  followers  of  each. — Marum  er  Cuntm. 
The  Marus  is  now  the  March;  the  Cusus,  probably  the  Waag. — Quado- 
rum.  The  Quadi  were  a  powerful  German  people  of  Snevic  race,  in  the 
soatheastem  part  of  the  country,  between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian 
forest,  the  Sarmattan  Mountains,  and  the  Danube. 

Chap.  hXlY.^SumU  tnmtiaio,  dee.  As  the  appointment  of  Artaxias  had 
already  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  (compare  chapters  Iri. 
and  Ivii.),  it  sppears  that  the  affair  of  Maroboduus  must  have  occurred  quite 
early  in  this  year,  and  only  to  this  can  simui  here  refer«  The  other  matters 
related  in  chap.  Iziii.  fell  later  in  the  course  of  thcyear,  and  are  added  only 
for  the  pprpose  of  completing  this  part  of  the  history. — Martia  UUoru. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Augustus  in  his  own  forum,  between  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Capitol,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow  for  vengesnce  on  the  murderers  of 
Julius  CaBsar.  In  it  were  placed  the  standards  delivered  up  by  the  Parthi- 
ans.— CocorMin.  "  Of  these  two  Ctesars.**— Bettum.  "  A  war.**-^///!  mitfl 
et  amamum.  To  Cotys  Ovid  addressed  the  9th  Epistle  of  his  second  book 
"  Es  Ponto,"  whence  it  appears  that  he  was  a  poet. — Socieiatu.  "  Of 
baring  a  partner  in  power.*'— .iSiiMofa  ecneardia  egere.  "  They  lived  in 
hollow  friendship.*'— CoiMM  belh.    Consult  notes  on  i.,  27. 

Chap.  LXV.— jP«il*«ai«.  •*  From  a  yielding  temper."— Cim«la  concede- 
rtni  aedpertntqw,  "  Yielded  and  accepted  every  propoeition.**— &maefMlo 
faderi.  "  To  give  solenmity  to  the  league."— ^Sacrs  regiu.  «*  The  religion 
of  the  kingdom,"  t.  e.,  all  that  their  land  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 
Then  follows  in  particular  "  the  gods  (penates)  of  the  royal  line."— £a«i«r- 
noM  Sejfthaaqu€.  North  of  the  Danube,  to  which  his  kingdom  extended 
along  the  Black  Sea,  east  of  Mcesia.  In  later  times  Measia  extended  to  the 
Black  Sea  (P<tn.,  H,  N.,  ui.,  26, 149).  The  usual  form  of  the  name  is  Baa- 
tama. — Tranafarrtt  inmdiam  criminis.  Namely,  to  Cotys,  as  it  was  natural 
that  so  long  as  he  hung  back  from  trial,  he  was  regarded  as  guilty. 

Chaps.  LXYI.  and  LXVIL— Pondiv.  Nipperdey,  following  an  inscrip- 
tion, writes  the  name  Fanduaa.  This  individual  had  succeeded  in  Moesia 
to  Poppaens  Sabinus,  who,  according  to  i.,  80,  at  the  end  of  A.D.  15,  had 
been  continued  for  a  longer  term  in  the  proprsetorship  of  that  province,  with 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  annexed.    Achaia  and  Macedonia  Sabinus  oontin- 
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ued  to  hoM  aatil  hit  deith,  35  AJ>.— Plootot  temd  arns.  *^The  artliil 
wmne  be  bad  onee  •dopted."  litendly,  ^'wbieh  bad  once  pleased  him.** 
^Pwmpmimm  FUeemm.  He  bad  riieady  beld  a  conuiiaiid  in  Mcasia,  before 
]■■  ooDSttlabip. 

Frmndim  Rnum^  '*  Tbe  Roman  lines.**—  Trasare,  **  Drew  bim,**  i  e., 
uidneed  bim  to  canB,—U»on  Cvtyia,  She  wm  tile  daughter  of  Pytbodo- 
ris,  witb  rsgari  to  wbieb  lailer  ftnude,  ooDsah  notes  on  cbapter  In.— /» 
J^fcwwtfsiwii.  As  lespeeto  tbis  fonn  vX  ezproMdon,  consoU  notes  on  i.,  55. 
-^TVsMfiewMt  Jti^.  Compare  iti.,  38;  Ti.,  39.  Periurps  be  is  tbe  sane 
witb  tbe  person  mentioned  in  an  inscription  Ap.  Mkr.,  650,  10.  {Borgkm^ 
mAUcY—PUUmmL  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  wbo  di«d  181  B.C  M;Jgmi!iiis 
lispidos  was  Ponlilex  Maadnms,  and  twice  oonstil,  187  and  175  B.C. 

CHAPa.  LXVIII.  AND  LXIX— Jf«iiMriaw.  Compare  cbap.  IWii.  --Alb^ 
no€.  Tbe  Albani  dwelt  in  tbe  Caucasus,  on  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  In  tbe  same 
monntains,  frrtber  west,  were  the  Henioebi ;  and  thence,  to  the  north,  the 
Scythians.*- A  e^mmtguhuumy  dee.  Supply  ad  ftom  the  first  clause.— Py- 
rssiiin.  The  Pyramos,  a  large,  deep,  and  vapid  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises 
in  the  Anti-Tknius  range,  and  flows  thioogh  Cilieia.  It  is  no^  the  Jihon, 
— Appotkya.  As  oommander. — Coiucitniia  scderia.  Namely,  his  haTing 
aided  him  to  escape. 

'^ilfP'^-  Taoitas,  in  the  case  of  this  and  odier  names  of  countries  and 
people,  iblkms  the  ussge  of  the  poets,  who  employ  the  ablative  in  answer  to 
the  question  "whence,**  without  a  preposition. — ConiumeUm.  "Afironts," 
I.  e.,  setting  tbings  to  rights  again,  with  attendant  circumstances  deeply  in- 
sulting to  Pisa— .A6tre  Syria,  The  emplojrment  of  oMre  witb  the  bare  ab- 
lative is  new. — Anfiodbttwncm.  Antiochia  was  the  capital  city  of  Syria,  on 
tbe  River  Oiontes,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  in  a  suburb  of  this, 
Elpidaphne,  that  Germanieus  now  lay.  Compare  chap.  Ixxxiii. — SetoKum. 
Seleucia  Pieria,  near  Antioch,  on  the  sea-coast. — Carmina  et  devotiona. 
'^Ohanas  and  ^yeHs.'* — SenoMi  dneres.  Ashes  of  half-burned  porticos  of 
bnlnaB  bodies ;  faanum  remahis'oaly  partially  reduced  to  ashes ;  hence  tabe 
oaiift'.— JUbb^o.  «*  Instraments  of  sorcery.**— Soeron*.  *<  To  be  devoted." 
-^AdtftrtMi.    '*  Tbe  unfavorable  symptoms.'* 

CiTAP.  hXX.—Ifsfimtiku  Uberis.  He  had  with  hiin  Julia  and  Caligula. 
On  tbe  birtb-year  of  the  fbimer,  consult  ^hap.  liv. ;  eb  that  of  tbe  latter, 
nrtes  on  i.,  iO.^Fmtinare  H  tirgere.  Referring -to  Piso.— i^on  im^im  to  dt- 
fiehm.  "Was  not  sunk  so  low,**  i.  «.,  vras  not  so  far  gone. — EpiHoiat. 
"A  letter.**  Consult  nMes  on  i.,  dC^Qiis  jjrfpnw  ngndereivr.  As  one 
says  prop€f  proad  e«M,  so  these  adverbs  are  put  to  other  verbs  in  tbe  sense 
of  **  being  in  the  neigbboriiood,*' "  being  at  a  distance,**  dec.  Hence  we  may 
here  translate,  **  in  order  that,  being  (thus)  nearer,  be  might  return.** 

CsAF.  LXXI. — Fetso  corpore.  "Witb  dnwping  frame.** — Sifato  eonee^ 
dmKttn.    That  in,  if  I  were  dyixtg  in  the  oouise  of  nature. — ParetUthuB.    His 
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mother,  Aatooia,  (iii.,3),  and  his  adoptiTe  lathert  Tiberiufl.  Even  if  h« 
knew  that  the  latter  desired  his  death,  he  would  not  giye  utterance  to  such 
a  surmise,  ss  appears  also  from  the  mention  of  Tiberius  in  what  follows. — 
Intr«  juveiUam.  Consult  notes  on  chap.  Ixxiii — ItUerceptua.  "  Cut  off." — . 
Relinquo,  "  1  deposit." — Fratri.  His  adoptive  brother,  Drusus.  His  own 
brother,  Claudius,  who  was  weak  in  undeistanding,  and  was  held  in  con- 
tempt (ill.,  16),  could  not  be  in  his  thoughts  here. — Acerhiuuibua.  "  Cruel 
persecutions." — Speamem.  That  which  I  was  called  to  become  and  to 
achieve. — Mtdiebri /raude.  Not  as  though  he  ascribed  his  death  only  to 
women  (in  fiust,  he  has  just  said  aeeltn  Piwonia  el  P^onciaa),  but  because 
poisoning  is  an  unmanly  crime. 

Loom,  "  An  opportunity."— PrMegnk  "  To  show  respect  unto."— ZTfm 
AugtuH  neptem.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  3.-^Sex  Uberea.  Consult  notes  on 
chapters  xli.  and  liv. — Ciufi.  "  On  the  side  o{."—Scelesta  mandata.  Com- 
pare chap,  zliii. — Jmuswos,    "  That  they  will  forego." 

C&ips.  LXXII.  AND  LXXm.— Ferooom.  "Her  unyieUing  spirit." 
Compare  i.,  d3.-^JSmMhtione  poUtUim,  "  By  a  competition  for  the  mas- 
tery."—Jtfefum.  "  Danger  to  be  Veared."— Comiias.  "  Urbanity."— Fois- 
rabili^.  "  An  object  of  reverential  love." — MagnUvdinem.  et  gravUatem,  &c. 
"  The  authority  and  dignity  of  the  highest  elevation,"  i.  e.,  of  his  exalted 
station. — Arroganiiam,    **  The  imputation  of  arrogance." 

Sine  imagimbu*  et  pampa.  '*  Without  family  images  and  display  of  any 
kind." — Triginta  aimoa.  Germanicus  died  id  his  thirty-fourth,  Alexander 
in  his  thirty-third  year.— S^uorum  tnsiditt.  V  By  the  machinations  of  their 
own.  countrymen." — Certia  liberie,  "  With  offspring  undoubtedly  his  own," 
I.  e.,  by  a  chaste  wife,  so  that  he  was  sure  of  his  paternity.  —  Oermaniae, 
Consult  notes  on  i.,  57. — Aaaecuturum.  Supply /i«w«e.  Consult  notes  on 
chap.  xxxi. — SepuUwres,    Compare  chapters  Ixxv.,  Ixxxiii. ;  iii.,  1,  4. 

Chaps.  LXXI V.  and  LXXY.— X^^oIm.  "  The  commanders  of  the  le- 
gions." Each  legion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  had  a  legatua  at  its  head. 
— Alii  aenaiarvm.  Because  all  legati  had  held  the  quasstorship,  and  there* 
fore  were  senators.  Consult  notes  on  chap,  xxxvi. —  yt6tfim  Mareum, 
Compare  chapters  Ixxix. ;  iv.,  56 ;  vi.,  47.  He  was  consul  suffectus  17  A.D. 
— Cn.  Sentium.  Consul  suffectus  4  A.D.. — Diu  ^uaeitum.  "It  was  long 
disputed." — Tamquam  €uhereue  reeeptoe  jam  reoa.  The  author,  in  his  strict 
impartiality,  censures  it  in  the  friends  of  Germanicus,  that,  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  proofs  which  were  to  bear  out  their  chaige,  they  took  upon  them 
to  act  in  a  way  in  which  they  were  not  authorized  to  act  until  the  charge 
was  regularly  laid  and  received. 

Intolerana.  "Impatient." — Pvlcherrimo  modo  matrinumio,  dec.  "Ac- 
customed to  he  seen,  during  her  late  most  happy  union,  among  those  who 
offered  her  their  homage  and  congratulations,"  t.  c,  surrounded  by  these. — 
Coum  inaulam.  Coiis,  otherwise  called  C^oef  and  more  commonly  Coe,  was 
one  of  the  islands  called  Sporadea,  off  the  ooast  of  Caifa,  and  at  the  moutl| 
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«f  the  Ceramic  Oulf.  It  is  now  Stenee. — Intempermtier.  ^^Witbeztraragaot 
jof.^'—Omidhm.  **  His  delight,**  which  he  had  ahown  on  receipt  of  the  ti- 
dings. The  words  tuquM ....  modenau  are  by  no  means  staperfluoos;  in 
though  a  penon,  on  receipt  of  any  particular  tidings,  may  act  eztrayagsntly, 
it  doea  not  follow  that  he  may  not  afterward  moderate  his  behavior. 

Chaps.  LXXVI.  and  'LXXYU.^AdJluebani  eentunotuw.  Oat  of  Syris, 
irom  the  legiona  there ;  creatures  of  his  own.  Compare  chap.  Iv. — Legiomm, 
slHdia.  **  That  the  affections  of  the  legions."— Coiwuftoitfi.  This  depends 
on  prvpertmAtm. — Inaniafamm.  "  The  idle  announcements  of  common  ra- 
mor.** — In  partihma.  "  On  his  side." — Recena.  Since  the  departure  of  Piso. 
Compare  chapters  Ixix.  and  Izz. — Prmwderet.    **  Would  preponderate." 

Contra,  &c.  '*  Against  this  Domitius  Celer  argued,"  •'.  e.,  against  the 
speech  of  Piso. — Jum  prwtoria*  Consult  notes  on  chapter  Iri. — Propria  num- 
dmia.  .  **  Special  orders,"  L  e.,  from  the  emperor.  Piso  was  not  referred 
•imply  to  the  orders  of  Germanicus,  but  was  empowered  by  the  emperor,  as 
Ugatua  pro  prmtore  of  Sjrria,  to  act  also  on  his  own  responsibility.  As  Tac- 
itus (chap,  xliii.,  and  iii.,  16)  leaves  it  un^rtain  whether  Tiberius  had  act- 
nally  given  Piso  orders  how  to  prtx;eed  against  Germanicus,  in  these  words 
also  this  is  left  unexpressed,  but  the  words  are  purposely  so  chosen  that  they 
ean  also  include  this.  Just  so,  Tacitus,  in  making  M.  Piso  and  Domitius 
scout  the  allegation  of  the  poisoning  of  Germanicus  as  a  merely  empty  sus- 
picion, does  not  himself  mean  to  affirm  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  that. 
He  merely  regarded  it  as  not  proved.  The  speeches  in  this  place  leave  tbi 
possibility  of  the  poisoning  an  open  question,  as  4he  speakers  were  not  nee 
essarily  supposed  to  know  any  thing  about  it ;  which,  at  any  rate,  holds  in 
the  case  of  M.  Piso ;  or  they  might  think  good,  if  they  did  know  it,  to  eon- 
cesl  their  knowledge. 

In  mdiiuM  eaaurtL  **  Would  turn  up  in  his  fiivor." — Appeliere.  "  To  land 
(in  Italy)." — Ropiant.  "  May  hurry  to  destruction." — Avguatm  conodentU. 
Compare  chap,  zliii. — NvlU.  Used  substantively  in  the  plural  is  rare,  as 
the  singular  nemo  would  express  the  same  thing. 

Crap.  LXXVIII.— iVvmftw/myafrus.  **  Beady  for  violent  measures."— 
EpUtoUo.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  30. — Jt^uo  nooia,  *'For  designs  against 
the  sUte." — Rtpttwiooa,  "Had  now  sought  to  resume."  —  Lato  man. 
Having  sailed  past  the  islands  as  far  as  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Rhodes 
(no  great  distanee),  he  was  to  steer  right  across  for  Syria,  so  that  the  ship 
on  both  sides  would  be  far  from  land,  while  Piso  himself  kept  along  the 
ooast  of  the  main-latnd.  Compare  chap.  Ixxix.— jDe««rforet.  Of  the  Syrian 
legions. — VesUban  ttronttm.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  17. — Regulia  CUicum. 
Consult  notes  on  chap.  xlii. 

Chap.  LXXIX. — PrmUgenieo.  Piso  ^d  his  patty,  with  the  exception 
of  Domirios.— JVwniMmr  P^soiu,  dec.  That  is,  he  sununoned  Piso  to  Rome 
there  to  make  his  defence  against  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Germam- 
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ens. — Ehtdeus.  *'With  an  air  of  deriaiGn."— €^' jvrdrfor  ....  frtBdunsget. 
Wlien  the  accaser  had  declared  before  the  preaiding  judge  of  the  court  that 
he  wished  to  accuse  any  one  (nomen  deferre),  the  charge  could  not  at  once 
he  taken  in  hand,  but  a  day  was  appointed  {prmtor  diem  prtsdiant)  on  which 
the  partiea  had  to  appear.  Cases  of  assassination,  poisoning,  and  perhaps 
other  criminal  offenoea  against  individuals,  in  these  times,  were  not  tried 
hy  the  senate  itself  as  such,  but  by  judges  appointed  from  among  the  sen- 
ators, probably  by  lo^,  who  formed  a  court  presided  OTer  by  that  praetor, 
whose  duty  it  waa  to  conduct  the  qtuutio  on  that  particular  description  of 
offence,  and  who  held  the  trial  in  the  Forum,  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  or- 
dinary courts.  The  contemptuous  conduct  of  Piso  is  shown,  first,  in  his 
rejecting  as  unauthorized  the  citation  of  Marsua,  and  then  in  his  taiung  it 
for  granted  that  a'eharge  of  poisoning  Germanieua  would  be  proceeded  with 
in  just  the  same  way  aa  if  he  had  been  accused  of  the  same  crime  against 
any  other  individual :  whereas  Germanieua  (chap.  Ixzi.)  and  his  friends  pre- 
sumed that  this  crime,  as  being  committed  against  a  member  of  the  imperial 
family,  would  be  prosecuted  in  the  senate  7  aa,  in  fact,  it  was. 

Laodiceams,  lisodicea  ad  mare  {XaodUeia  km  ry  i^oAan^),  on  the 
coest,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Antioch,  and  opposite  the  ialand  of  Cyprus. 
•—Pacumo.  Compare  Seneca,  Ep.,  i.,  12,  8. — Ne  teniet  "Not  to  attempt 
to  gain." — Imperatoris,  Tiberius,  not  Grermanicus.  For  the  magnitude 
(here  "  the  might"),  applies  only  to  the  living ;  that  of  Germanieua,  therefbie, 
could  only  have  worked  through  the  memory,  and  this  has  been  already 
mentioned.  Sentiua  regards  himself  as  an  executor  of  the  orders  left  by 
Germanieua,  and  so  aa  representative  of  the  emperor. 

Chap.  LXXX. — Tutisaima  e  prtuentibue.  **  The  best  measures  of  se- 
curity under  existing  circumstances." — CeUnderie.  On  a  lofty  precipice, 
on  the  aem-coaat.  It  was  of  Phoenician  origin,  but  waa  afterward  colonized 
by  the  Samians.  It  was  in  Cilicia  Trachea. —  Tinme  nuper  mtereepto. 
Mentioned  in  chap.  Ixzviii. — In  numerum.  So  that,  in  point  of  number,  they 
formed  a  legion.  In  a  different  aense  we  have,  in  Hist.,  i.,  87,  "  in  numeros 
legionie  eomposuerat"  i.  e.,  so  that  they  formed  diviaiona  of  a  legion,  namely, 
centuries,  maniples,  cohorts. — Consisterent  in  act>,  dec.  He  only  wants 
their  presence  in  the  battle-field  for  appearance*  sake,  aince  they  may  rest 
assured  that  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite  side  will  not  fight  against  him.-^ 
Parentem.  Compare  chap.  Iv. — Jure.  "On  principles  of  justice." — Pro 
munimentia.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  pro,  **  in  front  of;"  different  from  pre 
murit  in  the  next  chapter. — Hinc  mtUfum,  dec.  "  On  one  side  was  hardi- 
hood  of  troops,  on  the  other  ruggedness  of  situation,"  i.  e.,  one  side  had  the 
advantage  in  the  hardy  character  of  the  troops,  the  other  in  the  rugged  and 
almost  inaoceas'ible  nature  of  their  position. — 8ed  non  ammiw,  dec.  "  But 
the  latter  had  no  spirit,"  dec. 

CBap.  LXXXL— Pro  mum.  "  In  front,  upon  the  walls."  Diffenntfrom 
pr»  wtumihenti*  in  the  previous  cht^ter.— &iiM(  afUeUmdo.    "  By  display- 
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tag  tlw  dtopMt  ■flietioii.'' — CapUAat.  **He  stiove  to  bring  about.*'— 
Xig Willi  umtm  Compwe  chap.  badx. — Pdi  n^jreran.  Here,  as  ahrByi, 
«*eaitb  to  be  felled  for  a  moaiid/*  that  is,  to  be  cast  into  the  trenches  and 
agaiaat  the  waUi,  to  Baks  it  easier  to  scale  them.  This,  eren  duiiaig  a  fi^t, 
wss  nothing  anwontad  to  the  Boman  legions.  Compare  Cm.,  B.G.,  ▼.,  9, 
t,  where,  after  the  mnmuy  had  been  driven  back  into  an  intrenched  wood, 
»*IfnmMihUrmnpnpugnMbmni,nMtro8queinirammutwn€mu^^ 
sbMrt.  At  milit«9  UgUmia  tepthnm,  tettuduu  facta,  et  aggen  ad  mmutiom 
Ml>cf»,  leerni  e^wmtf  (got  footing),  SMfus  eat  sUma  tspnUntnt:' -- Ingtren. 
•*  To  poor.**— Cat.    **  As  to  whom.** 

Chap.  LXXXIL'— I7(  «r  longm^iio.  **  As  is  natual  in  reports  coming 
ham  a  distance.**  Consult  notes  on  i.,  65. — Secntm  aeftMneg.  Compare 
disp.  xliii.— 1^  Drmo.  The  father  of  Oennsnicos.  Compare  iSWfonntt, 
CUmd,h  **Nec4»BnmMia»aeunjuampnatmMmBereip»kUea9taimn,q^ 
^•9M^MMf,fM<tM«rwii.  Un^emttaMwimMOMtradertautognupeetim 
gumAvgu»to,n9oeaimi»quee9fffwincui,eiimdeunc^^ 
«•.  QmmI  equidtm  magit,  n»  prwiermitterem,  rttuU,  fuom  quia  venm  sat 
wtrinmiU  pmitm.**  Such  certainly  was  the  opinion  of  Tacitur  also,  and  not 
awraly  ooneeming  the  death  of  Dmsus,  but  also  as  to  his  and  Germanicas^s 
dKNights  of  restoring  the  republic.  He  reports  these  things  only  as  popalar 
▼isws  and  by  .way  of  chaiacterizing  the  state  of  public  opinion. — CiviliA 
fiUpnm  mgmim.  ^  The  popular  spirit  of  their  sons."  Drusus  was  step-eoa 
of  Augustns.~/nfcmpfM.  Namely,  the  perMns  spoken  of,  Crennaucus  and 
his  father. 

Sumto  juBtUio,  A  juMtUhan.  was  regularly  announced  by  the  consuls  in 
aoooBdance  with  a  d^ree  of  the  senate.  Compare,  as  regards  ite  nature, 
notes  on  i.,  16.~QiaMi«M  kviur  muditm,  **  The  tidings,  though  unauthenti- 
eated.**—  Tensors  sc  tpaiio.    Hendiadys,  for  (emporM  tpatw. 

Chap.  LXXXIU. — SaHari  carmine.  This  most  ancient  song  was  quite 
unintelligible  to  that  age.  (Compare  Hot.,  Ep.,  ii.,  1, 86 ;  Quifa.,  i.,  6, 4a) 
Merely  his  name  was  inseited  beside  some  other  name ;  or,  if  he  had  a 
whole  verse  given  him,  as  we  are  informed  that  each  several  god  invoked 
had  his  separate  verse,-wfaich  was  named  after  him  (Festue,  p.  3,  ed.  MulL), 
it  was  his  name  with  %■  burden,  which  was  repeated  with  other  names.  Te 
compose  a  verse  in  the  ancient  language  was  more  than  they  were  able  to 
do  at  that  time. — Sedet  cundet.  A  chair  with  a  crown  over  it,  in  every  place 
where  the  Augustaies  had  their  appointed  sittings,  at  solemnities  and  spee- 
tacleSb  He  belonged  to  their  collegium.  —  Quereem  eororia.  Civic  crowns. 
'^Ludoe  ctreeiMet,  dee.  His  image  was  to  be  borne  along  with  those  of  the 
gods  in  the  solemn  procession  which  took  place  befi»e  the  games. — Flamen. 
He  was  flamen  of  Augustus.  His  successor  was  his  adoptive  brother,  Dro- 
sus  (OreUt,  Jtwcr.,  211). 

Amano.  Mount  Amanus  was  a  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  runs 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issns  to  tiie  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  firom 
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Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.— i$«|Nc2enim  Antioekimf  ite.  **  A  oaaotapi&  at  An- 
tiochia,  where  his  corpse  was  burned." — Epid4qthmm,  Consnlt  notes  oa 
chap.  Ixiz.  —  CoUrentur.  Referring  to  9tatum. — InUr  mietore$  eloqtterUim. 
**  Annong  the  mastera  of  eloquence.'*  Germanious  was  not  only  aa  orator 
of  considerable  repute>  but  also  a  poet.  Of  the  Qtetk  oomedies  mentioned 
by  Suetonius,  which  he  eompoeed,  we  have  no  fragmenls  left ;  but  the  ra» 
mains  of  his  Latin  translation  of  the  Pkmnamana  ei  Antos  OTince  modi 
skill  in  Tersification,  and  are  superior  in  merit  to  the  similar  work  of  Cicero. 
We  have  also  fragments  of  his  ZHomrneia  or  Prsgnosf^  n  physical  poem, 
compiled  from  Greek  sources. 

Cumeum.  Namely,  in  the  theatre,  where  the  kiughta,  like  the  senators, 
had  their  appointed  places,  and,  as  this  passage  shows,  one  eunnu  was  call- 
ed/umeruiis,  the  other  seniorum. — Idibus  JuUtM.  In  the  solemn  procession 
{traruvectio)  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  which  took  place  CTery  year  oa 
this  day. 

Chap.  LXXXIY.  —  Dum  wrilU  aexus.  The  one,  Germanicns  {Corp^ 
Isucr,  Gr.,  2630),  died  23  A.D. ;  on  the  other,  Tiberius,  consult  vi.,  45.— 
ModicU  Pauuibus.  **  In  middling  families.*'— Ad  ghrmm.  "  To  his  own. 
glorification.'* — Audua  Uberu,  He  had  already  a  daughter  (iii.,  29) ;  but 
of  her,  by  reason  of  her  sex,  no  notice  is  taken  here,  where  political  import* 
ance  is  the  point  in  consideration. 

Chap.  LXXXY.— Xiftufe.  **  The  licentiousness.**— QmmUmi  etnyonfih 
ceret.  **  Should  become  Tenal.** — E^uea  Romofau,  The  prohibition  relat- 
ing to  this  order  includes  the  like  for  the  higher  order  of  the  senators. — X^ 
eetuiam  stupri  mtlgmverat,  "  Had  openly  declared  herself  a  prostitute.**— 
UUionem.  Ugit.  By  indictment,  according  to  the  Lem  Julia  de  adulteriU.  . 
By  this  law,  the  husband  of  a  wife  taken  in  adultery  was  obliged  to  part 
from  her  immediately,  if  he  would  not  himself  be  punished  as  a  procurer; 
for  the  next  sixty  days  he  alone  had  the  right  of  bringing  her  to  trial ;  after- 
ward he  lost  his  prerogative.  In  the  present  case,  the  husband  pleaded  that 
the  sixty  days  allowed  him  for  consideration  were  not  oter. 

SatU  visum  de  Vutiliay  &o.  As  to  her  husband,  his  plea  was  deemed  suf« 
ficient  to  arrest  the  proceedings  against  him.  According  to  the  existing 
laws,  he  was  not  punishable,  even  if  after  the  sixty  days  he  failed  to  bring 
her  to  trial ;  but  as,  in  the  proceedings  against  his  wife,  they  went  beyohd 
the  law  as  it  then  stood,  so  he  had  been  called  to  account  in  an  extraordin- 
ary manner.  —  Seriphon.  Seriphos  was  a  small,  rocky  island,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
noted  for  its  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  was  consequently  made  a  place 
of  elile  under  the  emperors. 

Saerit  JEgyptiit,  The  Egyptian  rites  here  meant  were  those  of  Isis  and 
Anubis.— Quoftior  miUia,  dec.  The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  were, 
according  to  Philo  Jud«us  <p.  668,  ed.  Mong,),  followers  of  Judaism:— Grow. 
UaUmeaU,    "  The  unhealthineas  of  the  climate.**    The  western  and  south- 
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•n  pHto  of  Scrdinim  wote  in  •neieiit  tildes,  u  they  an  mt  the  present  daj, 
«iBeedu«l7  unhealthy.— Fib  da$imam.    **  It  would  be  a  tniall  km.** 

CBAn.LXXXyLAirDLXXXYII.~C^wMlMi.  "  Was  to  he  choseB." 
Ctiptn  ia  the  technical  word  in  anch  eaaes. — Septem  et  fmnquaginta  per 
annii  The  oidinaiy  period  of  aerrice  laated  for  thirty  yearn.  Doxing  the 
iiat  ten,  the  prioateaa  waa  employed  in  learning  her  myateriooa  datiea,  being 
tenned  dwcya/a  ;  during  the  next  ten,  in  perfonning  them ;  and  during  the 
last  ten,  in  giving  instnietiona  to  the  norieea.  At  the  end  of  thia  period  they 
might  return  to  the  worid,  and  eren  enter  into  the  marriage  atate.  Few, 
however,  availed  themaeWea  of  theae  pririlegea ;  thoae  who  did  were  aaid 
to  have  lived  in  aonow  and  removM ;  hence  auch  a  proceeding  waa  conaid- 
and  ominooa ;  and  the  priesteaaea  f«r  the  moat  part  died  aa  they  had  lived 
in  the  aervice  of  the  goddeaa. 

FamUio  Agrippm.  Compare  chap,  tool — Ditddio.  *'  By  a  divorce." — 
QiMmivw  pottktiitmm.  Supply  a2cer«m.— i>eciet  9e$ttrtu.  Conault  notea 
OB  chap,  juavii 

Stmimt.  **  He  fixed."— Jfadiot.  The  modnu,  the  principal  dry  meaanze 
of  the  Romana,  waa  equal  nearly  to  two  gallona  Engliah. — DivinaM  ocatpm- 
timuM.  **  Hia  divine  employmenta." — Angueia  et  litMett,  **  Difficult  and 
dangevoua." 

Chap.  LXXXYIII. — Saiptoret  Benaiortsfue,  Thia  meana  the  same  per- 
sona :  "people  who  at  that  time  wrote  and  were  aenatMS.**  He  aidds  the 
latter,  becauae  aa  anch  they  might  be  auppooed  to  have  exact  knowledge  of 
the  matter  aa  it  waa  tranaacted  in  the  aenate. — Qm  venemwif  dec.  Uaually, 
^ia  ia  aacribed  to  Aw  consul  Fabriciua,  B.G.  278 ;  by  Claudiua  Quadriga- 
riua  (op.  OeU.f  iii.,  8),  to  him  and  hia  colleague,  Q.  ^miliua.  In  Tacitus, 
however,  the  plural  ia  certainly  to  be  taken  quite  generally :  thia  thing  waa 
ehamcteriatie  of  the  ancient  conunandera  generally. — BeUo.  "  In  the  gen- 
eral iaaue  of  the  vrar.** — Dttodtdm  peuntim.  His  power  may  be  dated  from 
the  overthrow  of  Vaiua,  9  A.D. ;  and  hia  death,  which  Tacitus  mentions  here, 
aa  the  occaaion  led  him  to  the  aubject,  falla  therefore  in  21  ▲.D. — CdekriB. 
In  the  maaeuline,  here  and  in  xiiL,  47 ;  xiv.,  19. 
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Chap.  I. — NihU  ml«iiiu««,  &e.  Tacitus  does  not  begin  with  the  names 
of  the  consuls,  but  adds  them  in  chap.  ii.  in  passing,  because  part  of  Agrip- 
pina's  voyage,  which  he  left  in  ii.,  79,  falls  in  the  preceding  year. — Corcyram. 
Contra,  now  Corfu^  lay  off  the  coast  of  Epinis.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ioni- 
an islands. — Calabria.  By  Calabria  was  meant  the  peninsula  in  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Promontorium 
lapygium. — PUrique.  Here,  as  often  in  Nepos  and  Livy,  and  elsewhere 
frequently  in  Tacitus,  "  very  many."  Compare  iv.,  9,  20 ;  xii.,  35 ;  xiii., 
25 ;  IfMf .,  i.,  86,  dec. — Ilioa.  Namely,  those  who  did  it  from  attachment  to 
the  persons  of  Germanicus  snd  Agrippina. — Brumlwmm.  This  port  was 
the  usual  place  for  disembarkation  from  Greece  and  the  East,  and  also  the 
usual  port  for  embarking  for  those  quarters.  It  was  connected  with  Rome 
by  the  Appian  Way. — Fidiawimiim  appuUu.  On  account  of  its  excellent 
harbor.    AppuUu  for  appuUuif  old  form  of  the  dative. 

Pnxima  mari».  The  parts  of  the  sea  lying  nearest  to  the  harbor,  by 
people  in  boats  and  other  small  vessels. — Quogtie  Umgianmet  dec.  **  And, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  into  the  distance.'* — Tvrba.  Supply  erai. — 
Quid.  For  wfntm.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  47. — Duobus  cum  Uberis.  Consult 
notes  on  ii.,  70. — Idem  omnium  gemiha.  **  One  simultaneous  groan  burst 
from  all." — Prwrimoty  alienoa.  *'  Relations,  strangers,"  i.  e.,  relations  from 
strangers. — In  dohre.  This  belongs  to  reeentes. — Ante^nt.  Namely,  in 
their  expressions  of  sorrow. 

Chap.  11.— Magiitraius.  "  The  municipal  authorities."— Ca/ain«,  Ajm- 
Uque  et  Campani.  The  funeral  procession,  as  it  moved  along  the  Appian 
Way,  would  pass  through  these  different  districts  of  lUly.—Munera  Junge- 
rentur.  On  the  construction  of  this  verb  with  the  accusative,  consult 
Zumptf  ♦  4G6.—Incomta  aigna.  "The  military  ensigns  unadorned."— 
Faacet.  As  insignia  of  the  proconsular  dignity  of  Germanicus. — Cohmias. 
All  cities  of  Italy  at  that  time  were  either  colonies  or  munieipia.  Here  the 
former  name  is  not  meant  to  exclude  the  latter,  but  for  the  sake  of  concise- 
ness it  is  put  for  both,  as,  in  fact,  both  stood  upon  a  par  in  their  relation  to 
the  state ;  namely,  as  both  consisted  of  Roman  citizens. —  Trabeati.  "Ar- 
rayed in  the  trabea."  The  trabea  of  the  equestrian  order  was  a  toga  orna- 
mented with  one  or  more  horizontal  stripes  of  purple.  The  trabea^  on  the 
other  hand,  which  formed  the  sacred  drapery  of  a  deity,  was  entirely  of 
purple. 

Drveraa.  "  Lay  away  from  the  route."—  Tarracinam.  Tarracina,  more 
anciently  called  Anxur,  was  a  town  of  Latium,  situate  fifty-eight  milea 
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•OQtiMMt  «f  Rone,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  upon  the  coast. —  GermanicL 
Balongs  alao  to  Jrairt.  Whidi  of  Gennanicus'a  children  had  been  in  the 
city  will  be  seen  in  the  notes  on  ii.,  41  and  70.— JIf.  VaUriua,  M.  Valerius 
If  asoala,  grandson  of  the  orator  Messala  Cofvinus,  and  son  of  the  Valerius 
Messala  who  was  consul  3  B.C.  The  year  meant  in  the  text  is  90  A.D. 
—jr.  AunUm;  M.  AureUns  Cotta.  In  the  MS.  he  is  called  C.  Awreiiua 
Cafte,  bat  the  pmomen  is  fixed  by  the  list  of  consuls  appended  to  Dio 
Casains'b  87th  book,  and  by  CwnMrnnB.^DitjeetL    Applies  merely  to  the 


Chat,  m.— Ancfores  renon.  **The  histoiians  of  the  time.** — Dntma 
eclorwn  scryiara.  **  In  the  daily  iceoid  of  erents."  Called  in  xiii.,  81,  by 
its  proper  name^  **  diaana  nrhU  seta."  It  appears  to  hare  been  a  species  of 
gasette,  published  by  aothori^  of  the  government,  during  the  later  times  of 
the  republic,  and  under  the  empire.  Compare  Im  CUre,  Det  Joununur  chez 
U$  Rummuu,  Pant,  1848.— UUo  mngm  i»|Eeto.  "  Any  open  part  (in  the  fu- 
neral ceremonies)."— Cioii.  '*  Although.'*— P«rwr^  SMf.  "Are  there  re- 
corded."— Pci/crrv  vwa.  With  no»  UiUrmril,  instead  of  the  simple  mdere^ 
to  mark  the  difficulty  more  strmtgly.— PocilnM  credtdmst.  This  sadden, 
abrupt  transition  shows  that  the  writer  did  not  mean  the  other  two  suppo- 
sitions to  be  taken  in  earnest.  The  connecting  link  is  omitted.  We  may 
suppose  porvm  hmc  vtriaimiUa. — Ttterts  et  Auguttm.  The  dadve,  instead 
of  the  ablatire  with  the  preposition  e.  Consult  notes  on  ii.,  49. —  Ut  par 
mmrtr.    Supply  viderefur. — Attmtri,    In  the  8«Dse  ofretmaij  soil.  domL 


Chap.  IV.— TWiuIo  iingnsft.  The  mansoleum  built  by  that  emperor  in 
the  Can^us  Martins.  Compare  i,  8.— Foufw.  "Desolate."— /<m<rs. 
**The  streets."— JPscet.  It  was  the  uniTersal  practice  to  carry  torches  at 
funerals. — Cum  armu.  In  full  equipment,  because  of  the  solemnity. — Per 
friftiw.  "  Ranged  according  to  their  tribes." — Concidisse  renqntbUcam.  It 
was  the  popular  belief,  as  before  remarked,  that  Grermanicus  was  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  the  republic. — Imperiianiium.  "  Those  who  ruled  over 
them."— Sftidta  Aosimum,  dec.  **  The  warm  interest  of  ail  classes  enkin- 
dled in  favor  of  Agrippina."— ilii<»yiire<i».  "Of  the  good  old  times,"  i.  e., 
of  primitive  virtue. 

Chap.  V. — Qui  pubUd  funtrU  pcn^^mm  rtquireretU.  "  Who  missed  the 
pomp  of  a  public  funeral."  The  expiessiop  pubUatm  Jumu  means  a  funeral 
conducted  on  behalf  of  the  state,  and  therefore  also  at  the  public  charge. 
It  was  also  called  cen$oriumJumu,  because  it  vras  the  business  of  the  cen- 
sors to  put  out  on  contract  lloeare)  what  was  required  for  it  in  the  way  of 
public  structures,  and  the  like.  This  latter  name  was  retained  fiom  earlier 
times  even  under  the  empire,  when  the  office  of  censor  no  longer  existed, 
«  and  the  contract  was  managed  hy  other  officers.  The  ceremony  of  deposit- 
ing the  ashes  of  Germanicus  in  the  tomb  was  performed,  as  is  evident  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  fram  the  foregoing  narrative,  on  behalf  o{  the 
state ;  there  were,  however,  no  complete  obsequies,  as  these,  unto  the  gath* 
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Ming  of  Um  ashea,  had  already  been  peribnaed  at  Antidch.    Compare  ii., 
73. 

Tiemnm.  Now  Poma,-^ IacIo.  SeiLyiaM6n.  The  feneial  conch  al* 
waya  stood  in  the  Teatibule. — JtiUommqiie.  The  imagea  of  the  Claadiaa 
gens  were  biooght  out  because  Claudius  Drnans  belonged  to  it.  The  images 
of  the  Julian  line  wire  in  like  manner  exhibited,  becanae  Dnisus  had  pasaed 
into  that  line  on  his  adoption  by  Augustus.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
of  our  reading  JJmarmn  with  Lipaiua,  on  conjecture,  in  place  of /vlionim, 
•  although  this  is  done  by  Muretus,  Frainshemius,  and  ^mesti. — D^Utum 
m  /oro,  dec.  If  the  deceased  was  of  illustrious  rank,  the  iuaeral  procee- 
aion  went  through  the  Forum,  where  lamentations  were  raised  anew,  and 
it  atopped  in  front  of  the  rostra,  where  a  funeral  eulogy  was  pronounced. 

Jhcora.  From  dMcdnu.— 'Prima,  Soil  dtedro,  which  ^ought  to  hate  been  - 
rendered  in  his  obsequies  at  Antioch. — Frairmiu  Lipmus  conjectures /ro- 
ircs,  which  some  editom  adopts  But  the  oommon  reading/rsCr«m  is  the  true 
one.  They  censure  only  Drusns,  who,  they  consider,  might  have  carried 
his  pointi  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  go  farther  to  meet  the  party.  Claudius 
they  pass  byt  as  one  whose  will  carried  with  it  no  weigjit  whatever.  Com- 
pare notes  on  ii.,  71.— Pofrimm.  Tiberius. — Propontom  ton  effigiem.  Es- 
pecially in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  where  the  corpse  had  abeady  been 
tednoed  to  ashes. — Et  laerumM,  6te,  What  precedes  is  in  apposition  to 
veUrum  iautiiuu  ;  the  words  et  fmerimtUf  dec,  refer,  on  the  other  hand,  to  Ti- 
berius and  Druaus,  who  ought  to  have  made  arrangements  for  these  other 
flmtters,  and  to  have  held  the  funeral  orations.  The  meaning  of  «e{  is,  <*  or 
lo  put  it  otherwise  and  more  generally."  The  addition  is  not  meant  to  de- 
ttote^that  they  account  team  as  signs  of  real  sorrow,  but  that,  though  in  this 
ease  tbe^  would  only  hare  been  feigned,  they  would,  at  any  rate,  hare  aaved 
appearances.. 

Chap.  Yt-^Gnmnm  id  TOmioftuL  Compare  notes  on  i.,  5.^7«r^ 
groiKi  detiderio.  "With  such  Tehement  regret."— /dgiie  et  eibi  et  ctoMltt 
egregiwH,  &c.  *'  And  that  this  was  honorable  both  to  himself  and  to  all, 
if  a  proper  limit  were  eidy  obserred,"  i.  «.,  and  this  expression  of  deep 
affliction  was  reeeived  by  him  as  a  mark  of  hcmor  to  himself,  the  Mar  rela^ 
tion  of  (Jermanicus,  and  was  also  honorable  to  the  feelinga  of  those  who  so 
deeply  mourned  the  death  of  that  indiTidual ;  only  it  ahoold  not  be  carried 
too  iut.  Observe  that  mdjieeretwr  is  here  empbyed  for  edUfrertfar,  but  with 
precisely  the  same  meaning.— i^Moro.  From  deeonu.-^Pnncipibue  wria  et 
in^jteratori  popuh.  **  Unto  princes  and  an  imperial  people."  A  gentle  re- 
proof that  the  peoplie  had  not  shown  themselves  sufficiently  penetrated  by 
tiie  feeling  of  the  exalted  position  of  Tiberius,  but  whidi  is  made  to  seem 
nnintenticoal  by  placing  the  people  themselves  at  the  same  elevation. 

Et.  ex  mmnre  sofatis.  ^  And  that  relief  was  obtained  from  mourning  it- 
teMy-- Referendum  jam.  "They  must  now  bring  bsfti."— Amiwa  wuem 
JUia.  Julia,  64  B.C.  Compare  Ctc„  ad  Q,  Fr.,  iii.,  8. 3 :  "i>«  mrttOe  et 
grawitate  Cmemiot  ^uam  in* 

P2 
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meupi  99hfiti»m.*'-^Aygm9hu,  Of  the  finimew  shown  by  Angnstna,  eon- 
nh  SuM^  Atv->  ^ — Pnm  npeUnni  aoimnia.  **  They  should,  thereforB, 
nCaim  to  their  enstoniaiy  Tocatioiis.'* — Ltidarum  MegaUMtum.  This  festival 
WM  eelebrated  in  honor  of  Cybele  {fuyakfi  ^edct  whence  the  name  Mega- 
fasM,  ImA*  Mtgmieni,  or  JM«fdfeiiM»).— Aiientf.  The  day  of  the  celebration 
WM  the  4lh  of  April— Folapfafet.    **  Their  aflrasements." 

Chap.  VII. — ^JBrato.  **  Being  reBored,**  i.  e.,  being  ended. — Reditvm  ad 
■MMM.  **  If  en  letuiaed  to  their  ordinaiy  employments.** — Petendm  ulHoms. 
The  genitiTe  expresses  the  pnipose  of  the  action.  Consult  notes  on  ii.,  59. 
— F^w.  '*  Rooming  at  large."— AfTtjgeiift'  et  aubdola  mora,  &c.  *'  He  wss 
undermining  fay  eoDtemptnoos  and  artfol  delay  the  proo&  of  his  crimes."— 
Ut  duri.  Compare  ii.,  74. —  Venmmmque  node  ermnim,  dec.  The  nodtu 
of  the  Soman  females  corresponded  to  the  jcpujSvXof  or  nopvjatfioc  of  the 
Oreeka.  Pbison  wss  sometimes  concealed  in  hollow  hair-pins,  to  be  used 
in  desperate  cases.— iVee  tills  m  corpore,  dEc.  Consequently,vit  was  qoxto 
possible  that  Oermanicna  alao  had  been  poisoned,  althoagh  none  of  the  nsoal 
post-mortem  symptoms  of  poisoning  were  discovered  on  his  body. 

Chap.  vui. — Hmad ....  ^iumi.  A  union  of  two  coDstinetioos,  kaud  Mm 
....  fomm,  and  Amid ....  smE,  the  complete  negation  being  a  little  mitigated 
by  the  following  fiism.  With  tf^moresi  supply  ^uam  prineipem. — Trveem, 
**  Implacable^'*— Que  tafiignim  judkimm  oaUntaret.  **  In  order  that  he  might 
make  a  display  of  a  fair  trial,**  i.  e.,  might  make  it  i^ipear  that  Uie  trial 
woold  be  a  fair  one.— Augsf .  *'  Honors.**— Qua  jaeermtur.  "  Which  t 
earretttly  reported.**  Literally,  **  which  were  thrown  out.**- 
dslsrt  IsCTsn  stmiii*  Eqairalent  to  «&•  pr«ei^iMnn  dolarii  < 
Jnatita.  **  Without  any  foundation.**  Enlarging  on  the  meaning  oifaba. — 
Am  polom.  Supply  rttpondit.  And  with  necreto  supply  aemume  or  eoOoqnk. 
-^PfweripU.  **  To  haTe  been  dicteted.**—  StmUbm  Htm  artOnu  vtentar. 
"  He  practiced,  on  this  occasion,  the  cunning  of  age.** 

Chap.  IX.— 2>bInmImo  man.  That  part  of  theHadriatic  between  Dal* 
matia,  in  lUjrricum,  and  the  coast  of  northern  Italy.— -AfKOMdm.  Ancona 
was  in  Picenum,  on  the  coast,  near  the  northern  extremity. — Flnmimam 
mam.  Leading  through  Umbria.  In  its  southern  part  lay  Namia,  situate 
on  a  lofty  hill,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Nar,  now  the  Nero,  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  fell  not  far  from  Oericulum.— jPrcendio  Afriem, 
Against  Tacfarinas.  It  was  the  ninth  legion,  called  Hupamea.  —  Ul 
'*How.**— O^tmtevttMt.  The  subjunctive,  as  indicating  what  othen  as- 
serted.— Ftlonda  autfkionu.  Consult  notes  on  ii.,  59. — CanaHia  m  ineerta 
*vni.  "Their  plans  water.**— TVonulo  Cm»arum.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  8l 
'^IHeqtu  et  ripa  /requenti.  "  And  at  a  time  of  day  and  on  a  part  of  the  riv- 
er's bank  always  marked  by  a  crowd.**  Obserre  that/r<9iMiili  belongs  to 
both  die  and  ripa,  not  merely  to  the  latter.  Compare  StuL,  Col.,  15: 
^  Medio  ac/requenti  die.**'^Irritamenta  imndim.    '*  The  incentives  to  popolar 
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diapleasure." — Imminau.  ** Proudlj  orerlooluBg." — Convivium.  "The 
guests/' — CeUbniiaU  hcL  **  On  socouat  of  the  frequented  natoie  of  the  lo- 
cality." 

CsjLF.  JL—Fukinhu  Trio,  Compan  ii.,28.— Ttfrfinw  ac  Veranius,  On 
Vitellius,  oompaie  notes  to  i.,  70 ;  on  Versnios,  notes  to  ii.,  56. — Tendebant, 
For  eontendebttnt. — Partea.  Sell.  aceuatOoris.  That  in  this  prosecution 
Trio  had  of  right  no  part.— Jfendola.  **  The  injunctions." — Dimitsa  ejut 
cautm  ddaiione.,  "  Having  dropped  the  accusation  in  that  cause." — Cogniiio' 
nem  exciperet,  "  That  he  would  take  cognisance  of  the  affair/'  t.  e.,  would  un* 
dertake  the  trial  in  person.  It  was  competent  to  the  emperor,  if  he  chose^ 
to  judge  any  case  of  law  that  might  occur  at  his  own  tribunal.  He  then 
usually  took  to  himself  a  council  (cofwiiiMm)  of  persons  of  rank,  in  whom  he 
had  confidence.  After  acquainting  himself,  however,  with  the  bearings  of 
a  case  thus  brought  before  him,  the  emperor  might,  as  io  the  present  in- 
stance, remit  it  to  the  senate.  But  for  him  frequently  to  avail  himself  of 
this  privilege  of  judging  was  considered  to  be  contra  bonoa  morea, 

StwUa,  Scil.  m  Gcrmaiu'ciMi. —  Contra,  Supply  aperana, —  Conadentim 
matria.  Compare  ii.,  43, 77, 82. — In  deteriua  credita.  **  Misrepresented."— 
Molea  eogttitionia,  "  The  heavy  responsibility  of  the  trial." —  Qnaque  ipaa 
fama  diatraheretur.  "  And  by  what  imputations  he  himself  would  be  as- 
sailed."—/Vecet.    "  The  deprecatory  defence." 

Chap.  XL^IUyrico,  Observe  the  absence  of  the  preposition,  acooxding 
to  poetical  usage,  and  compare  ii.,  69.— 06  receptwn  Moroboduum,  "  Ob 
account  of  the  receiving  of  Maroboduus  (into  Roman  protection)."  Com- 
pare  ii.,  62,  aeqq. — Prolato  honore,  dec..  ".Having  postponed  the  honor,  en- 
tered the  city  (without  that  distinction)." — L.  Arrvmtiumf  dec.  In  relation 
to  Arruntius  and  Asinius  Gallus,  consult  notes  on  i.,  13.  L.  Vinicius  is 
the  uncle  of  M.  Vinicius  mentioned  in  vi.,  15.  The  editions  have  here  the 
name  of  the  latter,  but  he  was  tpo  young  in  comparison  of  the  other  persons 
here  named.  Suetonius  {Aug.,  64)  calls  L.  Vinicius  **cUanu  decoruaqua 
juoenia"  and  he  is  often  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Seneca. — ^aeminum 
Mycelium.  JSseminus  Marcellus  was  the  grandson  of  Asinius  Pollio. 
Compare  xi.,  6,  aeq. — Ststum  Pompmun.  Tacitus  mentions  Seztus  Pom- 
peins,  also,  in.i.,  7.  He  was  related  to  Augustus  {Dio  Caaa.,  Ivi.,  29),  and 
was  a  friend  of  Ovid  and  Valerius  Mazimus,  the  latter  of  whom  praises  his 
eloquence. 

Haque.  Because  the  participle  petanti  and  the  following  ablatives  abso- 
lute contain  two  circumstances,  they  are  connected,  without  regard  to  the 
form  of  the  sentence  by  que  ;  the  copula  is  used  as  if  the  form  had  been  the 
following :  reo,  cum . . .  peUret  iiqua  dweraa  excuamrent,  because  the  sense  is 
the  same. — M.  Lepidua.  Compare  i.,  13. — L.  Piao.  Compare  ii.,  32. — LU 
vineiua  Regulua.  Consul  suffectus,  A.D.  IS.^Fidea.  "  Fidelity."— /u  hand 
aliaa  inttntior,  &c.  Observe  that  haud  dUaa  belongs  alike  to  mtantiar  and 
to  pbu  permiait. 
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Ckaf.  XH-^MtdU^Q  l^mjiiiiiiimiiiw*  "  Of  studied  tempenuoaent."— Xe- 
gaimL  LflCiAns  pro  poBion  of  Hiq»ttiia  Citerior,  as  appean  from  chap. 
liii..  for  Hispania  Ulterior  was  a  senatorial  province.  Compare  notes  on 
i.,  T^.—AgpenuMet.  "Whether  he  had  exasperated.*'— /irteyrw  animis. 
••'with  nidnaaed  minds."— iVaat  m  Ugahu,  &c  "  For  if  he  who  was  the 
liavlsBaBt  of  my  son  ezeeeded  the  limitB  of  his  commission,  iaUed  in  proper 
nspset  to  his  ^''"''"■"^'^g  odfeer^"  dec.  Obserro  the  zengma  in  eandt. — 
SipOTMMfM  •  dmM  MM.  Namdy,  by  rotoking  my  lriendship.--/«  ct^us- 
cmmam  mntahum  mcm.  That  is,  whoever  the  mudered  man  might  be. — 
ApcroMt.  Comparo  notes  OB  i.,«2^P*r«iiKi«m«i«.  «  By  sinister  arts." 
— /ssM^ss.  ••BywayofaggraTalkm-"— C«iirBrt«Mliiiii.  "Tobescanaed." 
Gompan  Cfc.,  Tusc,  iii.,  15,  33:  *'IneUat  mi  tonspieimdM  teUque  mentm 
emireetaHdaa  vtriM  v9hipUte»**'-'DilftmqM0  ^^  "And  for 

the  f«port  to  be  spread  eren  among  foreign  natioBS.'' 

ffttjwffff  €^mrumieL  "  Oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  Geimanicns." 
—Pna^pnbaim,  "  As  fully  proTed.*'—JBW«».  "Troe-hcartedneas,"  which 
holds  it  a  duty  to  support  a  friend  in  trouble.  Pnpimqmu  tmtgw  refen  to 
L.  Pi«>,  the  brother  of  the  accused.— Siqiwligtt.  Consult  notes  on  iL,  7a 
— JlffldMfis.  "hnpartiahty."  He  means  with  the  ssme  impartiaiity  as  in 
te  ease  of  a  private  individual.— JVInno  jpeeMf.  "Let  no  one  regard."— 
Adomta,    "  Unfavorable  reports." 

Chaf.  XnL— lasiiie.  "  Having  no  bearing  on  the  present  case."— Qi«o€l 
ngfm  csnSMMNi,  dtc.  "  Which  neither,  if  proved,  brought  any  guilt  on  the 
Mcused,  in  case  he  freed  himself  from  recent  chaiges,"  dec.  Observe  the 
double  dative  in  nosa  rm.-^SenMnu.  Compare  ii.,  58.  As  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  prosecutort,  he  is  p^cularly  mentioned  in  the  matter  of  Piso 
only  here  and  in  chap,  xiz.,  but  not  in  ii.,  74 ;  iii.v  10, 17.— Ftfellni*.  The 
speech  of  Titellius  is  cited  by  Pliny,  H,  N.j ».,  37, 187 :  "  Negatur  cremari 
patM  (cor)  mna  qui  eardiaeo  sior&e  oternit;  ngg0hw  a  pentno  interemtis. 
CtrU  ttuua  ersfjo  Firetttt  91HI  remnPiaoMm  fjm»  tctlenM  ePorguHt  hoc  usu$ 
Tjumwiie,  pmlmmque  tatahu  nonpahtuseck imwmim  eor  Germanki  Casaris 
crwnsri."— iSocnk  .  "  The  oigies,"  solemnited  as  thankil^ving  to  the  infer- 
no gods.  The  accusers  exaggerate  the  matter  related  in  ii.,  75.— ITf^e  reus 
agi  pontt,  dec.  "And.  in  order  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  a' criminal, 
he  was  conquered  in  a  regular  buttle,'*  t.  e.,  he  had  to  be  conquered,  they 
were  foioed  to  defeat  him,  dec,  .  . 

Chaf.  XIV.— Jn  Neurit  trtpidmnL  "  In  eveiy  thing  else  faltered/ 1.  e^ 
was  Altering  in  every  aitide  but  one.— OfrnMn'otn.  "  Given  up."— /lape- 
ratorem.  Asinchap.xiL:  "■Ob9§qviuinergam^ator9m.^'--Cfumaupereum 
Puo  diaeumbent, '  The  usual  pliee  of  the  host  was  the  first  or  highest  on 
the  third  or  lowest  couch.  On  the  preeetit  occasion,  however,  Oennanicos 
Would  seem  to  have  bccn)>ied  the  middle  place  on  die  lowest  couch,  and 
Piso  the  one  immediately  above  hha.  The  most  honorable  place  at  a  ban- 
quet was  the  lowest  on  the  middle  couoh,  coftunonly.  called  the  loini*  eonndt^ 
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ria. — Infteto9.  Seil.  vmmtc-^FamUuim.  Hif  own  gI«?M  nwt  hsre  known 
about  the  procuring  of  the  poieon,  those  of  Oeratanicufl  who  waited  at  the 
banquet  (minMirat)  about  the  way  in  which  Piao  may  bare  managed  to  in- 
troduce the  poiaon  into  the  rianda  handed  about  by  them. 

Scnpm99emt,  Before  thia  word  a  hiatna  oceun,  whieh  we  haTe  indicated 
by  an  aateriak.  In  thia  hiatua  aereral  paiticulaia  moat  have  been  embraced 
that  are  now  wanting;  eapeeially,  that  Piso,  at  hia  own  lequeat,  waa  al- 
lowed to  hare  the  whole  matter  bron^^  on  for  diaeoaaion  de  novo.  For  in 
chap.  ziii.  it  ia  related,  that  in  the  fint  inataneoit  waa  aettled  that  the  proa- 
ecutori  ahould  apeak  for  two  daya,  and,  after  «iz  daya,  the  defeodante  for 
three  daya.  Now,  althou^  the  proceaa  of  the  pnaeeution  and  defence  haa 
been  already  related,  we  find  in  ch^.  zr.  that  a  renewed  accusation  took 
j[»lace»  to  be  followed  by  a  freah  defence  {ndmtegratam  accuttoiaium  and 
tamquam  dtfnui&nem  m  poattntm  nudiUurttur).  The  defendant  aeema  to 
hare  grounded  hia  petition  for  a  diacuaaion  de.  neve  {oomperendmaiw)  upon 
charges  againat.Gennanicua,  which  hitherto,  out  of  foxbearance,  he  had  not 
gone  into,  and  which  were  to  jnatify  hia  line  of  conduct  (coaipare  ii.,  78) ; 
and  thereupcm  the  prosecutors,  it  seems,  demanded  (copesfM&mtM,  aa  in  ziL, 
46 ;  ST.,  17,  53 ;  Hut.,  i.,  45 ;  iii.,  83)  that  his  and  Plaacina's  letters  to  Ti- 
berius and  Liria  ahould  be  laid  before  the  aenate,  which,  it  might  clearly 
be  foreseen,  would  contain  such  hostility  toward,  and  auch  calumniation  of 
Grennanicuar-aa  could  not  fail  to  embitter  the  judgpa  againat  him  atill  more. 
The  circumstance  that  in  chap.  zri.  there  is  again  a  hiatua,  ahowa  that  in  an 
older  MS.  part  of  a  leaf  waa  cut  out,  ao  that  on  both  pages  amnething  waa  lost. 

Qemoniaa.  "The  Gemonian  ateps."  Supply  $edlaa.  The  Oemonim 
(aealai)  were  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  Capitoline,  leading  to  the  Foram  Ro- 
manum.  To  these  steps  the  bodies  of  persons  executed  were  dragged  and  ' 
there  expoaed. — DweUebant.  They  did  with  the  atatuea  just  what  they 
would  fain  hare  done  with  Piao  himaelf.  Therefore  the  expression  is  dt- 
vettere,  natfrangeref  or  the  like.  Obserre  here  the  peculiar  employment  of 
the  imperfect,  indicating  that  they  were  in  the  act  of  doing  this,  and  would 
hare  completed  their  intention  had  they  not  been  prerented  by  Tiberius. — 
S^jufretw.    SciL  tribumu. 

Chap.  XV.-^.OroHa.  "  Interest  in  her  behalf.'*— Qaantirai  C<ftari  in  earn 
licereL  **How  far  the  emperor  would  allow  himself  to  proceed  against  her.** 
Supply  sibi.  The  meaning  is,  how  far  he  would  renture,  against  the  oppo- 
sition of  his  mother,  to  bring  Plancina  to  punishment. — Medi<B.^  "  Were  un- 
decided." Literally,  "  were  midway,"  i.  e.,  between  acquittal  and  c<Hidem- 
nation. — Si  ita  ferret,  "  If  fate  would  hare  it  so."— iStecrrti*  Augusta  pree^ 
ibue.  **  By  her  aecret  solicitationa  of  Liria.**— 2>itndere  defentionem.  "  To 
make  a  separate  defence.**— JDurot  nuntem,  "  He  steels  his  mind.**— 22«d. 
integratamque  aecueationem.  Compare  notes  on  prerious  chapter. — NuUo. 
For  nuUa  rf.  Later  Latinity.— JVe,  &c.  "  Against  being,**  &c.,  as  in  pro- 
hibere  ne,  <<  to  prohibit  the  doing  of  a  thing."  The  clause  is  objectire  to  •&- 
itinatum  cUnrntm^. 
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Cbaf.  ZVL— XiMiHm.  **A  bundle  of  writings."  IdUaua  ia  hen  xued 
iMhnicsUy,  and  does  not  memn,  m  it  commonly  does,  a  little  book  consisting 
•f  a  Biinber  of  pages. — Ft^foiMnt.  Tbe  subjunctiTe,  as  giving  the  state- 
nsnt  of  others. — D$atmaitmu  Supply  JPbosi  cr  ab  eo. — Assevermverimi, 
**  Will  I  ventue  to  •Bxm.**-^Apmd  mimHor.  These  words  belong  to  the 
Teib  which  is  lost  in  the  hiatus  (peihi^  qutrUur).  Then,  besides  other 
matters,  the  passage  kist  would  contain  tbe  name  of  the  person  intenogated 
by  Tiberius,  probably  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Fim.—SU^pientar.  **  With  pm- 
dencc.'*— /fWMmraftmf.  " Somewhat  confusedly.'*— €<Kiic*Ua«,  "The  let- 
ter.**  Alluded  lo  in  the  prerious  chapter :  "  J^avea  oonaeribity  cbngnaiqtte^ 
m  Ubtrf  fredir.''— Qaslwst.  '*  Since.'*->iliu»  jdetaU.  '^  With  less  rcTer- 
tpee.** — Ptr  ....  per.  "  By,"  beloaging  to  rogo.  Piso  was  consul  with 
Tiberius  7  B.C.  The  fiwty-fiTe  years  of  his  devotion  to  the  imperialJioiise 
are  reckoned  from  his  first  entrance  on  public  life.— CoUcgium  constdatus, 
**  My  Mlowsh^  in  the  consulate." 

Chaf.  XVII.— JtHMS.  Supply /«ine,  and  compare  notes  on ii.,31.— Csm 
fmdort  etjlagiii9  duurmt.  **  He  pleaded  with  a  feeling  of  shame  and  with 
disgraceful  importunity.'*  We  have  given ^fogitnan  here  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  it  by  Botticher  {Lot.  7*se., «.  v.),  namely,  **  aerit  twpitque  efiagv- 
Utio.**  Compare  also  Doderlem,  iS^n.,  ii.,  p.  142,  Mtq.—'Obtendau.  *'  Al- 
leging."— Quod  pro  onifttftiit  dvibui,  &c.  "  Whst  the  laws  guarantee  in  the 
case  of  every  citixen." — Prmnde.  We  have  given  the  conjecture  of  Rhe- 
nanus,  with  Walther,  Ritter,  and  Nipperdey.  The  reading  of  the  MS.  and 
the  ordinary  editions  is  permde. —  Tamfeliciter  expertat.  "  So  successfully 
tried." — Imagine  cogmtionM.  "In  the  semblance  of  a  trial."  So  Tscitus 
calls  the  proceedings  against  Plancina,  because  the  decision  in  her  case 
was  already  given  by  the  speech  of  Tiberius,  of  which  the  decree  of  the 
senate  could  be  but  the  echo. 

Qsom.  Used  here  with.  ougAaiurt  as  elsewhere  with  insZZs,  because  in 
both  words  a  comparative  is  implied.  There  is  no  need  here  of  supplying 
pothu  or  magit.  The  meaning  is, "  eompassion  became  greater  than  hatred," 
— Aurdiu$  Catta.  Compare  chap.  ii. — Eo  eiiam  nmiure.  That  is,  of  giving 
their  sentence,  on  the  question  being  put.  When  one  of  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  (consuls,  tribunes  of  the  people,  or,  if  the  former  were 
hindered,  praters),  refenbatt  announced  the  subject  for  discussion,  he  passed 
by  the  magistrates  who  were  in  the  senate  (from  the  quasstor  upward)  ia 
putting  the  question ;  but  these  had  the  right  at  any  time  to  put  in  their 
word  unasked,  whereas  the  other  senators  might  speak  only  when  called 
upon  {rogati  eentenHtu)  by  the  referens. 

Partem  ....  pare.    "The  one  half," "the  other,"  as  in  iv.,  20. 

Hence,  in  chap,  xviii.,  it  is  merely  ilaid,  eoneeeeitqtte  eipatema  bonUf  because, 
as  there  were  but  two  children,  that  half  of  the  father's  property  which 
ahould  have  been  forfeited  formed  the  patrimony  of  M.  Piso.  The  five  mill- 
ion sesterces  were  to  be  told  down  to  him  as  a  gift  by  the  state,  after  it  had 
oonftMated  his  iaheritaaee.— P^immmm  mHtaret.    He  took  the  pramomen 
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ZHciuB,    This  »  the  name  ef  the  consul  of  A.D.  87.-*JBstito  dignitaU,    He 
-wsa  a  senator. 

Chaf.  XYUI.^B«Uum,  He  means  that  which  tenninated  with  the  hat- 
tie  of  Actium,  32  B.C.,  not  that  of  44  B.C.  On  account  of  the  last  named, 
he  was  declared  an  enemy  (AovfM  judieaiut  eti),  and  hie  name  was  erased 
from  the  public  monuments  {Cie.,  PkiLf  ziii.,  12, 26),  but  was  restored  upon 
bis  Tictory  in  the  triumrirate. — JuU  Anionu,  Consult  notes  on  i.,  10. — Ig' 
ftemtfiMB.  Therefore,  from  the  expulsion  from  the  senate,  as  well  as  from  the 
rel^atio, — VaUrnu  MeasaUnut.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  8. — Signum.  Of  the 
god  in  whoee  temple  it  was  to  be  erected. — Mortis  UUorU.  Consult  notes 
on  ii,  64. — Cmcma  Sevenu.  Consult  notes  on  i.,  31. — Xt.  A»pretuu.  Con- 
sult notes  on  i.,  53. — Reeentium  seu  veterum.  "  Of  recent  or  ancient  eyents," 
t.  e.,  the  events  of  our  own  or  of  early  times." — LudUbna  rcnim  mortaiium, 
**  Mockery  in  the  af&uzs  of  mortals." —  Vtmr9tioii»,  **  Public  reneratioQ.'' 
— Qiim.    dandios. 
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AbnSba  Mons.  Not  in  reality  a  single  mountauii  but  that  part  of  the 
range  of  hills  covered  by  the  Black  Forest  which  lay  opposite  to  the  town 
of  Augusta  RauracoruBii  now  Augat.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes 
called  Silva  Mardana.    Here  a*e  the  sources  of  the  Danube. 

AcHAiA.  1.  The  northern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  on  the  east  by  Sicyonia. — 
2.  The  Roman  proyince,  comprising  all  the  Peloponnesus,  and  all  northern 
Greece  south  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Achsaa 
League  in  B.C.  146,  and  hence  derived  its  name. 

AcEOCBEAUNiA.  A  promontory  in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  forming  the  western  extremity  of  the  Ceraunii  Montes.  It  is  now 
Cape  Lingvetta.  '  The  coast  in  this  vicinity  was  very  dangerous  to  ships. 
The  Acroceraunian  promontory  formed  the  dividing  point  on  the  coast  of 
.Greece  between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  Adriatic. 

AcTiux.  A  promontory,  and  likewise  a  place,  in  Acamania,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  off  which  Augustus  gained  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory over  Antony  and  Cleopatra,' September  2d,  B.C.  31.  At  Actium  there 
was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a  temple  of  Apollo,  which  was  beautified 
by  Augustus,  who  erected  the  city  of  Nicopolls  on  the  opposite  coast,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory.  A  few  buildings  sprung  up  around  the  tern- 
pie  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a  kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

Adkana.  Now  the  Eder,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Catti,  and  near  the  modem  Cassel.    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  i.,  56. 

Adula  Mons.  Generally  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Mount 
St  Gothard,  in  the  Alps  ;  although  some  writers  are  rather  in  favor  of  the 
lofty  mountain  group  about  the  passes  of  the  SpBgtn  and  iS*.  Bernardino, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Htnter  Rhein. 

MoMMt  or  Mom.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  north  of  Smyrna,  on 
the  River  Hyllus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cyme  and  Temnus.  It  was 
of  .£olian  origin,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  which  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.D.  17). 

^STUX.  A  people  of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  {JEsiuonun 
gentet),  dwelling  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  country,  on  the  southeast 
or  east  of  the  Baltic,  and  bordering  on  the  Venedi.  They  weve  the  occu- 
pants of  the  present  ooast  of  Phitsui  and  CamUmd,  as  is  evidoit  firom  what 
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TmHii  mf  about  tlMir  gath«riiig  •mber.  Their  aaoM  is  probably  coUeet- 
iva,  aod  si^iiiea  tba  Eaat  men ;  and  it  is  atiU  preaenred  in  the  moden 
Ettkm,  the  Gennaa  name  of  the  Eathonians. 

Afbica,  aa  a  Rooun  piorince,  was  the  nanw  under  whi6h  the  Romans, 
alter  the  third  Panic  war  (B.C.  146),  erected  into  a  proTince  the  whole  of 
the  tbcmer  tenitory  of  Caitha^.  It  extended  from  the  Rirer  Tusea,  on  the 
wast,  which  dirided  it  from  Ntmudia,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Syitis  Minor, 
on  tba  aovtheaat.  It  ooneaponds  to  the  modem  regency  of  Twnw.  An- 
other ancient  name  waa  Africa  Propria. 

ALBiif  I.  The  inhabitanta  of  Albania,  a  oountiy  of  Asia,  lying  about  the 
•aatem  part  of  the  chain  of  Caucasus.  They  were  a  Scythian  tribe,  prob* 
ably  a  bianch  of  the  Masaagcta,  and  identical  with  the  Alani.  The  Ro- 
OMna  &at  became  acquainted  with  them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithradatic  war, 
when  they  eneountered  Pompey  with  a  large  army. 

Albis.  Now  the  Elbe,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  Germany.  Tacitus 
placea  its  aoorcea  in  the  country  of  the  Hennunduri,  but  Uus  is  too  far  east 
Dio  Caaaius  (!▼.,  1)  more  correctly  represents  it  as  rising  in  the  Yandalii 
Montea,  the  modem  Rieatngebirge.  The  Albis  waa  the  most  easterly  and 
northerly  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  Germany.  They  first  reached  its 
banks  in  B.C.  9,  under  Claudius  Dnisus,  but  did  not  cross  it.  They  crossed 
it  for  the  firet  time  in  B.C.  3,  under  Domitius  Ahenobarbos.  The  last 
Roman  general  who  aaw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  5. 

AlIso,  or  Alisum.  A  strong  fortress  in  Germany,  built  by  Drasus  B.C. 
11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  (now  the  Lippe)  and  Uie  Aliso  (now 
perfaapa  the  Alme).  Its  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  of 
EUen,  about  two  milea  from  Paderbom. 

.  AMANua.  Now  Almadaghf  a  branch  of  Mount  Tauras,  ranning  from  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  lasus  in  a  northeast  direction  to  the  principal  chain,  and 
dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  near  the  sea ;  the  other,  called  the  Ama- 
nian  Gates,  Either  to  the  north. 

Amisu.  1.  A  river  in  northern  Germany,  now  the  Etna,  It  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  Drusus  fought  on  it  a  naval  battle  with  the 
Bmcteri,  B.C.  12. — 2.  A  river  of  Germany  falling  into  the  Rhine.  Consult 
notes  on  Ann.,  i.,  60. — 3.  A  fortress  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Amisia  or 
Em»f  and  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  modem  Embden. 

Amsivabii.  a  German  tribe,  whose  name  is  supposed  to  mean  **d well- 
era  on  the  Ems."    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  ii.,  8. 

Ancona.  a  town  of  Picenum,  in  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  lying  in  a 
bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promontories.  It  was  built  by  a  Syracusan 
oplony,  about  B.C.  >392,  and  became  under  the  Romans  one  of  the  most 
important  aea-ports  on  the  Adriatic. 

Anoli,  or  Anolii.  A  German  people  of  the  race  of  the  Suevi.  Taci- 
tus does  not  mention  the  part  of  the  country  which  they  occupied ;  but, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Ger- 
Biaajr,  extending  farther  east  than  the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  far  aa. 
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tin  Rirer  Albis. .  Sabsequently,  in  oonnection  with  other  tribes,  they  immi- 
gmted,  nnder  the  name  of  Ajiglo-Saxone,  into  England. 

Anqeitabix.  a  Gennan  tribe  dwelling  on  both  aides  of  the  Vitnrgis  oi 
WftTf  and  separated  from  the  Chenisci  by  an  agger^  or  mound  of  earth. 
The  name  is  usually  derived  from  Angem,  that  is,  "  meadows."  Towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  they  extended  their  territories  southward,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  took  possession!  of  part  of  the  tenitoiy  of 
the  Bnicteri,  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  Xjippe;  the  Angaria  or  Engem  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

Aksxbaezx.    a  tribe  of  Germany,  the  same  probably  with  the  AmsivariL 

Antiochia.  The  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Sjnria,  and  long  the 
chief  city  of  Asia,  situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  about  twenty 
geographical  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
B.C.  300.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsuls  of 
Syria. 

Apolxa)KXs.  a  city  of  Lydia,  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis,  named  af- 
ter ApoUonis,  the  mother  of  King  Eumenes.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  cit- 
ies destroyed  by  the  violent  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (A.D.  17). 

Apulia.  A  province  or  region  in  the  southeast  of  Italy,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic,  bounded  by  the  Frentani  on  the  north,  by  Ca- 
labria and  Lucania  on  the  south,  and  by  Samnium  on  the  west.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  northern  part  of  it. 

Aqv^  Sbxtxjb.  Now  Ai»,  a  Roman  colony  in  GralUa  Naibonensis, 
founded  by  Sextius  Calvinus,  B.C.  122.  Its  mineral  waters  were  long  cel- 
ebrated, but  were  thought  to  have  lost  much  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Near  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones, 
B.C.  102. 

Aquxtanxa.  1.  The  countiy  of  the  Aquitani,  in  Gaul,  extending  from 
the  Garumna  (Oarotme)  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Ocean  to  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.— 3.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitania,  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  was  of  much  wider  extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Ligeris  {Loire)j  on  the  west  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  the  Pyreniees, 
sad  on  the  east  by  Mons  Cevenna,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Naibo- 


Abatxsci.  a  people  of  Pannonia,  inhabiting  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan* 
ube,  whose  language  and  customs  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Osi ;  but 
it  was  uncertain  whether  the  Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from 
the  Osi,  or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the  Aravisci.  Man- 
nert  makes  the  Aravisci  to  have  dwelt  in  the  easternmost  angle  between  • 
^  Danube  and  Savus  (Saave). 

Abii.  a  German  tribe  supposed  to  have  lived  by  the  Sudeten  Mount- 
ains, in  the  neighborhood  of  Anuclof/and  Arruberg.  Their  name  appears 
to  contain  the  same  root  which  we  find  in  the  names  of  many  nations  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.,  6U  ««g.)}  the  Modes 
were  originally  called  Ariif  and  the  Persians  ArUei.  These  names  are 
identical  with  tiie  Sanscrit  word  Arya,  *' honorable,"  by  which,  in  the  as* 
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I  wiituKfi  of  Ae  Hindootr  the  IbUowen  of  tHe  Brahmininllaw  an  ia- 
dieated.  India  proper  as  caUed  in  the  moat  ancient  Sanacrit  woi^  Aryo" 
varta,  **Holy  LMkd."  The  same  name  waa  retained  in  the  proTinces  of 
Arm  and  Arimmm,  whoaee  the  modem  Peiaian  name  Inm  ia  deriTed. 

Abhbvia.  a  ooontry  of  Asia,  lying  between  Aaia  Minor  and  the  Cas- 
pian. It  fbtma  a  lofty  taUe-laadfbadrad  by  the  dhaia  of  Caneaaas,  watered 
by  the  RiTors  Cyras  and  Aiasesy  and  eontaining  the  souroea  also  of  theTi- 
gris  and  the  Enphiates,  the  latter  of  whidi  diyidea  the  country  into  two 
oneqaal  parts,  which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  Armenia  Minor  wm 
made  a  Roman  pnmace  by  Trajan.  Annenia  Major,  after  being  a  perpet- 
ual oligeet  of  contention  between  the  BooMna  and  the  Parthiaas,  was  sviy- 
jected  ultimately  to  the  revived  Peisian  Empire  by  its  iirat  king,  Aitaxerzes 
(Ardeahir),inA.D.2a6. 

ASNua.  Now  the  AmOf  the  duief  rirer  of  Etroria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines,  flowing  by  Pisa,  and  falling  into  the  Tynhenian  Sea.  The  whole 
length  of  its  eomse  is  about  140  Italian  or  175  Roman  miles. 

AbtaxIta.  The  later  capital  of  Annenia  Major,  built  by  Aitaziaa, 
under  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula  suntunded  by  the  River 
Arszes.  After  being  burned  by  the  Romans  under  Corbulo  (A.D.  56),  it 
wss  restored  by  Tiridates,  and  called  Neroniana,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  kingdom  of  Annenia  to  him. 

AsciBDKOiUM.  An  ancient  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  found- 
ed, aecoiding  to  table,  by  Ulysses.  It  is  supposed  to  eorrespond  to  the 
modern  AtAmrg,  or  the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Etsenberg  or  Or$oy. 

Asia.  The  Roman  province  so  called  was  formed  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Peigaonis,  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  by  Attains  III.  (B.C.  130),  and 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  eoast  and  the  adjacent  islands,  with 
Rhodes.  It  included  the  districts  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phiygia, 
and  was  governed  at  first  by  proprstors,  afterward  by  proconsuls.  Un- 
der Constantino  the  Great,  a  new  division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  promontory  of  Lectum  to  the  moudi  of  the 


ATBisis.  Now  the  Adige,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  the  Btsch,  rises 
in  the  Raetian  Alps,  receives  the  Atagis,  now  Eisaeh,  flows  through  Upper 
Italy  past  Verona,  and  faUs  into  the  Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Augusta  Raubaooeum.  Now  Avgat,  the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  modem  Basle,  It  was  colonised  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus,  under  Augustus. 

Augusta  Vindbucobum.  Now  Angflmrg,  the  capital  of  Yindelicia  or 
RsBtia  Secunda,  on  the  Licus,  or  Lech.  It  was  colonized  by  Drnsus 
under  Augustus,  after  tiie  coAquest  of  R»tia,  i^xmt  B.C.  14. 

AvidNBs.  A  tribe  in  the  north  of  Grermany,  dwelling  probably  in 
Schleevfig,  on  the  River  Atrnw,  a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  duchy  of 
^tmenberg. 
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B. 

Bactbia,  or  Baotbiana.  A  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  bounded 
tm  the  south  fay  the  range  of  Paroipmisus,  which  separated  it  from  Ariana; 
on  the  east  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  SacK ;  on  the  northeast  by  the  Qzus,  which  separated  it  from  Sogdia- 
na ;  and  on  the  west  by  Margiana.  It  was  inhabited  by  a  rude  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyras  or  his  immediate  successors.  It  was 
subdued  in  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  . 
of  the  SeleucidsB,  until  B.C.  2S5,  when  Theodotus,  its  governor,  revolted 
from  Antiochus  II.,  and  founded  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which 
lasted  until  B.C.  134  or  126,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Paithians. 
This  Greek  kingdom  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bactria, 
and  included  at  least  a  part  of  Sogdiana.  The  capital  was  Bactra  or  Zari- 
aspa,  now  iBoOA. 

Baub.  a  town  of  Campania,  in  Italy,  on  a  small  bay  to  the  west  of 
Neiqwlis,  and  opposite  Puteoli.  It  was  situate  in  a  beantiftd  country, 
which  abounded  in  warm,  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Bais  were  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town  itself  was  the  favorite  watering 
place  of  the  Romans,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and  pleas- 
ure. The  whole  country  was  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  no- 
bles and  emperors,  which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiie  to  Puteoli :  many 
of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  4ea.  The  site  of  ancient  Bais  is 
now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  sea. 

Bastabnjb,  or  Ba8TBBN.a.  A  warlike  Gennan  people,  who  migrated 
to  the  country  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod they  frequently  devastated  Thraoe,  and  were  engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Roman  governors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  In  B.C.  30,  they  were 
defeated  by  M.  Crassus,  and  driven  across  the  Danube ;  and  we  find  them, 
at  a  later  period,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyras  (Dtuister)  and  Borys- 
Ihenes  {Dnieper),  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name 
of  Peactm,  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peuce,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river. 

BatIti,  or  Batati.  (Quantity  of  the  penult  aoubtfixl,  but  more  fre- 
quently long  than  short)  A  Celtic  people,  who  abandoned  their  homes  in 
consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  set* 
tied  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the  Vahalis  (  TVosQ,  and  the  Mosa 
{Meute),  which  island  was  oalled,  after  them,  Inmla  Batavomm.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  were  of  great  service  to  the  former  by  their  excellent  cavalry ; 
but  at  length,  exasperated  by  the  oppression  of  the  Roman  officers,  they 
rose  in  revolt,  under  Claudius  Civilis,  in  A.D.  69,  and  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty subdued.  On  their  subjugation,  they  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
with  gr^at  mildness,  and  were  exempt  from  taxation.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Lugdunum  {Leyden)  and  Batovodurum,  between  the  Mosik  and  Vahalis. 
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Batatosum  Ihsula.  An  island  in  tlie  Rliine,  formed  by  the  northern 
am  of  dun  rxTor,  or  Rliine  of  Leyden,  the  Yahalis  (  Waal)  before  its  juac- 
tion  with  the  Moon  (JKinwe),  the  Yahalis  end  Moss  sfter  their  junction, 
and  the  Oeeaa.    This  island  now  forms  part  of  the  province  of  ^Slotii* 


hmtQM.  One  of  the  three  great  people  into  which  Cvsar  diTides  the 
population  of  OanL  They  were  boonded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine,  on 
the  west  by  the  Oeean,  on  the  sooth  by  the  Seqnana  {Seime)  and  Matront 
(Ifenitf),  and  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  the  TreverL  They  were  of 
Oenaan  orifin,  and  had  aettled  in  the  country,  after  expelling  or  reducing 
to  alaveiy  tha  former  inhabitanta.  They  were  the  brarest  of  the  inhabit* 
anU  of  Chml,  were  aobdned  by  Cesar  after  a  courageous  resistance,  and 
ware  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw  off  the  Roman  dominion. 

BiTBf  HIA.  A  district  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Pontns  Euzinus,  on  the  east  by  Psphlagonia,  and  on 
the  aouth  fay  Phrygia  Epictetus.  It  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by 
Thraeian  tribea  fnm  the  nei^borfaood  of  the  Strymon,  called  T^ywi  and 
JBifAynt,  of  whom  the  fononer  settled  on  the  cosst,  the  latter  in  the  interior. 
The  eariier  inhahitantB  were  the  iUryce«,  CeucAie*,  and  Mygddnea,  and 
the  noitbeastem  part  of  the  district  was  possessed  by  the  Marumiyni, 
The  ooontxy  wss  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterward  be* 
came  a  part  of  the  Fenian  empire  under  Cyrus.  During  the  decline  of 
the  Persian  empire,  the  northern  part  of  the  country  became  independent 
under  native  prinoea,  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  estab^ 
liahed  a  kingdom  which  lasted  tiU  the  death  of  Nioomedes  IIL  (B.C.  74), 
who  be({ueathed  his  dominions  to  the  Bomana.     . 

BoDOTKiA,  or  BoDBKiA  JSsTVAlixuK.  An  estuaiy  on  the  eastem  coast 
of  Scotland,  now  the  Firih  of  Forth. 

Bozx.  One  of  the  moat  powerlul  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  said  to  have  dwelt 
originally  in  Cranl,but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is  uncertain.  At  an  early 
period,  they  migrated  in  two  great  swaims,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and  the  Apennines;  the  othei 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  aettled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  after  them 
Boiemum  (BoA«mia),  and  between  the  Danube  and  the  Tyrol.  The  Boii 
in  Italy  long  carried  on  a  fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  were  at  length 
subdued  by  the  consul,  P.  Scipio,  in  B.C.  191,  and  were  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  the  province  of  GalUa  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Germany 
maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at  length  subdued  by  the  Maveo- 
manni,  and  e]q;>elle4  from  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking  part  ia 
the  Helvetian  migration ;  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Helvetii  (B.C.  58),  Cm 
ear  allowed  these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  .£dui. 

BoTiLLA.  An  ancient  town  in  Latium,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  Near  it  dodius  was 
hilled  by  Milo  (B.C.  52),  and  here  was  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

BaioANTBs.  The  most  powerful  of  the  British  tribes,  inhabited  the 
wbola  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  ftom  the  Abus  (Humber)  to  the 
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Roman  wall,  with  the  exception  of  the  southeast  corner  of  Yorkshire,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Parisii.  The  Brigantes,  consequently,  inhabited  the 
greater  part  of  ForAaAtre,  and  the  whole  of  Zanea«Atre,  Durhamf  Westmore- 
landf  and  Cumberland.  Their  capita]  was  Eboracum  (York).  They  were 
conquered  by  Petilius  Cerealis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 

BRiTANMU.  The  island  of  England  and  Seatlandj  called  also  Albion, 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
most  writers  from  the  Celtic  tenn  brkh  or  britf  "  painted/'  with  reference 
to  the  custom,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a 
Uue  color.  The  name  Albion  is  probably  derived  from  the  white  cliflb  of  the 
island.  The  Britons  wfre  Celts,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cymryj  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  o{  the  countiy. 
Their  manners  and  customs  were,  in  general,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Gauls ; 
but,  being  separated  more  than  the  Gauls  from  intercoiitse  with  civilized 
nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic  religion  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and 
hence  Druidism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted  from  Gaul  to  Britain. 
The  Britons  also  retained  many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilized  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  At  a  later  period,  the  Beige  crossed 
over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts,  driving  the 
Britons  into  the  interior  of  the  island.  It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any  knowledge  of  Britain.  In  eariy  times, 
the  Phoenicians  visited  the  Scilly  Isles  and  the  coast  of  Cornwall  for  the 
pttrpose  of  obtaining  tin ;  but  whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  coun- 
tiy they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired  that  there  were  CmW- 
teridetf  or  "  tin-islands,"  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  cer- 
tain knowledge  which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was  from  the  mer- 
chants of  Maasilia,  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  especiafly 
from  the  voyages  of  Pytheas,  who  sailed  round  a  great  part  of  Britain. 
From  this  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of 
a  triangle,  an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at  a  later  i>eriod.  An- 
other important  mistake,  which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  was  the 
position  of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  This  will  be  found  refer- 
red to  in  the  notes  on  the  "  Agricola."  The  Romans  first  became  person- 
ally acquainted  with  the  island  by  Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in 
Britain  (B.C.  55, 54),  and  though,  on  the  second  invasion,  he  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  southeast  of  the  island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  departure  the  Britons 
ccmtinaed  as  independent  as  ever.  The  Romans  made  no  farther  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  one  hundred  years.  In  the  reign  of  Clau 
ditts  (A.D.  43),  they  again  landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  south  of  the  Thames.  The  conquest  of  Southern  Britain  was  finally 
completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  seven  campaigns  (A.D.  76-64)  subdued  the 
whole  of  the  island  as  far  north  as  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  be- 
tween which  he  erected  a  series  of  forts,  to  protect  the  Roman  dominions 
from  the  incursions  of  the  bacbarians  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  gave  up  the  northern  conquests  of  Agricola  in  the  reign  of 
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Hadrian,  and  vada  a  ninpait  of  tuf  from  tha  Ituna  JBrtaarivm  (SUiMy 
Fiftk)  to  ltL3  OennaB  Ocean.  In  tha  reign  of  AaUminiis  Pius,  howeror, 
tbay  again  cstandad  tbair  boundary  as  fiur  aa  the  eonqueats  of  Agricola,  and 
ended  a  lampait  eonnectiag  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde.  The  Caledonians 
afterwaid  broke  thraogh  this  wall,  and,  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  their  repeated 
daraatalioBa  of  tha  Booun  dominiona,  the  Emperor  Sevenis  went  to  Britain 
in  A.D.  206,  in  order  to  emidttet  the  war  against  them  in  person.  He  died 
in  tha  ialaad,  at  Eboiaeum,  in  A.D.  211,  after  ereeting  a  w^d  stone  wall 
from  the  Solway  to  tha  month  of  the  Tyne,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  ram- 
part of  Hadrian  After  the  death  of  SeTeras,  the  Romans  relinquished  for- 
«v«r  all  their  conqaests  north  of  this  wall.  At  maubaequent  period,  the 
Caledenians,  who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Picts  and  Scots,  broke 
thran^  the  wall  of  Sereraa,  while  the  Sazona  ranged  the  coaata  of  Brit- 
ain ;  and  the  declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  waa  unable  to  afford 
dm  province  any  effectual  aasistance.  Finally,  in  the  reign  of  Honorius, 
Conatantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain  (A.D.  407),  with- 
drew ail  the  Booun  troopa  from  the  island  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
of  OanL  The  Britona  were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  luvages  of  the  Picts 
and  Scota,  and  at  length,  in  A.D.  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Saxona,  who  became  the  masters  of  Britain. 

The  Roman  dominions  of  Britain  formed  a  single  province  till  the  time 
of  BcTeroa,  and  were  governed  by  a  legatns  of  the  emperor.  Severus  di- 
vided the  country  into  two  provincea,  Bril^niua  Superior  and  Inferior,  of 
irhieh  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  conquests  of  the  Romans  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  island,  and  the  former  the  later  conqaests  in  the  north,  the 
territory  of  the  Silures,  Brigantes,  dec.  A  new  division  was  made,  in  the 
nign  of  Diocletian,  into  four  provinces :  1.  Britanma  Prima,  the  countiy 
south  of  the  Thames.  2.  Briiannia  Secunda,  Wales.  3.  Maxima  Couari' 
•nm,  the  country  between  the  Thames  and  the  Humber.  4.  Flavia  Caaa- 
rimrie,  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Roman  wall.  Besides 
these  there  was  also  a  fifth  province,  Vateniia,  which  existed  for  a  short 
time,  ittcloding  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  the  Ronmn  wall. 

BnocTftti.  A  people  of  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  each  aide  of  the  Amisia 
{Ems),  and  extended  south  aa  &r  as  the  Luppia  (Lippe),  They  joined  the 
Batavi,  in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans,  in  A.D.  69.  A  few  years  after- 
ward, they  wen  almoet  annihilated  by  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii. 
'  BnuNDtsxirM,  A  town  in  Calabria,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  form- 
ing an  excellent  harbor,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance.  The  Ap- 
pian  Way  terminated  at  Brundisiom,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embark- 
ation.for  Oreece  and  the  East. 

BUBX.  A  German  tribe  living  near  the  aoorcea  of  the  Yiadrus  (  Oder)  and 
Vistula,  and  extending  as  far  as  Briga  and  Cracow,  or  near  to  l^roppau,  in 
jStfcMs.  In  conjunction  vrith  the  Daei,  and  afterward  with  the  Marcomanni, 
they  waged  war  ^ith  Trajan,  M.  Aurelius,  and  Cpmmodas. 

.BrzANTiuM.  Now  ConeiantinopU,  a  city  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
fiyunded  by  the  Megarians,  B.C.  658.    Its.  favorable  position,  commanding 
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as  it  did  the  entrance  to  the  Euzine»  soon  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  com 
mercial  importaBce.  In  A.D.  390  a  new  city  was  biiilt  by  its  side  by  Con- 
stantine,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Consiantinoji0lu. 


Cjbsia  Silta.  One  of  the  great  forests  of  Germany,  between  Vetera  and 
the  conntiy  of  the  Marsi,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the  Rivers 
L^ppe  and  Yaself  as  far  as  Coetfeld. 

Calabbia.  The  peninsula  in  the  southeast  of  Italy,  extending  from 
Tarentum  to  the  Promontorium  lapygium,  and  formixig,  in  strictness,  part 
of  Apulia. 

Caledonia.  The  northern  part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  yariously 
derived ;  the  best  etymology  appears  to  be  that  which  deduces  the  appella- 
tion Caled<Hiians  from  the.Celtic  Gael  Dvoty "  the  Gael  (Gaula)  of  the  mount- 
ains," I. «.,  Highlanders.  Xiphilinus,  speaking  after  Dio  Cassius,  represents 
the  Caledonians  as  having  "  neither  walls,  nor  cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by 
pasturage,  by  the  chase,  and  on  certain  berries ;  for  of  their  fish  they  never 
taste.  They  live  in  tent».  Their  state  is  democratical.  They  fight  from 
chariots :  their  arms  consist  of  a  shield  and  short  spear,  with  a  brazen  knob 
ftt  the  ejftremity.    They  use  daggers  also."     Vid.  Britannu. 

CaxI'ania.  a  district  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Latium,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Liris  {Garigliano).  It  is  a  volcanic 
country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  extraordinary 
fertility,  for  which  it  was  cielebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other  lands.  It 
produced  com,  wine,  oil,  and  every  kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  in  many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  three  times  in  the  year.  The 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  breezes  of  the  sea, 
procured  for  Campuiia  the  epithet  Felix,  a  name  which  it  justly  deserved. 

Gamulodunum.  a  town  in  Britain,  now  Colchester.  Consult  notes  on 
Agric.y  c,  xiv.  . 

Canopits,  or  Ganobvs.  An  important  city  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Eg3rpt, 
near  the  westernmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called,  the  Can- 
opic  mouth*  It  was  twelve  geographical  miles  east  of  Alexandrea,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Menelaltes.  It  had  a  great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a  considerable  commerce,  and  its  inhabitants  were  proverbial  for  their  luxury. 

Cappadocia.  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  originally  including  all  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Halys,  and  north  of  the  range  of  Taurus.  It  was  afterward 
divided  into  two  parts^  the  northern  one  becoming  a  separate  province  under 
the  naine  of  Pontus,  and  the  southern  one  Cappadocia  proper.  Tiberius 
made  Cappadocia  a  Roman  province.  The  countrjr  was,  in  general,  a  ster- 
ile mountain  region,  but  it  contained  some  fine  pastures,  which  supported 
abundance  of  good  horses  and  mules. 

Catti,  or  Chattx.  One  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Germany. 
Their  name  is  connected  with  the  old  German  word  cat,  or  cad,  **  war/'  an4 
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thtir  tcmliry  l«f  in  tba  nodem  Berne  and  the  adjaeent  ccmntries.  The 
Cuti  wen  e  braneh  of  tbe  HeimUmeBy  and  axe  first  mentioned  bjr  Cnsu 
■adar  tiM  emmcoiis  name  of  SooTi.  Althoag^  defeated  by  Dnuus,  Oer- 
■Mmena,  and  otiier  F*^— y*  genenU,  they  were  neTer  completely  sobjuga- 
ted  by  the  Fir-Tt**t ;  and  their  power  was  greatly  angmented  on  the  decline 
•f  the  Chernaei.    Their  capital  was  Mattinm,  now  Madm. 

Cavci,  or  Caivci.  A  peweifiil  people  in  the  noitbeastem  part  <^  6ct- 
maay,  between  the  Aausia  (fW)  and  the  Albis  {BXbe\  divided  by  the  Yi- 
■nrgis  (  Wtatr)y  which  flowed  thxoagh  their  territoiy,  into  Majoies-aBd  Mi- 
■Ofca,  the  fenner  west  and  the  latter  east  of  the  iiTer.  They  aie  described 
by  TaeitaaM  the  noUeet  and  jnstestctf  the  German  tribes.  Theyformeaan 
nUianoe  with  the  Romans  in  A.D.  5,  and  assisted  the  latter  in  their  wan 
i^ainst  the  Cheniaei ;  bat  tlus  allianee  did  not  last  long.  They  were  at 
war  with  the  i>^*"*»">«  in  the  reigns  ci  Claudius  snd  Neio,  bat  were  neTer 
•abdoed.  They  are  mentioned  lor  the  last  time  in  the  third  century,  when 
tiiey  devastated  Ctanl,  hot  their  name  sobsequently  became  merged  in  the 
general  name  of  Saxons.  Their  sneient  appeUstiim  is  stiU  preserved,  how- 
over,  in  that  of  their  harbor,  CM^moei^ 

CBLBHDftnis.  A  eity  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  a  lofty  precipice  on  the  sea- 
eoast.  It  was  of  Phmnician  origin,  but  was  subsequently  o(^onised  by  the 
Samians.    The  modem  Chehmbnk  answers  to  the  ancient  site.     ^ 

ClBCiHA.  The  larger  of  two  islsnds  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Aihqa  Vto- 
pria,  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  Syi^tis  Minor.  The  other  island 
was  namsd  Ceroinitts.    The  modem  name  of  Cercina  is  CAereors,  or  Kmr* 


GhahIti.  a  people  of  Germany,  who  were  compelled  by  the  Roman 
eonquests  to  change  their  abodes  several  times.  They  firat  appear  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterward  migrated  eastward,  defeated  the 
Braeteri,  and  settled  between  the  Weser  and  the  Hars.  At  a  later  period 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  <tf  the 
Fkanks. 

Chasvabi.  a  Geraian  tribe,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Cherusd. 
Their  poeition  is  uncertain.  They  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the  Catti ;  and  in 
later  times  they  appear  between  the  Rhine  and  Mouse  as  a  part  of  the 
Fkanks. 

Ohbkusoi.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of  ancient  Germany. 
The  limits  of  their  tenitoiy  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cients did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci  proper  and  the  nations  be- 
longing to  the  league  of  which  the  Cberusoi  were  at  the  heed.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dweh  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis  ( TTewr),  and  their  territo- 
ries  extended  to  the  Hara  and  the  Elbe.  They  were  onginally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  foimed  a  powerful  league  of  the 
Geraian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the  army  of  Varas,  and  drove 
the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine  in  A.D.  9.  In  consequence,  however,  of  in- 
teinal  dissensions  among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon  lost  their  in- 
^  Their  neighbors,  the  Catti,  succeeded  to  their  power. 
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CiLiciA.  A  district  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Mioor,  bordering  to  the  east 
on  Syria,  to  the  north  on  Capj^ocia  and  Lycaonia,  to  the  northwest  and 
west  on  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  On  all  sides,  except  the  west,  it  is  inclosed 
by  natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  Mount 
Jbnanus  on  the  east,  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north.  The  western  part 
of  Cilicia  is  intersected  by  the  offshoots  of  Taurus,  while  in  its  eastern  part 
the  mountain  chains  inclose  much  larger  tracts  of  level  country.  Hence 
arose  the  division  of  Cilicia  Trachte  or  Aspera,  and  Cilicia  Campestris,  the 
latter  being  also  called  Cilicia  proper.  The  plains  were  settled  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  conquest  of  Alexander,  and  the  old  inhabitants,  who  were 
principally  of  Syrian  origin,  were  for  the  ssost  part  driven  back  to  the 
mountains  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  where  they  remained  virtually  independent, 
practicing  robbery  by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  until  they  were  put  down  by 
Pompey,  who,  having  also  rescued  the  level  country  from  Tigranes,  who  had 
overrun  it,  erected  this  latter  into  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  67-66.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a  province  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The 
Cilicians  bore  a  low  character  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

CmBRiCA  Chbbsonbsus.    The  modem  JutUnd.    Vid,  Cimbri. 

CiMBBi.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  seats  of  the  Cimbri, 
€Mr  Gimmerii,  abound  in  uiicertaiitfies  and  contradictions.  Strabo  places 
them  on  the  ocean,  by  the  Elbe;  Mela,  in  the  islands  of  the  Baltic ;  Pliny, 
to  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  and  on  the  peninsula  which  took  its  name  from  them ; 
Tacitus  places  them  in  the  same  quarter ;  Ptolemy,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese.  But,  upon  examination,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
ever  inhabited  these  parts.  The  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  them 
on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus.  They  were  driven  from  this 
qnarter,  and  disappeared  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  who  fabled  that 
tiiey  dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  a  land  shrouded  in  per- 
petual night.  Pytheas,  who  circumnavigated  the  greater  part  of  the  north- 
west  of  Euro|ie,  saw  a  large  peninsula,  where  the  long  nights  and  intense 
cold  in  winter  seemed  to  accord  with  the  poetical  descriptions  of  the  land  of 
the  Cimmerii,  and  so  assigned  this  country  as  their  abode.  In  this  he  was 
followed  by  most  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Strabo  sets  them  down  as  one 
of  the  tribes  with  which  they  were  best  acquainted ;  although  in  the  next 
sentence  he  acknowledges  that  all  beyond  the  Elbe  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  (vii.,  p.  451,  ed.  Cot.,  294).  No  mention  is  made  of  the  Cimbri 
in  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus ;  and  though  the  fleet  of  the 
latter  discovered  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  of  Pytheas,  they  found  no  Cim- 
brians  dwelling  in  it,  nor  did  it  bear  a  name  derived  from  that  people. 
Ptolemy  places  them  at  the  extremity  of  it,  merely  to  fill  up  a  gap,  as  he  has 
no  other  tribe  to  fix  in  this  locality.  Their  real  country  lay,  probably,  on 
the  northeast  side  of  Germany :  it  was  on  this  side  that  they  invaded  Ger- 
many, and  were  opposed  by  the  Boii,  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Bo-  - 
hemia.  hotovc  rbv  'EpxHviov  6pv/ibv  oUeiv.  Tovc  d^  Klufipovc  bpfiri' 
cavTUf  kiri  rhv  rdnov  tovtov  hnoKpovaBivra^  *7rd  t«v  Botuv  km  rhf  'la- 
Tpov,K.  rA.    (<S<ro6e,  vii.,  p.  283,  edit.  Casaub.)    Together  with  the  Teu- 
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tooet  tbey  entered  Gaul,  wliere  they  were  joined  by  the  Ambrones.  With 
tbeir  eombined  forces  they  then  invaded  Spain,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Celtiberi.  The  Teutones  and  Ambrones  then  made  an  irruption  into  Italy, 
where  they  were  defeated  by  Marius  (B.C.  102).  A  part  of  the  Cimhri,  who 
had  gone  inio  Helvetia,  were  there  joined  by  the  Tigurini ;  these  made 
another  attack  upon  Itdy,  and  defeated  Catulus ;  but  were  at  last  routed 
by  Marias  (B.C.  101).  The  remnant  of  them  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Hel- 
vetia. Some  of  the  Boii  appear  to  have  accompanied  them  in  their  invasion 
of  Italy.  Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  nati<Hial  appellation  of  the 
Welch,  Cymry.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Cimbri  were  a 
Germanic  or  a  Celtic  tribe.  The  two  nu;es  were  not  carefully  distinguished 
by  the  Romans :  Tacitus  called  them  Germans ;  but  the  Cymry  certainly  are 
not  descendants  of  the  Germans :  their  language  is  a  Celtic  dialect.  In  the 
war  with  Marios  they  were  led  by  a  Celtic  commander,  and  the  description 
of  their  arms  points  to  the  same  origin.  Yet  we  find  them  united  with  the 
Teutones.    There  is  a  similar  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  Belgae. 

CiHiTHii.    A  people  of  Africa,  on  the  coast,  below  the  Syrtis  Minor. 

Clanis.  Now  the  Chiacoj  a  river  of  Etruria  rising  from  two  small  lakes 
west  of  the  Lacus  Trasimenus,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  east  of  Vulsinii. 
Its  waters  fonned  large  marshes  near  Clusium. 

Clabos.  a  small  town  on  the  Ionian  coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a  cel- 
ebrated temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Clarius. 

Clota  .£stuabiuk.  The  Firth  of  Clyde,  on  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land.   The  name  is  sometimes  written  Glota.  n 

CoLomA  AgbippIna,  or  Agrippinensis.  The  modem  Cologne,  on  the 
Rhine,  originally  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii,  and  called  Oppidum,  or  Civitas 
Vhiorum.  It  was  a  place  of  small  importance  till  A.D.  51,  when  a  Roman 
colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  tvas  bom  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived  its  new- 
name.  Such  is  the  commonly  received  account.  On  the  probability,  how- 
ever, of  a  colony  having  been  established  here  at  an  earlier  date  by  Agrippa, 
and  of  the  colony  sent  out  by  Claudius  being  the  second  in  the  order  of  time, 
not  the  first,  as  well  as  for  some  remarks  on  the  double  name  Agrippina  and 
Agrippinensis,  consult  notes  on  Germ.,  c.  xxviii.  The  inhabitants  received 
the  Jus  Italicum.  It  soon  became  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Lower  Germany. 

Colophon.  One  of  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  about  two 
miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  River  Halesus,  between  Lebedus  and  Ephesus. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  ihembers  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  fleet  and  excellent  cavaliy ;  but  it  suflfered  greatly 
in  war,  being  taken  at  diflerent  times  by  the  Lydians,  the  Persians,  Lysim- 
achtis,  and  the  Cilician  pirates.  It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  Romans, 
after  their  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Colophon  was  celebrated  for  the 
oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighborhood.     Vid.  Claros. 

CoHMAOENB.  The  northeasteramost  district  of  Syria.  It.formed  a  part 
of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  maintained  ite  in- 
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dependence  under  a  race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united  to  the  Roman  empire  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.     The  district  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility. 

CoBCYRA.  Now  Corfu,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Epirus.  The  ancients  universally  regarded  it  as  the  Homeric  Scheria, 
where  the  Phaeacians  dwelt.  It  is  said  also  to  have  borne  the  name  ofDre- 
pane,  or  "  the  Sickle/'  in  early  times,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  shape.  It 
became  rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce,  and  founded  many 
colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epidamnus,  ApoUonia,  Leucas,  Anactorium, 
&c.  It  exercised,  moreover,  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  seaa 
as  to  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Corinth,  its  parent  city,  and  a  collision 
between  the  two  became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  power  of  Corey ra  subsequently  declined,  in  consequence  of  civil 
dissensions.  Corfu  is  at  present  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

CoHNATii.  A  people  of  Britain,  dwelling  to  the  east  of  the  Ordovices. 
They  appear  to  have  occupied  what  are  now  Cheahxre,  Shropshiref  Stafford, 
WorcettoTf  and  Warwick.    Their  chief  city  was  Deva,  now  Chesttr. 

GosA.  A  city  of  Etruria,  near  the  sea,  with  a  good  harbor  called  Hercw 
lis  Portua.  Cosa  stood  on  a  promontory  called  Coaanum  PromotUorium. 
It  w^as  a  very  ancient  place,  and  after  the  fall  of  Falerii  became  one  of  the 
twelve  Etrurian  cities.  The  Romans  colonized  it  in  B.C.  273,  and  in  197 
it  received  an  addition  of  one  thousand  colonists. 

Gotrs,  Coos,  or  Cos.  One  of  the  islands  called  Sporades^  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  opposite  to  Halicamaasus. 
It  was  colonized  by  .£olians,  but  became  a  member  of  the  Dorian  confed- 
eracy. Its  chief  city  1x>re  the  same  name,  Cos,  and  stood  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  island.  Near  it  stood  the  temple  of  .£sculapios,  to  whom  the 
island  was  sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Asclepiadae,  claimed 
their  descent.  Cos  was  extremely  fertile.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Hip-  . 
pocrates  the  physician,  and  the  painter  Apelles.  The  modem  name  is 
Stance. 

Cusus.  A  river  of  Germany,  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Danube  on  its 
left  bank.    Now  probably  the  Waag. 

Ctc LADES.  A  group  of  islands,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  so  called  because 
they  lay  in  a  circle  {iv  icv«cA^)  around  Delos,  the  most  important  of  them. 
According  to  Strabo,  they  were  twelve  in  number,  but  other  writers  make 
them  more  numerous.  The  most  remarkable  of  them  were  Delos,  Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Rhenea,  Siphnos,  Cimolos,  Naxos,  Faros,  Syros,  Tenos,  and  An- 
dros. 

Cyme,  '(he  largest  of  the  ^olian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  coast 
of  iEolis,  on  a  bay  named,  after  it,  Cumaeus  Sinus  (6  Kv/iatoc  Ko^Trof), 
and  had  a  good  harbor.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Locrians.  It  was 
the  mother  city  of  Cumao  in  Campania,  in  Italy. 

Cyrrhus,  or  Cyrus.  A  city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
called  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Macedonia.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable 
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M  I  be  midence  and  see  ofTbeodoret,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which  fas 
i  to  relieve.    It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Cyrrfaestice. 


DiciA.  As  a  Roman  province,  was  bounded  on  the  sonth  by  the  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Mssia ;  on  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains; 
on  the  west  by  the  River  Tysia  ( Theiss) ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  River  Hi- 
crasos  (JPralA) ;  thus  comprehending  the  modern  Transylvania^  WaUachiOf 
Maldmmm,  and  part  of  Hungary.  The  Daci  were  of  the  same  race,  and  spoke 
the  fw  language  as  the  Gets,  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be  of  Thra* 
eian  origin.  They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people.  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, they  crossed  the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of  Rome,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own  country  by  the  generals  of  that  em- 
peror. In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  they  became  so  formidable  under  their  king, 
Deeebalus,  that  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them  by 
the  payment  of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from  this  disgrace. 
He  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a  war  of  five  years  (A.D.  101-106)  con- 
quered the  countiy,  made  it  a  Roman  province,  and  colonized  it  with  inhab- 
itants from  all  parts  of  the  empire.  At  a  later  period,  Dacia  was  invaded  by 
the  Goths ;  and  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make  the  Dan- 
ube the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  resigned  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  re- 
moved the  Roman  inhabitants  to  Mcesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacta  (Av- 
r^imm)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the  Danube  where  they  were 
settled. 

DktLM.  A  great  Scythian  people,  who  led  a  nomad  life  over  a  large  ex- 
tent of  country  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  bears 
the  name  of  DoAistan),  on  the  banks  of  the  Margus,  the  Oxus,  and  even  the 
laxartes.  Some  of  them  served  as  cavalry  and  horse-arohers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  they  also 
made  good  fbot-eoldiers. 

Dan  UBius.  Now  the  Danvhe ;  in  German,  the  Donau ;  in  Hungarian,  the 
Ihma,  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Ahnoba.  Ac- 
cording to  modem  accounts,  it  originates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Black  Fwrutt  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Its 
course  is  calculated  to  be  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  before  it  enters  the  Black  Sea,  and  it  receives  sixty  navigable  rivers, 
the  largest  of  which  is  the  QSnus  {Inn)^  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  small- 
er streams.  The  Romans  first  obtained  some  accurate  information  about 
this  river  at  the  commencement  of  the  empire.  Tiberius,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Yindelici,  visited  the  sourees  of  the  Danube.  This  river  formed 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  fhe  time  that 
Dacia  was  a  Roman  province.  In  the  Roman  period,  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  from  its  souroe  as  far  as  Yindobona  (Wenna),  was  called  Danubius, 
while  the  lower  part,  to  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea,' was  named  Ister. 

Dkcumatks  Aori.  Tithe-lands,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
|>art  of  Germany,  east  o(  the  Rhine,  and  north  of  the  Danube,  which  they 
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tDok  poMesHon  of  wlien  the  G«niiaiM  retired  eastward,  and  which  they 
gpve  to  the  Gauls,  and  subsequently  to  their  own  Teterans,  on  the  pajrment 
of  a  tenth  of  the  produce  (decikma).  Towards  the  end  of  the  firrt,  or  the  be- 
giiinaiig  of  the  second  centuiy  of  our  era,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in 
the  R4Nnan  empire. 

Dblphl  a  small  town  in  Phocis,  bat  one  of  the  most  celebrated  im. 
Gieece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was  situated  on  a  steep  de- 
clivitsr  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  f  amassus,  and  its  site  resembled 
the  caTea  of  a  ffceat  theatre.  The  government  was  sa  oligarchy,  and  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  distinguished  families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the  priests,  and  a  senate,  consisting  of  a 
▼ery  few  members.  Delphi  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  worihip  of  Apollo. 
Besides  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous  sanctuaries, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  Pythian  games  were  also  celebiated 
here,  and  it  was  one  of  the  two  places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphictyoaic 
CounciL 

Dbta.  The  principal  town  of  the  Comavii,  in  Britain,  now  CActttr.  '  It 
was  situate  on  the  Seteia,  now  the  Dee.  Here  were  the  head-quaiten  of 
the  L^o  XX.  Yietrix. 

DuLoiBiNi.  A  German  tribe,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Weger,  in  the  southern  part  of  Caltnberg,  and  the  western  half  of  Qrw- 
henhagen.  This,  however,  was  not  the  position  in  which  Tacitus  knew 
them.  He  places  them  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii,  in  what 
was  once  the  territory  of  the  Bructeri ;  and  their  settlements,  according  to 
this,  wouki  lie  between  the  Em»  and  the  JUppe^  where  the  town  of  Dulgibi- 
num  (jDu/mcM)  was  situated.  They  belonged  to  the  Cherusci,  and  were  ap- 
parently driven  eastward  by  the  same  eruption  of  the  Cauci  as  that  which 
expelled  the  AngrivariL 

>  E. 

EuBPHANTim,  or  Elephantis.  An  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  opposite  to  Syene,  and  seven  stadia  below  the  Little  Cat- 
aract. It  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia,  and  was 
strongly  garrisoned  under  the  Persians  and  Romans.  The  island  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  viae  and  the  fig-tree  never  shedding  their  leaves :  it  had 
also  great  quarries. 

Eltsii.    a  German  tribe,  supposed  to  have  dwelt  at  OeU^  in  Siktia. 

EpiDAfHNX,  or  Epidaphnbs.  a  suburb  of  Antiochia,  so  called  from  a 
neighboring  grove  of  bay-trees  (Sd^vij). 

EuBCEA.  The  largest  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  lying  along  the  coasts 
of  Attica,  BcBOtia,  and  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries 
it  was  separated  by  the  Euboean  Sea,  called  in  its  narrowest  part  Enripus. 
Eubcea  was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  pastures  and  corn-fields. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Achaia.  The  modem 
name  is  NegroponL 

Enpoess.    A  German  tribe,  placed  by  some  in  fleblcM,  where  Eutinum, 
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Um  Rirer  Eydon  (Sydtr),  and  Mudimg^  mn  sopposed  to  hmre  taken  tlieir 
BHBM  from  tlMm.  Otbert  make  them  to  have  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the 
BiwtrDotm. 

EopBBATBS.  A  great  river  -of  Western  Asia,  fonning  the  bonndaiy  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  consisting,  in  its  upper  couree,  of  two  branches, 
both  of  whidk  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  The  northern  branch  is 
the  tme  Enphntes ;  the  aonthem  branch  was  called  by  the  ancients  Arsa- 
Bias,  h  joins  the  Tigris  shout  sixty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
Chilf.  The  whole  tength  of  the  Euphrates  is  between  five  hundred  and  six 
BUBdied  miles* 

F. 

Fbmni.  a  savage  people,  living  by  the  chase,  whom  Tacitus  reckons 
among  the  Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  farther  part  of  East- 
ern PrM9nm,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  modern  FinriM. 

FLdBINTiif  I.  The  inhabitants  of  Florentia  (now  Florenee^  or  JFVrmxe), 
a  town  of  Etraria,  on  the  River  Arnus  (Amo).  The  place  is  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Romans  during  their  wars  with  the  Liguriant. 
In  the  time  of  Sulla  it  was  a  floorishing  municipium,  but  its  greatness  as  a 
eity  dates  from  the  Hiddle  Ages. 

FdiVM  J0LII,  or  JuLiuK .  Now  Frejfu,  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Ju- 
lius Cmsar,  B.C.  44,  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  on  the  River  Ai^genteus  and 
on  the  coast,  six  hundred  stadia  northeast  of  Massilia.  It  possessed  a  good 
haibor,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  fleet.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Agrioola.  This  city  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  of  the  same  name,  likewise  a  Roman  colony,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  now  Frimd^  or  FriuU. 

Fosi.  A  Gennan  tribe,  whose  name  is  connected  with  that  of  the  River 
Fu9ty  which  flows  into  the  Aller  near  ZeU*.  They  were  annihilated  by  the 
Langobardi. 

Fossa  DrusiIna.  A  canal,  which  Drasus  caused  his  soldien  to  dig  in 
B.C.  11,  uniting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel.  It  probably  commenced  near 
Amheim,  on  the  Rhine,  and  fell  into  the  Yssel  near  Doesberg. 

Franci.  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
in  the  place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and  consisting  of  the  Sy- 
gambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the  Chamavi,  Amsivarii,  Bructeri,  Catti,  dec.  The 
name  signifies  "  Frae  Men."  They  are  first  mentioned  about  A.D.  240. 
AiVer  carrying  on  frequent  wara  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length  settled 
permanently  in  Gaul,  of  which  they  became  the  rulers  under  their  great 
King  Clovis,  A.D.  496. 

FrAtum  Siculum.  The  narrow  strait  which  separates  Sicily  from  Italy, 
now  Faro  dt  Meanna. 

Frisii.  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Germany,  who  inhabited  the  coast 
from  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia  {Enu)t  and  were  bound- 
ed on  the  south  by  the  Bructeri.  Their  territoiy  answered  to  the  modem 
f^iealmd,  Cfromngm,  dec.    Taeitus  divides  them  into  Majwu  and  Mmaru^ 
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4ie  former  probably  in  the  east,  and  the  latter  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans  from  the 
time  of  the  first  campai^  of  Dnisus  until  A.D.  28,  when  the  oppression  of 
the  Roman  officers  drove  them  to  reTolt.  In  the  5th  century  we  find  them 
joining  the  Saxones  and  Angli  in  their  invasion  of  Britain. 

G. 

Gmtvli.  The  inhabitants  of  Gaetulia,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa,  lying  south  of  Mauritania, 
Numidia,  and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  west,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards  the  east  and  south. 
The  GflBtuli  were  a  great  nomad  race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autololes  and  Pharusii,  on  the  western  coast ;  the  Duras, 
or  Gaetuli-DursB,  in  the  steppes  of  the  Great  Atlas ;  and  the  Melanogaetuli, 
a  black  race,  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Gaetuli  with  their  south- 
em  neighbors,  the  Nightie.  The  pure  Gaetulians  were  not  a  negro,  but  a 
Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Berbers. 

Gallla.  a  country  of  Europe,  which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east 
by  the  River  Yaras  and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and  by  the 
River  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Germany ;  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  English  Channel ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic ;  thus  in- 
cluding not  only  the  whole  of  France  and  Belgitmf  but  a  part  of  Holland^  a 
great  part  of  Suntzerlandt  and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  west  of  the 
Rhine. .  In  B.C.  121,  the  southern  part  of  Gaul  was  made  a  Romsn  prov 
ince,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Allobroges.  The  rest  of  the  country  was  sub< 
sequently  subdued  by  Julius  Caesar,  after  a  straggle  of  several  years  (58-50). 
At  this  period  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts,  Afuitonia,  Celtiea,  and 
Belgica,  according  to  the  three  different  races  by  which  it  was  inhabited. 
The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  southwest,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ga« 
rumna  (Garonne) ;  the  Celtas,  or  Galli  proper,  in. the  centre  and  west,  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Sequana  {Seine)  and  Matrona  (Mame) ;  and 
the  Belgas  in  the  northeast,  between  the  two  last-mentioned  rivers  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Roman  colony  first  founded  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  and  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  is  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  simply  called  Provin- 
cia,  whence  comes  the  modem  name  of  Provence,  The  rest  of  Gaul  was 
sometimes  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  province,  Oallia  ConuOa,  from 
the  long  hair  worn  by  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  Gallic  custom,  and 
because  in  the  province  Roman  manners  and  customs  prevailed.  At  a 
later  period,  the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  farther  divided,  until  at  length, 
under  the  Emperor  Gratian,  the  number  of  separate  districts  amounted  to 
seventeen^ 

Gambritii.  One  of  the  early  appellations  of  the  Geraian  race,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities  referred  to  by  Tacitus  {Germ.t  c.  ii.).  Various  et- 
ymologies have  been  assigned  for  the  name,  but  all  unsatisfactory.    Wach- 

Q.2 
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ter  dcdac(»t  it  friHii  f  urn,  "  «  man,**  and  Mg,  **  ft  bridge ;"  Longolios  from 
gmm,  and  bntek,  **  a  marshy  spot.** 

GiftMAif  1.  The  Germans,  the  inhabitants  of  Germania.  This  woid 
Genoania  was  employed  by  the  Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  much 
greater  extent  than  modem  Germany.  They  included  under  this  name  all 
the  naiioiM  of  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and 
IIm  neighboring  islands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sarmatians  and  Dacians. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascertain  how  far  Germany  stretched  to  the  east. 
According  to  Strabo,  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as  far  as  the  mouths  of 
the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper).  Sometimes  Germany  proper  was  called  Get- 
tmnum  Transrkenana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  tract  lying  between  the 
Rhine  and  Scheldt,  which  was  called  Chrmania  CisrheHana^  after  it  had 
been  inhabited  by  some  German  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  or 
had  been  brought  over  by  Agrippa  and  Tiberius.  The  latter  was  also  di- 
vided into  Genmania  Superior^  or  Primal  extending  along  the  Rhine  from 
Bingium,  beyond  Argentoratum ;  and  Gernumia  Inferior,  or  Seeunda,  reacb- 
ing  from  Bingium  to  the  sea. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Germanie  Na^ene, 
The  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations  is  inrolved  in  uncertainty.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  beautiful  regions  of  Italy,  who  had  never  known  a  rougher 
country,  could  hardly  believe  that  any  nation  had  deserted  its  native  soil 
to  dwell  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  where  severe  cold  prevailed  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  impenetrable  woods 
prevented  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  from  reaching  the  ground.  They  thought 
that  the  Germans  must  have  lived  there  from  the  beginning,  and  therefore 
called  them  tiuligence,  or  natives  of  the  soil.  {Germ.f  2.)  Modem  inquiries, 
however,  have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Germanic  race  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia ;  since  it  is  now  indisputably  established  that  the  Teutonic  dialects 
belong  to  one  great  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Sanscrit,  and  the 
other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  chain.  Von  Hammer  calls  the  Ger- 
mans a  Bactriano-Median  nation.  He  makes  the  name  Germani,  or  Ser- 
mani,  in  its  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  those  who  followed  the  worship 
of  Buddha  ;  and  hence  the  Germans,  according  to  him,  are  that  ancient  and 
primitive  race  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Upper  Asia,  the  cra- 
dle of  the  human  species,  and,  spreading  themselves  over  the  low  country 
more  to  the  south,  gave  origin  to  the  Persian  and  other  early  nations. 
Hence  the  name  2>«cAermania,  applied  in  early  times  to  all  that  tract  of 
country  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus.  The  land  of  Erman,  therefore, 
which  was  situate  beyond  this  river,'  and  which  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Choraein,  is  made  by  Yon  Hammer  the  native  home  of  the  Germanic  race 
and  the  Germans  themselves  are,  as  he  informs  us,  called  Jyechermanif 
their  primitive  name,  by  the  Oriental  writers  down  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, (  JVien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  319.  Compare  vol.  ix.,  p.  39.)  Another 
remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  besides  the  name  referred  to,  that  of  the 
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modern  Prussiant  may  be  found  under  its  primitive  form  in  the  Persian 
tongue.  We  hare  there  the  term  Pnuchan,  or  Peruschan,  in  the  sense  of 
*«  a  people.**  In  Meninski  (i.,  p.  533)  we  have  Berusaan  and  Berutchant 
in  the  sense  of  "eommunita*  eju$dem  reUgumis;"  while  in  Ferghengi  Schu- 
uri,  Penuchan,  or  Poruschan^  more  than  once  occurs  (toI.  i.,  B.,  182,  &c.) 
Even  the  name  Sachtertf  or  Sasaean  (Saxons),  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian 
tongue  under  the  form  Scuaarif  as  indicating  not  onl3r  the  Iput  dsmasty  of 
the  Persian  empire  (the  Sassanidae),  but  also  those  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Dessatin,  the  old  Persian  dialect  of  which  is  far  more  near- 
ly related  to  the  Gothic  than  the  modem  Persian  to  the  Oerman.  In  the 
Oriental  histories,  moreover,  mention  is  made  of  the  dynasty  of  the  sons 
of  Boia,  in  whom  we  may  easily  recognize  the  progenitors  of  the  Boii ; 
while  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Gatti  may  be  found  in  that  of  jfiTof,  in  Cho- 
rasin.  {Ferg.  Sckuurif  B.,  231.)  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
the  name  of  the  Tepfidvioi  appears  among  the  ancient  Persian  tribes  {Herod., 
i.,  125),  while  the  analogies  between  the  Persian  and  German  are  so  strik- 
ing as  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  scholar.  And,  be- 
sides all  this,  nn  ancient  Georgian  MS.  of  laws,  not  long  since  brought  to 
light,  proves  conclusively  that  the  Georgian  nation  had  among  them  ordeals 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  early  Germans,  and  also  the  same  judicial 
forms  of  proceeding,  and  the  same  system  of  satisfactions  to  be  paid  in 
cases  of  homicide,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  piny  slain.  {Annal,  de 
Legulat.  et  dejurispr.,  N.  40,  Parity  1829.  Compare,  on  the  whole  subject, 
Kruse**  Archiv  der  Gertnanischen  Volkeretdmmef  ii.,  p.  1!^,  seqq.)  If  these 
premises  be  correct,  the  commonly  received  etymology  of  the  name  Oer- 
tnanif  which  makes  it  equivalent  to  "  war-men,**  or  **  warriors,**  falls,  of 
couise,  to  the  ground.  (Consult  notes  on  chapter  ii.)  It  may  not  be 
amiss,  however,  after  having  stated  what  appears  to  be  the  most  probable 
view  of  the  subject,  to  give  a  few  other  etymologies  for  the  name  Oermani, 
each  of  which  has  its  advocates.  Thus,  Althamer  makes  Germanvs  equiv- 
alent to  "  hmno  proratu  virilist^*  and  the  same,  in  fact,  as  Alaman,  i.  e., 
Ganz-Mann,  Wackemagel,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  Germanua  by  (?*er- 
manua,  i.  e.,  VoVcagenoaae.  Luden  thinks  that  the  term  Germania  is  nothing 
more  than  the  German  Wehrmannei,  and  that  there  were  several  such  Ger- 
nutnuB,  or  "  confederacies**  {Eidagenosaenachaften)^  such  as  those  of  the 
Cherusci,  the  Catti,  the  Cauci,  &c, ;  and  hence  the  union  of  all  of  these 
would  form  what  he  terms  "  Geaammtgermanien."  {Geach.  der  DetOachen,  i., 
p.  163.)  And,  finally,  the  name  Germani  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived 
from  ger,  which,  according  to  them,  appears  in  the  French  guerre^  "  war,*' 
and  man.    (Compare  the  etymological  remarks  under  the  article  TetOonea.) 

2.  Geographical  Acquaintance  Vfith  Ancient  Germany. 

Our  information  concerning  the  geography  of  ancient  Germany  is  vciy 

•canty  and  uncertain.    The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  whom  our 

knowledge  of  it  is  derived,  knew  very  little  about  it  themselves.    A  knowl- 

edge  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  had  been  ac^ 
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qoifcd.  fint  by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  who  procured  tin  firom 
the  Cassiterides  or  from  Britain,  and  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(se«  e.  45) ;  and  in  the  year  B.C.  400,  by  Himiico  the  Carthaginian,  whose 
voyage  has  been  described  by  the  poet  Arienus  (Pim.,  ii.,  67) ;  in  B.C. 
330,  by  Hecatvtts  and  Philemon  {Plin.,  iv.,  13,  or  27) ;  and  about  the  same 
time,  by  Ephoius  and  Clitarchus  {Strab.,  Tii.,  2,  1,  p.  293) ;  by  Tioyeus, 
Xenophon  of  Lampsscus,  Sotacus,  Nicias,  Xenocrates,  Mithradates,  and 
especially  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who,  in  the  year  B.C.  320,  sailed  to  Thole, 
and  thence  into  the  Baltic.  {Strab.,  i.,  4 ;  ii.,  3, 4  ;  iii.,  2 ;  iv.,  4, 5.  Plin., 
IT.,  16,  or  27,  30  ;  xxxrii.,  2,  or  11.)  The  knowledge  which  the  Romans 
possessed  of  Germany  and  the  western  parts  of  Europe  was  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  expeditions  of  Caesar,  Drusus  Germanicus,  Germanicus, 
and  Ahenobarbos.  Drusus  Germanicus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  made 
lour  expeditions  into  Germany,  and  dug  the  canal  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Chisala  {Ya$el).  He  was  the  first  who  navigated  the  German  Ocean, 
but  did  not  advance  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  {Ems),  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cauci.  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  (A.D.  14-16),  made 
four  expeditions  into  Germany,  and  advanced  still  farther;  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  territory  of  the  Frisii  {Ann.,  i.,  49-52,  55-59,  60-71 ;  ii., 
5-26,  41-46).  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  penetrated 
farther  into  Germany  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  {Ann.,  i.,  63 ;  iv.,  44. 
Suet.,  Ner.,  iv.)  Tiberius  advanced  to  the  Arctic  Sea  {Ann.,  ii.,  26,  47 ; 
xU.,  39.  Dio.,  Iv.,  6,  8,  28 ;  Ivi.,  25.  Suet.,  Tib.,  9,  17, 18, 20.  Veil,  ii., 
97,  104-110,  120.)  This  expedition  of  Tiberius,  however,  Strabo  (vii.,  1, 
p.  291)  and  Tacitus  himself  (c.  34)  attribute  to  Drusus  Germanicus.  On 
the  south  side  of  Germany  the  Romans  made  no  conquests  beyond  the 
Danube ;  but  they  obtained  some  geographical  knowledge  through  the  jour- 
neys of  the  traders  who  procured  amber  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and 
from  their  wars  with  the  Daci,  Maroomanni,  and  other  tribes  on  this  fron- 
tier. Strabo  wrote  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  when  the  Romans  possessed  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  Germany  than  at  any  other  time,  through  the 
expeditions  of  which  we  have  just  spoken.  Alter  this  period  the  Romans 
were  almost  entirely  shut  out  of  Germany.  Strabo,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly careless.  He  did  not  read  even  Ca^sar's  Gallic  war  with  sufficient 
attention  to  understand  it,  and  confuses  almost  every  thing  which  he  ex- 
tracts from  the  accounts  brought  home  by  Pythess.  Our  difficulties  are, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text.  Pomponius  Mela  is 
worth  nothing.  Pliny,  likewise,  was  very  careless,  as  we  see,  even  in 
what  he  says  of  Italy ;  we  can  not,  therefore,  look  for  much  accuracy  in  his 
account  of  Germany.  His  work  is  principally  valuable  for  the  proper  names. 
The  imperfect  character  of  the  geographical  knowledge  which  Tacitus  pos- 
sessed of  Germany  is  manifest  from  his  work  upon  the  subject.  Ptolemy 
has  ventured  to  give  a  map  of  Germany,  and  to  lay  down  the  latitudes  and 
longitudes  of  a  number  of  towns  and  mouths  of  riven.  The  greater  part  of 
these  he  never  visited  himself;  and  who,  in  that  age,  could  have  furnished 
him  with  the  requisite  information  ?    Indeed,  his  map  bears  but  m  faint  re- 
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semblance  to  the  actual  shape  and  features  of  Germany ;  and,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  determined  whether  the  towns 
he  mentioned  existed  at  all.  There  is  this  additional  disadvantage  in  his 
book,  that  he  defines  positions  by  numbers,  which,  of  idl  things,  are  the  most 
liable  to  alteration  through  the  mistakes  of  the  transcribers.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  geogr^hical  monuments  of  antiquity,  Antoninus's  Itinerary, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  J.  Caesar  and  Antony  or  Augustus,  is 
available  only  for  a  few  roads  on  the  frontier.  The  Peutingerian  Table  is 
frequently  of  use  in  making  maps ;  since,  though  the  countries  are  excess- 
ively distorted,  the  distances  between  the  towns  laid  down  on  it  are  given ; 
but  it  is  of  scarcely  any  service  in  the  case  of  Germany.  Inscriptions  and 
coins,  again,  which  afford  some  of  the  best  means  of  defining  the  situatpns 
of  places,  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  Germany.  But,  in  addition  to  all  these 
difficulties  and  disadvantages,  the  wandering  and  unsettled  character  of  the 
Germans  themselves  renders  it  totally  impossible  to  lay  down  a  map  which 
should  represent  the  relative  positions  of  the  tribes  at  any  one  period,  or 
for  any  length  of  time,  though  we  can  generally  determine  the  position 
which  individual  tribes  occupied  at  some  time  or  other.  This  is  seen  from 
the  wide  discrepancies  between  Tacitus  and  his  contemporaries,  and  Ptol- ' 
emy,  and  from  such  glimpses  as  history  affords  us  of  the  migratiQns  of  sev- 
eral of  the  tribes. 

GKTiE.  A  Thracian  people,  called  Dad  by  the  Romans.  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides  place  them  to  the  south  of  the  Ister  {Danube),  near  its  mouths ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  dwelt  beyond  this  river,  and 
north  of  the  Triballi.  They  were  driven  by  the  Sarmatians  farther  west, 
towards  Germany.    For  their  later  history,  vid.  Dacia. 

GoTHiNi.  A  German  tribe,  supposed  by  some  to  have  lived  in  Cracow, 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Marus  {March),  as  it  is  said  that  the  Quadi  imposed 
a  tribute  upon  them.    Others  place  the  Gothini  on  the  south  of  the  Danube. 

GoTONBS,  GoTHONES,  and  GoTHi.  A  powerful  German  people,  who 
played  an  important  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Koman  empire.  They 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the.  Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vis- 
tula, where  they  are  placed  by  Tacituis ;  but  they  afterward  migrated  to 
the  south,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  they  appeared  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  Caracalla  encountered  them  on  his  march 
ta  the  east  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Philippus  (A.D.  244-249),  they 
obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the  countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
Getae  and  Scythians,  they  are  frequently  called  both  GetsB  and  Scythians 
by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of  Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
against  the  Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more  destructive.  In 
A.D.  272,  the  Emperor  Aurelian  surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia. 
It  is  about  this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths. 
The  Ostrogo^  settled  in  Mcesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visigoths  re- 
mained  north  of  the  Danube.    The  Visigoths,  ufider  their  king,  Alahc,  in* 
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vidcd  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  in  A.D.  410.  A  few  yean  aft- 
erward, they  aettled  pennanently  in  the  aouthwest  of  Gaul,  and  establisbed 
a  kingdom,  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital.  From  thence  they  invaded 
Spain,  where  they  alao  founded  a  kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  two 
eenturiea,  till  it  was  orexthrown  by  the  Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime 
had  extended  their  dominions  almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople ; 
•nd  the  Emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving  them  permis- 
sioa  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy.  Under  their  king,  Theodoric  the  Great, 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  in  A.D.  493.  Theodoric 
look  the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothic  dynasty  reigned  in  the 
country  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Narses,  general  of  Justinian,  A.D.  553. 

GiAHPius  Hoirs.  Now  the  Champimn  HUU,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Caledonia,  separating  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland.  Agrioda 
penetrated  as  ^  as  these  mountains,  snd  defeated  Calgacus  at  their  foot. 
The  aaoM  of  the  lidge  in  the  ancient  Scottish  tongue  was  Ch-antzbain. 


RBLLVsn.  A  German  tribe,  dwelling  in  the  extreme  north,  of  whom 
BOthiAg  certain  is  known.  They  probably  inhabited  Lapland.  Consult 
Botes  on  Oerm.,  c.  xlri. 

HiLTBOdNBS.  A  German  tribe,  who  dwelt  between  Ukermark  and 
Pritgniix, 

HBLyBTii.  A  brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people,  who  dwelt  between 
Mount  Jura,  the  Lacus  Lemannus  {Lake  of  Geheva)y  the  Rhone,  and  th(B 
Rhine,  as  &r  as  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  {Lake  of  Coiutanee).  They  were 
thus  bounded  by  the  Sequani  on  the  west;  by  the  Nantuates  and  L^pontii, 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  south ;  by  the  R»ti  on  the  east ;  and  by  the  Ger- 
man nations  on  the  north,  beyond  the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ager 
Helvetiorvm  (but  never  Ifefvefta),  thus  corresponded  to  the  western  part  of 
Switxerland,  Their  chief  town  was  Aventicum  {Avenehet).  They  were 
divided  into  four  Pagi^  or  cantons,  of  which  the  Pagus  Tigunnut  was  the 
moat  celebrated.  The  Helvetii  are  first  mentioned  in  the  war  with  the 
Cimbri.  In  B.C.  107,  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman  consul, 
L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  another  division  of  the 
Helvetii  accompanied  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently,  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with  the  Cimbri ;  and  they 
returned  home  in  safety,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Catu- 
lus,  in  B.C.  101.  About  forty  years  afterward,  they  resolved,  upon  the 
advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their  chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  seek  a  new  home  in  the  more  fertile 
plains  of  Gaul.  In  B.C.  58,  they  endeavored  to  carry  their  plan  into  exe- 
cution, but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into  theit*  own 
territories.  The  Romans  now  planted  colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their 
country  (Noviodunum,  Vindonissa,  Aventicum),  and  the  Helvetii  gradually 
adopted  the  customs  and  language  of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severe- 
ly punished  by  the  generals  of  ViicIIius,  ia  A.D.  70,  when  they  refused  to 
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acknowledge  the  Utter  ms  emperor;  and  after  that  time  they  are  rarely 
mentioned  as  a  separate  people.  When  Gaul  was  subdivided  into  a  greater 
number  of  provinces  under  the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helretii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Rauraci,  the  province  ofMtunma 

Heniochi.  a  people  in  the  range  of  Mount  Caucasus,  to  the  west  of 
the  Albani,  and  north  of  the  River  Phasis.    They  were  notorious  as  robbers. 

Hbsctnia  Silta,  or  Hbbctnium  Juouk.  An  extensive  range  of 
moontains  in  Germany,  covered  with  forests.  Caesar  describes  it  as  nine 
days'  journey  in  breadth,  and  more  than  sixty  days*  journey  in  length,  ex* 
tending  eastward  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rauraci, 
parallel  to  the  Danube,  as  for  as  the  frontiers  of  Dacia.  Under  this  general 
name  Csesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south  and  centre  of  Germany ;  namely,  the  Black  Forest,  Odenwaldf  Thiirin' 
gervxddj  the  Harzy  the  Erzgdnrge,  the  Rie»engelnrge,  6ic.  As  the  Romans 
became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  the  name  was  confined  to  narrow- 
er limits.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween the  Thiiringerwald  and  the  Carpathian  chain.  Th^  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  modem  Harz  and  Erz. 

Hbbminonbs.  According  to  some  modem  authorities,  a  name  indica- 
ting the  main  or  parent  stem  of  the  German  race,  occupying  the  central  parti 
of  the  country.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  the  root  of  the  national  name  Oer' 
numi,  namely  Herm-f  or  Gherm-  (i.  e.,  fi«rmm-ones,  GAcniuin-ones),  by  those 
who  consider  that  name  to  be  of  Oriental  origin.  Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Gbbmania. 

Hebmundubi.  One  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  Suevic  race,  and  dwelling  between  the  Moenus  (JIfain)  and  Danube. 
They  were  bounded  by  the  Montes  Sudeti  in  the  north,  the  Decumates  Agri 
in  the  west  and  south,  the  Narisci  on  the  east,  the  Cherasci  on  the  north- 
east, and  the  Catti  on  the  northwest.  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  allies 
of  the  Romans ;  but  along  with  the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the 
Marcomanni  in  the  great  war  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate  people, 
but  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Suevi. 

Hbbtha  Insula.  An  island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  according  to  Tac- 
itus, sacred  to  Hertha,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth  among  the  ancient  Germans, 
Now  most  probably  the  Isle  of  Rugen,  in  the  Baltic.  Cons&lt  notes  on 
Germ.,  c.  xl. 

HiBEBNiA.  The  island  o{  Ireland,  also  called  by  the  ancients  Iebkx, 
Itebna,  and  Jutebna.  The  name  Hibemia  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  inhabitants  of  its  southern  coast,  called  Juyebni  by  Ptolemy ;  to 
whom  also  the  names  Ivema  and  Juveraa  are  to  be  traced.  The  original 
name  of  the  island,  however,  was  probably  Bergima  or  Vergion.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers ;  but 
the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer  the  island,  though  they  ob- 
tained some  knowledge  of  it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was 
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mnitd  on  b«twe«ii  it  and  Britain.  We  hare  no  account  of  the  island  ex- 
Mpl  ftooi  Ptolemy,  who  must  have  derived  his  infonnation  from  the  state- 
mmntMjoi  the  British  merchants  who  visited  its  coasts. 

HmocjBauiBA.  A  city  of  Lydia,  between  the  Caicns  and  Hennas.  Di- 
ana Peraiea  waa  worshipped  here,  and  her  rites  are  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished at  this  place  as  eariy  as  the  reign  of  C]nrus.  This  was  one  of  the 
twelve  eities  of  Asia  Minor  overthrown  by  the  great  earthquake  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius. 

HisPAifUu  A  peninsula  in  the  southwest  of  Europe,  now  Spain  and 
ParUtgoL  The  Romans,  as  eariy  as  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  di 
Tided  this  country  into  two  provinces,  separated  horn  one  another  by  the 
Ibeitts  (£6ro),  and  called  Hitpania  Citerwr  and  Hupania  Ulterior ^  the  formei 
being  to  the  east,  and  the  latter  to  the  west  of  the  river.  In  consequence 
of  there  being  two  protinces,  we  frequently  find  the  country  called  HupO' 
nim  in  the  plural.  Augustas  made  a  new  division  of  the  country,  and 
fMnned  three  provinces,  TttrraconengUf  Batica,  and  Liuitania.  The  first  of 
these  derived  its  name  from  Tarraco  (  Tarragona)t  the  capital  ofthe  province, 
and  comprehended  the  whole  ofthe  northwest  and  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
It  was  t^  far  the  largest  of  the  three.  B<Bfica  derived  its  name  from  the 
Biver  Bstis  (Ottadalqviver),  and  was  separated  from  Lusitania,  on  the  north 
and  west,  by  the  River  Anas  (Guadiana),  and  from  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
east,  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  River  Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemu^ 
on  the  Mediterranean.  The  province  Lusitania  corresponded  very  nearly 
is  extent  to  the  modem  Portugal. 

HoRBSTi.  A  tribe  of  Britain,  placed  by  Richard  of  Cirencester  in  the 
peninaula  of  Fife,  All  that  appears  with  regard  to  their  situation,  from  the 
narrative  of  Tacitus,  is,  that  they  lay  somewhere  between  the  Grampian 
Hills  and  the  previously  conquered  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Forth. 


Iciwi.  A  numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who  dwelt  to  the 
north  of  the  TrinQ|>antes,  in  the  modem  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Their  revolt  from  the  Romans,  under  their  heroic  Queen  Boadicea,  is  cel- 
ebrated in  history.  Their  chief  town  was  Yenta  Icenonim  (now  Caigter), 
about  three  miles  from  Norwich. 

Idistayiso.  a  plain  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Porto  Westphalica,  between  Rinteln  and  Hautberge.  Here  Germanicus  de 
feated  Arminius.    On  the  meaning  ofthe  name,.consult  notes  on  Ann,,  ii.,  16# 

Ilium.    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  ii.,  54-. 

Illtkicum.  Included,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  all  the  land  west  of 
Macedonia,  and  east  of  Italy  and  Raetia,  extending  south  as  far  as  Epirus, 
and  north  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Savus  and  Dravus,  and  the  junction 
of  these  rivers  with  the  Danube.  This  wide  extent  of  countiy  was  inhab- 
ited by  numerous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom  were  more  or  less  barbarous. 
They  were  probably  ofthe  same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  some  Celts 
were  mingled  with  them.    The  country  was  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  i/- 
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lyris  Barbara  or  /Zoi^aiui,  the  Roman  proyince  of  Illyricam,  extending  along 
the  Adriatic  from  Italy  (Istria)  to  the  River  Drilo,  and  comprehending  a  part 
of  modem  Croatia^  the  whole  of  Dalmatiay  almost  the  whole  of  Basniat  and 
a  part  of  Albania.  2.  IllyrU  Gr^eea,  or  Illyria  Prqperf  also  called  Epirtu 
Nova,  extended  from  the  Drilo,  along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ceraunian  Mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  from  Epirus  proper.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Macedonia,  and  embraced  the  greater  part  of  modem  Albania. 

InoJetonks.  a  name  given,  according  to  Tacitus,  to  one  of  the  three 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  German  race.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  the  native  term  Inbeux^ner,  and  to  mean  **  the  inhabitants 
of  the  inner  coasts."  If  this  supposition  be  correct,  the  Latin  form  of  the 
luune  ought  to  have  the  long  penult,  IngMwua.    Compare  Istayones. 

Intehslii.  a  people  in  Liguria,  on  the  coast,  whose  chief  town  was 
Albium  Intemelium,  now  Vintimiglia. 

Intbramna.  An  ancient  municipium  in  Umbria,  situate  on  the  River 
Nar  (Nera),  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  flowing  into  this  stream,  whence  its 
inhabitants  were  called  InteramnaieM  Nartet.  h  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  The  mod- 
em  name  is  Term. 

IsT^YONES.  A  name  given,  according  to  Tacitus,  to  one  of  the  three 
great  geographical  divisions  of  the  German  race.  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  with  the  native  term  Weetbewohner,  or  "  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  country."  On  thlJ6  supposition  the  penult  ought  to  be 
long  in  Istigwnes.    Compare  Inoatones. 

L. 

LanooAakdi,  or  Lonoobardl  A  Gemian  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race. 
They  dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Albis  (Elbe),  near  the  River 
Saale ;  but  they  afterward  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  were  for  a  time  subject  to  Maroboduus  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  disappear  from  history  for  four  centuries. 
Like  most  of  the  other  German  tribes,  they  migrated  southward ;  and  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifth  century,  we  find  them  again  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  in  Upper  Hungary.  Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated 
the  Heruli.  In  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  they  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
the  invitation  of  Jiutinian,  and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  en- 
gaged for  thirty  years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Gepidae,  which  only 
ended  with  the  extermination  of  the  latter  people.  In  A.D.  568,  Alboin,  the 
King  of  the  Langobardi,  under  whose  command  they  had  defeated  the  Gep- 
idae, led  his  nation  across  the  Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  plains  of 
Northern  Italy,  which  have  ever  since  retained,  by  a  slight  corruption,  the 
name  of  Lombardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  the  Lorn' 
bards,  which  existed  for  upward  of  two  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Char- 
lemagne. 

LAODioiA.  Called,  for  distinction*  sake  from  other  places  of  the  same 
name,  Xoodacca  ad  Man  (M  ry  i^oAarr;),  a  oity  on  the  oowt  of  Syria, 
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about  tttj  BOes  sooUi  of  Antioch.  It  was  built  bj  Se^vcua  I.,  on  the  site 
af  aa  earlier  city  called  Ramitha,  or  Aevin^  'Axry.  It  had  the  best  haibor  in 
Sjrria,  and  tbe  surroaiidiiig  ooantry  waa  celebrated  for  its  wine  and  fniits, 
arhicb  formed  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of  the  place.  It  waa  also  an  im- 
portant city  under  the  Roman  empire. 

LlBUBHlA.  A  district  of  lUyricam  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  sep- 
arated from  latria  on  the  northwest  by  the  Hirer  Arsia,  and  from  Dahnatia 
on  the  south  by  the  River  Titioa,  thus  corresponding  to  the  western  part  of 
Cnatim  and  the  northern  part  of  the  modem  Dahnatia.  The  inhabitants, 
the  Libomi,  aopported  themaelves  chiefly  by  commerce  and  navigation. 
They  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early  period  as  bold  and  akillful  sailon,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  firat  people  who  bad  the  sway  of  the  waten 
of  the  Adriatic.  Their  ahipa  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sailing,  and 
henoe  veaaeb  baUt  after  the  aame  model  were  called  Xi»6vnuca,  or  LUmna 
navM.  It  waa  to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Angustos  was  mainly 
indebted  for  hia  victory  over  Antony's  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actinm.  The 
Libomiana  were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the  Romans. 
Being  haid  preaaed  by  the  lapydea  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on 
the  aouth,  they  sought  the  protection  o{  Rome  at  a  comparatively  early 
period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their  towna  were  tfainwiec,  or  exempt 
fromtaxea. 

LiouKiA.  A  district  of  luly,  which,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  River  Varus  {Var)  and  the  Maritime  Alps,  which 
separated  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul ;  on  the  southeast  by  the  River  Hacra, 
which  aeparated  it  from  Etruria ;  on  the  north  by  the  Po ;  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Sinus  Ligusticus,  or  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  country  is  very  mountain- 
ous and  unproductive.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests  on  the  mountains  pro- 
duced excellent  timber,  which,  with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was 
exported  from  Genua  {Oenoa\  the  principal  town  of  the  country-.  The  in- 
habitanta  were  called  by  the  Greeks  Ligyet  and  JUg;y«fiiu,  and  by  the  Ro- 
mans LigAres. 

LiMtBA.  A  city  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Lycia,  on  the  River  Limyrus, 
twenty  atadia  from  its  noouth.  Here  the  young  prince  Caius  Cesar,  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  died  of  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia,  A.D.  4. 

LooANA,  or  LoHANA.  One  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  on  its  right 
bank,  in  Germania  Magna.    It  is  now  the  Lahn, 

LovDiNiUM,  or  LoNDiNVM.  The  capital  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  aituate 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  TamSsis  (  Thanus),  in  the  modem  Swihwark, 
though  it  afterward  apread  over  the  other  side  of  the  river.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Caesar,  probably  beeauae  bis  line  of  maroh  led  him  in  a  different 
direction ;  and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken 
of  as  a  flourishing  and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  merchants,  al- 
though neither  a  Roman  colony  nor  a  municipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the 
Britons  under  Boadicea,  A.IX  62,  the  Roman  governor,  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus,  abandoned  Loadiniom  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  the  inKahituntt  ^ 
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and  plundered  the  town.  From  the  effects  of  this  derastation  it  gradually 
recoveredi  and  it  appears  again  as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch  by  Constantine  the 
Great,  or  Theodosius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain ;  and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Augusta^  whence  some  writers  hare  . 
conjectured  that  it  was  then  made  a  colony.  Londinium  had  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames,  that  it  was  called  at  this 
period  a  town  of  the  Trinobantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous  than  the  old  part  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  river.  London  was  the  central  point  from  which  all  the 
Roman  roads  in  Britain  diverged. 

LuoDUNUM  Batatorum.  The  chief  town  of  the  Batavi,  now  Leydm. 
Vid.  Batavi. 

LuppiA.  Now  the  Lippe,  a  navigable  river  in  the  northwest  of  Ger- 
many, which  falk  into  the  Rhine  at  Wesel,  in  WeMtphtUia,  and  on  which 
the  Romans  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 

Lygii.  An  important  people  in  Germany,  between  the  Yiadus  {Oder) 
and  the  Vistula,  in  modem  SiUtia  and  Paaen.  They  were  bounded  by  the 
Burgundiones  on  the  north,  the  Gothi  on  the  east,  the  Bastsmas  and  Osi  on 
the  west,  and  the  Marsingi,  SilingSB,  and  Semnones  on  the  south.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manimi,  Duni, 
Elysii,  Buri,  Arii,  Naharvali,  and  Helveconae.  They  first  appear  in  history 
as  members  of  the  great  Marcomannic  league  formed  by  Maroboduus  in  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  third  century  some  of  the  Lygii 
immigrated  with  the  Burgundiones  westward,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 


Macedonia.  As  a  Roman  province,  comprised  not  only  Macedonia 
proper,  but  also  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  Illyricum  to  the  west.  The  Ro- 
man province  of  Macedonia,  accordingly,  extended  from  the  JBgean  to  the 
Adriatic  Seas,  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Achaia.  It 
was  originally  governed  by  a  proconsul.  Tiberius  made  it  one  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Caesars,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 

Macedonbs  Hyrcani.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city  named  Hjrrcania,  sit- 
uate in  the  Hyrcanian  plain  of  Lydia,  to  the  southeast  of  Thyatira.  It  was 
one  of  the  twelve  cities  which  suffered  from  the  violent  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.     Compare  Brotter,  ad  Tac.,  Ann.^  ii.,  47. 

Maonetes.  The  inhabitants  of  Magnesia  ad  iSipylum,  a  city  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  northwestern 
declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus,  and  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Hermus.  It 
is  famous  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by  the  two  Scipioe 
over  Antiochus  the  Great,  which  secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the 
East,  B.C.  190.  It  suffered,  with  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  it  was  still  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  fifth  century. 
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ManImi.  a  Gennan  tribe,  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  montli  of  tb« 
NtiM$t.    It  is  impossible,  howerer,  to  detennine  their  precise  position. 

Mabcomanni.  a  German  tribe,  of  whom  we  first  bear  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Cassar  and  the  Helvetians  (C«f.,  B. 
O.t  i.,  51),  on  the  Rhine ;  then  between  the  Main  and  the  Neckar.  After 
Casar*s  death  they  dwelt  between  the  Danube  and  the  Drave^  in  Au»tria  and 
Hungary^  till  the  Romans  conquered  Pannonia  and  the  Noric  Alps,  when 
they  withdrew  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  into  the  country  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Boii,  whom  they  expelled.  This  they  did  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Maroboduus,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  come  to  Rome  and  been  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Augustus.  He  raised  his  people  to  a  Kigh  pitch  of 
pros^rity,  and  formed  a  league  including  a  great  number  of  the  Suevic 
tnbes,  of  which  the  Langobardi  and  Semnones  were  the  most  northerly. 
His  power  had  become  formidable  to  Rome,  and  Tiberius  prepared  to  in- 
vade his  dominions.  But  a  sudden  insurrection  of  the  Pannonian  and  Dal- 
matian tribes  compelled  Tiberius  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him  {Veil.,  ii., 
106-110 ;  Ann.,  ii.,  16).  The  Langobardi  and  Semnones  having  withdrawn 
from  Maroboduus,  and  attached  themselves  to  Arminius,  the  chief  of  the 
Cherusci,  a  war  ensued  between  them.  Inguiomerus,  the  uncle  of  Annini- 
us,  came  over  to  Maroboduus,  who  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  retire 
among  the  Marcomanni,  and  apply  to  Rome  for  assistance  (Ann.,  ii.,  44-46). 
It  appears  that  a  peace  was  then  concluded  between  them.  Maroboduus 
was  soon  after  expelled  by  Catualda,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Italy :  he 
lived  there,  at  Ravenna,  for  eighteen  years.  Catualda  was  driven  out  by 
the  Hermunduri,  and  also  fled  to  Tiberius  for  protection.  The  followexs 
of  these  two  princes  were  settled  beyond  the  Danube,  between  the  Mifrava 
and  Gran,  and  Yannius,  from  the  tribe  of  the  Quadi,  was  appointed  as  their 
king  {Ann.,  ii.,  62,  63;  xii^  29,  30 ;  Hut.,  iii.,  5).  Peace  was  maintained 
between  the  Romans  and  the  tribes  along  the  Danube  till  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  when  hostilities  broke  out,  and  continued  almost  uninterruptedly  till 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire  {Dio,  Ixvii.,  7 ;  Plin.,  Pan.,  viii.,  12). 
For  an  account  of  the  great  Marcomannic  war  in  the  reign  of  M.  Anrelius, 
see  Dio,  Ixviii.,  9 ;  Ixxi.,  3,  8-15,  20-33  ;  Ixxii.,  2.  After  the  death  of  At- 
tila,  in  whose  army  they  served,  they  are  not  any  more  heard  of. 

Mabb  Dalmaticuh.  That  part  of  the  Adriatic  which  lay  off  the  cosst 
of  Dalmatia,  in  Illyricum. 

Marb  Adbiaticum,  or  HADRiATZcnM.  Now  the  Chtlf  of  Venice,  or  die 
Adriatic.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the  town  of  Adria  or  Hadria, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  (Po)  and  Athesis  {Adige).  The  lower 
part,  to  the  south  of  Hydruntum  {Otranto),  in  Calabria,  and  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontory,  opposite,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus,  was  called  Marb  Ioniux, 
or  the  Ionian  Sea.  , 

Marb  loNiirM.  The  Ionian  Sea,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  between 
Italy  and  Greece.  It  formed,  in  fact,  the  southern  portion  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  began  on  the  west  at  Hydruntum  (Otranto),  in  Calabria,  and  on  the 
east  at  the  Acroceraunian  promontoty,  on  the  coast  of  Epirus.    Its  nam* 
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wu  usually  derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  mythie  wanderings  of  lo ;  but 
it  came  in  reality  from  the  Ionian  colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia 
and  the  other  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  Oreece. 

Mabb  Lycivm.  That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  along  the 
eoast  of  Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mabb  Rubbum.  In  its  most  general  aoceptation^,  the  same  as  the  Mare 
Erythrmtm  of  the  Greek  writers  (i^  'Epth^/vd  ^dXoffaa),  namely,  the  whole 
expanse  of  sea  between  Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  west  and  India  on  the 
east,  including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sea  and  Pereian  Chulf),  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  appellation  Mare  Rubnan  became  identical  with 
that  of  Sinua  Arabieue,  or  the  Red  Sea. 

Mabb  Subticuh.  Now  the  Baltic.  Its  southwestern  part  was  called 
SinuB  Codanue,  often  erroneously  taken  for  the  Baltic  itself. 

Mabsi.  a  people-of  Germany,  who  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  on 
both  banks  of  the  Amisia  {Eme)^  and  to  have  been  only  a  tribe  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  although  Tacitus  makes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  ancient 
tribes  in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Varus ;  but  they  were  subsequently 
driven  into  the  interior  of  the  country  tqr  Germanicus. 

Mabszoni.  a  Gennan  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  modem  Wartaw.  They  are  perhaps  the  same  race  with  the  Marsi,  or 
ebe  their  descendants. 

Mabvs,  or  MoBVs.  One  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  on  its  left 
bank,  now  the  March.  This  stream  became  well  known  to  the  Romans  in 
their  vrar  with  Maroboduus,  king  of  die  Marcomanni. 

Massilia.  Now  MaraeAkaf  a  Greek  city  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterrsnean,  in  the  country  of  the  Salyes.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor,  about  B.C.  600,  and  soon  became  a 
very  flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  planted  several  colonies  on  the  coSst  of  Gaul  and 
Spain .  Its  navat  power  and  commercial  greatness  soon  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  war  upon  the  city ;  but  the  Massilians  not 
only  maintained  their  independence,  but  defeated  their  opponents  in  a  sea 
fight.  At  an  early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  always  continued  faithful  allies.  Accordingly,  when  the  south- 
eastern comer  of  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own  constitution.  Massilia  was 
for  many  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  commereial  cities  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  paid  attention  to  literatnie  and  phi- 
losophy ;  and  under  the  Roman  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illustrious  Romans  resorted  to  com- 
plete their  studies. 

MattiIci.  a  people  of  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the  Lahn,  and  were  a  branch  of  the  Catti. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had 
fortnsses  and  silver  mines  in  their  country.    After  the  death  of  Nero,  they 
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iwoltod  ^UMt  IIm  Eomaas,  and  took  put  with  the  Cstti  uid  other  Ger- 
■u  tnbee  in  the  siege  of  Moguatieakin.  From  this  time  they  dissppeav 
horn  ktstoiy,  sad  their  oouitry  was  subsequently  occttpied  by  the  Alenwa- 
■L  Their  chief  towns  were  Aqiw  Mattiscs  {Wittbadem),  and  Mattiacnua 
(JTerttr,). 

IIattidm.  The  ehief  town  of  the  Catti,  situate  on  the  Adrana  {Eider), 
h  was  destfoyedby  Oennanicus.    The  site  answers  to  the  modem  Mmden. 

MiLftrus.  One  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  territori- 
ally to  Caria,  and  politicaUy  to  Ionia,  being  the  southeramost  of  the  twelre 
eitiss  of  the  Ionian  eonfeden^.  It  stood  upon  the  southern  headland  of 
the  Sinus  IiStmims,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  MiDander.  The  adjacent 
teiritoiy  was  rich  in  flocks ;  and  the  city  was  celebraied  for  its  woolen  £ab- 
lics,  the  MiUtU  «tlbf«.  At  a  very  early  period  it  became  a  great  maritime 
■late,  extending  its  eommeroe  throughout  the  Meditenanean,  and  eren  be- 
yond the  PiUars  of  Hercules,  but  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  jthe 
Euine,  along  the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted  several  important 
eokwies.  Miletus  also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  early  history  of  Greek 
lilerstors,  as  the  birth-place  of  the  phikeophers  Thales,  Anaximander,  and 
Ans¥imenrs,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Hecatcus.  Under  the  Ro- 
man sway,  it  still  appears  as  a  place  of  some  consequence. 

McBiriTs,  or  Hjekub.  Now  the  Mmin,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the 
Monies  Sudeti,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  the  Hermunduri  and  the  J>*. 
twmatti  Agri,  end  filling  into  the  Rhine  opposite  l^oguntiacom  (Jtfiayenc*). 

McBBis  Lacus.  Now  Birkei-tl'Kenmn,  a  great  lake  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Nile,  in  Middle  £gypt,  used  for  the  reception  and  subsequent  distri- 
bution of  a  part  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancienU 
to  have  been  dug  by  Maris,  king  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  really  a  natural,  and 
not  an  artificial  lake. 

McBSiA.  A  ooonliy  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount  HsMnua, 
whioh  separated  it  from  Thrace,  and  by  the  ranges  of  Oihelua  and  Scordus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia;  on  the  west  by  the  range  of  Scordus, 
and  the  Riven  Drinus  and  Savus,  which  separated  it  from  Illyricum  and 
Pannonia;  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia ;  and 
on  the  east  by  the  Pontus  Eutinus,  thus  corresponding  to  the  modem  Servis 
and  Btdguria.  This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  constituted  a  Roman  province  until  the 
eommencement  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally  only  one  prov- 
ince, but  was  afterward  formed  into  two  provinces  (probably  aAer  the  con- 
quest of  Dacia  by  Trajan),  called  M(»m  S^^terior  and  Maaia  Inferwr^  the 
former  being  the  western,  the  latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  countiy.  When 
Aurelian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  that  province  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Mcesia  was 
called  Daeia  Awtlimni;  and  this  new  province  was  divided  into  Dacia  Ri" 
petuUf  the  district  along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Jnteriar,  the  district  south 
of  the  latter,  as  far  ss  the  frontiers  of  Mscedonia.  In  the  reign  of  Valens, 
9  of  the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube,  and  settled  in  M<asia.    These  Goths 
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mre  sometimes  called  Maso-Gothe,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  XTlphilas 
tnmslated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 

MoiTA.  Now  AngUftjf,  an  itland  off  jthe  coast  of  the  OrdoTiceSf  in  Brit- 
sin,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Ihuids.  It  was  invaded  by  Suetoni- 
us Paulinus,  A.D.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  A.D.  78.  Caesar 
{B.  O.,  v.,  13)  erraneoosly  describes  this  island  as  halfway  between  Britan- 
nia and  Hibemia.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  critics  that  the 
Mona  of  C»sar  is  the  Isle  of  Man;  but  it  is  more  probaUe  that  he  received 
a  &]se  report  respecting  the  resl  position  of  Mona  especially  since  all  other 
aneient  writers  give  the  name  of  Mona  to  the  ItU  of  Anglesey,  and  the  name 
of  the  latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned  to  Caesar  on  account  of 
its  celebrity  in  connection  with  the  Dniids. 

lixMA.  Now  the  Meuee,  or  Maa»,  a  river  in  Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in 
Mount  Vogesus,  m  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  and  falling  into  the  Yaha- 
lis  (  Waal),  or  western  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

MosTBHi.  The  inhabitants  of  Mostene,  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrca- 
nian  plain,  to  the  southeast  of  Thyatira.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  17. 

N. 

Nabatai.  An  Arabian  people,  who  dwelt  originally  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  the  changes,  however,  effected  among 
the  communities  of  these  regions  by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judea,  the 
Nabatasans  extended  westward  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  territory 
of  the  Edomites,  while  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  southern  part  of  Jn- 
dea,  which  received  frcHn  them  the  name  of  Idumea.  Hence  the  Nabattt- 
ans  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  the  northeastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both  sides  of  the 
.£lanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Idumean  Mountains  (Mountains  of  Seir),  where 
they  had  their  celebrated  rock-hewn  capital,  Petra.  At  first  they  were  a 
roving,  pastoral  people ;  but  as  their  position  gave  them  the  command  of 
the  trade  between  Arabia  and  the  West,  they  prosecuted  that  trade  with 
great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans.  Sustained  by  this  traffic,  a 
powerful  monarchy  arose,  which  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings 
of  Syria.  Under  Augustus  the  NabataBans  are  found  as  nominal  subjects 
of  the  Roman  empire.  Under  Trajan  they  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  became  a  Roman  province,.  A.D.  105-107. 

NahabvIli.  a  German  tribe  dwelling  between  the  Warta  and  the  VU- 
tulon  near  Petricau, 

■  Nak.  Now  the  Nira,  a  river  in  Central  Italy,  rising  in  Mount  Fiacel- 
1ns,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Picenum.  It  flows  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  forming  the  boundary  lietween  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the 
Sabitti,  and,  after  receiving  the  Yelinus  {Velino)  and  Tolenus  {Turano), 
and  passing  by  Interamna  and  Namia,  it  falls  into  the  Tiber  not  far  from 
Oericulum.    It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphureous  waters  and  white  col<Hr. 

Naxisci.    a  small  but  brave  people  in  the  south  of  Germa&y,  of  the  Sue- 
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▼ie  r«De,  w^  dwelt  to  the  west  of  the  Mareomaimi  and  east  of  the  Her- 
aandnri,  and  extended  iiom  the  Montee  Sndeti  on  the  north  to  the  Daa- 
nhe  on  the  eooth,  thoa  inhabiting  |»|it  of  the  Upper  P^Uimatt  and  the  oonn- 
tiyofthe  FiehiOgMrgt, 

Nabnia.  Now  Nami,  a  town  in  Umbria,  sitoate  on  a  lofty  hill,  on 
the  aonth  bank  of  the  River  Nar.  It  waa  originaUy  called  Nequmum,  It 
waa  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C.  299,  when  ita  name  waa  changed  to  Nar- 
nia,  after  the  fiver.  Thia  town  waa  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  ae- 
ceaatble  only'on  the  eastern  and  western  sides.  On  the  west  aide  it  could 
only  be  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge,  which  Augustas  built  orer  the 
liver. 

Navportus.  Now  OUr  (Upper)  Laiboehy  an  ancient  and  important 
town  of  the  Tanrisci,  situate  on  the  River  Nauportua  {Laibaeh),  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Savua,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The  town  fell  into  decay  after  the 
founding  of  £mona  {Laibaek),  which  was  only  fifteen  milea  fh>m  it. 

NiMBTBa.  A  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Rhine,  whoae  chief  town 
waa  Noviomagos,  subsequently  Nemetv,  now  Speyer^  or  Sjptret. 

Nbrtii.  a  powerftd  and  warlike  people  in  <jalUa  Belgica,  whose  terri- 
tory extended  from  the  River  Sabis  (Smiibn)  to  the  ocean,  and  part  of 
which  waa  covered  by  the  Silva  Aiduenna.  They  were  divided  into  sev- 
eral smaller  tribes,  the  Oentrones,  Omdix,  Levaci,  Plenmezii,  and  Geiduni. 
In  B.C.  66,  they  were  defeated  by  C»sar  with  such  slaughter,  that  out  of 
sixty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  aims  only  five  hundred  were  left. 

Nicopdus.  A  city  at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the  point 
of  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Am- 
bracia,  opposite  to  Actinm.  It  waa  buih  by  Augustus  in  memory  of  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  was  peopled  ftom  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  other 
neighboring  cities,  and  also  with  settlers  from  JBtolia.  Augustus  also 
built  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  a  neighboring  hill,  and  founded  games  in  honor 
of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  fifth  year.  The  city  waa  received  into 
the  Amphtctyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken  of  as  both 
a  libera  cwUa»y  and  aa  a  colony.  It  had  a  considerable  commerce  abd  ex- 
tensive fisheries.  It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine,  and 
its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and  by  Justinian. 

NoLA.  One  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Oampatiia,  twenty-one  Roman 
milea  to  the  southeast  of  Capua.  It  was  founded  by  the  Ausones,  but  aft- 
erward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Etrurians,  whence  some  writers  call  it 
an  Etruscan  city.  In  B.C.  313  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Canne,  when  the  other 
Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  allowed,  in  consequence, 
to  retain  its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Social  war 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Samnite  garrison.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian.  The  Emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Mola. 

Nonfcmr.    A  Roman  province  sooth  of  the  Danube,  which  probably  de- 
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hved  its  nwne  fiom  the  town  of  Noreia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Rastia  and  Vindelicia,  on  the  east  by  Panno- 
nia,  and  on  the  south  by  Pannonia  and  Italy.  It  corresponded  to  the  greater 
part  of  Sigria  and  CturnUhioj  and  a  part  oiAuftrioj  Bavaria^  and  Salzburg. 
Noricnm  was  a  mountainous  country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  oy 
mountains  on  the  south  and  east,  but  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alps, 
the  Aipet  Noriem  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg)^  ran  right  through  the 
]Mrovince.  In  these  mountains  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found, 
and  the  Norie  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  Celts,  dirided  into- several  tribes,  of  which  the  Taurisci,  also 
called  Norici,  after  their  capital,  Noreia,  were  the  most  important.  They 
were  ooaqoered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
after  the  snbjugattion  of  Rartia  by  Tiberias  and  Drusns,  sad  their  country 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province. 

NviTHdNSB.  A  people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on  die  right  bank  of  the 
Albis  (Elbe),  to  the  southwest  of  the  Sazones,  and  north  of  the  Langobardi, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  modem  Mecklenburg. 

NuMiDJB.  The  inhabitants  of  Numidia,  a  district  of  Africa,  answering  to 
the  modem  Algiere.  The  Roman  province  of  Numidia,  however,  corre- 
sponded merely  to  the  eastern  part  of  AlgUn. 

O. 

OeoXdbs  IvvcIaM.  'Sovr  the  Orkney  and  SheOand  /«Zef ,  a  group  of 
several  small  islands  off  the  northtim  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  north  of 
Britain. 

Obdovicbb.  a  people  in  the  western  part  of  Britain,  opposite  the  island 
of  Mona  {Angleeey)^  and  occupying  the  northern  part  of  modem  WaUe^  or 
the  counties  of  FUntt  Denbighj  Caemfioroon,  Merioneth,  and  Montgomery. 

Osi.  A  people  of  Germany,  dwelling  probably  in  the  mountains  between 
the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the  Oran.  According  to  Tacitus,  they  were 
tributary  to  the  Sarmatians,  and  dso  to  the  Quadi.  The  same  writer  makes 
them  to  have  spoken  the  Pannonian  language,  and  hence  not  to  have  been 
really  a  Germfunrace.    Consult,  however,  notes  on  Germ.,  c.  xzviii. 

OsTiA.  A  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  distant  sixteen  miles  by  land.  It  was  situate  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  left  ^tBk  of  the  river,  Ostia  was  founded  by  Antxa  Marcius,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome,  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  eventually  became  an  im- 
portant and  flourishing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  destroyed  by  Marius, 
but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Emperor 
Claudius  constructed  a  new  and  better  harbor  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber, 
which  was  enlarged  and  improved  by  Trajan.  This  new  harbor  was  simply 
called  Portue  Rinnanu9,.<yr  Portua  AugtuH,  and  around  it  there  sprang  a 
flourishing  Jown,  also  caHcd  Portue.  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  the  harbor  of 
which  had  already  been  partly  filled  up  with  sand,  now  sank  into  insig. 
aific»f)^e,  and  only  oontisued  to  exist  through  its  salt-works  {salin4B\  which ' 
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• 
iMd  b0«a  attabUshed  by  Aiieiis  Mareiw.    The  rains  of  Ostia  we  now  be»-> 
twees  two  and  tkiee  miles  from  the  coast,  as  the  sea  has  gradually  receded 
ia  eonseqaenee  of  the  aecumnlatMrn  of  sand  depoeited  by  the  Tiber. 

OzidMBS.  A  German  tribe  in  the  extreme  North,  named  by  Tacitus  ia 
eonneetioB  with  the  Helliisii,  and  of  whom  nothing  certain  is  known.  They 
probably  inhabited  a  part  ofLtg^itmd. 

P. 

Pahpht  LtA.  A  belt  of  mountain  coast-land  along  the  oonthem  shore  ci 
Asia  Minor,  between  Lycia  on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  the  east,  and  on 
the  north  boidenng  upon  Pisidia.  It  was  intersected  by  riverB  flowing  down 
from  the  range  of  Tannis  on  the  north,  having  a  short  coarse  indeed,  bat 
•erend  of  them  with  a  eonsideiahle  body  of  water.  The  inhabitants  were 
a  mixture  of  races,  whence  their  name  Udft^vXoi,  "  of  all  races."  Besides 
the  aborigmal  inhabitants  ^f  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabian)  family,  and  Cili- 
ciana,  there  were  very  early  Greek  settlen  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the 
land.  Pamphy  lia  was  successiTely  a  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  Grse- 
co-Synan,  and  Pergamenian  kingdoms,  and  passed  by  the  wDl  of  Attalus 
lU.  to  the  Romans,  B.C.  190,  under  whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this 
province  of  Puophylia  included  also  Pisidia  and  Isanria,  and  afterward  a 
part  of  Lycia.  Under  Constantine,  however,  Pisidia  vras  again  separated 
from  Pamphylia. 

P&NDATBRiA,  or  Pahdataria.  A  Small  island  in  Ike  Tynheaian  Sea, 
off  the  coast  oi  Campania,  to  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was 
banished.    It  is  now  VenduUne.   ■ 

Pann Snia.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Roman  provinces  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Alps,  separated  on  the  west  from  Noricum  by  Mens 
Cetius,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the  Alpes  Julias ;  on  the  south  from  Illjrria 
by  the  Savus ;  on  the  east  from  Daeia  by  the  DAnube ;  and  on  the  north 
from  Oeimany  by  the  same  river.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  oastern  part 
oi  Awtria,  Styriot  Carinthia,  Camioiaj  the  whole  of  Hungary  between  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  Slavoma^  aiid  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia,  The 
Pannonians,  sometimes  called  PiBoniaus  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  prolK 
ably  of  Dlyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes.  They  were 
a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but  aro  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their  independenoe  of  Rome 
until  Augustus,  after  his  conquest  of  the  lUyrians  (B.C.  35),  tui^ed  his  arms 
against  them,  and  they  were  shortly  afterward  subdued  by  his  general,  Tib* 
ius.  In  A.D.  7  the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the  other  Illyr- 
ian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and  were  with  difficulty  conquered  by 
Tiberius,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  three  years  (A.D.  7-9). 
It  was  after  the  tennination  of  this  war  that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by  seversl 
Roman  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of  these  troops  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  is  described  in  the  first  book  of  the  Annals.  From  this  time  to 
the  end  of  tho  empire,  Pannonia  always  contained  a  large  number  of  Rooum 
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tnM>p0»  on  wseoant  of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other  powerfnl  berbur- 
ous  nations.  In  oonsequence  of  the  Laige  number  of  troops  always  sta- 
tioned in  this  countiy,  seTeial  towns  wera  founded,  and  numerous  fortcesses 
were  erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannopia  originally  formed  only  one  prov- 
ince, but  was  soon  divided  into  two  provinces,  called  PannenM  Sw^erior 
and  PoiMoiua  Inferior. 

Pabthi.  The  Parthians,  a  warlike  people  of  the  East,  especially  eel- 
•brmted  as  horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans  had  fatal 
experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them,  became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass 
into  a  proverb.  Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spraad  like  a  cloud  round  the 
iiostile  aimy,  and  poured  in  a  shower  of  darts ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  . 
eonflict  by  a  rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their  arrows  back- 
ward  upcrn  the  enemy.  Parthia,  or  Parthiene,  as  a  ceantiy  of  Asia,  lay  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Caspian,  and  east  of  Media.  The  Parthian  empire, 
however,  extended  over  Asia  .fiom  the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  iiom 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  range  of  Paropamisos,  or  even  to  the  River  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  northern  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a  continual  conflict  with 
the  nomad  tribes  of  Central  Asia. 

Pbbimthus.  An  important  ci^  of  Thrace,  on  the  Propontis,  founded  by 
the  Samians,  about  B.C.  559.  It  was  situate  twenty-two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Seljrmbria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
with  rows  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  seats  in  an  amphitheatre. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  obstinate  resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a  more  powerful  place  than  Bysantium. 
Under  the  Romans  it  still  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city,  being  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Bysantium. 
PsuciNi.    Vid.  Bastakn^. 

PhiladslpbU.  a  city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  the 
little  River  Cogamua,  southeast  of  Saidis.  It  was  built  by  Attains  Phila- 
delphus,  king  of  Pergamus.  It  suffered  greatly  from  earthquskes,  so  that 
in  Strabo*s  time  (under  Augustus)  it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (A.D.  17),  it  was  slmost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations.  It 
was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  ita  Church  is  one  of  the  seven  to 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  sddressed. 

PicsNUM.  A  country  of  Central  Italy,  forming  a  nanow  strip  of  land 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Umbria, 
on  the  west  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Vestini.  The  Picentes  were  Sabine  im* 
mignmts,  but  the  population  of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a  mixed 
character.  A  portion  of  the  people  were  transplsnted  to  the  coast  of  the 
Sinus  PsBstanns,  where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia. 

Planasia.    Now  PitmoBo,  an  island  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  to  which  Augustus  banished  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus,  in 
A.D.  7. 
Pompbiop5lis.    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  ii.,  58. 
PoKTBs  Loir«i.    Consult  notes  on  ^mi.,  L>  63. 
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PBOPOjms.  Now  the  <Sm  ^  Marmara,  the  nnall  sea  which  united  thm 
Sniae  end  ^gesn,  snd  which  dhided  Eun^  in  this  queiter  frem  Asia. 
In  •BcieBt  ttune  was  demed  from  its  pceilion  with  reference  to  the  Euxine, 
it  being  more  fully  described  as  ^  wpb  rov  U6vrov  rob  K^^eivcv  ^akaa&a, 
•ad  »*^  **ccsCiM«m  PaMtL**  It  is  of  an  iitegular  oval  sh^>e,  ranning  out 
oa  the  east  into  two  deep  gal£i,  the  Sinus  Astacenos  (Gt^tflzmid)  aad 
the  Siaoa  Ciaaos  (CM/  of  MaaAamck),  and  containing  several  islands. 
Bereral  important  Cbeek  cities  stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  which  were 
Byiaiitiam  and  Perinthos  on  the  north,  mid  Cyncos  on  die  south. 

PtkIhus.  Now  tiie  JiHumj  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  ris- 
llg  in  the  chain  of  Antitaanis,  and  which,  after  ranning  soodieast,  first 
aadofgioiind,  and  then  as  a  navigriile  river,  breaks  thnragh  the  Taurus  cbaiB 
by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then  flows  southwest  through  Cilicia^  in 
a  deep  and  rapid  stream.  It  falls  into  the  sea  near  Melius.  Its  earlier 
■aae  ia  said  to  have  been  Leocosyras,  from  the  Leuoosyri,  who  dwelt  on 
ilal 


QvADt.  A  powerful  German  peopile  of  the  Suevic  race,  who  dwelt  in 
die  southeast  of  Germany,  between  Mens  Gkibreta,  the  Silva  Hercynia,  the 
Sarmatici  Montes,  and  the  Dairabe.  They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Maroomanni,  with  whom-they  were  always  closely  united ;  on  the  north  by 
the  Golhini  and  Osi ;  on  the  east  by  the  lasyges  MetaaastK ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Pannonians,  from  whrai  they  were  divided  by  the  Danube. 
They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at  the  same  time  that  the  Maroomanm 
made  themselves  masters  of  Bohemia ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  their  ear^ 
lier  settlements.  When  Maroboduus,  and,  shortly  after,  his  successor,  Cat- 
valda,  had  been  expelled  from  their  dominions,  and  had  taken  refug;e  with 
the  RoflMms,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Romans  assigned  to  the  baibari- 
ana,  who  had  accompanied  these  monarchs,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of 
Mareonmnni  and  Quadi,  the  countiy  between  the  Marus  and  Cusus,  and 
gave  to  them  as- King  Yaanius,  who  belonged  to  Uie  Quadi.  Vannius  was 
expelled  by  his  nephews  Vangio  and  Side;  but  .this  new  kingdom  of  the 
Quadi  continued  -for  a  long  time  afterward  under  Roman  protection,  bl 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  however,  the  Quadi  joined  the  Marcomanni  and 
other  (German  tribes  in  the  long  end  bloody  war  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  emperor'a  reign.  The  independence 
of  the  Maroemanai  and  Quadi  waa  secured  by  a  peace  which  Commodus 
made  with  them  in  A.D.  180.  Their  name  is  especially  memorable  in  the 
history  of  this  war,  by  the.  victory  which  M.  AureYios  gained  over  them  in 
A.D.  174,  when  his  army  was  in  great  danger  of  bemg  destroyed  by  these 
barbarians,  and  waa  said  to  havjo  been  saved  by  a  sudden  storm,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prayem  of  his  Christian  soldieia.  The  Quadi- disappear 
from  history  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentuxy.  They  probably  nii|p^ta^ 
with  the  Suevi  £uther  w:«st. 
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R. 

RjBTLL.  A  Roman  prorince,  sooth  of  the  Danube,  which  appears  prop- 
srly  to  have  comprehended  the  whole  country  between  this  river  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  consequently  to  have  included  Vindelicia.  Die  Cas- 
sias (Uv.,  22),  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Reti  and  Vindelici  by 
DruBus  and  Tiberius,  only  mentions  the  R«ti.  Str^bo  often  speaks  of  them 
(iT.,  p.  193 ;  206 ;  vii.,  p.  449,  &c.)  a»  if  they  were  only  one  people ;  and 
Tacitus,  in  several  passages,  appears  to  include  Vindelicia  in  the  province 
of  Rsetia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  these  two  countries  formed 
two  separate  (iiovinces,  of  which  Rsetia  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Helvetii,  on  the  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  south  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  on 
the  north  by  Vindelicia,  fh>m  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Lacus  Brigan- 
tinus,  or  hakt  of  Congtanetf  and  the  River  (Enus,  or  Inn.  It  included  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tyn^,  and  the  eastern  cantons  of  SwitzerUmd.  The  only 
town  of  importance  in  Rstia  was  Tridentum  (  Trmi),  on  the  Athesis  {Adif^ 
ge),  the  capital  of  the  Tridentini. 

RSTiCA  Alpbs.  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps,  running  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  province  of  Raetia.  These  mountains  extended  from 
the  St.  Gofhard  to  the  OrteUr,  by  the  pass  by  the  StelvUt ;  and  in  them  rose 
the  CEnus  (/nn),  and  most  of  the  «hief  hvers  in  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as 
the  Athesis,  Addua,  dec. 

Raudxi  Campi.  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Italy,  near  Vercellm,  where  Ma- 
rias and  Catulus  defeated  the  Cimbri,  B.C.  101. 

JRavbnva.  An  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River  Bedttsis, 
and  aboBt  a  mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  is  now  about  five  miles  in  the  in- 
terior, in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  sttaate  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible  in  one 
direction  by  land,  probably  by  the  road  leading  from  Aximinum.  The  town 
laid  claim  to  a  high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to  have,  been  founded  by  Thea- 
salians  (Pelasgiass),  and  afterward  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant  place,  and  its  greatness 
does  not  bogin  till  the  time  of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of 
the  two  chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  other  being  Misenum,  on  the 
lower  sea.  This  emperor  not  only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a  large 
harbor  \o'  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred 
and  forty  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  harbor  with  the  Po  by  means  of 
a  canal  isalled  Paaosa,  or  Augusta  Fossa.  Tlus  harbor  was  called  C2a«««f , 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprang  up,  to  which  tho  nam^  of 
C^uarea  was  given.  All  three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  town, 
and  were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna  thus  suddenly  be- 
came oiie  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  town  it- 
self, however,  was  mean  in  appearance.  In  consequence  of  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and,  since  an  arm 
of  the  canal  was  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  the  commi». 
Bieatioa  was«arried  on  to  a  great  extent  by  gondolas,  as  in  modem  Venicik 
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The  town,  abo,  wu  rery  deficient  in  a  snpply  of  good  drinking  water ;  bot 
it  wu  not  conaidered  unhealthy,  ainee  the  canala  drained  the  marahes  to  a 
givat  extent,  and  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide  presented  the  watera  from 
•tagnating.  In  the  neighborhood  good  wine  waa  grown,  notwithatanding 
the  marahy  natuie  of  the  aoil.  When  the  Roman  empire  waa  threatened 
by  the  baibariana,  the  emperors  at  the  West  took  np  their  residence  at 
Ravenna,  which,  on  accoant  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications,  was  re- 
garded as  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire,  Theo- 
doric  also  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  after  the  OTerthiow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  exarchs,  or 
the  goTcmora  of  the  Byxantine  empire  in  Italy,  until  the  Lombaids  took 
the  town,  A.D.  752.    The  modem  Ravetma  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 


RsotiTK  LiPiDi,  or  simply  RBaiim,  also  Fobuh  Lspidi.  Now  Reggio, 
a  town  of  the  Boii,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  Mutina  and  Parma,  which 
waa  probably  made  a  colony  by  the  Consul  M.  iBmilius  Lepidus,  when  he 
eonstructed  the  iEmilia  Via  thnragh  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

Rbodioni.  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Albis  (Eibe)t  to  the  north  of  the  Langobardi. 

Rrboium.  a  celebrated  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Brattiuro,  in  the 
•oath  of  Italy,  aituate  on  the  Fretum  Sieuhany  or  the  straits  which  separate 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ancienta  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  rerb 
fi^yvvfii  **  (to  break),**  because  it  was  supposed  that  Sicily  was  at  this  place 
torn  asunder  from  Italy.  Rhegium  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Messentan  war,  B.C.  743,  by  .£olian  Chalcidians  from  Eubosa,  and  by 
Doric  Messenians  who  had  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  commence- 
ment of  hoatilities  between  Sparta  and  Messenta.  At  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond M essenian  war,  B.C.  668,  a  lai^  body  of  Messenians,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  sons  of  Aristomenes,  settled  at  Rhegium,  which  now  became  a 
flourishing  and  important  city,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighboring  towns.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  was  taken,  after  a  long 
war,  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  It 
never  recovered  after  this  its  former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake, shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war,  B.C.  90 ;  but  its 
population  was  afterward  augmented  by  Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  num- 
ber of  veterans  from  his  fleet.  The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  apoken 
at  Rhegium  until  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was  subject  to  the  Byxan* 
tine  court  long  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western  empire. 

Rhenus.  Now  the  Rhku  (in  German  the  iZJbem),  one  of  the  great  riven 
of  Europe,  forming  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many, rose  in  Mons  Adula  {St.  Chthard)^  not  far  from  the  sources  of  tlie 
Rhone.  It  flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacus 
Brigantinus  {Lake  of  Constance),  till  it  reaches  Basilia  {Ba»le),  where  it 
takes  a  northeriy  direction,  and  eventually  flows  into  the  ocean  by  several 
noiitfas.    The  ancienU  apokd  o{  two  main  arms,  into  which  the  Rhino  was 
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^i-rided  on  entering  the  teiriUny  of  the  Baftavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  eaat 
eoBtiuned  to  bear  the  name  of  Rhenua ;  while  that  on  the  west,  into  which 
tlio  Moea  (Mtum)  flowed,  was  called  Vahalis  ( Waal).    After  Drusus,  in 
B.C.  12,  had  connected  the  Fleiro  Lacus  {Zuyder  Zee)  with  the  Rhine,  by 
means  of  a  canal,  in  making  which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of 
tlie   F«««/,  we  find  mention  of  three  mouths  of  the  Rhine.    Of  these  the 
Barnes,  as  given  by  Pliny,  are,  on  the  west,  the  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of  other 
-writers) ;  in  the  centre,  the  Rhenus ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Flerum ;  but  at  a 
i«ter  timo  we  again  find  mention  of  only  two  mouths.    The  Rhine  is  de- 
scribed by  the  ancients  as  a  broad,  rapid,  and  deep  river.    It  receired  many 
tributaries,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Moeella  (Afocette)  and 
Hoaa  (Afcwe),  on  the  left;  and  the  Nicer  {Ntckar)^  Masnus  (Afoin),  and 
liuppia  (£i|>pe),  on  the  right    Its  length  is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient 
-writers.    Its  whole  course  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  inundations  of  the  riyer  near  its  mouth  ara  mentioned  by  the  ancients. 
Cssar  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed  the  Rhine.    He  threw  a 
bridge  over  the  river,  probably  in  the  neighboihood  of  Cologne. 

Rndous.  Now  Rhodes,  the  easternmost  island  of  the  iEgean,  or,  more 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea.  It  lay  off  the  southern  coast  of  Caiia, 
due  south  of  the  promontory  of  Cynossema  (Cape  Aloupo),  at  the  distance 
of  about  twelve  geographical  miles.  Its  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
is  about  forty>five  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  about  twenty  to  twenty-five. 
It  appears  to  have  been  first  colonized  by  the  Phcenicians ;  and  subsequent- 
ly by  the  Dorians.  Homer  mentions  the  three  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
island,  namely,  lAndus,  lalysusy  and  Caminu.  Rhodes  soon  became  a 
great  maritime  state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  parcelled  out 
between  the  three  cities  just  mentioned.  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voy- 
ages, and  founded  numerous  colonies.  In  B.C.  408,  the  new  capital,  called 
Bhodus,  was  built,  and  peopled  from  the  three  ancient  cities  of  Lindus,  la- 
lysus,  and  Camirus.  The  Rhodians  came  into  coanection  with  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  they  joined,  in  the  war  against  Philip  IIL  of  Macedon.  They 
also  rendered  important  aid  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mithradatic  war.  They 
were  finally  deprived  of  their  independence,  however,  by  the  Emperor  Claud- 
ius ;  and  their  prosperity  received  its  fin^  blow  from  an  earthquake,  which 
taid  the  city  of  Rbodus  in  ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  155. 

S. 
Sabini.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the  communities  of 
Central  Italy.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  widely  spread 
o*er  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opici,  Um- 
brians,  and  those  other  tribes  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the  Oreek. 
The  earliest  traces  of  the  Sabines  were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ami- 
tjtmum,  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines,  whence  they  spread 
as  far  south  as  the  confines  of  Lucania  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines  may  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes,  called  by  the  names  of  Sabini,  Sabelli,  and 
Samnites  respectively.    The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
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Ike  Nw,  the  Anio,  and  the  Tiber,  between  Latinm,  Etniria,  Umbria,  snd 
PicemuL    Thie  district  was  moontainoos,  and  better  adapted  for  pastor. 
age  Ikaa  com.    The  SabeUi  were  the  smaller  tribes,  who  issued  hvm  the 
Sahines,  such  as  the  Vestini,  Marai,  Mamicim,  Peligni,  Fnsntam,  and  Hiip- 
lai.    The  Samnku,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  aU  the  Sabine 
conmuniUes.  were  the  inhabitants  of  Samnium.    There  were  certain  na- 
tional  characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole  Sabine  race.    Tboy 
were  a  people  of  simple  and  virtuoos  habits,  faithful  to  their  woid,  and  im- 
boed  with  deep  reli^oos  feeling.    The  form  of  government  anKmg  them 
was  republican ;  but  in  war  they  chose  a  soreieign  ruler  (Bmbraiur),  whom 
the  Romans  sometimes  call  dictator,  and  sometimes  king.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campania,  they  neyer  attained  any 
high  degree  of  ciTilisation  or  mental  culture ;  but  they  were  always  distin- 
fiiiehed  by  their  love  of  freedom,  which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest 
bravery.    Of  tUs  the  Samnites  were  the  most  striking  example.    After  the 
declme  of  the  £trurian  power,  the  Sabines  were  for  a  k>ng  time  the  great- 
eat  people  m  Italy ;  and,  if  they  had  remained  united,  they  might  have  con. 
^'T'T  ^•J'^'*  peninsula.    The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of 
which  the  ^iman  people  were  composed.    In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  por- 
tion  of  the  Sd»nes,  after  the  abduction  of  their  wives  apd  daughtere.  be- 
e««  incoiporeted  with  the  Romans,  and  the  two  communities  wSe  uiited 

l^ZJ^         ^Z'^"^  **^'  ^'^"^'^'^  "^  Sabellians,  were  finaSys^b! 
do<d  by  M".  Cunns  Dentattu,  B.C.  29a 

SmoTRKicB.    Consult  notes  on  .linn.,  ij    54 

SsTrl.^"  -ortk«m  foot  of  Mount  Tmolu,,  on  «..  Uttle  Hi  Jp«rto. 

•  lofty,  precipitous  rock,  foming  „  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolu,  w«  Z 
-most  in.pn.gn.ble  cit^iel,  ,um,u„ded  by  .  triple  wS.  «,iZ2^,  Z 

»on«chy,  «,d  th.  esubjishment  of  th.  Persiim  «le  om  Asia  HijJ^t^ 
As  bec«„e  the  ,«idenc.  of  the  ..trap  of  Lydia.  The  .^  ofP^™ 
«.b.e,ue„t.y  diminished  its  importance  in  a  p.-  de^Tbu.  ^'dlH^ 

-HiestLt.  fthecTstsxTrr;^^^^^^^ 

the  province  of  Asia  to  which  St.  John  addressed  thi-  A,vw.!?  ^'''''t       '" 

had  already  sunk  mto  almost  hopeless  decay.  ^^ 

Sardinia.    A  large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Ivinir  in  «7m^o* 
tral  pos  tion  betwAAn  q,v«:«   rt     i  t.  i  **"«^n,  lymg  m  almost  a  cen- 

4«,     ,u„  oecween  bpam,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa     Th^  «..^-i,»  u      j 
the  ordinary  name  Xanrt/.  n>  v^\»'   •'' ~;"7'"*^*-     *  ne  Ureeks,  besides 
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{Mmeu  /nMmO  nam  alonf  the  whole  of  the  eaetem  tide  of  the  island, 
from  north  to  south,  occupying  about  one  third  of  its  surface ;  but  in  the  west* 
«m  and  southerti  parte  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected  by  ranges  of 
smaller  hills.  This  latter  portion  of  the  island,  however,  was  in  antiquity^ 
■•  it  is  in  the  present  day,  exceedingly  unhealthy.  Sardinia  was  very  fer- 
tile, but  was  not  extensively  ealtivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
Character  of  its  inhabitants.  Still  the  plains  in  the  western  and  southern 
parts  produced  large  quantities  of  com,  a  great  portion  of  which  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  The  wool,  dso,  of  the  island  formed  an  import- 
iBt  article  of  export.  Sardinia  likewise  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  this  island  in  B.C. 
238,  after  it  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  inhab- 
itnnts,  however,  of  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  were 
never  completely  subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius. 

SblbiTcIa  Pibsu.  a  city  and  fortress  of  Syria,  founded  by  Seleucus, 
one  month  before  the  foundation  of  Antioch;  namely,  in  April,  B.C.  300. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  an  an/cient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  overhanging  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pieria,  about  four  miles  north  of  the  Orontes,  and 
twelve  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its  natural  strength  was  improved  by  every 
known  art  of  fortification,  to  which  were  added  all  the  works  of  architecture 
and  engineering  required  to  make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a  great  sea-port, 
while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies  fronr  the  fertile  plain  between  the  city 
and  Antioch.  The  remains  of  Seleucus  were  interred  at  Seleucia,  in  a 
mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  This  city,  however,  had  fallen  entirely 
to  decay  by  the  sixth  century  of  out  era. 

Sbm NONBs.  A  German  people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  power 
M  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  and  who  dwelt  between  the  Viadus  {Oder)  and 
Albis  (Elbe),  from  the  Riesengebirge,  in  the  south,  as  far  as  the  country 
around  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder,  and  PoUdam  in  the  north.  The  Romans  first 
came  in  contact  with  them  in  the  expeditions  of  Tiberius  and  the  wars 
against  Arminius,  to  whom,  together  with  the  Langobardi,  they  went  over 
from  Maroboduus  ;  and  then  again  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  a  king  of 
theirs,  Masyus,  whom  they  had  driven  out,  came  to  Rome. 

SbquaNI.  a  powerful  Celtic  people,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  separated  from 
the  Helvetii  by  Mons  Jtara,  from  the  JEdni  by  the  Afar  {SaAne),  and  from 
the  province  NarbonensU  by  the  Rhone.  They  inhabited  the  country  called 
Franche  Compte  and  Burgundy.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  River 
Scquana  {Seine),  which  had  its  souroe  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of  their 
territoiy.    Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  {Besanfon), 

Seriphus.    Consult  notes  on  Ann,,  ii.,  85. 

SlLeRES.  A  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting  South  Wales.  They 
long  offered  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  island  who,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Saxons. 

Sinus  CodInus.    Not  the  BaXHc,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  the 

R2 
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1  part  of  the  Mun  SuwieMN,  whioh  last  answen  to  tbe  BiT* 


SOABBdliBa.  A  Oennam  tribe,  who  aeem  to  hare  U-ved  near  Jaibtdk,  bf 
tha  River  SefaMrtM. 

SuftTi.  One  of  tke  gieateat  and  moat  powerful  eommanitiea  of  Geram* 
■J,  or,  aaoie  properly  apeaking,  tbe  ooUective  name  of  a  great  number  of 
Oennan  tnbaa,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of  their  migratory 
mode  of  life,  and  apoken  of  in  oppoaition  to  the  more  aettled  tribea.  The 
Sueri  are  deaeribed,  by  all  the  ancient  writers,  aa  occupying  the  greater 
half  of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounta  Taiy  with  respect  to  the  part  of  the 
eountiy  which  they  inhabited.  C«aar  repreaenta  them  aa  dwelling  to  the  east 
of  the  Ubii  and  Sygambii,  and  weat  of  the  Cheruaci,  and  their  country  aa  di« 
vided  into  one  hundred  cantons.  Strabo  makea  them  extend  in  an  easterly 
direction  beyond  the  Albia  (JS26«),  and  in  a  southerly  one  aa  far  aa  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  gives  the  name  of  SueWa  to  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em  part  of  Germany,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  period,  the 
eoUectire  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Soevic  race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctiye  namea.  In  the 
aeoond  half  of  the  third  century,  however,  we  again  find  a  people  called 
Sueri,  dwelling  between  the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Foreat, 
whoae  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  Suabia;  bat  this  people  were 
only  a  body  of  bold  adventurers  from  various  Germai^  tribes,  who  aaaumed 
the  celebrated  name  of  Suevi  in  conaequence  of  their  not  posaessing  any 
distinguishing  appellation  of  their  own. 

SuidNBa.  A  German  tribe,  inhabiting  the  south  of  Sweden,  which  waa 
auppoaed  by  the  ancienta  to  be  an  island. 

SuKKBMTVM.  A  t6wn  of  Campania,  opposite  Capreae,  and  aituate  on 
the  Promontorium  Minervae,  which  aeparated  the  Sinus  Pestanus  from  the 
Sinus  Puteolanus.  It  waa  aubaequently  a  Roman  colony,  and  on  the  hills 
in  its  neighborhood  was  grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy,  which  waa 
etrongly  recommended  to  convalescenta  on  account  of  its  thinness  and 
wholesomeness. 

Stbni.  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just 
below  the  first  cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  southern  frontier  city 
of  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia,  and  under  the  Romans  it  was  kept  by  a  garrison 
of  three  cohorts.  From  its  neighborhood  was  obtained  the  fine  granite  called 
Syetutitea  lapie.  It  was  also  an  important  point  in  the  astronomy  and  ge« 
ography  of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  was 
therefore  chosen  as  the  place  through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel 
of  latitude.  Of  course,  the  sun  was  vertical  to  Syene  at  the  time  of  the 
aummer  solstice,  and  a  well  was  shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun 
was  then  seen  at  noon ;  or,  aa  the  rhetorician  Aristides  e^ppiesses  it,  the 
disk  of  the  sun  covered  the  well,  as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 
^  Syoambbi,  Sioambri,  SnoAMBBi,  or  Sicambbz.  One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful communities  of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonging  to  the  IstaevoneSt 
•nd  dwelling  originally  north  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  Rhine,  whence  they  spread 
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Aemselres  towards  the  north,  as  far  as  the  Luppia  (L^ftpe).  The  Sygambri 
are  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  territory.  They  were  conquered 
by  Tibenus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them  were 
transplanted  to  Gaul,  where  they  received  settlements  between  the  Meuse 
and  Rhine  as  Roman  subjects.  The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  remained 
in  Germany  withdrew  farther  south,  probably  to  the  OMuntainous  country  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Taunus.  Shortly  afterward  they  disappear  from 
Idstory,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who  places 
them  much  farther  north,  close  to  the  BruAeri  and  the  Langobaidi,  some- 
'^here  between  the  Veeht  and  the  YsMtt.  At  a  still  later  period,  we  find 
them  forming  an  important  part  of  the  confederacy  known  under  the  name 
of  Franci. 

T. 

Taexntttm.  An  important  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situate  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a  bay  of  the  sea,  about  one  hund* 
red  stadia  in  circuit,  forming  an  excellent  harbor,  and  being  a  portion  of  the 
great  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile country.  It  was  originally  built  by  the  lapygians ;  but  its  greatness 
dates  from  B.C.  706,  when  the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lacedaemonian  Parthenias 
under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus.  Tarentum  soon  became  the  most  pow- 
erful and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of  Magna  Graecia,  and  exercised  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  It  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  field,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  The  city  itself,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  contained  twenty-two  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
The  Tarentines  eventually  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans,  aqd  were 
saved  for  a  time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  came  to  their  help  in 
B.C.  281 ;  but  two  years  after  the  final  defeat  of  this  monarch,  and  his  with- 
drawal from  Italy,  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  272.  In  the 
second  Punic  war,  Tarentum  revolted  from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (B.C.  212) ; 
but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  207,  and  was  treated  by  them 
with  great  severity.  From  this  time  it  declined  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Tarentum  produced  the  best  wool  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and  other  fruits.  Its  purple  dye 
was  ilso  much  valued  in  antiquity. 

Tarbacina,  more  anciently  called  Anxitk.  An  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
situated  fifty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the 
coast,  with  a  strongly  fortified  citadel  upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably  a  Pelasgian  town  originally ; 
but  it  afterward  belonged  to  the  Yolsci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anxur.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Tarracins,  and  it 
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» a  Boman  oobny  B.C.  329.  Three  miles  west  of  the  town  stood 
the  grore  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of  this  goddess.  The  place  is  now 
called  Terraema.  The  ancient  walb  of  the  citadel  are  still  visibie  on  the 
slope  of  MonUcehi^. 

Takbacohbksis  Colohu.  Fid.  Hupania,  and  consult  notes  on  Ann,, 
L,  78. 

TAumjs.  ▲  range  of  moontains  in  Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Maenus  (Mam)  and  the  Rhine.  Mount  Taunus  is 
now  called  not  only  by  its  ancient  name,  but  also  die  Hofu  and  der  Heyrieh. 

Tehnds.  a  city  of  .£olis,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Lydia  (some 
say  in  Mysia),  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hennus,  thirty  miles  south  of 
Cyme.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius^ 
and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny*s  time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tenctbbi.  a  people  of  Gennany,  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Ruhr  and  the  Sieg,  to  the  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  usually  occurs.  They  crossed  the  Rhine,  together  with  the 
tJsipetes,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Caesar  with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped  took  refuge  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  their  southern  neighbo^  the  Sygambri.  The  Tencteh  afterward 
belonged  to  the  league  of  the  Cfaerusci,  and  at  a  still  later  period  they  axe 
mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks. 

Teutoburoibnsis  Saltus.  a  range  of  hills  in  Gennany  covered  with 
wood,  extending  north  of  the  Lnppia  {lAppe),  from  Osnahruck  to  Paderbom, 
and  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutoburger  Wold,  or  Xtp- 
piscke  Wald.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
Varus  and  three  Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Atminius,  in  A.D.  9. 

Tbutonbs,  or  Teutoni.  The  name  of  the  Teutones  was  made  known 
to  the  ancients  by  Pytheas  of  Massilia  {Marseillet),  who,  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  320  B.C.,  discovered  a  nation  of  that  name  in 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  or  in  the  present 
countries  of  HoUtein,  Schleswigf  Denmark^  and  perhaps  also  in  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Sweden.  It  seems  that  they  had  long  been  settled  there, 
for  they  lived  in  houses,  and  were  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  com- 
merce. Other  traces  of  the  name  appear  later.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes 
which  invaded  Greece  and  besieged  Delphi,  under  the  second  Bxennus 
(B.C.  278),  there  was  a  people  called  Teutobodiaci,  who  afterward  passed 
the  Hellespont,  and  settled  with  the  Celts  in  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor.  About 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later,  the  Romans  were  attacked  by  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones,  who  came  from  the  same  country,  where  they  had  been  seen 
by  Pytheas.  When  the  Romans  first  heard  the  name  of  the  Teutones, 
they  thought  that  they  were  a  single  tribe.  They  did  not  know  that  it  was 
also  the  general  and  ethnographic  name  of  all  those  nations  to  which  they 
afterward  gave  the  designation  of  Germans. 

Origin  of  the  name  Teutones.     - 
The  root  of  the  word  Teuton  is  tftu  oi  do,  which  originally  repxteente^ 
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the  idea  of  "  activity,"  of  **  living,  procreating,  ikourishiag,'*  and  also  of 
**  taming,  educating,  and  rulings"    From  this  root  are  formed  the  following 
Vords,  some  of  which  are  still  used  in  the  popular  dialects :  TetUf  "  Qod, 
creator,  ruler,  father,  nourisher"  (  T^or,  TtUaco) ;  thut  or  tkiudt  "  earth ;" 
iott,  dote,  dote,  ** godfather ;"  toda,  "nurse ;"  thiod,  *^  father  of  the  people,** 
'*lord,  ruler,  king,"  in  Gothic  thiudansy  in  old  Bavarian  theodo;  diet,  "peo* 
pie,"  in  old  Swedish  thiaut  and  fhyd  ;  thhtdinaanu,  in  Gothic,  **  kingdom.** 
(Fulda,  Wvrzel-  WorterbucK^,    The  names  of  king  and  of  people  being  both 
derived  from  one  root,  which  expresses  the  notion  of  ruling,  is  a  fact  which 
proves  that  they  belong  to  the  language  of  a  nation  in  which  there  was  nei- 
ther absolute  monarchical  power,  nor  absolute  submission  to  their  chiefs. 
This  corresponds  exactly  to  the  political  state  of  the  ancient  Teutonic  na^ 
tions,  among  whom  the  sovereignty  was  in  the  people,  and  the  executive 
power  of  the  chiefs  or  kings,  although  it  was  obeyed,  was  always  regarded 
as  derived  from  the  people.    The  idea  of  ruling,  expressed  by  the  root 
Teuty  explains  why  this  word  occurs  so  ficequently  in  the  names  of  the  an- 
cient Teutonic  kings,  dukes,  or  chiefs,  such  as  Teutoboch,  Theudorix, 
Diorix,  Theodorix,  Theodoric,  Theodomir,  Theodimir,  Teutagon,  &c.    It 
is  likewise  contained  in  the  general  name  of  all  the  Teutonic  nations,  and 
in  those  of  various  tribes,  as  the  Teutonea,  the  Teutonoarii,  Thaifali,  and 
the  Dithmarys,  or  Dietmarses.    It  is  visible  in  "  Teutoburger  Wtdd,**  the 
name  of  that  range  of  wooded  mountains  which  stretches  from  Detmald 
westward  beyond  OtnabruSk,  in  which  is  situated  the  Chrotenburgf  formerly 
«*  Teut"  or  "  Teutoberg,*'  with  the  farm  of  TeuUkof,  where  Vanis  was 
overthrown  by  Arminius;  in  "Dettnold,'*  ''Doesburg,'*  ''Dmahwrg,**  "Deu*,*' 
and  in  a  great  many  other  localities  in  Germany.     Teuton  is  identical  with 
t)eut9che  or  TeiUache  (in  low  German,  Diittch ;  in  Dutch,  DuiUck  ;  in  Danish, 
Tyek;  in  English,  Dutch),  which  from  the  remotest  time  has  been,  and  is 
still,  the  general  name  of  that  part  of  the  Teutonic  nations  which  we  now . 
call  Germans,  who  considered  the  god  or  hero  Tuisco  as  their  common  an- 
cestor.   There  are  no  direct  proofs  of  the  word  Teuton  having  had  this  ex- 
tensive meaning  in  the  earliest  German  history,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
result  of  the  political  state  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  which  were  originally- 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each  of  which  became  separately  known  to 
the  Romans.    In  the  twelfth,  eleventh,  and  even  as  early  as  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  difference  between  Franks  and  Saxons  was  well  marked  in 
the  German  empire,  these  nations,  each  of  which  had  its  own  language  and 
laws,  never  objected  to  being  called  by  the  general  name  of  Deutsche,  or 
Teutones.    At  present  there  is  no  German  tribe  which  has  the  particular 
name  of  Teutones ;  but,  although  the  Germans  are  composed  of  two  veiy- 
distinct  nations,  the  High  Germans  and  the  Low  Germans,  they  call  them- 
selves Deutsche,  and  their  language  Deutsch,  though  they  do  not  understand 
each  other.     {Penny  Cyclopadia,  vol.  ^iv.,  p.  262.) 

Theb^.  The  capital  of  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  and  for  a  long  time 
erf*  the  whole  country,  and  reputed  the  oldest  city  in  the  world.  It  stood  ia 
about  the  centre  of  the  Thebaid,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  alcove  Coptoa, 
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■nd  in  the  NomM  Coptitet.  It  i»  said  to  have  been  foanded  by  EtUopi 
an* ;  bat  this  is  of  course  only  a  form  of  the  tradition  (now  much  doubted), 
whidi  represents  the  civilisation  of  Upper  Egypt  as  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Others  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris,  who  named  it  after  his 
mother,  and  o^ers  to  Busiris ;  but  this  is  mere  fable.  It  appears  to  haye 
been  at  the  height  of  its  splendor  ss  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  B.C.  1600.  The  fame  of  its  grandeur 
had  reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it  in 
tenns  of  the  greatest  poetical  ezsggeration.  Its  extent  was  calculated  by 
subsequent  Greek  writers  at  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  (fourteen  geo- 
graphical miles)  in  circuit ;  and  in  Strabo's  time,  when  the  long  transfer- 
ence of  the  seat  of  power  to  Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline  greatly^^ 
it  still  had  a  circuit  of  eighty  stadia.  That  these  computations  are  not  ex- 
aggersted  is  prored  by  the  existing  ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  six  miles  wide ;  while  the  rockiT  which 
bound  the  valley  are  perforated  with  tombs.  These  rains;  which  are  per- 
haps the  most  magnificent  in  the  worid,  enclose  within  their  site  the  four 
modem  villages  of  Carnact  Lusar,  Medinet  Abou,  and  Goumou;  the  two 
former  on  the  east,  and  the  two  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  They 
consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes,  snd  obelisks ;  and  on  the  west  side 
of  tombs,  many  of  which  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  8dome<f  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished.  These  rains  are  remarka- 
ble alike  for  their  great  antiquity  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all  erected' before  the  Persian 
invasion,  when  Thebes  was  taken  by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions were  burned ;  after  which  time  it  never  regained  the  rank  of  a  capital 
city ;  and  thus  its  architectural  monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influence 
which  is  so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt.  Among  its  chief  build- 
ings the  ancient  writers  mention  the  Memnonium,  with  the  two  colossi 
in  front  of  it ;  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  three  chief  col- 
leges of  priests  was  established ;  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 

Thulb.  An  island  in  the  northern  part  of  the  German  Ocean,  regarded 
by  the  ancients  as  the  most  northerly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the  celebrated  Greek  navigator  of  Massilia,  who  un- 
dertook a  voyage  to  Britain  and  Thule,  of  which  he  gave  a  description  in 
his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  subsequent  writers  who  speak  of  Thule  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  their  accounts  from  that  of  Pytheas.  According  to 
Pytheas,  Thule  was  a  six  days'  sail  from  Britain,  and  the  day  and  night 
there  were  each  six  months  long.  He  further  stated,  that  in  Thule  and 
those  distant  parts  there  was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixt- 
ure of  all  these,  in  which  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  every  thing  else  were 
suspended,  and  which  could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modem  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of  Pytheas  to  be  the  same  as  /fe- 
land,  while  others  regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway,  and  others,  again,  take  it 
to  be  the  same  with  Mainland,  one  of  the  Shetlattd  Isles.  The  Thule  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  farther  to  the  south  than  that  of  Pytheas,  and 
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ii  probably  Mainland,  while  the  Thale  mentioned  by  Tacitas,  in  his  life  of 
Agrieola,  is  in  all  likelihood  Iceland. 

TiBiKis.  The  chief  river  in  Central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Alfnda,  and  to  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Tiberis  in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  hav- 
ing been  drowned  in  it.  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  AUnda  was 
the  Latin,  and  Tiberis  the  Etruscan  name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises 
fiom  two  springs  of  limpid  water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tifemum,  and 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  separating  Etruria  from  Umbria,  tho 
land  of  the  Sabines,  and  Latium.  Aftei' flowing  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  it  receives  the  Nar  {Nera),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this  river 
its  regular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles  above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  miles  from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  ( Teverone),  and 
from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of  considerable  importance.  Within  the 
walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber  is  about  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  feet  deep.  After  heavy  rains  the  river  in  ancient  times,  as  at 
the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its  banks,  and  did  considerable  mis- 
chief to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  (Ck>mpare  notes  on  Ann.,  i.,  76.)  At 
Rome  the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins,  and  at  eighteen  miles 
from  the  city,  and  about  four  miles  from  the  coast,  it  divides  into  two  arms, 
forming  an  island,  which  was  sacred  to  Venus,  and  called  Insula  Sacra 
{Itola  Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river  runs  into  the  sea  b;^  Ostia, 
which  was  the  ancient  harbor  of  Rome ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch,  the  right  branch  was  wi- 
dened by  Trajan,  and  was  made  the  regular  harbor  of  Rome  under  the  name 
of  PortuM  Romanut,  Partus  Augusti,  or  simply  Partus.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Tiber,  with  its  windings,  is  about  two  hundred  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it  is  frequently,  called  by  the 
Roman  poets  flavus  Tiberis.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of  T^r- 
rhenusy  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  during  the  Whole  of  its  course,  and 
oiLydius,  because  the  Etruscans,  according  to  some,  were  of  Lydian  origin. 

TiciNUM.    Now  Pavia,  a  city  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ticinus  {Tessino).    The  Lombards,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  their 
dominions,  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  from  which  its  modem  appellation, 
with  a  very  slight  change  of  form,  has  been  derived. 
*  TrotTBiNX.     Vid.  Hblvbtii. 

Tmolus.  a  celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor,  running  east  and  west 
through  the  centre  of  Lydia,  and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Heraius,  on  the 
north,  from  that  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  south.  At  its  eastern  end  it  joins 
Mount  Messogis,  thus  entirely  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  On  the 
west,  after  throwing  out  the  northwestern  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  .£gean,  forming,  under  the  name  of  Mimas,  the  great  lonisa 
peninsula,  beyond  which  it  is  still  farther  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  northern  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and  Cogamus ;  on  its 
southern  side  those  of  the  Caj^ster.  It  produced  wine,  saffron,  zinc,  and 
gold. 
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ToLdaA.  A  town  of  Gallia  Naiboiienais,  now  ToUmte.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Ike  Tectoaages,  and  was  situate  on  the  Ganimna,  near  the  frontiexs 
ci  Aqoitania.  It  was  a  large  and  wealthy  place,  and  contained  a  celelwa- 
ted  temple,  in  which  great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there  ir 
said  to  have  heon  preserved  a  great  part  of  the  booty  taken  by  Brennus 
from  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  town  and  temple  were  plundered  by  the 
eonsol  Q.  Serrilios  Caspio,  in  B.C.  106 ;  but  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
his  army,  and  his  own  unhappy  fate,  were  regarded  as  a  divine  punishmeni 
Ibr  his  sachlegioos  act.    Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Aurum  Tolotanum  kabet. 

TsBviai.  A  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies 
of  the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The  River 
Moaella  flowed  through  their  territory,  which  extended  westward  from  the 
Rhine  as  iar  as  the  Remi.  Their  chief  town  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta  Treverorum,  now  Trier  or  Treves.  It 
stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became,  under  the  later  empire, 
one  of  the  piost  flourishing  Roman  cities  north  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  Belgica  Prima';  and,  after  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  by  Diocle- 
sian  ( A.D.  292)  into  four  districts,  it  became  the  residence,  of  the  Caesar, 
who  had  the  government  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  The  modem  city 
still  contains  many  interesting  Roman  remains  i  they  belong,  however,  to 
the  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  an  consequently  not  in  the  best  style 
of  ait. 

Tbxboci,  or  Tbiboccx.  A  Germiui  tribe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
and  between  that  river  and  the  Mediomatrici  and  Lerici.  Their  chief  city 
was  Argentoratum,  now  Strasbourg, 

Tbutulbmsxs  PoBTUS.    Consult  notes  on  Agric,,  c.  xxxviii. 

TuBANTBS.  A  German  tribe,  allies  of  the  Cherasci.  They  originally 
dwelt  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Yasel;  in  the  time  of  Germanicus,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Ltppe^  between  Paderhom^  Hamnif  and  the  Armsberger 
Waid ;  and  at  a  still  later  time,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ThUrmger  Wold, 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra.  Subsequently  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
'  part  of  the  great  league  of  the  Franci.  v 

TuNGBX.  A  German  tribe,  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul, 
in  the  country  formerly  occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  £burones..  Their 
chief  town  was  called  Tungri,  or  Aduatica  Tungronun,  now  Tangem  or 
TangreSf  on  the  road  from  Castellum  Morinorum  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

TuBONii,  or  TuBdNBs.  A  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
between  the  Aulerci,  Andes,  and  Pictones*  Their  chief  town  was  Csesa* 
rodunum,  subsequently  Turoni,  and  now  Tow»t  on  the  l4ger  (Xoire). 

IT. 
Ubxi.    a  German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  were  transported  across  the  river  by  Agrippa,  in  B.C.  37,  at 
their  own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the  hostilities  of  the  Sue-  ~ 
▼i    They  took  the  name  of  Agrippenses,  torn,  their  chief  town,  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne). 
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Ubiobux  Aba.    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  i.,  c.  39. 

UsiPETXS,  or  UsiPil.  A  German  people,  who,  being  driven  out  of  their 
abodes  by  the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Craul ;  bul 
they  were  defeated  by  Csesar,  and  compelled  to  reisroes  the  river.  They 
were  now  received  by  the  Sygambri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Lippe;  bot  we  afterward  find  them  south  of  the  LipjM,  and  at 
a  still  later  time  they  beeome  lost  under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 


VahIus.     Vid,  Rfliirus. 

YANOidNBs.  A  German  tribe,  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  to  the  east  of 
the  Trev^ri,  and  north  of  the  Nemetes.  Their  capital  was  BorfoetomSgus, 
afterward  called  Augusta  Yangionum,  and  now  Worms. 

YabIni.  a  German  tribe,  placed  by  Ptolemy  along  the  sea,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Trove  to  the  Weane,  which  last  doubtless  took  its  name  from 
them.  They  were  afterward  driven  inland  by  Slavonian  tribes,  and  united 
themselves  with  the  Saxons.  We  find  some  traces  of  the  Yarini  in  Thu- 
ringia,  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  others  in  the  neigfaboiiiood  of  the 
Rhine,  where  they  were  subdued  by  the  Franks.  They  also  appear  on  the 
south  of  the  Danube,  for  they  served  as  auxiliaries  under  Naraes,  in  Italy. 

Yblinus  Lacus.  a  lake  between  Reate  and  Interamna,  or,  rather,  the 
largest  of  several  small  lakes,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  Yeli- 
nu8.  In  order  to  carry  off  these  waters,  a  channel  was  cut  through  the  rooks 
by  Curius  Dentatos,  by  means  of  which  the  waters  of  the  Yelinus  were 
carried  through  a  narrow  gorge,  to  a  spot  where  they  fell  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  Nar.  This  fall,  which  is  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated in  Europe,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of 
Temi,  or  the  cascade  Delle  Marmore, 

Yenedi,  or  YENBDiE.  A  people  in  European  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the 
Baltic,  to  the  east  of  the  Yistula.  The  Sinus  Yenedicus  ( ChdfofRiga)  and 
the  Yenedici  Montes,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Poland  and  Emtt  Pru§* 
aiOf  were  called  after  this  people^ 

Yerulamium,  or  Yerolahium.  The  chief  town  of  the  Catuellani,  in 
Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  the  King  Caasivellaunus,  which  was  con- 
quered by  GflBsar.  It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  munictpium.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boadieea,  in  their  insurtectton  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place.  It 
answers  now  to  St.  Alban^t,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  Old  Vendamt 
near  St.  AlbarCt. 

Yetera.    Consult  notes  on  Ann.,  i.,  c.  45. 

YiA  Appia.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  called  by  Statins 
{Silv.y  ii.,  2,  12)  **Regina  Viarum."  It  Was  commenced  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius Cascus,  when  censor,  B.C.  312,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Rome  and  Southern  Italy.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
and  originally  terminated  at  Capua,  but  it  was  eventually  extended  to  the 
celebrated  sea-port  of  Bnmdisium. 
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VnrDBLlcuL.  A  Roman  prorinoe  louth  of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  tho 
monk  bj  the  Dwiabe,  which  separated  it  from  Germany ;  on  the  west  by 
the  leiritory  of  the  Helvetii,  in  Gaul ;  on  the  south  by  Retia ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  River  (Enua  {Inn),  which  separated  it  from  Noricnm ;  thus  cor- 
msponding  to  the  noithesstem  part  of  Switzerland,  the  southeast  of  Baden, 
the  south  of  Wurtmnbarg  tad  Bavaria,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
It  was  oiiginaUy  part  of  the  province  of  RsBtia,  and  was  conquered  by  Ti- 
berius in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  At  a  later  time,  R»tia  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  R^ia  Prima  and  R^tia  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which  names 
was  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Y indelicia.  It  was  drained  by  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Danube,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias  or  Li- 
ens {Lack),  with  its  tributary  the  Yindo,  Yinda,  or  Ytrdo  (  Werlaeh),  the 
Isaitts  (/«er),  and  (Knns  (/an).  The  eastern  part  of  the  Lacus  Briganti- 
BOS  {Lakt  of  CsMfenee)  also  belonged  to  Yindelicia.  The  greater  part  of 
Yindelicia  was  a  plain,  but  the  southern  portion  was  occupied  by  the  north- 
ern slopes  of  the  Alpes  RsBtiee.  This  country  derived  its  name  from  ita 
chief  inhabitants,  the  Yindelici,  a  warlike  people  dwelling  in  the  south. 
Their  name  is  said  to  have  been  formed  from  the  two  rivers  Yindo  and  Li- 
eus,  but  it  is  more  probably  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Vind,  which  is 
found  in  the  names  Fimlobona,  Fifulomagus,  yiiuionissa,  &c.  The  Yin- 
delici were  a  Celtic  people,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the  R»ti, 
with  whom  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  along 
with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius,  as  is  mentioned  above.  The 
other  tribes  in  Yindelicia  were  the  Brigantii,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance ;  the 
Licatii  or  Licates,  on  the  Lech ;  and  the  Brenni,  in  the  north  of  the  Tyrol, 
OB  Mount  Brenner.  The  chief  town  in  the  province  was  Augusta  Yindeli. 
eonim  {Angabarg),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yindo  and  the  licus,  which  was 
made  a  Roman  colony  A.D.  14,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province. 

YiSTVLA.  Now  the  Viatula,  as  it  is  called  in  English,  but  in  German 
the  Wei^eL  An  important  river  of  Grermany,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Germany  and  Sarmatia.  It  rises  in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  <*»■ 
into  the  Mare  Suevieum,  or  Baltic. 

YisuKon.  Now  the  TVcmt.  An  important  river  of  Germany,  Mling  into 
the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy  makes  it  rise  in  Mount  Melibmus,  because 
the  RoflBans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  southern  coune  of  the  stream 
bslowJfiiMim. 
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ination, Revised  and  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools.  By 
Chablis  E.  Wist.     18mo,  Mnslin,  40  cents. 

Gieseler's  Compendium  of  Ecclesiastical  His« 

tory.  From  the  Fourth  Edinburgh  Edition,  Revised  and  Amend* 
ed.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Samubl  Davidsoh,  LL.0 
8to. 

Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Ancient  and  Modern ;  in  which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Varia- 
tion of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  tbeir  Connection  with 
the  State  of  Learning  and  Philosopby,  and  the  Political  History 
of  Europe  during  that  Period.  Translated,  with  Notes,  dee., 
by  Arcjiibald  Maclainx,  D.D.  A  new  Edition,  continued  to 
1826,  by  Charlbs  Cootk,  LL.D.  S  Yols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra, 
03  50 

Sampson^s  Beauties  of  the  Bible : 

Selected  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  ^ 
aMrks  and  Dissertations.     lOmo,  Muslin  fiO  eeota. 


JPubttshed  by  Harper  Sf  Brothers;,  B 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Latin. 

CoDtaining  Grammar,  Exercises,  and  Vocabalaries  on  the 
Method  of  constant  Imitation  and  Repetition.  With  Sumnia^ 
ries  of  Etymology  and  Syntax.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

M^Clintockand  Crooks's  Second  Book  in  Latin. 

Being  a  sufficient  Latin  Reader,  in  Extracts  from  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  with  Notes  and  full  Vocabulary.  12mo,  Sheep  extra. 
(Tn  press.) 

M'Clintock  and  Crooks's  First  Book  in  Greek, 

Containing  a  full  View  of  the  Foroos  of  Words,  with  Vocabu- 
laries and  copious  Exercises,  on  the  Method  of  constant  Imita- 
tion and  Repetition.    12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

M^Clintock  and  Crooks's  Second  Book  in  Greek. 

Containing  a  Syntax,  with  Reading  Lessons  in  Prose ;  Prosody 
and  Reading  licssons  in  Verse.  Forming  a  sufficient  Greek 
Reader,  with  Notes  and  copious  Vocabulaiy.  12mo,  Sheep  ex- 
tra.   (In  press.) 

M^CIintock  and  Crooks's  Introduction  to  Writ* 

ing  Latin.  Containing  a  full  Syntax,  on  the  Baisis  of  Kuhner. 
with  Luci  Mcmoriales  selected  from  Cicero,  and  copious  Exer 
ciscs  for  Imitation  and  Refietition.     12nio. 

M^CIintoekand  Crooks's  Practical  Introduction 

to  Latin  Style.  Principally  translated  from  Grysar*s  '*  Theone 
des  lateinischen  Stiles." 

Hackley's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

Containing  the  latest  Improvements.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  60 

Hackley's  School  Algebra. 

Contaming  the  latest  Improyements.    8to,  Muslin  75  cents. 

Hackley's  Elementary  Course  of  Geometry. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Loomis's  Treatise  on  Algebra. 

6vo,  Sheep  extra.  $1  00. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Conic  Sec- 
tions.   8?o,  Sheep  extra,  $1  00. 

Loomis's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry, with  their  Applications  to  Mensuration,  Surveying, 
and  Na?igation.  To  which  is  added  a  full  Series  of  Tables  ol 
Logarithms  of  Numbers,  and  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every 
Ten  Seconds  of  the  Quadrant.  With  other  useful  Tables. 
8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  50. 

Loomis's  Tables  of  Logarithms  of  Numbers, 

And  of  Sines  and  Tangents  for  every  Ten  Seconds  of  the  Qua^ 
vant.    With  other  useful  Tables.    6vo,  Sheep  extra,  tl  OOl 


^  Workifar  CalUgeSf  Schools ^  ^e^ 

Clark's  Elements  of  Algebra. 

fmbracing,  also,  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Logantkna : 
together  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Infinite  Series,  tbe  se» 
eral  Theory  of  Equations,  6ce,    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1 M. 

Parker's  Aids  to  Eiiglish  Composition. 

12mo,  Muslin,  80  cents ;  Sheep  extra,  90  cents. 

Parker's  Geographical  Questions. 

Adapted  for  the  Use  of  Morse's  or  most  other  Maps.  ISds^ 
Moslin,  S5  cents. 

Parker's  Outlines  of  General  History. 

In  the  Form  of  Question  and  Answer.  12mo,  Sheep  extn^ 
$100. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

With  Questions.    Engravings.    ISmo,  half  Sheep,  76  cents. 

Renwick's  Science  of  Mechanics  applied  to 

Practical  IHirposes.    Engravings.    18mo,  half  Roan,  90  cents. 

Renwick's  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. With  Questions.   Engravings.   18mo,  half  Roan,  75  cents 

Draper's  Text-boofc  of  Chemistry. 

With  nearly  300  Illostrations.    ISoio,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents 

Draper's  Text*book  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

With  nearly  400  Dlostrations.     ISmo,  Sheep  extra,  75  cents. 

Draper's  Chemical  Organization  of  Plants. 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  several  Memoirs  on  Capillary 
Attraction,  Electricity,  and  th^  Chemical  Action  of  Light. 
With  Engravings.    4to,  Muslin,  $2  50. 

Smith's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechanics. 

Embracing  the  Theory  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  its  Appli- 
cation to  Solids  and  Fluids.  With  Illastrations.  8vo,  Muslin, 
$1  50 ;  Sheep  extra,  $1  76l 

Boucharlat's  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mechan- 
ics. Translated  from  the  French,  with  Additions  and  Emenda* ' 
tions,  hy  Professor  E.  H.  CopbtbiTay.  With  Plates.  8vo, 
Sheep  extra,  $2  25. 

Bigelow's  Useful  Arts, 

Considered  in  conneiition  with  the  Applications  of  Science 
With  numerous  Engravings.    S  vols.  12mo»  Muslin,  $1  60. 

Kane's  Elements  of  Chemisfay: 

Including  the  most  recent  Discoveries,  and  Applications  of  the 
Science  to  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  Edited 
by  JoHw  W.  Dbapbb,  M.D.  With  ^bout  360  WGod-ci«t  •vo. 
Ituslifl,  S3  00  •  Sheen  e^tra  • 


balttable  0tanl»arl»  pttblicationf 
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Addison's  complete  Works. 

Indading  tba  Spectator  entire.  With  a  Portrait  8  Tola.  SfOb 
Sheep  extra,  $5  60. 

The  Spectator  in  Miniature. 

Selections  from  the  Spectator ;  embraciDg  the  moat  interesting 
Papers  by  Addison  and  othera.    2  vols.  18mo,  Moslin,  90  centa. 

Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments. 

Or,  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights.  Translated  and  arranged  for 
Family  Reading,  with  explanatory  Notes,  by  £.  W.  Lank,  Esq. 
With  600  Engravings.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  plain  edges,  S3  50 ; 
Muslin,  gilt  edges,  $3  76 ;  'turkey  Morocco,  gilt  edges,  96  00. 

Bacon  and  Locke. 

Essays,  Moral,  Economical,  and  Political.  And  the  Conduol 
of  the  Understanding.    18mo,  Muslin,  46  centa. 

Bucke's  Beauties,  Harmonies,  and  Suhlimities 

of  Nature.    18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Chesterfield's  Works. 

Including  his  Letters  to  his  Son,  complete.  With  a  Memoir. 
8vo,  Muslin,  $1  75. 

The  Moral,  Social,  and  Professional  Duties  of 

Attorneys  and  Solicitors.  By  Sahubl  Wabbiit,  F.R.S.  ISmOb 
Muslin,  75  cents. 

The  Incarnation ; 

Or,  Pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son.  By  the  Rer.  Chaelbs 
Bbbchbe.  With  an  introductory  Essay,  by  Mra.  Haebibt  B. 
Stowa.    ISmo,  MUslln, 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  En- 
gland. With  the  last  Corrections  of  the  Author,  and  Notes 
from  the  Twenty-first  London  Edition.  With  copious  Notes 
explaining  the  Changes  in  the  Law  effected  by  Decision  or  Stat* 
ute  down  to  1844.  Together  with  Notes  adapting  the  Work  ta 
the  American  Student,  by  J.  L.  Wbndbll,  Esq.  With  a  Mem* 
oir  of  the  Author.    4  vols.  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $7  00. 

Burke's  complete  Works. 

W^h  a  Memour.    Portrait.    8  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  tttrav  $6  00. 


S  Valuable  Standard  Publications. 

Letters,  Conversations^  and  Recollections  of  S 

T.  Coleridge.    12mo,  Muslin,  65  cents. 

I^Moimens  of  the  Table-talk  of  S.  T.  Colendge^ 

Edited  by  H.  N.  Colbridgb.    ISmo,  Muslin,  70  cents. 

Mardi :  and  a  Yoya^  Thither. 

By  Hbemam  Muyillb.    3  toIs.  ISnio,  Hualin,  f  1  76» 

Omoo; 

Or,  a  Narrative  of  Adyentqres  in  the  South  Seas.  By  Hmtvif 
Mbltillb.    ISmo,  MusUd*  SX  25. 

Montgmnery's  Lectures  on  General  Literature, 

Poetry,  dec.,  with  a  Retrospect  of  Literature,  and  a  View  at 
modem  English  Literature.    ISmo,  Muslin.  46  cents. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Including  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Csokbb,  LL.D.  A  new  Edition:. 
Portraits.    %  toIs.  8vo,  Muslin»  $%  75 ;  Sheep  extra,  13  00. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  complete  Works. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius,  by  A.  Murpbt,  Esq 
Engravings     2  vols.  Svo,  Muslin,  $2  75 ;  Sheep  extra,  ^3  (M 

Cicero's  Officer;  Orations,  &c. 

The  Orations  translated  by  Bqhojlh  ;  the  Offices,  by  CocKMAif ; 
and  the  Cato  and  Lielius,  by  Mbuiots,  With  a  Portrait.  9 
▼ols.  18mo,  Muslin,  $1  25. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

A  new  Edition,  from  large  Type,  edited  by  B.  B.  toisTLrrr 
Copiously  Illustrated,  and  a  Life  and  Portoait  of  the  Authoi 
S  yols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  50. 

Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

with  ilkistratiTe  Notes,  dee.,  by  Lord  Bsovoham  and  Sir  0 
Bill,  and  preliminary  ObserTstions  and  Notes,  by  Aboirzo  Pot 
TBS,  D.D.    With  Engravings.    2  vols.  18aiO|  Mnslint  90  cents 

The  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

Translated  by  Dr.  Lbland.    2  vols.  18mo,  Muslin*  86  cents. 

Lamh's  Works. 

Comprising  his  Letters,  Poems,  Essays  of  Elia,.  Essays  upot 
Shakespeare,  Hogarth,  dec ,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  by  T« 
N.  TALrouan.    Portrait.    2  yols.  royal  12mo,  Muslin,  $2  00. 

Hoes  and  Way's  Anecdotical  Olia 

Anecdotes,  Literary,  Moral,  ReligiouSvUnd  MisceUaneeva.  SfOb 

Muslin,  $1  00. 

Dendy's  Philosophy  of  Mystery, 

12mo,  MttsUo,  60  cents. 


Valuable  Standard  Publications.  S 

Potter's  Hand-book  for  Readers  and  SfadentSj 

Intended  to  assist  private  Individuals,  Associations,  School  Dis- 
tricts, dec,  in  the  Selection  of  useful  and  interesting  Works  foi 
Reading  and  Investigation.    ISrao,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

Amenities  of  Literature ; 

Consisting  oi  Sketches  and  Characters  of  English  Literatura 
By  I.  Disraeli,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A.    2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  60. 

Dryden's  complete  Works. 

With  a  Memoir.    Portrait.    2  vols.  8to,  Sheep  extra,  $8  76. 

Woman  in  America; 

Being  an  Examination  into  the  Moral  and  Intellectaal  Conditioa 
of  American  Female  Society.  By  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ghavbs.  18mo, 
Muslin y  45  cents. 

Homes  ajid  Haunts  of  the  most  eminent  British 

Poets.  By  William  Howitt.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
2  vols.  13mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Mrs.  Jameson's  Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home 

and  Abroad.  Including  the  **  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^."  2  vols 
12mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

The  Sacred  Philosophy  of  the  Seasons. 

lUuaCrating  the  Pertbctions  of  God  in  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Year.  By  the  Rev.  Hbnrt  Duncan,  D.D.  Edited  by  F.  W.  P 
Gkksnwood,  D.D.    4  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

Mackenzie's  Novels  and  Miscellaneous  Works: 

Comprising  The  Man  of  Feeling,  The  Man  of  the  World,  Julii 
de  Roubigne,  &c.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  Sir  Wai^ 
TfeB  Scott.    Royal  12roo,  Muslin,  91  ^. 

How  to  Observe :  Morals  and  Manners. 

By  Miss  Hakriet  Mabtinkav.     18mo,  Muslin,  43i  cents 

The  Spoon. 

With  upward  of  100  IllttStrations,  Primitive,  Egyptian,  Romaiii 
Medieval,  and  Modern.  By  H.  O.  Wbsthan.  8vo,  Muslin, 
•1  25. 

Neele's  Literary  Remains. 

The  Literary  Remains  of  Henry  Neele.    8vo,  Moslin,  $1  00. 

A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

Edited  by  R.  H.  Hobnb.    13mo,  Paper,  26  cents. 

Men,  Women,  and  Books. 

A  Selection  of  Sketches,  Essays,  ami  Critical  Memoirs,  fhm  Ms 
uncollected  Prose  Writings.  By  Lbigh  Humt.  S  vols.  Vku$^ 
Muslin,  $1  50. 

Georgia  Scenes. 

With  original  Ulustrations.    13mo,  Mosliili  90  eentn. 


4  Valuable  Standard  Publicatums. 

HAfinah  Mote's  complete  Works. 

With  XngraTing8.  1  toL  Svo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  50 ;  S  wtfi^ 
Sheep  extra,  $2  75. 

Hannah  More's  complete  Works. 

Printed  from  large  Type.    7  Tola,  royal  13mo,  Moalin,  $•  65. 

Blunt'fi  Ship-master's  Assistant  and  Commor- 

etal  Digest :  comprising  Information  necessary  for  Merchants, 
Owners,  and  Masters  of  Ships  on  the  following  Subjects :  Mas- 
ters, Mates,  Seamen,  Owners,  Ships,  Navigation  Laws,  Fish- 
eries, RdVenoe  Cutters,  Custom  House  Laws,  Importations, 
Clearing  and  Entering  Vessels,  Drawbacks,  Freight,  Insurance, 
ATerage,  Salvage,  Bottomry  and  Respondentia,  Factors,  Bills  of 
Exchange,  Exchange,  Currencies,  Weights,  Measures,  Wreck 
Laws,  Quarantine  Laws,  Passenger  Laws,  Pilot  Laws,  Harbor 
Regulations,  Marine  Offenses,  Slave  Trade,  Navy,  Pension^ 
Consuls,  Commercial  Regulations  of  Foreign  Nations.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  Tariffof  the  United  States,  and  an 
Explanation  of  Sea  Terms.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  94  50. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  Tales  and  Novels. 

With  Engravings.  10  vols.  12mo,  Muslin.  75  cents  per  Yol- 
ome.    Sold  separatelj  or  in  Sets. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  Works. 

With  Engravings.  IS  vols.  ISmo,  Moslm.  86  oenta  per  Voi- 
ume.    Sold  separately  or  in  Sets. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Court  of  France 

in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Miss  Pabdoi.  With  numer 
ons  Engravings,  Portraits,  dec.    2  vols.  13mo,  Mnslin,  S3  60. 

The  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Philosophy  of  Lan- 
guage, in  a  Course  of  Lectures.  Ey  Fbbdbbick  voir  Schleobl. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Mobbxsob^ 
M.A.    Itfmo,  Musfin,  90  cents. 

Prescott's  Biographical  and  Oritical  Miscella- 
nies. Containing  Notices  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the 
American  Novelist. — ^Asylum  for  the  Blind. — ^Irving's  Conquest 
of  Granada.— Cervantes. — Sir  Walter  Scott. — Chateaubriand's 
English  Literature. — Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States.— 
Madame  Calderou*s  Life  in  Mexico. — Moliere.— Italian  Narra* 
tive  Poetry. — Scottish  Song,  dec.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Sheep 
extra,  $2  26 ;  half  Calf,  f2  60. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties ; 

Its  Pleasures  and  Rewards  Illustrated  by  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Men.    2  vols.  18mo,  Muslin,  90  cents. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties ; 

Its  Pleasures  and  Rewards.  Illustrated  by  Memoirs  of  eminent 
Men.  Edited  by  Rei .  Dr.  Wa ylawd.  With  Portraits.  8  vobL 
JSmo,  Muslin,  $1  60. 


Valuabk  Works  on  Biography  and  Biiiory.      $ 
Letters  and  Speeches  of  Cromwell. 

With  Elucidations  and  conneding  NarratiTe.  By  T.  Carltli 
2  vols.  12ino,  Muslin,  $^  00. 

Life  of  Madame  Guyon. 

Life  and  Religious  Opinions  of  Madame  Ouyon :  together  with 
mime  Account  of  the  Personal  History  and  Religions  Opinions  o' 
Archbishop  Fenelon.  By  T.  C.  Upham.  2  vols.  12mo,  Muslio, 
92  00. 

Life  of  Madame  Catharine  Adoma. 

Indudififf  some  leading  Facts  and  Traits  in  her  Religioos  Experi- 
ence. Together  with  Explanations  and  Remarks,  tending  to  iU 
lustrate  the  Doctrine  of  Holiness.  By  T.  C.  Upham.  12mo,  Mob 
lin,  60  cents ;  Muslin,  gilt  edges,  60  cents. 

Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  British  Poets. 

By  William  Howitt.  With  namerous  Illustrations.  2  Tola. 
12mo,  Muslin,  $3  00. 

History  of  Wonderful  Inyentions. 

Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.  12aio»  Mi»lid»  76  cents  f 
Paper,  60  cents. 

Life  and  Writings  of  Cassius  M.  Clay ; 

Including  Speeches  and  Addresses.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and 
Memoir,  by  Ho  back  Gbiklky.  With  Porti«it.  Sto,  Mttslin« 
9160. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

History  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlemenf  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  by  the  three  great  European  Pc  ivers,  Spain,  France,  and 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  subsequent  Occupation,  Settlement,  and 
Extension  of  Civil  Government  by  the  United  States,  untU  the 
year  1846.  By  Johm  W.  Monbttk,  Esq.  Maps.  2  vols.  8vo« 
Mttriin,  96  00 ;  Sheep,  86  60. 

Southey's  Life  of  John  Wesley ; 

And  Rise  and  Progress  of  Meth<^ism.  With  Notes  by  the  late 
Samuel  T.  Colebidob,  Esq.,  and  Kemarks  on  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  John  Wesley,  by  the  late  Albxandbb  Knox,  Esq.  Ed 
ited  by  the  Rev.  Chablbs  C.  Southby,  M.A.  Second  Americao 
Edition,  with  Notes,  dec,  by  the  Rev.  DiNnir  Cobbt,  A.M.  2 
vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  92  00. 

Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Being  a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  a  History  of  Ihe  King- 
dom, down  to  the  Reign  of  George  HI.  Profusely  nitistrated 
with  many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood  of  Monumental  Rec- 
ords; Coins;  Civil  and  Military  Costume;  Domestic  Buildings, 
Furniture,  and  Ornaments ;  Cathedrals  and  other  great  Works 
of  Architecture ;  Sports  and  other  Illustrations  of  Manners ;  Me- 
chanical Inventions ;  Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons ;  and  re- 
markable Historical  Scenes.  4  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Muslin,  f  14  00  • 
ttheep  extra,  $16  00 ;  half  Calf  $16  00« 


6      ValmaNe  Works  oh  Biography  and  History. 
Diplomatio  and  Official  Papers  of  Daniel  Welv 

•ter,  while  Secretary  of  State.  With  Portrait.  8vo,  MasUn, 
9176. 

Life  of  the  Cheyalier  Bayard. 

By  WiLLUM  O.  SiMMSy  Esq.    EngraTings.    ISmo,  Muatin  $1 00. 

nistory  of  Europe, 

From  the  CommeDcement  of  the  French  ReTolation  in  1789  to 
the  ReetoratioD  of  the  Boarbone  in  1815.  By  Archibald  Ali- 
sow,  F.R.S.  Id  addition  to  the  Notes  On  Chapter  LXXVI., 
which  correct  the  errors  of  the  original  work  concemiog  the 
United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  Index  has  been  appended 
to  this  Ajnericaa  Edition.  4  toIs.  8?o,  Muslin,  $4  75;  Sheep 
extra,  95  00. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Indoding  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.  With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  John  W.  Crokir,  LL.D.  A  new  Edi- 
tion, entirely  evised,  with  much  additional  Matter.  Portrait. 
%  Tols.  8to,  ^  jslin,  $3  75 ;  Sheep,  f3  00. 

Life  and  S^^eeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

With  Reports  and  other  Writings,  subsequent  to  his  Election  as 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  including  his  leading  Speech 
on  the  late  War,  delivered  in  1811.    8to,  Muslin,  91 12^. 

Life  of  Charlemagne. 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  History  of  Franee.  By  G.  P. 
R.  Jambs,  Esq.    18ino,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Life  of  Henry  IV., 

King  of  France  and  Navarre.  By  6.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.  8  toIs. 
12mo,  Muslin,  %%  50. 

History  of  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades. 

By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.    Engrayings.    18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

NeaFs  History  of  the  Puritans, 

Or,  Protestant  Non-conformists ;  from  the  Reformation  in  1618 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  tbeir  Prin- 
ciples, Sufferings,  and  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  their  most 
considerable  Divines.  With  Notes,  by  J.  O.  Choulbb,  D.D. 
With  Portraits.    2  vols.  8vo,  Muslin,  $8  60 ;  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Neander's  Life  of  Christ ; 

In  its  Historical  Oonnections  and  its  Historical  Development. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth  German  Edition,  by  Professors 
M*Clintock  and  Blvmbntkal,  of  Dickinson  College.  8vo,  Mus 
lin,  $2  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $8  25. 

Lives  of  Celebrated  British  Statesmen. 

The  Statesmen  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England ;  with  a  Treat* 
iae  on  the  popular  Progress  in  English  History.  By  John  Fori- 
TBB.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Chovlbs.  Portnrita.  Svo,  Muf. 
Iin,«175;  Sheep^fSOO. 


Published  by  Harper  ^  Broihere.  7 

Boyd's  Eclectic  Moral  Philosophy. 

Prepared  for  Literary  Institations  and  general  Use.  ISmo 
Madin,  ^^  ceDts ;  Sheep  extra,  87^  cents. 

Boyd's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Literary  Crit* 

iciam.  With  practical  Exercises  and  Examples.  Also,  a  sue* 
cinct  Histoiy  of  the  English  Language,  and  of  British  aai 
American  Literature,  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  Timea 
18mo,  half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

Revised  Edition.    12mo,  ^fuslin,  $1  25. 

Upham's  Elements  of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Embracing  the  two  Departments  of  the  Intellect  and  the 
bilities.    2  yoIs.  12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $2  50. 

Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  Abridged. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

Upham's  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

12mo,  Sheep  extra,  91  25. 

Upham's  Imperfect  and  Disordered  Mental  Kxh 

tion.    ISmo,  Mnslin,  45  cents. 

Abercrombie's   Treatise   on  the   Intellectaal 

Powers,  and  the  Investigation  of  Truth.  18mo,  Muslin,  4i 
cents ;  half  Bound,  60  cents. 

Abercrombie's  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feel- 
ings. With  Questions.  18mo,  Muslin,  40  cents ;  half  Bound, 
50  cents. 

Markham's  (Mrs.)  History  of  France, 

From  the  Conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Reign  ol 
'  Louis  Philippe.  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Schools  by  the  Addi- 
tion of  a  Map,  Notes,  and  Questions,  and  a  Supplementary 
Chapter,  bringing  down  the  History  to  the  present  Time,  by 
Jacob  Abbott.    With  Engravings.    12mo,  half  Bound,  Si  85 

TytWs  Universal  History, 

From  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Decease  of  George  HL, 
1820.    6  Yols.  18mo,  Muslin,  S2  70. 

Hale's  History  of  the  United  States, 

From  their  first  Settlement  as  Colonies  to  the  close  of  the  Ad^ 
ministration  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1817.  2  vols.  ISmo,  Muslin, 
90  cents. 

Robertson's  History  of  the  Discovery  of  Amer- 

ica.  With  an  Account  of  the  Author's  Life  and  Writings. 
With  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students,  by  J.  Fbosi» 
A.M.    Wi^h  Engravings.    8vo,  Sheep  extra,  ii  7ft. 


8  War k$  for  Colleges^  SeKooU^  /jr(^ 

Robertson's  History  of  America,  Abridged. 

Witb  ao  Aeeoont  of  the  Aatlior*8  Life  and  Writings,  by  Dimau 
Stbwabt.     ISino,  Mnslio,  46  cents. 

Bobertscm's  Bist<^  of  the  Emperor  GhaxlesY. 

With  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  to  the  begin 
nlnf  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  With  Questions  for  the  Exao^ 
iontion  of  Stodents,  by  Jobh  Fbost,  AIL  With  BngnTingi 
8vo,  Sheep  extra,  $1  75. 

Robertson's  History  of  Charles  Y.,  Abridged. 

ISmo,  Mnslio,  46  cents. 

Schmitz's  History  of  Rome, 

From  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Death  of  Ck>aniiodaa»  A.D.  IM. 
With  Questions.    ISmo,  Muslin,  76  cents. 

Plautos's  The  CaptLves. 

With  English  Notes,  dtc.,  by  Joair  PaouBRT,  D.D.  ISmo^ 
Paper,  37^  cents. 

Muller's  History  of  the  World, 

From  the  earliest  Period  to  1783.  Compared  throughoot  with 
the  Original,  revised,  corrected,  and  illnstraled  by  a  Notice  df 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Author,  by  ALxzAMOtR  Evssbtt. 
4  Tola.  12mo,  Muslin,  93  00. 

Hallam's  Constitational  History  of  England, 

From  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  George  !!• 
8yo,  Sheep  extra,  %2  25. 

Groldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  Abridged. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  "  American  Popular  Lessona.  18nis» 
half  Sheep,  45  cents. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  Abridged, 

Edited  by  Hbnry  W.  HiasKST.    iSrao,  half  Sheep,  45  cents. 

Michelet's  Elements  of  Modem  History. 

Translated  from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  dee., 
by  ReT.  Dr.  Pottes.     18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 

Bobins's  (Miss)  Tales  from  American  History, 

With  Engravings.    3  vols.  18mo,  Muslin,  $1  00. 

Beck's  Botany  of  the  United  States,, 

North  of  Virginia ;  comprising  Descriptions  of  the  Flowering 
and  Fern-like  Plants  hitherto  ibund  in  those  States,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System.  With  a  Synopsis  of  the 
Genera  according  to  the  Linnaean  System,  a  Sketch  of  the  Ru- 
diments of  Botany,  &a    13nM>,  MusUo^  $1  85;  SbeefH  ^^  M> 

iiliU's  Logic,  Ratiocinative  and  Inductive. 

Being  a  connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and 
Method*  of  Soiemific  Inrestigation,.    8to^  Muslin,  tS  00 


Published  by  Harjper  If  Brothers.  9 

Russell's  Juvenile  Speaker. 

Comprising  Elementary  Rules  and  Exercises  in  Declamation, 
with  a  Selection  of  Pieces  for  Practice.  12mo,  Muslin,  60 
cents ;  half  Boand,  70  cents. 

Harper's  New  York  Class-book, 

Comprising  Outlines  of  the  Geography  and  History  of  NeW 
York ;  Biographical  Notices  of  eminent  Individuals ;  Sketches 
of  Scenery  and  Natural  History ;  Accounts  of  Public  Institu- 
tions, dec.    By  William  Russbll.     12mQ,  half  Sheep,  91  25. 

Harper's  Map  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

Showing  the  Canals,  Rail-roads,  and  principal  Stage  Routes. 
By  Samuel  Bbbbsb,  A.M.  Colored  in  various  Styles  and 
mounted  on  Rollers.    Price  from  S2  00  to  92  60. 

Morse's  North  American  Atlas. 

Containing  36  Folio  Maps  in  Colors,  forming  a  complete  Atlai 
of  this  Continent.    Half  Roan,  82  75. 

Morse's  School  Geography. 

Illustrated  by  more  than  50  Cerographic  Maps,  and  numeroo* 
Engravings  on  Wood.    4to,  50  cents. 

Salkeld's  First  Book  in  Spanish ; 

Or,  a  practical  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage. Containing  full  Instructions  in  Pronunciation,  a  Gram- 
mar, Reading  Lessons,  and  a  Vocabulary.  12mo,  Muslin, 
$1  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $1  25. 

Salkeld's  Roman  and  Grecian  Antiquities, 

Including  a  Sketch  of  Ancient  Mythology.  With  Maps,  &e. 
12mo,  Muslin,  371  cents. 

Duflfs  North  American  Accountant. 

Embracing  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  practically 
Adapted  to  the  Inland  and  Maritime  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  8to,  half  Bound,  School  Edition,  75  cents ;  Mercan- 
tUe  Edition,  91  50. 

Bonnet's  American  System  of  Book-^keeping. 

Adapted  to  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  its  Domestio 
and  Foreign  Relations.    8vo,  half  Bound,  91  50. 

Edwards's  Book-keeper's  Atlas. 

4to,  half  Roan,  S2  00. 

Burke's  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful. 

A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful.  With  an  introductory  Discourse  concern- 
ing  Taste.    Edited  by  A.  Mills.     12mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Alison  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste 

With  Corrections  and  Improvements,  by  Abraham  Mills 
ISmo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 


10         Workifor  CoUeges^  SchootSj  ^c^ 
Potter's  Political  Economy. 

Its  Objecta,  Uses,*  and  Principles  ;  considered  with  relerenetf 
to  the  Condition  of  the  American  People.  With  a  Sommaiy 
for  the  Use  of  Students.    ISmo,  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Potter's  Science  Applied  to  the  Arte,  &c. 

The  Principles  of  Science  applied  to  the  Domestic  and  Mechan- 
ic Arts,  and  to  Mannfactares  and  Agricolture.  With  Illustra- 
tiTC  Oats.    13mo,  Muslin,  75  cents. 

Potter's  Hand-book  for  Readers  and  Students, 

Intended  to  assist  priTste  Individuals,  Associations,  School 
Districts,  &c.,  in  the  Selection  of  useful  and  interesting  Works 
for  Reading  and  loTestigation.    18mo,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

Maury's  Principles  of  Eloquence. 

With  an  Introduction,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Potter.  18mo,  Mnslte, 
46  cents;  half  Bound,  50  cents. 

Lieber's  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor, 

As  connected  with  Natural  I^w  and  the  Constitution  of  Sooi* 
ety.    Edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Potter.     18mo,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

PaleVs  Natural  Theology. 

With  illustrative  Notes,  d^.,  by  Lord  BRotFosAV  and  Sir  O. 
Brli.,  and  preliminary  Observations  and  Notes,  by  A.  Potter, 
D.D.    With  Engravings,    t  vols.  18rao»  Muriia,  90eenU 

Paley's  Natural  Theology. 

A  new  Edition,  from  large  Type,  edited  by  D.  E.  Bartlett. 
Copiously  Illustrated,  and  a  Life  and  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
%  vcris.  12mo,  Muslin,  $1  60. 

Mahan's  System  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

12mo,  Muslin,  90  cents. 

Henry's  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

Being  the  Work  adopted  by  the  University  of  France  for  In- 
struction in  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  Translated,  with 
Additions,  and  a  Continuation  of  the  History,  by  C.  S.  Henrt, 
D.D.    S  vols.  18mo,  Muslin,  or  in  1  vol.,  half  Bound,  90  cents. 

Schmucker's  Psychology ; 

Or,  Elements  of  a  new  System  of  Mental  Philosophy,  on  the 
Basis  of  Consciousness  and  Common  Sense.  ISmo,  Muslin, 
$100. 

Griscom's  Animal  Mechanism  and  Physiology. 

Bemg  a  plain  and  familiar  Exposition  of  the  Structure  and 
Functions  of  the  Human  System.  With  Engravinga.  ISmo, 
Muslin,  45  cents ;  half  Sheep,  50  cents. 

Olmstead's  Letters  on  Astronomy, 

Addiessed  to  a  Lady  With  numerous  EDgravingi.  1Sbi% 
Muslin.  75  cents. 


polished  bjf  Harper  8f  Brather$.         It: 
Combe's  Principles  of  Physiology, 

Applied  to  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  the  Improvament  ol 
Physical  and  Mental  Education.  With  Questions.  Engrav- 
ings.   18mo,  Muslin,  46  cents ;  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar. 

With  Additions,  dec.,  by  Sarah  £.  Seaman.  Revised  by  0.  P. 
BoRMNAvs.    ISmo,  Moslin,  76  cents. 

Uempel's  Grammar  of  the  German  Langnage. 

Arranged  into  a  new  System  on  the  Principle  of  Indaetioa.  % 
vols.  ISmo,  half  Bound,  $1  76. 

Glass's  Life  of  Washin^n, 

In  Latin  Prose.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Abyiious.  With  a  Portrait 
12mo,  Muslin,  91  12^. 

Cicero's  Three  Dialogues  on  the  Orator. 

Translated  into  English  by  W.  Gwhbib.  Revised  and  oor 
rooted,  with  Notes.    ISmo,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

Whewell's  Elements  of  Mcarality,  including 

Polity.    2  vols.  12mo,  Muslin,  Si  00; 

Beecher's  (Mi^)  Treatise  on  Domestic  Econ- 
omy, for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and  at  SehooL 
Revised  Edition,  with  numerous  Additions  and  illustrative  En- 
gravings.   12mo,  Muslin,  76  cents. 

Hazen's  Popular  Technology ; 

Or,  Professions  and  Trades.  Illustrated  with  SI  Engravinga. 
18mo,  half  Sheep,  76  cents. 

Leo's  Elemente  of  Geology  for  Popular  Use. 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Geological  Fonnations  and 
Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States.  With  Engravings. 
18mo,  half  Sheep,  60  cents. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 

England.  With  the  last  Corrections  of  the  Author,  and  Notes 
from  the  Twenty-first  London  Edition.  With  copious  Notes 
explaining  the  Changes  in  the  Law  efibcted  by  Decision  or 
Statute  down  to  1844.  Together  with  Notes  adapting  thefi 
Work  to  the  American  Student,  by  Josm  L.  Wiitdbll,  Esq* 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.    4  vols.  8vo,  Sheep  extra,  97  00. 

Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality, 

And  on  the  Private  and  Political  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Mao- 
kind.  With  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  G.  Bush.  8vo,  Mus- 
lin, 91  37i. 

Montgomery's  Lectures  on  General  Literature, 

Poetry,  dec,  with  a  Retrospect  of  Literature,  and  a  View  of 
modern  English  Literature.    18mo,  Muslin,  45  cents. 


la  Works  far  Colleges^  Schools^  4^ 

Hutton's  Book  of  Nature  laid  Open. 

ReriMd  and  improved  by  J.  L.  Blaki,  D.D.  With  QaestiaM 
lor  Schools.    18mo,  Muslin,  37^  cents. 

Johnson's  Treatise  on  Language; 

Or,  the  Relations  which  Words  hear  to  Things.  Sto,  Hualii^ 
•I  7ft. 

Story  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
With  .an  Appendix,  containing  important  Public  Docoments  il» 
lostrative  of  the  Constitution.    12mo,  Muslin,  76  cents. 

Duer's  Constitutional  Jurisprudence  of  the 

United  States.    18mo,  Muslin,  46  cents. 

Wyatt's  Manual  of  Conchology, 

According  to  the  System  laid  .down  by  Lamarck,  with  the  late 
Improvements  by  De  Blainville.  Exemplified  and  arranged  for 
the  Use  of  Students,  by  Thomas  Wtatt,  M.A.  Illustrated 
with  86  Plates,  containing  more  than  200  Types  drawn  from 
the  Natural  Shell.    Svo,  Muslin,  $2  76 ;  colored  Plates,  $8  00. 

Chailly's  Practical  Treatise  on  Midwifery. 

Translated  from  the  French,  and  edited  by  G.  S.  BiDFoaot 
M.D.  With  216  Engravings.  8vo,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Sheep  ex« 
tra»$2  26. 

Cruveilhier*s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body. 

Edited  by  G.  S.  Pattisoit,  M.D.  With  300  Engiariogs.  8to» 
Muslin,  to  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $8  26. 

Maffendie's  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology, 

On  the  Basis  of  the  Precis  £16mentaire  de  Phy8i<riogie.  Trans- 
lated, enlarged,  and  illustrated  with  Diagrams  and  Cuts.  £s- 
ewially  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  of  Medicine.  By  J. 
BTKKB,  M.D.    8to,  Muslin,  $2  00 ;  Sheep  extra,  $2  26. 

Faine's  Institutes  or  Philosophy  of  Medicine. 

Sto,  Muslin,  92  76 ;  Sheep  extra,  93  00. 

%*  A  number  of  work*  not  included  in  the  above  lue,  whiek  arojro^ 
fmtnUjf  used  as  text  or  reading  boolu,  may  be  found  under  other  lim- 
fiont  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Publiehera,  Any  of  their  issues  may  bo 
oiiaiMed  at  wholesale  at  liberal  deductions  from  the  retail  prices. 

For  School  or  Academic  LibrarieSf  the  Publishers  recommend  tkent 
Bdiocl  District  Library,  which  has  met  the  cordial  approbaium  of  tk$ 
wtosi  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  the  country.  It  may  he  ob" 
tmntd  entire f  in  296  volumes,  half  bounds  for  9114;  or  any  stUcHm 
will  be  supplied  at  38  cents  per  volume. 


^ 


